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INTRODUCTION. 


General  Observations. 

]VIi;t£0&ologf,  though  greatlj  advanced  of  late 
years,  espedally  in  what  regards  the  perfection  of  its 
instruments,  and  the  art  of  observing  the  changes  of  the 
atmoqihere,  is  yet  far  from  having  acquired  the  regular 
and  ooosiatent  form  of  a  science.  Its  tads  lie  for  the  most 
part  scattered,  or  rather  buried,  in  volumes  chiefly  taken 
up  with  other  more  ci|l^^nBd ,  Ibranches  of  natural  phi« 
loaqphy :  audit  is  onl^  where  ddttched  publications  have 
been  ventured  on,  by  Individual  Engaged  in  the  study  of 
paitJCTilar  classes  of  phenomena,  ^at  its  principles  have 
been  devdoped  with  the  cleanie^  and  method  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  A  pretty  laige  number  of  observers 
have  been  long  engaged  in  doing  for  this  science  the 
office  which  the  Chaldean  shepherds  are  thought  to  have 
performed  for  astronomy.  We  may  now  probably  venture^ 
with  safety,  to  anticipate  some  of  those  conclusions  which 
posterity  will  otherwise  have  to  draw  from  our  data— ^to 
lay  the  ground-work  of  the  edifice,  if  not  to  proceed  to 
build,  with  the  present  materials.  Should  it  be  inquired, 
for  what  end — ^the  answer  (without  travelling  to  more  re- 
mote  consequences)  may  be — ^For  the  benefit  of  ogri- 
culture  and  navigation :  two  objects  of  that  magnitude 
that  the  most  distant  prospect  of  the  smaUest  permanent 
addition  to  our  store  of  knowledge  and  experience  con- 
cerning them,  will  be  slighted  by  none  but  those,  who 
have  not  duly  considered  the  influence  of  science  on  the 
arts,  and  of  these  on  the  well-being  of  society. 
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IV  iNTRODUCTIOiJ. 

An  extensive  co-operation  of  observers  in  different 
countries  has  been  justly  deemed  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  meteorologicial  research.*  But  if  we  extept  the  single 
instance  of  the  Society  of  Manheim,  patronized  by  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  voluminous  Transactions  of  which, 
compiled  from  an  extensive  correspondence,  include  the 
years  from  1781  to  1785,  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  done  on  a  great  scale  to  attain  this  object. 

In  the  mean  time  observations  continue  to  be  made 
and  published  throughout  Europe :  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  individuals  have  acquired,  at  least,  a  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  theiir  own  climate,  and  of  the 
fiicts  which,  properly  arranged,  would  form  its  history. 
The  production  of  such  a  work  for  each  of  those  districts, 
in  which  the  requisite  observations  have  been  made, 
would  greatly  abridge  the  labour,  if  it  did  not  remove 
the  prmcipal  difficulty,  of  a  general  view  of  the  pheno^ 
mena  of  bur  atmosphere,  in  their  various  localities  and 
relations  through  the  year:  which  being  obtained,  we 
might  proceed  to  constitute,  on  sound  principles,  the 
theory  of  the  sdence.f 

The  volume,  which  on  such  considerations  is  now  of* 
fered  to  the  public,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  observations 
of  ten  years,  from  1807  to  1816  inclusive,  made  in  the 
ne%hbourfaood  of  London^    They  have  appeared,  for  the 

*  KirwAn  da  th6  Variations  of  the  Atmosphere,  Dublia^  180I. 

t  In  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  attempted  to  give  a  coup  A'oeil  of 
the  facts  and  principles  of  this  interesting  department  of  knowledge, 
in  the  way  of  lectures  to  a  circle  of  friends.  The  best  sketch  which 
I  was  able  to  get  ready  fw  the  occasion,  aided  by  the  globe,  some 
graphic  representations,  and  a  few  experiments  with  instruments, 
proved  so  far  satisfactory,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  give  ex- 
pectations of  enlarging  and  publishing  it.  But  I  cannot  promise,  as 
my  friend  William  Phillips  (whose  "  Lectures  on  Astronomy  *'  in- 
structed and,  gratified  tlie  same  audience)  has  ventured  to  do  for  me, 
that  this  shall  be  done  *  at  no  distant  period/' 
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nost  part,  as  monthly  reports  in  different  sdentiBc 
Journals ;  but  of  necessity  in  an  insulated  form,  and  with- 
ODt  the  connexion  and  the  illustrations  which  it  has  now 
been  my  endeavour  to  bestow  upon  them.  They  are  in- 
tended to  form  (in  a  Second  Volume)  the  basis  of  such  a 
methodical  account  as  I  have  hinted  at,  of  the  climate  of 
Lmdon :  or  rather  of  that  district  in  which,  the  Metropolis 
with  its  suburban  branches,  have  during  the  last  ten  years, 
been  rapidly  extending. 


Of  the  Calendar  and  Arrangement 

In  introducing  to  the  reader^s  notice  this  collection  of 
ofaservationsy  I  otight  in  the  first  place  to  account  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  arrangement.  I  had  given  them,  from 
the  first,  to  the  press,  not  as  usual  in  calendar  months,  but 
m  periods  of  a  lunar  revolution.  In  so  doing  I  had  two 
objects  in  view. 

hi  the  first  place  I  obtained  an  earlier  insertion  in  the 
periodical  publications  (which  come  out  on  the  first  of 
eadi  month)  than  would  have  been  possible,  had  I  carried 
them  up  to  the  close  of  the  preceding  month :  the  dif-- 
feience,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  on  an  average  two 
weeks  in  my  favour,  though  at  the  expense  to  the  pub- 
fisher  of  inserting  one  table  more  in  the  course  of  two 
yeaz&  Secondly,  and  what  more  induced  me,  my  atten- 
tion had  been  for  some  years  o^ed  to  the  question,  so 
mudi  agitated  among  meteorolOj^ts,  whether,  and  in 
what  way,  the  relative  positions  of  the  moon  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  her  omiplex  orbit,  influence  the  state  of 
Qor  atiiioq[>here.  I  thought  the  most  convenient  way  of 
uvestigating  this  subject,  and  which  might  bring  out, 
^en  unexpectedly,  facts  capable  of  deciding  the  question, 
wookl  be  to  digest  my  results  in  lunar  periods  at  once, 
I  lost  by  this  means  the  facility  of  having  them  compared 
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monthly  with  those  of  other  observers :  and  I  obtained  is 
veturn,  sufficient  materials  for  deciding  in  the  affirmative 
the  first  part  of  the  question  above-mentioned,  as  well  as 
for  throwing,  possibly,  some  light  on  the  second ;  which, 
however,  is  one  of  too  great  difficulty  to  be  treated  with 
much  success,  except  by  combined  and  extensive  ob- 
servations. 

Having  adopted,  at  the  commencement,  a  period  be- 
ginning  at  the  nezc  moon^  the  first  three  years  will  be 
found  thus  arranged.  From*  the  close  of  the  year  1809, 
however,  I  preferred  the  last  quarter;  as  by  setting  out 
from  this,  the  phases  of  new  and  full  moon  appear  in 
fibe  midst  of  their  respective  moieties  of  the  obscrvatiohs. 

One  other  circumstance  I  may  here  notice.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  the  calendar  names  of  the  months  their  numerical 
de»gnations,  and  where  I  write  myself,  I  use  these  in  pre- 
ference. This  is  the  phraseology  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  which  I  belong,  and  is  from  principle,  as  well  as  edu- 
cation, a  part  of  my  form  of  Christianity.  The  reader 
who  may  not  approve  of  this  peadiarity,  will  therefore 
be  pleased  to  tolerate  it :  which  he  will  do  the  more  will- 
ingly,  on  finding  that  it  interferes  but  little  with  his 
convenience  in  reference. 

The  following  is  the  method  I  use  in  noting  my  ob- 
servations. About  nine  in  the  morning,  I  make  the  round 
of  the  instruments  (the  situation  of  each  of  these  will 
be  noticed,  in  treating  of  it  in  its  place) ;  I  find  it  the 
securest  way  to  do  this  with  the  slate  and  pencil  in  hand. 
The  direction  of  the  wind,  for  the  past  twenty-four  hours, 
usually  from  memory,  but  with  due  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  the  vane,  is  noted  for  the  Jirst  column. 

The  actual  place  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer, 
with  the  place  it  has  moved  firom,  as  indicated  by  the^ 
hand  index,  are  put  down  for  the  second  and  third 
columns ;  and  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  the  situation  of  the 
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two  indexes  of  the  thermometer y  which  are  then  ad^ 
justed  with  the  magnet.  -  The  amount  of  rain  is  ascer^ 
tallied  and  noted  far  the  seventh  column.  The  actual 
place  of  the  index  of  De  Luc's  hygrometer  occupies  the 
sixth  column — but  always  a  day  in  advance  of  the  other 
obsorations :  all  of  which,  as  relating  to  the  past  twenty^ 
fmr  haurs^  come  under  the  date  of  the  day  preceding 
tint  cm  which  thej  are  thus  noted.  In  other  words^  the 
daj  I  use  extends  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  nine  the 
aext  morning.  The  daily  evaporation  occupied  the  sixth, 
colomn  before  I  began  to  make  use  of  the  hygrometer. 
After  inserting  these  in  their  places  in  a  book,  previously^ 
ruled,  and  the  ruled  page  dated  throughout,  I  add  on  the 
opposite  page  miscellaneous  notes,  from  memory  as  to 
and  from  observation  as  to  present  phenomena. 


Of  the  Wind  and  Vane. 

In  noting  the  winds,  I  have  used  only  eight  points  of 
the  compass:  the  observations  are  therefore  in  general 
but  approximations  to  tryth.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give^ 
the  prevailing  wind  for  the  day;  neglecting  this  con* 
flderation  at  times,  to  show  the  order  of  succession,  or 
an  acooont  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  force. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  height  of  even  the  denser  part  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  great  proportion  of  night  to  day 
in  oar  winter  months,  when  the  winds  are  busiest,  we 
diall  be  forced  to  admit  that  our  knowledge  of  the  air^ 
rents  in  the  variable  climate  of  these  islands  is  veiy 
inqier&ct.  Like  fishes  inhabiting  the  bottom  of  an 
ocean,  we  are  insensible  to  much  of  what  passes  over  our. 
heads. 

The  vane^  however,  is  not  .the  limit  of  our  means.  Wc 
know  that  certain  winds  always  set  in  above,  before  tl\ey) 
9fe  fdt  below;  apd  it  is  when  they  come  so  low,  that  ^ye 
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can  detect  their  direction  (in  the  day-time  at  least)  that 
they  have  the  most  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
season.  These  subsiding  currents  may  often  be  traced 
by  bringing  some  elevated  streak  or  spot  of  doud,  which 
may  appear  at  first  motionless,  into  visual  conjunction  for 
a  short  time  with  a  fixed  object,  such  as  a  tree-top,  or  the 
parapet  of  a  house.  Balloons  are  more  effectual,  as  they 
show  every  current  they  pass  through :  but  they  are  too 
troublesome  for  frequent  use.  The  low  currents,  which 
glide  up  and  down  the  valleys  in  a  calm  evening,  are  often 
amusingly  marked  out  by  the  smoke;  which  they  will 
carry  to  a  small  distance,  and  then  return  it  at  an  acute 
angle  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  this  means  of  de* 
tecting  light  winds  is  at  no  time  to  be  neglected. 

For  the  strength  or  violence  of  the  wind,  I  have  em- 
ployed  only  the  terms  in  general  acceptation.  An  arbi- 
trary estimate  of  the  force  by  marks  or  numbers,  I 
consider  as  conveying  nothing  more  definite  than  the 
usual  phrases ;  and  I  have  never  possessed  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  degree  of  force  that  satisfied  me  in 
use.  Nor  would  the  daily  use  of  an  instrument,  if  con- 
structed on  more  certain  principles,  be  convenient ;  except 
in  prosecuting  specially  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
Perhaps  some  ingenious  artist  may  one  day  overcome  the 
difiSculty  for  us,  by  making  an  anemometer,  which  shall 
register  its  own  indications  for  the  24  hours.  There  is  a 
good  design  for  one,  to  show  the  wind  and  its  force  at  the 
time  of  inspection^  by  Kirwan,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  PUlosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  247»  et  seq.  It 
is  extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  1808,  and  exhibits  a  good  basis  for  the 
above-mentioned  project. 

I  have  always  employed  a  very  moveable  and  sufii- 
dently  elevated  vane.  As  this  instrument  is  often  dum? 
sily  made  and  fixed,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  lay 
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down  some  principles^  bj  attending  to  whicV  a  workman 
may  be  enaMerf  to  set  up  a' good  <>ne. 


1.  As  to  Jarm:  it  should  b^  simple,  to  ensure  dura^ 
faOify ;  and  such  as  that  the  resisting  surface  may  be  as 
neariy  as  possible  confined  to  one  side  of  the  spindle.  It 
IB  cmious  to  observe  this  prinafde  so  commonly  violated 
OD  our  public  edifices.  Either  some  inelegant  caprice 
takes  possession  of  the  architect  or  artificer,  or  it  is  taken 
lor  granted  that  a  new  vane  must  be  unlike  any  old  one 
in  existence.  The  shortest  way  to  convince  the  workman 
OQ  this  point  will  be,  to  propose  to  him  to  solve  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  making  a  vane  alike  on  both  sides:  as  he 
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• 

]«m  491911  9€e  that  such  a  r$m  would  be  contmualty  taken 
on  its . broadside  by  tbe  wind:  consequently,  tiiatetery 
approach  towards  this  equality  of  resistance  must  both 
diminish  steadiness,  and  increase  the  strain  on  the 
spindle. 

8.  As  to  suspension :  a  spindle  of  hard  iron,  tapering 
to  a  point  not  smaller  than  a  writing  crayon,  should  enter 
into  a  tube  stopped  by  a  harder  substance.  A  Jlint,  hav- 
ing a  smooth  concave  face  on  one  side,  will  answer  for  this, 
and  it  may  be  fixed  in  a  socket  as  much  larger  than  the 
tube  itself  as  is  necessary,  and  so  joined  to  the  tube. 
The  sqpindle  is  likewise  to  pass  through  guides  inserted  in 
the  tube,  and  to  be  sufficiently  long,  to  allow  for  the  sub- 
sidence by  wear  at  top.  On  it,  the  moving  part  should 
rest  in  equilibrium :  the  counterpoise  is  best  made  by  a 
loaded  ball,  carried  out  to  the  proper  distance  (which 
may  be  found  by  trial  befi^re  fixing  it)  on  a  slender,  single 
or  double  branch  of  iron.  The  whole  is  to  be  kept  down 
on  the  spindly  by  means  of  a  second,  and  larger,  mo- 
derately loaded  ball,  mounted  on  the  ceiltre  of  the  vane, 
and  turning  with  it. 

There  are  vanes  to  be  had  ready  made  in  London^ 
which  fulfil  pretty  nearly  these  conditions,  that  of  great 
durability  excepted.  This  is  best  insured,  where  expense 
is  Ddt  an  object,  by  using  coj^mt  wdl  gflt  for  the  ma- 
teriaL 

3.  As  U} position:  it  is  obvkms  that  thfo  instnunat 
ought  to  be  clear  of  ddiections  and  eddies,  firom  olgects 
on  the  same  or  a  higher  level.*  That  it  may  tiie  more 
easily  be  so  placed,  the  q;iindle  may  end  in  a  taper  shafts 

.  *  The  site  of  Geneva  remarkably  exemplifies  the  e&ct  of  local 
position  in  this  respect*  Here,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  yalle]r, 
like  nudes  point  almost  constaillly  either  to  SW  or  NE;  the  cross 
winds  going  orer  above  thrir  lereK 


of  recemng  a  fir  pde :  Hbe  latter  sAiouId  be  w^ 
paiiited  before  fixings  and  tbe  Vaite  pttt  on  and  adjusted 
tfter  it  is  fixed. 

In  this  stage  of  tbe  busbiess  the  workman  wiB  requiM' 
a  oompass,  if  letters  are  as  usual  attached  to  the  yane  i 
and  be  must  observe,  that  when  the  needle,  bjr  moving 
tte  compass  round,  is  made  to  point  to  the  variation 
mrth  (at  present  24^  west  of  north),  the  north  on  the 
card  of  the  compass  will  be  the  point  for  the  north 
of  the  vane.  The  exact  variation  is  now  annudljr  ^ 
insated  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  other  pub- 
bcations. 

The  vane  in  the  figure  is  on  the  scale  of  an  indi  to  a 
ftot:  the  section,  in  which  the  spindle,  the  flint,  and 
the  guides  are  represented,  is  drawn  two  inches  to  the 
loot:  the  ^indle  and  tube  are  stout  enough  for  a  mudbt 
krger  vane:  the  branches  carrying  the  ball  are  seen 


Of- the  Barometer. 

On  the  construction  and  uses  of  this  instrument  nmch 
has  been  written  which  need  not  here  be  repeated.  In 
q^pljing  it  to  the  purpose  of  the  meteorologist,  it  is  the 
doe  attention  of  the  observer  to  the  changes  it  undetgoes^ 
rather  than  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  itself  thai 
serves  to  promote  science.  Yet  as  the  mean  of  a  given 
nnmber  of  observations  at  any  |dace  is  applicable  to  other 
aol  unimportant  ends ;  and  as  these  means  must  fat  the 
most  part  differ  by  but  small  quantities,  it  is  desirable 
that  every  barometer,  from  which  we  are  dbout  to  take  the 
pains  to  register  a  series  of  changes,  should  have  the  pre« 
Tioos  labour  bestowed  upon  it  of  adjustn^nt  to  a  fixed 
standard,  which  is  probably  done  in  but  few  instances  at 
present     As  to  corrections  for  the  sHght  variations  of 
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temperature  which  take  place  in. an  inhabited  apart-, 
ment,  I  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  enter  upon  them. 
These  niceties  appear  to  belong  to  a  more  advanced  state, 
of  the  science ;  and  there  are  other  sources  of  discordance, 
at  present  more  obvious,  in  the  generally  varying  and  im- 
perfect construction  of  the  instrument. 

I  have  employed  the  same  barometer  in  all  my  ob- 
servations at  home  :^but  in  consequence  of  slight  accidents, 
it  has  been  more  than  once  re-filled,  in  doing  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  restore,  as  nearly  as  possible,,  the 
former  adjustment :  the  amount  of  the  error  of  this  will 
therefore  be  discoverable  at  any  time.  It  is  on  the  wheel 
or  siphon  construction,  made  by  Hcuu  about  the  year 
1796.  The  scale  extends  through  a  space  of  18  inches, 
and  the  workmanship  is  delicate ;  the  weight  which  rests 
on  thC'  quicksilver  preponderating  by  but  a  few  grains,  so 
that  the  raditis,  or  hand,  makes  a  sensible  libration  on 
suddenly  opening  or  shutting  the  doot  of  the  room,  as 
well  as  during  the  passage  of.  the.  strong  gusts  in  a  storm 
of  wind.  I  find  an '  advantage  in  having  it  fixed  in  a 
place  by  which,  when  at  home,  I  pass  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  day  :  for  as  often  as  I  perceive,  by  the  di- 
vergence of  the  radius  from  an  indea^^  which  is  also  made 
to  traverse  the  circle,  that  there  has  been  a  movement,  I 
adjust  the  latter  to  the  place,  and  thus  secure  the  ex- 
tremes. At  the  hour  of  observation,  if  •  the  movement 
has  been  wholly  in  ascent  or  descent,  the  extremes  are 
found,  the  one  in  the  highest  or  lowest  point  of  yesterday, 
the  other  in  the  present  place  of  the  radius :  but  if  there 
has  been  a  change  of  direction  to  any  extent  worth  notice, 
the  index  (which  is  never  put  back  again  in  this  case,  but 
left  in  the  place)  points  out  one  of  the  extremes  to  be 
noted,  and  the  radius  the  other.  It  is  rare  that  such 
changes  happen  .  in  the  night,  or  more  than  once  in  the 
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twentjr-foor  hours.  To  obtain  a  true  mean  for  this  periods- 
it  would  be  needful  to  put  down  a  considerable  number  of 
obsenratioDS.  In  re-printing  mj.  tables,  I  have  given  the 
extremes  only ;  purposing  hereafter  to  make  use,  in  ano-- 
ther  way,  of  the  medium  heights,  which  were  printed  for. 
several  years  in  a  third  column :  and  the  saipe,  as  to  the 
Dofium  heights  of  the  thermometer. 

I  have  possessed  for  some  years  an  eight-day  astro- 
Bomical  docic,  having  a  barometer  connected  with  it, 
made  in  1766,  by  Alexander*  Cummihg,  and  which,  on 
the  decease  of  that  excellent  mechanic,  his  family  allowed 
me  to  purchase  by  a  valuation.  This  curious  instrument 
leoords,  by.  means  of.  a  pencil  supported  on  the  quicksilver, 
sod  traversing  a  revolving  sc^e,  the  movements  of  the 
barometer  throughout  the  ye^ur;  requiring  for  this  pur- 
pose little  more  attention  than  the  regular  winding  up  of 
die  .dock.  When  I  bought  it,  there  was  a  latent  ddect 
m  the  bearings  of ,  the  escapement,  which  for  a  long  time. 
gii«  me. considerable  trouble,  the  false  beat  which  it  oc- 
casioned coming  on  at  uncertain  intervals,  during  which 
the  going  was  incorrect.  This  I  have  at  length  discovered 
sad  remedied ;  as  I  can  now  put  full  confidence  in  the  re- 
ports of  this  automat an^  I  shall  probably  give  them  to 
the  puUic  at  intervals,  with  remarks.  In  the  meaa 
tiine  I  may- observe^  that  the  advantage  it  confers  .on  a 
diUgeot  observer,  .with  respect  to  the  extremes  of  move- 
me&t,^is  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 

These  may  be  got  nearly  as  well,  with  daily  attention, 
m  ,tbe  way  I  have  mentioned,  from  a  good  barometer, 
akfiie :  but  in  the  case  of  absence  from  home,  in  that  of 
great  depressions,  which  may  have  their  crisis  in  the 
oigllt,.  and  for  studying  the  succession  and  character  of 
the  Afferent  movement^  it  is  a  iqost  valuable  assistant. 

IiTrthe  autumn  of  1801,  being  desirous  of  exhibiting 
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on  a  very  Imge  scale  the  variable  pressure  of  the  atmo^ 
sphere,  I  d^t^mined  on  filling  a  barometer  witib  linsted 
Mj  which  is  known  to  remain  fluid  in  the  greatest  cold 
ttiat  obtains  in  our  winters.  The  tube  was  an  invated 
siphon  of  lead  pipe,  fixed  against  an  outer  wall  6[  my 
house ;  the  short  leg  of  the  siphcm,  in  whidi  the  move^ 
ment  was  to  be  obtained,  rising  into  the  basement  story. 
I  had  the  two  extremities  made  of  tinned  copper,  each  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  proportions  of  the  instrument 
were  deduced  firotn  a  comparison  of  the  respective  specific 
gravities  of  the  oil  and  of  quicksilver.  I  calculated  the 
range  of  the  colunm  at  about  three  feet  sii^  inches ;  one 
half  of  which  being  lost  by  the  siphcm  construction,  the 
remainder  might  still  have  been  extended  by  a  float  and 
pulley,  with  a  proper  radius,  to  a  scale  61  several  yards. 
I  managed  by  means  of  the  ak-pump,  and  by  repeatedly 
exposing  it  to  the  Torricellian  void  in  the  tube  itsd^  to 
dear  the  oil  of  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  it  con- 
tained ;  and  in  effect  to  place  it  in  counterpoise  with  the 
atmosphere.  On  proceeding  to  observe  the  movements, 
by  means  of  a  rod  supported  on  the  shorter  column,  I 
found  the  range  such  aslhad  expected:  but  the  dis- 
crepancy of  the  proportionate  variations  of  the  oil  and 
quicksilver  barometers  was  continual  and  great.  Hie 
cause  of  this  appeared  to  lie  in  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture out  of  doors.  These  might  have  been  allowed  for  by 
calculation :  but  as  it  was  evident  that  the  lead  pipe  abo 
must  undergo  considerable  changes  of  capacity  firom  this 
cause,  the  project  became  too  com[dicated,  and  I  gave  it 
up.  I  stiU  think  that  in  some  situations,  such  as  the  shaft 
of  a  mine,  where  the  requisite  height  could  be  obtained 
fbr  the  column  with  an  equaUe  tempentfure,  that  such 
an  instrument'  might  be  used,  either  with  linseed  oil,  or  . 
water,  to  procure  a  large  extent  of  variation. 


Of  the  Thermometer. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  this  place  about  the  common 
(benmrniet^'y  in  the  use  of  which  the  meteolx)logi8t  only 
partakes  with  others.  The  thennometer  of  StA*  may  be 
caBed  his  exclusive  property,  and  it  is  the  best  adapted  to 
Ids  purpose.  This  most  useful  instrument  was  invented 
about  the  year  1780,  by  James  Six,  of  Canterbury :  • 
the  Knowing  year  was  probably  the  first  in  wlddk  the 
temperature  of  both  day  and  night  was  accurately  noted ; 
and  this  observer  first  discovered  that  the  nocturnal  cold 
is  greatest  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  idea  of  a 
Aermometer  to  mark  the  extremes  of  temperature  appears 
to  have  originated  with  one  of  the  Bernouillis:  it  was 
worthy  of  a  great  genius,  and  the  science  will  continue 
to  owe  much  both  to  the  invention  which  conceived,  and 
to  the  ingenuity  which  executed  it. 

like  some  other  instruments,  however,  this  hds  be* 
come  d^raded  in  the  hands  of  successive  workmen :  it 
baa  now  several  defects ;  and  as  we  have  no  substitute  for 
it  of  nearly  equal  merit,  I  shall  bestow  some  notice  on 
these  fkolts,  and  point  out  the  most  obvious  remedies. 

1.  The  size  of  the  whole  instrument  has  been  injudi- 
doosly  lessened.  Originally,  the  tube  containing  the 
akohcd  was  **  about  16  inches  long,  and  ^  of  an  inch  in 
&metei'.*'  I  now  meet  with  them  commonly  of  about 
half  this  length :  though  it  is  obvious,  that  the  crowding 
together  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale,  which  ensues  from 
this  change,  must  increase  the  chances  of  error,  both  in 
graduating  and  observing:  while  in  point  of  sensitnlity 
(the  usual  reason  for  a  small  bulb)  the  instrument  can 
have  gained  but  little. 

S.  The  original  construction  of  the  indexes,  or  floats. 


*  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Uxii.  bsziv.  luxnL 
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has  been  abandoned,  I  know  not  on  what  account ;  but 
the  substitute  is,  at  aU  events,  a  bad  one.     A  spring  made 
of  no  better  material  than  a  stiff  hair  is  now  imperfectly 
attached  to  a  needle,  which  is  capped  at  each  end  with  iEt 
drop  of  glass.     But  the  needle  was  at  first  inclosed  in  a 
fine  tube  of  glass :  this  was  inserted  at  each  end  in  a 
short  cylinder  of  glass,  nearly  of  the  diami^ter  of  the 
tube  in  which  it  was  to  move;  and  the  spring  consbted 
.  of  a  glass  thread,  drawn '  out  taper  from  the  upper  cy- 
find^,  to  the  length  of  \  of  an  inch ;  which,  being  set  a 
little ,  oblique,   pressed  lightly  on  the  side  of  the  tube 
when  introduced.    The  length  of  this  spring,  added  to 
that  of  the  needle,  was  a  disadvantage ;  as  the  latter  was 
stopped  in  its  ascent,  and  became  useless  as  an  index,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  probable. extremity  of  the 
scale.    There  was  likewise  no  necessity  for  inclosing  the 
needle  in  glass.     I  would  propose  to  make  the  index  of  a 
needle,  f  of  an  inch  in  length ;  to  restore  the  cylindrical 
cap^,  which  may  be  made,  as  at  first,  of  very  short.pieoes 
4>f  tube;  and  to  Insert  along  with  the  needle  into  the 
vpper  cap,  three  pieces  of  the  finest  steel  wire.    These 
being  cut  off  just  above  the  lower  cylinder^  bent  a  little 
oQtward,  and  severally  capped  at  the  point  with  a  very 
small  drop  of  fusible  glass,  will  form  springs,  having  their 
play,  in  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders,  round  the 
needle;  and  they  will  be  as  durable  as  the  instrument  it- 
self. 

I  conceive  that  the  resistance  of  a  cylinder,,  nearly 
filing  thetube,  wiU  enable  the  quicksilver  to  move  these 
springs  without  danger  of  passing  above  the  index,  as 
happens  sometimes  at  present  with  the  globular  caps. 
Then  as  to  the  magnet^  I  would  advise  such  an  one  to  be 
sold  with  the  instrument  as  will  at  all  times  command 
the  needle :  one  which  wUl  lift  some  pounds,  and  with 
provision  for  keeping  a  weight  appended  to  it,  to  preserve 
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its  power.  The  sinking  of  the  index,  which  defeats  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  invention,  I  conceive  will  tlms  be 
efiectiialiy  prevented.  At  any  rate,  stiffer  sjuings  and  a 
brger  magnet  must  be  resorted  to,  to  regain  its  reputation. 

3.  Hiere  is  yet  a  third  defect.  At  the  first  ap^Nroach 
of  odd  weather,  a  small  bubble  of  air  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  spirit,  which,  increasing  and  getting 
into  the  tube,  at  length  occupies  several  degrees  of  the 
scale ;  but  without  d^turbing  the  results  in  proportion. 
I  have  got  rid  of  this,  by  first  cooling  the  instrument,  so  as 
to  faring  the  air  back  into  the  spirit  tube,  and  then  making 
the  babUe  move  to  and  fro  in  the  spirit  be&re  the  fire : 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  included  air 
and  vapour,  soon  drives  it  back  into  the  spirit ;  but  it  is 
subject  to  re-appear.  The  radical  cure  is,  to  break  the 
point  of  the  upper  bulb,  and  let  in  the  atmosjpheric  air : 
veiy  little  waste  of  the  spirit  will  ensue  in  a  long  time,  if 
the  point  be  fine :  if  it  be  too  solid,  the  glass  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  firame,  and  the  point  cautiously  drawn 
oat  before  breaking,  by  heating  it  at  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  applying  another  piece  of  glass  when  it  is  hot 
enough  to  adhere.  But  as  this  requires  a  practised  hand, 
the  workman  should  leave  the  upper  bulb  with  a  point 
fine  enough  to  be  easily  nipped  off,  should  it  be  found 
needful  Spirit  may  be  introduced  into  this  upper  bulb 
at  any  time,  by  first  warming,  and  then  cooling  it  with 
the  q)erture  immersed.  -  • 

4.  The  descending  scale  is  often,  and  indeed  gener^y. 
graduated  further  than  the  lower  end  of  the  index  is  ca^ 
paUe  of  following  it.  The  workman  may  avoid  this,  by 
sfosmg  a  few  degrees  at  the  ascending  extremity  of  the 
soak.  Here  he  need  noU  for  our  climate,  ever  go  beyond 
110^ — while,  at  the  cold  extreme,  the  index  should  be 
capaiAe  of  showing  10^  below  zero,  which  will  sulBce  io 
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5.  A  Six's  thermometer  should  be  mounted  (at  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground),  on  a  fixed  support,  not  hung 
up  free,  as  the  present  construction  indicates,  and  liable 
to  swing  and  strike  with  violent  gusts  of  wind.  A  ma« 
hogany  frame,  or  back,  may  be  provided  with  two  project- 
ing brackets,  into  which  the  box  scale  may  enter  by  a  pivot 
at  each  end.  By  this  means  the  thermometer  may  be  set 
facing  that  part  of  the  general  north  exposure,  where, 
from  the  disposition  of  the  surrounding  objects,  the  heat 
may  have  the  freest  radiation  to  the  open  sky;  a  point 
which  late  discoveries  show  to  be  important :  and  in  si^ 
tuations  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  go  in  front,  the  scale 
will  admit  of  being  turned  towards  the  observer. 

To  the  above  mounting,  it  will  in  some  situations  be 
proper  to  add  a  small  shelter  above  the  instrument,  which 
shall  suffice  to  keep  off  direct  showers  at  leasts— and,  at  a 
suitable  distance  on  the  west  side,  a  shade  moveable  on 
hinges,  to  be  interposed,  in  the  heat  of  summer  only,  be* 
tween  the  instrument  and  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

As  the  position  of  the  thermometers  which  I  have 
used  varied  in  the  different  stations,  it  will  be  most  con-r 
venient  to  describe  the  position,  when  treating  of  the 
mean  temperature  at  each. 

Of  the  Hygrometer, 

In  determining  to  substitute  for  the  daily  amount  of 
evaporation,  in  one  of  iny  columns,  the  degrees  of  mois- 
ture indicated  by  the  hygrometer,  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
making  choice  of  that  of  De  Luc.  This  instrument  is 
capable  of  bearing,  with  little  injury,  a  constant  exposure 
to  the  air  abroad :  I  have  accordingly  kept  it  hung  up, 
near  the  thermometer,  in  a  small  tin  frame,  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  which  are  of  open  work,  with  a  glass  in  front : 
90  that  the  whole  instrument  is  visible,  and  the  air  freely 
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admittedt  wtile  the  rain,  and  the  fingers  of  the  curious, 
ueexdaded. 

Mj  instrument  consists,  essentially,  of  a  very  slender 
itrip  oi  whalebone,  which,  having  been  cut  out  of  the 
piece  across  the  grain^  and  reduced  by  scraping  to  the 
leqidaite  thimiess,  with  a  length  of  about  8|  inches,  is 
so  iDoanted  in  a  brass  frame,  with  a  counteracting  spring 
of  wire,  as  to  move  an  index  round  a  circular  scale  of 
tiuee  inches  circumference.  The  shortening  of  the  strip  of 
whalebone  by  dryness,  and  the  lengthening  by  moisture^ 
whfle  the  spring  keeps  it  extended,  respectively  carry  the 
index  towanls  the  extremes  of  the  scale.  The  moist  ex-' 
treme,  which  the  inventor  fixed  at  100^,  is  now  and 
then  attained,  in  winter^  in  the  natural  state  of  the  air: 
but  the  dry,  never. 

Tbe  latter  is  accordingly  fixed  by  a  method,  in  which  the 
buyer  may  at  any  time  prove  for  himself,  whether  the 
iostroment  has  had,  or  retains,  its  proper  adjustments 
For  this  purpose,  a  few  ounces  of  fresh-burned  quicklime 
are  to  be  put  into  a  dry  wide-mouthed  stopper  bottle, 
with  sufficient  room  above  for  the  hygrometer  to  rest 
qxm  the  lime  without  soiling  the  whalebone.  The  instru* 
Dent  being  placed,  the  stopper  is  to  be  put  in,  and, 
far  greater  security,  closed  round  with  putty.  In  48 
boon,  or  thereabouts,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  index, 
under  these  circumstances,  will  pass  to  zero,  which  point 
it  ought  not  at  any  rate  to  exceed.  The  hygrometer  is 
next  to  be  exposed  for  a  few  hours,  under  a  close  glass 
to  the  vapour  of  water,  at  a  mean  temperature,  and  if 
coDvenient,  in  a  mean  state  of  the  barometer ;  but  with- 
out being  inunersed  in  the  water.  The  index,  if  right 
^  the  other  extreme,  should  now  go  to  100^ 

Shoidd  it  prove  out  of  its  place,  yet  with  the  proper 
«nge,  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame  a  small  screw, 
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by  turning  which  it  may  be  adjusted:  but  should  the 
range  prove  several  degrees  too  large,  or  too  small,  either 
the  parts  of  the  instrument  have  not  been  duly  pro- 

.portioned  by  the  maker,  or  it  has  suffered  by  use  or 
accident. 

This  hygrometer  shows  the  effect  of  moisture  on 
whalebone  to  be  precisely  the  same  as.on  a  deal  boasrd : 
which^  as  every  one  knows,  will  swell,  or  extend  itself 
in  breiadth,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  contract  again 
as  it  dries.     Now  the  board,  after  a  few  summers   and 

'Winters,  loses  this  property,  or  becomes  seasoned:  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ihe  same  effect  must  be  produced 
in  time  on  the  whalebone.  But  the  texture  of  the  latter 
substance  is  so  greatly  superior  in  hardness  and  firmness 
to  deal,  that  it  i^  probable  few  single  observers  will  wear  out. 
their  instruments.  If  deterioration,  however,  be  dreaded, 
it  may  be  indefinitely  put  off,  by  exposing  the  hygrome- 
ter only  at  the  time  of  observation :  the  few  minutes 
taken  up  in  observing  and  noting  the  other  instruments, 
may  often,  though  they  will  not  always,  suffice  to  make 
it  take  the  degree  of  moisture  present  in  the  air.  And 
for  such  a  mode  of  observing,  the  delicate  hair  hygro- 
meter of  Saussure,  of  which  I  have  had  as  yet  but  little 
experience,  will  be  preferred  by  accurate  meteorologists. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  though  graduated  alike, 
these  two  instruments  do  not  range  together,  and  their 
results  must  not  be  entered  in  the  same  column. 

I  have  caused  a  workman  to  add  to  the  hygrometa:  of 
De  Luc,  a  pair  of  detached  indexes,  to  be  moved  by  the 
one  in  connexion  with  the  whalebone ;  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  the  greatest  degrees  of  moisture  and  dryness, 
which  take  place  in  a  given  interval :  but  I  have  not  yet 
bad  opportunity  to  prove  how  far  they  will  answer  in 
practice. 
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0/*  the  Gauges  for  Rmn  and  Evaporation. 

These  are  treated  of  tc^ether,  as  being  connected  in 
tbe  most  essential  part, — the  graduated  measure  for  the 


The  rain-gauge  consists  of  three  pieces,  a  funhel,  a 
botde,  and  the  measure.  The  Jutmel  is  most  convenientlj' 
made  of  five  inches  opening,  and  of  the  form  represented 
b  tlie  figure :  the  mouth-piece  of  brass,  turned  in  a  lathe, 
the  ranainder  of  tinned  copper.  It  has  two  necks :  the 
inner  and  longer  one  widening  a  little  downwards,  enters 
fep  into  the  bottle,  and  conveys  the  rain :  the  outer 
Deck  is  sddered  on  the  cone  of  the  funnel,  having  no 
opening  into  the  latter :  it  serves  the  necessary  purpose  of 
pRTeoting  the  entrance  of  water  fhnn  the  outside ;  and 
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by  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bottle,  it  gives  steadi- 
ness to  the  funnel. 

As  to  ihe  bottle,  a  common  wine-quart  will  contain 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  of  rain  on  this  funnel ; 
but  it  is  better  to  use  a  three-pint  bottle  (technically 
termed  a  Winchester  quart),  which  has  the  proportions 
given  in  the  figure.  For  an  unusual  fall-  of  rain  may 
happen,  when  a  previous  quantity  has  not  been  measured 
out:  and  it  is  on  such  occasions  that  we  would  wish, 
more  especially,  to  be  certain  of  the  amount. 

A  cylindrical  glass  of  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  exdusive 
of  its  foot,  and  1-f  inch  in  diameter,  serves  to  make  the 
measure.  It  is  graduated  into  parts,  each  of  which  is 
equal  in  capacity  to  the  depth  of  -j^  of  an  inch  on  the 
area  of  the  mouth  of  the  funnel.  A  glass  of  the  above 
size  will  measure  out  fifty  such  parts,  or  half  an  inch  at 
once.  The  graduation  is  conducted  on  the  principle 
(which  is  a  medium  between  calculation  and  experiment) 
that  a  cylinder  of  water  at  a  mean  temperature,  an  inch 
deep,  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  weighs  10  ounces  troy. 
The  hundredth  part  of  this,  or  48  grains,  is  accordingly 
taken  for  the  graduating  quantity,  and  the  scale  is  formed 
by  successive  additions,  at  each  of  which  the  surface  is 
marked.  Considering  the  nature  of  this  operation,  which 
scarcely  admits  of  our  going  to  fractions  of  a  grain,  I 
suppose  the  above  standard  to  be  sufficiently  correct.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  etch  the  scale  on  the  glass  with 
fluoric  acid,  but  it  is  more  conspicuous  when  engraved  at 
the  glass-cutter*s  wheel.  Previously  to  sending  it  for  this 
purpose,  the  whole  scale  should  be  traced,  either  on  a 
strip  of  paper  pasted  on  before  it  is  divided,  or  in  oil 
paint  on  the  glass  itself.  A  diamond,  or  steel  point,  may 
be  used  for  engraving  the  scale,  in  default  of  other  means. 

Although  I  recommend  these  dimensions  as  convenient, 
.and  have  had  them  executed  in  difierent  instances  for 
others,  I  have  hitherto  used  a  gauge^  the  funnel  of  which 
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has  eight  inches  aperture,  and  the  measure  is  graduated 
bf  the  quantity  of  124  grains,  the  bottle  being  lai^  in 
proportion. 
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For  tropical  climates,  and  in  cases  where  a  lai^ge  bottle 
is  firand  inconvenient,  the  whole  recipient  part  may  be  of 
inuied  copper,  the  rim  excepted,  which  is  still  to  be  of 
toned  brass.  On  this  construction,  a  moveable  funnel  may 
be  kt  in,  so  as  to  rest  bebw  the  rim  and  prevent  evapora- 
tion;  a  spout,  with  asmaU  aperture,  should  also  be  provided 
at  the  side,  both  for  the  convenience  of  emptying  the  water 
ioto  the  measure,  and  to  permit  the  air,  on  occasion,  to 
pw  out  fireely.    (See  the  figure  above.) 

The  position  which,  since  the  year  1811,  I  have  pre- 
ened for  the  rain-gauge,  is  to  sink  it  into  the  ground, 
bringbg  the  mouth  of  the  fimnel  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  tarf ;  which  should  be  kept  cut,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear 
tpace  of  an  inch  or  two  around.  In  winter,  when  snow 
may  be  expected,  it  is  proper  to  raise  it  a  few  inches.  A 
thick  sheet  of  snow  is  apt  to  have  a  large  depression 
shore  the  funnel,  the  sur&ce  of  which,  slightly  thawed 
umI  firozen  again,  has,  more  than  once,  collected  and 
KDt  into  my  gauge  a  redundancy  of  water.  On  the  sub*- 
ject  of  different  products  from  different  situations  of  the 
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^auge,  the  readar  may  consult  the  appendix  to  Table  bdv; 
ion  this  Tolume. 

The  graduated  measure  for  the  rain,  being  numbered 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale  downward,  serves  also 
to  ascertain  the  evaporation.  For  this  purpose,  a  cylin- 
drical tinned  copper  vessel  is  employed,  of  five  inches 
diameter  within,  furnished  with  a  rim  to  prevent  spilling, 
in  which  is  a  lip,  set  on  clear  of  the  cylinder.  Two 
measures,  or  an  inch  of  water  being  poured  in,  fills  two 
thirds  of  the  cylinder :  the  vessel  is  then  placed  near  the 
ground,  in  a  situation  where  it  may  be  sheltered  from 
rain,  and  have  the  sun*s  rays  without  reflection.  At  the 
end  of  24  hours,  or  a  longer  period,  extending  to  a  week 
if  desirable,  but  regulated  by  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
water  being  returned  into  the  measure,  the  quantity 
which  has  evaporated  may  be  read  off,  and  the  vessel  re- 
plenished. For  wanner  climates,  or  longer  periods  of 
ob^tvation,  the  depth  of  the  vessel  may  be  increased, 
and  a  greater  number  of  measures  put  in.     See  fig.  p.  xxi. 
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Where  the  evaporation  alone  is  in  question,  and  the 
observer  wishes  to  ascertain  it  daily,  without  trouble,  the 
following  contrivance  may  be  used. — On  a  plate  of  glass, 
6  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  a  line  is  to 
be  drawn,,  near  and  parallel  to  one  side,  to  serve  for  a 
base.  From  this  a  diagonal  scale,  etched  with  fluoric 
add,  is  to  be  carried  up,  ascending  at  the  rate  oi  one 
inch  in  ten;  so  that  the  tenths  of  an  inch  into  which  it 
|s  ultimately  divided,  shall  rise  in  progression  just  -^^ 
pf  an  inch  above  each  other.  The  glass  being  now 
fi^ed  perpendicularly  on  its  edge,  in  a  vessel  of  the 
proper   capacity  and   depth   (if  this  be  square  it  may 
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be  set  in  diagonally,  and  supported  by  the  angles)  a 
little  water  is  first  to  be  put  in ;  the  surface  of  which  is 
to  be  brought,  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  vessel,  to 
range  with  the  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
This  adjustment  made,  more  water  is  to  be  added,  up  to 
the  line  which  cuts  the  division  at  zero.  Then,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sur&ce  is  lowered  by  evaporation,  it  will 
cot  the  several  divisions  in  succession,  indicating  at  sight 
the  effect  to  the  100th  of  an  inch. 

Lastly,  for  delicate  occasional  observations  on  raint  deWf 
or  coaparation,  I  have  an  instrument  which  will  indicate 
atber  to  the  1000th  of  an  inch,  and  which  I  likewise  find 
Dsefiil  in  graduating  other  gauges.  This  instrument,  a 
figure  of  which  is  given  on  the  succeeding  page,  I  shall 
now  describe. 

A  fimnel  like  that  of  the  rain-gauge,  but  with  an  upright 
qrlindrical  rim,  five  inches  in  diameter,  terminates  in  a 
glass  tube  20  inches  long,  and  of  half  an  inch  calibre ; 
hanng  at  bottom  a  good  stc^-cock.  The  tube  is  gradu- 
ated on  the  principle  of  the  glass  measure  above  described : 
hot  the  divisions  are  here  wide  enough  to  admit  of  deci* 
mal  subdivisions.  When  the  instrument  is  used  Jor  eoa* 
finratian,  the  tube  is  first  to  be  filled  to  the  zero  at  top; 
a  bottle  of  water  is  then  to  be  added,  so  that  the  surface 
may  stand  at  a  proper  height  in  the  cylinder  during  the 
experiment ;  at  the  dose  ot  which,  the  same  quantity  of 
water  being  returned  into  the  bottle,  the  deficiency  will 
qipear  in  the  tube.  When  for  dew,  or  for  rain,  in  minute 
qoantities,  or  at  short  intervids,  water  is  to  be  introduced 
up  to  the  zero  at  bottom,  ata^  the  inside  of  the  funnel 
moistened  with  a  sponge  at  the  outset ;  the  difference  in 
volume  caused  by  change  of  temperature,  must  in  these 
deBcate  experiments  be  obviated,  or  allowed  for.  This 
instrument  requires  likewise  a^support  to  keep  it  upright 
and  steady  in  use. 
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Of  the  Fapour-poini. 

As  I  bave  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  tDLJ  ob« 
aerratioiis  made  mention  of  the  vapaur-paini,  I  may  here 
eiqUn,  that  hy  this  term  is  meant  the  degree  of  Fahren^ 
heft's  thermometer,  at  which  a  body  colder  than  the  air 
(sodi  as  a  glass  of  pump  water)  will  lio  longer  collect 
moisture  from  it.  For  this  experiment  (which  was  first 
introduced  by  Dalton,  and  is  a  useful  one  in  studying 
the  subject  of  raith  though  seldom  performed)  the  liquid 
m  the  glass  should  be  cold  enough,  either  naturally,  or  by 
artificial  refrigeration,  to  ensure  the  effect  above-mentioned  t 
then,  as  the  temperature  of  the  glass  slowly  increases  by 
Ae  contact  of  the  moist  air,  it  is  to  be  repeatedly  dried 
with  a  dean  doth,  till  the  dew  no  longer  re-4ppears  oil 
its  suifiEUK ;  at  which  moment  a  delicate  thermometer, 
premusly  immersed  in  the  liquid  within,  gives  the  vapouf « 
pobt,  or  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  vapour  can  sub- 
sist in  the  present  state  of  the  atmosphere.  See  the  notei 
to  table  L  Ixvii.  Ixxxiii. 

Of  the  Cyanametef*i 

One  of  these  instruments  having  beeli  put  into  mf 
hands  by  Professor  Pictet,  at  Getieva^  in  thfe  sutnmer  of 
1816,  I  hrought  it  home  to  tnake  trial  of  its  Use :  but 
the  almost  continual  recurrence  of  turbid  skies  since  that 
period,  has  nearly  defeated  my  purpose  hithetto.  I  shall, 
however,  describe  and  figure  it  for  th^  readies  ]liforma« 
tion.  The  figure  on  the  succeedii^  page  is  drawn  one 
fcurth  of  the  actual  dimensions.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
express  more  than  the  general  outline^ 
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The  cjanometer  of  Saussure  is,  in  effect,  a  circle  of 
small  pieces  of  paper  tinted  with  blue,  and  pasted  on  a 
card,  which  is  open  in  the  middle,  and  folds  in  two,  with 
the  patterns  inward.  They  are  numbered  from  0  to  52 :  ^he 
^t  js  of  the  colour  of  solid  indigo,  that  is^  nearly  blpck ; 
and  the  cdjpurs  lighten  gradually  through  the  whole 
series,  till,  at  0,  nothing  remains  but  the  white  paper. 
The  colour  goes  quite  to  the  outer  edge ;  but  on  the  inner, 
a  space  is  left  for  the  number. . 

Its  use  is,  to  assist  the  judgment  in  detenninixig  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky ;  which 
varies  greatly  in  different  seasons,,  and  still  more  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  tod  at  different  elevations  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. For  this  purpose  it  is  held  up  in  such  a  dijrection 
that,  while  a  full  light  falls  on  the  pattern,  the  sky  may 
be  seen  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  card  is  turned  till  the 
sameness^  or  near  approximation,  of  the  tint  of  some 
number  is  decided  on ;  which  is  then  set  down  for  the 
colour  of  the  sky. 

This  invention  is  chiefly  useful  to  the  traveller,  who^ 
in  ascending  mountain^,  and  in  changing  climates,  meets 
with  a  range  of  colour  to  which  a  single  situation  scarcely 
affords  a  parallel.  About  half  the  range  of  the  scale  may  be 
found,  probably,  in  our  own  skies.  That  they  do  not 
attain  to  the  intensity  of  those  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
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at  the  Continent,  is  manifest  from  the  suipriae  with 
wiudi  onr  travellers  view  for  the  fint  time  the  blue  rivcxs 
and  lakes  of  those  countries.  They  forget  that  they  are 
IB  &ct  contemplating,  in  a  natural  cjranometer,  a  pheno- 
maxm  to  which,  by  its  gradual  ai^roach*  the  eye  had 
9kaiy  become  accustomed,  when  turned  to  the  vault  of 
tfaeiieavens. 

Smfile  as  this  Uttle  instrument  appears,  I  have  great 
doofal  whether  our  workmen,  who  may  attempt  it,  can, 
give  it  any  improvement ;  save,  perhaps,  fay  securing  the 
back  with  morocco  leather,  and  providing  a  case*  The 
ten  and  size  were  certainly  adopted  after  mature  r&» 
leotiao,  and  difierent  trials.  Those  who  incline  to  ex-i 
erase  their  ingenuity  oil  this  subject^  may  do  it  with  more 
poaise,  by  trying  difiBsrent  combinations  or  thicknesses 
of  Uue  glassy  to  be  viewed  against  a  ground  of  dead 
ariiite^  in  the  manner  ahore^mentionedL 

Of  the  Electrical  Apparatus. 

Thete  are  several  wajrs  in  which  the  electricity  of  the 
ataso^heie  may  be  investigated,  as 

1.  By  small  instruments  managed  by  the  hand,  with 
some  of  which  the  most  mi^te  quantities  of  it  may  be 
detected.  Of  these  I  havi  had  very  Uttle  experience,  and 
diaU  theie&ce  omit  to  tiieat  of  tiiem. 

S.  By  the  wulcded  rod,  or  conductor.  In  the  forst 
tfmeyean  of  my  observations,  the  reader  will  find  pretty 
fiequent  notice  of  the  state  of  the  natural  electricity,  ob« 
tained  in  dna  way.  My  apparatus  was  constructed  on 
the  plan  o[  thdl  described  in  the  Phflo.  Trans.  voL  txxxiL 
part  iL  by  John  Read,  who,  in  the  years  1790  and 
1791»  accumulated  a  valuable  mass  of  focts  on  this  sub- 
ject, whic^  he  has  there  rqxirted.  I  made,  however, 
Urn  SoOmris^  variatioua  in  the  apparatus :  the  conductor 
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itsdf  was  a  nngle  taper  rod  of  iron,  wMcb  by  a  screw  at 
the  bottom  entered  finnly  into  a  brass  cap,  cemented  upon 
a  glass  pillar;  the  latter  standing^ree  in  a  socket  of  wood. 
By  means  of  a  stout  ^^ass  tube,  and  other  defences  of 
glass  and  cork,  the  rod  passed  up  through  an  angle  of  my 
observatOTy,  rising  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  roof,  whidi 
height  I  found  sufficient  I  added  to  the  part  whidi  commu- 
nicated with  the  ground,  a  stout  arvh  which,  tumii^  on  a 
joint,  could  at  any  time  be  shut  to  the  cap  of  the  pillar^ 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  a  conductor  to  the  earth :  and  ia 
this  state  I  commonly  left  it,  when  out  of  use.  When  I 
removed  my  residence,  I  took  down  this  apparatus,  and 
have  not  erected  it  at  Tottenham.  Hence  the  deficiency 
of  electrical  observations  in  the  latter  years. 

3.  By  the  inmkUed  kite.  This  subject  is  wdl  handled 
by  Cavallo,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  IVeatise  on 
Electricity.  The  few  experiments  I  have  made  with  the 
kite  amply  confirm  to  me  his  opinion,  that  the  metallic 
thread  is  the  conducting  in  this  case,  and  the  kite  its 
support  only.  I  have  likewise  discovered  what  seems  a 
material  improvement  Instead  of  twisting  together  the 
conducting  and  supporting  threads,  as  heretofore,  I  leave 
the  kite  with  its  string  precisely  fai  the  state  in  which 
boys  raise  it :  so  that  it  may  be  flown  in  a  pretty  high 
wind,  and  carry  out  plenty  of  line  of  sufficient  strength ; 
or  in  gentle  gales,  a  lighter  string.  The  conducting  thread, 
which  may  now  consist  of  the  fine  lace-thread  before 
intertwisted  with  the  common  string,  is  tied  to  a  loop  in 
the  latter,  two  or  three  yards  below  the  kite :  so  that 
while  the  kite  is  set  up  by  two  persons,  a  third  lets  out 
the  lace  from  an  insulated  red;  keeping  always  to 
leeward,  that  the  stress  may  be  wholly  on  the  common 
string.  When  this  is  let  out  to  the  desired  length,  it  is 
likewise  insulated,  by  attaching  a  loop  tied  in  it  to  a  hook, 
fixed  on  a  glass  handle.    By  this  management,  the  con* 
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iaOmg  thread  hangs  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  mnd 
nay  pennit,  and  is  in  little  danger  of  breaking. 

Those  who  attempt  to  use  tins  apparatus  should  have 
akill  enough  to  know  when  the  douds  actually  portend  a 
disdnige  to  the  earth :  at  which  times  alone  I  believe  it 
to  be  attended  with  any  danger.  It  is  the  most  likely 
ncdiod  I  know  of,  to  obtain  satis£actory  observations  on 
the  dectaricity  given  to  the  air  by  the  passage  of  clouds. 
Thd  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  is  certainly  best  collected  by 
theinsulated  rod. 

4.  The  variable  electricily  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
tnmi  to  aflfect  considerably  the  action  of  De  Luc*s  eleC" 
triaU  eotumn.  As  some  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in 
tbe  observations  of  my  Mend  Thomas  Forster,  inserted 
in  this  work,  I  shall  follow  his  description  of  the  instru- 
nent  It  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  circular 
and  very  thin  pludtes,  of  silver,  of  paper,  and  of  zinc,  al* 
teraatdy  jdaoed  on  each  other,  and  pressed  dosely  to- 
getfaer,  ao  as  to  fonn  a  column.  One  end  of  the  column 
tkisananged  is  observed  to  become  permanently  dec- 
tiiiied  plus,  the  other  minus:  a  bell  is  connected  with 
CKfa,  and  a  small  ball  of  metal  is  suspended  between  the 
Mk  The  whole  is  endosed  in  glass  and  insulated. 
Fiaa  the  tendency  of  the  dectridty  to  become  equalized, 
^iQe  it  is  continually  renewed,  the  metallic  dapper  keeps 
PMB^  to  and  firo  between  the  bells.  And  the  varieties 
m  Ae  kind  of  pidsation  produced  by  this  means,  with  its 
oocawmal  mtervak,  or  even  cessations  for  a  considerable 
tim^  constitute  the  effects  to  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
tke  odier  phenomena  of  the  season. 

()f  the  Notes  and  Miscellaneous  Matter. 

The  notes  appended  to  my  eailier  taUes  of  observations. 
voepobfidied  in  an  incomplete  state :  the  confined  in^ 
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terest  oF  the  subject  at  that  period^  and  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  probaUe  reception  of  the  terins  used  to  designate 
the  clouds,  made  me  sparing  of  them  for  two  or  three  years. 
On  concluding  to  insert  the  suppressed  notes  in  this  trork, 
I  found  that,  from  the  mode  of  reference  by  letters  instead 
of  dates,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  incorporate  them 
with  the  rest.  They  are  therefore  left  in  the  less  con- 
venient form  of  additions* 

The  nomenclature  of  clouds^  to  which  I  have  just  al- 
luded, having  now  grown  into  pretty  general  use  among 
the  meteorologists  of  our  own  country,  I  shall  not  need  to 
introduce  it  to  the  reader  as  a  novelty.  In  the  second 
volume  the  terms  ibr  the  clouds,  which  are  used  in  the 
notes,  will  be  fiiUy  explaitied.  In  the  mean  time  the 
reader,  who  may  Hot  have  acquired  them,  will  find  the 
system  in  its  original  state  in  Tilloch's  Philosophical 
Magazine,  vol.  xvi.  xvii.  and  (with  some  changesr  not 
affecting  the  nomenclature)  in  Biees's  Cydopeedia,  article 
Cloud;  as  also  in  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  vdL 
XXX.  It  has  bean  abridged  and  reported  in  several  other 
puUications:  anc]^  in  the  supplement  now  publishing  to 
the  Encydop^Mfia  Britannica,  with  the  addition  of  a(  se€ 
cf  new  terms  for  the  modifications,  intended  for  the  use 
of  English  readers.  I  mention  these  in  order  to  have  the 
Importunity  of  sa3nng  that  I  do  not  adopt  them.  The 
names  for  die  clouds  which  I  deduced  from  the  Latin  are 
but  seven  in  number,  and  very  easy  tcr  Femember :  tHey 
were  intended  bA  arbitrary  terms  for  the  shiu:ture  of 
clouds,  and  tiie  nieaning  of  eadi  was  carefully  fisfied  by 
a  definition:  the  observer  having  once  made  himself 
master  of  this,  was  able  to  apply  the  term  with  correct- 
ness, after  a  little  experience,  to  the  subject  under  aU  its 
varieties  of  form,  colour,  or  position.  The  new  names, 
if  meant  for  another  set  of  arbifrary  tams^  are  niper- 
fluous :  if  intended  to  convey  in  diennelTes  an  eacphoatioD 
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ill  fiigiish,  they  fiul  in  thisfi  by  applying  only  to  some 
fat  or  drcomstance  of  the  d^mition ;  the  tvfiole  of  which 
most  be  kept  in  view  to  study  the  subject  with  success. 
To  take  for  an  example  the  first  of  the  modifications — ^the 
tarn  Cirrua  yerj  readily  takes  an  abstract  meanings 
eipiaOy  aj^licaUe  to  the  rectilinear  as  to  the  flexuous 
finis  of  the  subject.  But  the  name  of  Curl-cloud  will 
Do^  without  some  violence  to  it's  obvious  sense,  acquire 
tins  more  extensive  one ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  apt  to 
mislead  the  learner,  rather  than  forward  his  progress. 
Others  of .  these  names  are  as  devoid  of  a  meaning 
obvious  to  the  Eng^h  learner  as  the  Latin  terms 
themsdves. 

But  the  principal  objectbn  to  English,  or  any  other 
facal  terms,  remains  to  be  stated.  They  take  away 
book  the  nomenclature  its  present  advantage  of  consti- 
Ming,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  universal  language,  by  means 
cf  which  the  intelligent  of  every  country  may  convey  to 
eidi  other  their  ideas  without  the  necessity  of  translation* 
And  the  more  this  facility  of  communication  can  be  in- 
oeaaed,  by  our  adopting  by  consent  uniform  modes, 
tenns,  and  measures  for  our  observations,  the  sooner  we 
shall  airive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  carry  the  science 
to  some  degree  of  perfection.  What  would  geography 
bif e  been  at  this  moment,  had  such  descriptions  of 
boundaries  as  those  we  meet  with  in  the  book  of  Numbers, 
or  in  Joshua,  never  given  place  to  the  universal  language 
of  maps  and  globes  ? 

The  miscellaneous  extracts  might  have  been  made 
moie  copious  than  they  will  be  found  on  the  whole,  but 
I  avoided  taking  them  from  sources  where  they  were 
abeady  eaaly  accessible  to  the  reader.  They  are  inserted 
fir  different  purposes:   some,  to  explain  the  cause  of 
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appearances  recorded  in  the  notes,  as  in  the  case  of 
distant  thunder  storms :  others  as  being  supposed  to  have 
a  more  remote  connexion  with  my  own  observations: 
lastly,  not  a  few  to  serve  as  examples  of  meteorological 
and  physical  phenomena,  to  which  I  might  have  oc- 
casion to  advert  hereafter.  The  portion  which  I  de- 
rived from  the  public  papers  was  selected  from  materials 
obtained  in  the  following  manner : — In  the  daily  paper 
taken  for  use  at  our  laboratory,  a  line  is  drawn  by  my 
desire,  in  the  margin  of  all  such  passages  as  have  any  re- 
lation to  the  weather,  or  to  physical  phenomena.  Thus, 
though  absent,  I  secure  them  for  future  notice.  In  turn- 
ing over  the  file  at  intervals  I  extract  what  suits  my 
purpose,  annexing  the  true  or  most  probable  date,  and 
retrenching  what  is  extraneous  or  irrelevant  in  matter  or 
,  phrase. 

If  the  conductors  of  our  London  papers  intend  (as 
without  doubt  they  do)  that  the  many  notices  of  the 
weather  ^d  phenomena  with  which  they  favour  us, 
should  promote  science  as  well  as  gratify  curiosity,  they 
will  not  be  displeased  at  my  requesting  them  to  give  us 
these  with  a  precise  date.  A  provincial  editor  naturally 
reverts  to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  a  thing  hap- 
pened, and  the  date  of  his  paper  settles  thbt  of  the  event. 
But  w*hen  the  latter  comes  to  be  transplanted  into  a  sub- 
sequent London  paper,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without, 
the  corrective  addition  to  the  day,  of  se'nnighty  oi  fort- 
night 9  the  uncertainty  is  often  such  as  to  render  it  useless 
to  the  accurate  collector.  The  day  of  the  month  being 
adhered  to  in  all  cases,  would  obviate  the  inconveni- 
ence. 

The  language  of  these  accounts  is  also  commonly 
vague  and  unphilosophical :  a  hard  gale  of  wind  is  too 
often  *'  a  tremendous  hurricane,"  and  frost  and  floods^ 
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bQ  and  thunder,  are  too  frequently  stated  to  have  been 
the  most  severe  or  destructive  >'  in  the  .memory  of  the 
oldest  persons  living ! "  Reporters  of  unusual  phenomena 
diodd  be  cautioned  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  they  can, 
m  the  first  place  what  they  saw,  and  in  the  true  order  of 
t'me:  after  which,  if  necessary,  they  may  draw  com- 
jnrisons,  and  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  I  am,  however, 
inddited  to  the  public  papers  for  several  circumstantial 
leports,  evidently  communicated  by  men  of  science ;  with 
ivtidi  the  reader  may  find  it  not  unpleasant  to  relieve  his. 
attention,  in  looking  through  this  volume  for  dry  facts 
and  coincidences ;  and  fix)m  some  of  which  he  may  pos« 
ably  be  induced  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  milder 
mnfiirmity  and  tameness  of  our  own  climate,  are,  at  least, 
equally  desirable  with  the  more  splendid  and  various,  but 
destructive,  phenomena  of  other  zones.  .    ^ 


Some  disadvantage,  I  am  sensible,  attends  the  pub* 
ficadon  of  this  first  volume,  while  the  second  is  as  yet 
not  nearly  ready  to  appear.  The  reader  may  possiUy  be 
disposed  to  compare  this  collection  of  facts  at  the.  first 
mw  to  the  parts  of  a  dissected  map,  turned  out  before 
him  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  design,  by  the  aid 
rf  which  he  might  put  them  together.  But  in  this  I 
have  followed  the  natural  course  of  the  labour  imposed 
OD  me  by  the  undertaking.  To  make  out  of  the  detached 
portions  of  observations  which  had  been  separately 
formed,  a  whole  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  And 
this  was  most  easily  accomplished  by  putting  them  at 
once  to  the  press,  and  supplying  what  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  series,  as  the  work  proceeded.  They  were 
thus  brought  into  a  fit  state  to  be  perused  for  the  purpose 
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of  theory  and  deductioii,  in  which  considerable  progress 
is  already  made.     Until  the  results  can  be  laid  bdPore  the 
public,  what  is  now  produced  may  senre  the  purpose  of 
refisrenccy.  and  occasional  information  on  various  points  of 
the  history  of  our  climate,  for  the  series  of  years  com« 
prehended  in  the  tables.     Persons  moderately  conversant 
with  natural  philosophy,  will  know  how  to  make  use  of 
them  in  this  way :  still  more,  they  who  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  make  similar  observations  for  themselves.  There 
are  indeed  but  few  at  present  who  can  be  said  to  study 
the  subject^  compared  with  the  number  of  amateurs  in 
chemistry,   in  astronomy,   in  electricity,  &c.     Yet  it  is 
one  with  which   gentlemen  possessing  the  requisite  in- 
formation,    together  with  domestic  habits,    might  vfiry 
agreeably  fill  up  a  portion  of  their  daily  leisure.     There 
is  nothing  splendid  or  amusing  to  be  met  with  in  the  out* 
set  of  such  a  course :  but,  I  believe,  that  even  in  more 
attractive  pursuits,  the  {Measure  of  study  resolves  itself 
sooner  or  later  into  the  feeling  of  the  gradual  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  tlie  perception  of  the  relations,  agreements, 
and  differences  of  facts,  and  their  orderiy  arrangement  in 
the  mind.    Now,  in  no  one  department  of  natural  know- 
ledge  is  the  field  less  trodden,  or  the  opportunity  for  a 
successful  exertion  of  the  judgment  in  establishing  ge- 
neral principles  greater,  than  in  meteorology  in  its  present 
state.    There  is  no  subject  on  which  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  dre  more  ready  to  converse,  and  to  hazard  an 
opinion,  than  on  the  weather^ — and  none* on  which  they 
are  more  frequently  mistaken!    This  alone  may  serve 
to  show  that  we  are  in  want  of  more  data^  of  a  greater 
store  of  facts,  on  which  to  found  a  theory  that  might 
guide  us  to  more  certain  conclusions ;  and  facts  will  cer* 
tainly  multiply  together  with  observers.    He  who  wishes 
to  study  astronomy  (the  ^  most  perfect,  perhaps,  because 
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tbe  most  aendent  of  the  sdenoes),  must  begin,  I  imagnij^ 
wkre  the  Chaldeans  hegan^  though  with  so  much  -better 
mens  before  him : — he  must  remaik  for  himself  in  tbt 
heavens,  the  actual  couises  of  the  planets,  and  the  moflt 
obrbus  points  in  the  construction  of  our  own  sjstem. 
SOf  to  become  qualified  to  reason  on  the  variations  of  our 
own  climate,  we  should  begin  by  making  ourselves  fa. 
ffliliar  with  their  extent  and  progress,  as  marked  by  the 
ammion  instruments,  and  the  common  natural  indications : 
for  which  purpose  such  a  model  as  the  present  volume 
maj  be  found  very  serviceable.  A  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  acquired  in  this  way,  will  naturally 
excite  a  desire  to  become  'acquainted  also  with '  their 
causes,  and  eventually,  with  the  princijdes  of  the  science. 
These  have  been  ably  investigated  in  parts  by  several 
writers :  in  our  own  language,  by  Franklin,  Cavallo,  Kir- 
wan,  Dalton,  Marshall,  Wells :  in  French,  by  Saussure^ 
De  Luc,  Cotte,  Bertholon :  a  work  by  Beccaria  is  extant 
in  an  English  translation ;  and  there  are  many  detached 
extracts  of  the  opinions  of  foreign  authors,  as  well  as 
essays  of  minor  bulk,  dispersed  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, and  other  periodical  publications.  Dr.  Thomson 
bas  given  a  good  summary  of  meteorological  facts  in 
tbe  former  editions  of  his  System  of  Chemistry;  and 
Dr.  Robertson  has  done  the  same  in  a  separate  work. 
But  we  are  not  as  yet  possessed  of  a  general  elementary 
treatise,  displaying  in  a  sufficiently  familiar  manner  the 
jwesent  extent  of  the  science;  which  from  this  cause 
appears  more  confined  and  imperfect  than  it  really  is.  In 
tbe  early  part  of  this  introduction,  I  made  mention  of 
some  lectures  on  meteorology,  which  I  had  a  view  of 
publishing.  These  are  necessarily  a  more  remote  object 
tban  the  completion  of  the  present  work.  I  must,  there- 
fQi?,  entreat  the  patience  of  my  friends  in  regard  to 
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these :  for  while  I  have  long  owed  such  a  work  to  the 
puhUc»  the  materiak  have  he&a  accumulatuig,  and  the 
labour  of  ^dectmg  and  anranging  m  a  small  compass^ 
what  may  be  deemed  fittest  for  the  purpose,  is  likely  to 
be  yet  considerable. 


ERRATA  £T  CORRIGENDA. 


TiMe    1.  lioe  16— Barometer  39*83  rea^  29*63. 
11.  m  tke  references— e  read  c. 
S3y  94.  The  lunar  phasli  omitted : 'which,  with  icferal  inacciuraciei  dit. 

covered  in  the  placing  of  thoe,  will  be  rectified  by  a  table  of  them 

aU. 
8S.  Use  84  in  the  reference  h  read  L  - 
50.  Mriffed  November  18,  SW— S9*95— 89-17-^lo-45o. 
51«  line  14— Tlie  mazinram  and  minimom  of  premnre  appear  to  be  re* 


SS.  at  bottom  |  minimom  of  temperatare  fiS^  read  33^. 
5&  In  the  notes,  fourth  page,  line  6  from  bottom  |  hmU  read  hant, 
M.  ia  the  aotet,  fifth  page,  line  10 ;  No.  1,  read  No.  2. 
102.  in  the  Aotes,  second  page,  line  6  from  bottom:  kwm  read  himL 
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MAI>E  AT 


PI4AISTOT7,     NEAR    liONBON, 


IN  THS  TBARS 


1806,  1807,  1808,  1809> 


ARBAKGEJ>  INLVNAB,   PERIODS. 


(flnt  fDUUIwd  MmUUJ  is  the  Atbrmwo.) 


TABLE  I.  - 


11th  Mo. 

1806. 

Wind. 

Pret 

liftZ. 

sore. 
Min. 

Max. 

op. 
MiB. 

Enip. 

Rain, 
Jkc. 

New  M.  a.  Nov.  10 

N 

30-10 

30-10 

48« 

iff 

11 

SW 

30-10 

29-98 

50 

33 

4 

a. 

12 

SW 

sw 

47 
57 

34 

48 

••• 

IS 

30-18 

29-98 

4 

14 

sw 

29-98 

29-86 

53 

48 

3 

1 

15 

sw 

29-86 

2970 

53 

37 

6 

1 

16 

sw 

29-88 

29-70 

48 

39 

10 

b. 

17 

sw 

29-82 

29-70 

53 

43 

8 

IstQ. 

18 

sw 

29-70 

29-58 

65 

47 

11 

4 

d. 

19 

sw 

29-25 

2901 

51 

35 

7 

63 

80 

sw 

29-34 

29K)4 

47 

35 

15 

i.c. 

21 

sw 

29-33 

29K)0 

45 

31 

8 

2 

b.c. 

22 

w 

29^3 

29-33 

43 

27 

4 

b.c. 

23 

sw 

29-83 

2946 

51 

33 

2 

2 

24 

sw 

39-83 

29-65 

56 

52 

8 

25 

sw 

29-46 

29-26 

57 

47 

8 

3 

FullM.i. 

26 

sw 

29-88 

29^ 

50 

39 

4 

18 

27 

NW 

3^01 

29-90 

56 

41 

0 

17 

28 

sw 

30O4 

29-64 

60 

54 

8 

2 

e. 

29 

sw 

29-69 

29-53 

58 

36 

20 

30 

w 

29-69 

29-13 

45 

33 

6 

4 

12th  Mo. 

/.Dec 

1 

sw 

29-13 

28-63 

50 

38 

8 

30 

L.Q.g. 

2 

w 

29-59 

28-63 

42 

38 

8 

1 

8 

NW 

29-67 

29« 

43 

31 

S 

2 

4 

w 

29«r 

29-45 

50 

38 

2 

2 

5 

sw 

29-45 

29«^ 

54 

48 

20 

6 

sw 

29-30 

29-25 

58 

33 

12 

7 

w 

29<» 

29K)0 

47 

38 

7 

6 

8 

Var. 

29-28 

29O0 

45 

36 

0 

17 

9 

NW 

29-42 

29-33 

44 

33 

3 
1-99 

9 
1-84 

30-10 

28*63 

60 

27 

Notes. — a.  Misty^  the  trees  dripping  withool  nun. 

b.  Lunar  halo ;  very  brilliant  on  the  nights  of  22  ^d  26.  Two 
series  of  the  prismatic  colours  were  distinguished. 

c.  Hoar  frost.    Some  hail  on  the  21st. 

d.  The  barometer  appeared  to  have  descended  still  lower.  Ptretty 
strong  signs  of  podHve  electrici^  the  18th  p.  m.  after  which  veiy 
stormy  from  midnight  to  sunrise 

e.  Wind  N  W;  at  8  p.  m.  slight  shower  from  a  mass  of  clouds  passing 
in  the  S,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  lightened.  On  examination  a 
changeable  electricity  was  found  in  the  insulated  conductor. 


NoTXS,  &c.  (conAnuitd). 

f,  Verjr  stormy  night. 

g.  Load  thonder  about  S  8*in.  t^fontvoe  electricity  after  tunrite. 
Soon  after  2  p.m.  a  iquall  from  the  NW,  with  snow  and  finaUy  rain, 
Tbe  conductor  was  highly  charged  po$.  giving  dense  sparks*  In  pro* 
portioD  as  the  nimbus  passed  off  to  the  S£  this  went  off  and  a  weaker 
sejpfm  cfaaige  succeeded. 

Aidkkmal  Noieifiom  the  MS.  Eegiiter.'^'Elesweath  Mo.  S7.  I  foond  the 
npov  point  about  noon  bat  one  degroe  below  the  actual  temp*  of  the  air : 
hmot  no  evaporation.    SO.  Much  wind. 

Twelfth  Mo.  1.  The  baiometer  took  to  risiog  agpin  at  sunrisey  at  S  p.  m. 
a  apall  coming  on,  the  eleotridQr  became  negaiifoe. 

RESULTS. 

The  prevailing  wind  has  been  decidedly  SW;  often  amounting  to  a 
gale,  more  especially  in  the  intervals  between  midnight  and  sunrise* 

Mean  barometricfil  pressure  29*54  in.;  the  column  aknost  constantly 
fluoiotion* 

Mean  tenoperature,  by  Six's  thermom.  44r6P. 

Total  evaporation  1*99  in.  This  is  probably  greater  than  the  eva* 
potation  at  the  surfiu^e  of  the  earth,  the  gauge  bemg  at  an  elevatioa 
of  90  feet. 

Total  of  ram  1.84  in.  being  a  small  amount  for  the  season,  though 
tbowen  have  been  frequent.  Bain  noted  as  ftdlen  by  day  0*54,  by 
1-SO  in. 
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12th  Mo. 

1806. 

% 

Wind. 

Pre* 
Max. 

■ 

sare. 
MiB. 

Tei 

1lfft!i. 

1 

E«ap. 

Rain, 
1 

New  M.     Dec 

.10 

sw 

29-33 

29-33 

439 

37^^ 

2 

a. 

11 
12 

sw, 

sw, 

... 

49 

55  j 

39 

4 

•    1 

29-36 

29-03 

' 

3 

1 

a. 

13 

sw 

29-35 

28-98 

B5 

44 

12 

^' 

14 

sw 

29-55 

29-27 

52 

40 

51 

■ 

15 

sw 

29-76 

29-60 

53 

SB 

10 

5 

16 

sw 

49150 

29-56 

5S 

52 

7 

17 

sw 

29-65 

29-56 

55 

48 

8 

9 

Ista 

1% 

sw 

29^56 

29-51 

50 

44 

3 

12 

19 

s 

39-61 

29-45 

52 

36 

5 

■ 

b. 

20 

s 

29^ 

29-19 

51 

87 

9 

6 

S. 

21 

Var. 

29*66 

294.3 

49 

32 

2 

28 

J 

b. 

22 

sw 

29-82 

29-63 

56 

49 

10 

23 

sw 

2^:93 

29-82 

56 

53 

7 

1 

b. 

24 

Var. 

80-35 

30-12 

56 

33 

2 

2 

FuUM. 

25 

SW 

30-17 

30-00 

55 

38 

9 

1 

• 

0. 

26 

SW 

80-19 

30-10 

44 

W 

4 

t 

27 

SW 

SO-10 

29*85 

51 

42 

4 

28 

SW 

29-85 

29-50 

52 

42 

S 

29 

S 

29-49 

29-43 

51 

38 

4 

2 

•  « 

• 

30 

Var. 

SOW 

29-43 

53 

40 

4 

3 

1807. 

d. 

81 

N 

30-48 

30-00 

41 

26 

— *. 

l8t  Mo. 

Lb  Q.    d,  Jan. 

1 

N 

30-60 

30-48 

38 

27 

u^ 

rf. 

2 

W 

30-60 

30-33 

30 

28 

— 

k 

^- 

3 

W 

30-25 

30-20 

58 

30 

4 

• 

4 

N 

30-46 

30-25 

40 

S3 

3 

• 

5 

NW 

30-47 

30-45 

38 

22 

— 

6 

W 

30-45 

30-33 

S3 

25 

2 

.  f- 

7 

w 

30-33 

30-08 

39 

23 
22 

0 

1-40 

30-60 

28-98 

56 

1-07 

Notes.-— a.  Very  stormy  nights.  Suspecting  to<r  great  an  efiect  of 
the  wind  on  the  water  in  the  evaporation  gauge,  these  four  results  are 
omitted,  and  precaution  taken  to  increase  the  shelter. 

6.  Lunar  halo;  succeeded  (as  usual)  by  wind,  on  23,  24,  25. 

c  The  highest  tide  that  has  occurred,  it  is  said,  during  fifteen  years. 
In  the  last  spring-tides,  the  addition  of  heavy  rain  caused  a  pretty 
considerable  overflow  of  the  River  Lea.  The  present  elevation  seems 
to  be  independent  of  rain  in  these  parts. 

d.  Hoar  frost.  SI.  Bright  day  quite  to  sunset:  1.  misty:  2.  very 
misty  and  much  rime.  This  gradation  towards  moisture  is  against  the 
continuance  of  frost. 


NoTfeSi  &c.  fcbnUnued), 

A  At  10  a.  m.  wind  W;  the  melted  xlxne  descended  in  showers  from 
the  trees.  There  was  enough  on  the  rain  gauge  to  make  0-02  in« 
when  melted.  Such  an  amount  of  rain  woutd  have  wetted  the  ground 
cossklerBbly ;  which  however  is  dry^  save  under  the  trees.  Rime  is  a 
peculiar  cristaBizatum  from  4i  ireeziog  mist.  Heaoe  ifiB  abundance  on 
sorfiMes  opposed  to  i^e  wind. 

/.  At  sunrise^  an  unusually  ruddy  sky* 


Noietf  4^.— so.  Fine  day.  Cimt$  passing  to  CirrocumuluSf  Idc 
nUitr  stormy  evening.  SI.  Clear  evening  wind  NW,  having  gpne  round  by 
^  SA.  At  nooo,  a  sadden  change  df  wind  to  N  with  a  shower.  31.  Cittm 
at  sunset.    He  catkin!i  of  the  filberts  expand  prematurely. 

"  On  the  35di  Dec.  a  hedge  f^wrrow's  nest  was  taken  at  Doveric^e,  Defbyllu 
with  fiymr  cggji^  and  near  Warwick,  a  green  linnet's,  with  two  eggs.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  beat  was  the  same  on  the  S4th  Dec.  as  on  §m 
'94th  Jane  last^  aa  both  those  days  the  thermometer  being  nearly  60o/V« 

(ATBIVXUlf.) 

RESULTS. 

m 

The  aouth-west  wind,  which  bad  no  long  reigned,  yidded,  just  sat 
the  dose  of  the  year«  to  the  north  and  west.  Some  frost  ensued, 
which  hofpever  had  not  the  charadeiB  of  permanence,  being  neitber 
ushered  In  by  driven  anowa  nor  accompanied  with  a  dry  and  seretie 
atawaphere.  Mean  height  of  the  barometer  29'84>  in.  Mean  ten* 
pcrature  4>S*5S^. 

Evaporation  in  25  days  1*07  in.  Rain  1«40,  of  which  by  day  0*87, 
by  night  0-58  in. 

The  elfeols  of  the  late  high  winter  temperature  on  vegetation  must 
hare  been  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  seen  the  country.  To  the 
very  doae  of  the  year  the  grass  continued  to  grow,  the  daisies  to 
enamel  the  turf,  and  many  of  the  inmates  of  our  gardens  (native  a»d 
entk)  to  thrive  and  blossom.  Even  hyacinth  bulbs,  left  in  the  open 
beds,  abot  op  and  flowered*  Ten  years  ago  winter  came  on  six  weeks 
%  ud  with  considerable  severity. 


A.^  r  III- 


tMMo. 


.  — ~ 

'    Pmsore* 

Td 

■p. 

Etap. 

Rain, 

•>. 

s  SB 

jlUz. 

Mia. 

Bfaz. 

Min. 

&c. 

boos 

29-78 

42** 

»» 

— » 

*     *"    *  s  l»^ 

29-76 
29*88 

46 

36 

3 

:.>   E    130^ 

42 

27 

-^~ 

u;  w 

30^ 

30O8 

38 

29 

•I. 

» 

I^SW 

30-08 

29-66 

45 

38 

4 

^ 

IS 

NW 

29^7 

29-66 

44 

23 

4 

— 

■ 

u 

W 

30-03 

29-97 

35 

13 

-. 

-> 

A 

15 

sw 

29-97 

29-66 

47 

15 

4 

9 

k 

16 

NWte9W 

29-87 

51 

41 

4 

^  ^* 

17 

SW 

29-87 

29-52 

51 

37 

S 

18 

w 

29^3 

29-50 

42 

27 

— . 

^ 

19 

V«r. 

29-50 

29O0 

45 

28 

— 

18 

SO 

SW 

2905 

28-98 

40 

27 

.. 

/ 

SI 

NE 

29-20 

28-80 

41 

27 

— . 

2 

S2 

E 

29-54 

2904 

38 

31 

— 

17 

■ 

23 

NW 

3008 

29-54 

41 

28 

8 

¥\i)l  M.  f . 

24 

W 

30-43 

30O8 

43 

23 

— . 

If.  if. 

25 

SW 

30-49 

30-43 

27 

25 

— 

C7 

e. 

26 

8W 

30^ 

30-43 

41 

27 

4 

2 

27 

NW 

30-50 

30-45 

44 

31 

— . 

«. 

28 

NW 

30-54 

30-40 

43 

28 

-» 

29 

30-40 

30-10 

42 

28 

6 

L.Q. 

SO 

W 

30-10 

29-84 

38 

33 

3 

A. 
F«b. 

31 
1 

W 
N 

42 
35 

28 
18 

^^ 

29-84 

29-57 

..M 

*. 

2 

S 

29-57 

28-90 

39 

26 

8 

39 

S 
4 

w 

39 
40 

28 
28 

^^^ 

SW 

29-24 

28-90 

"7 

9 

5 

W 

29-33 

29-24 

43 

29 

— - 

6 

29-65 

29-33 

45 

31 

9 

2 

30-54 

28-80 

51 

13 

0-76 

0O8 

Nptm.— 0.  Miity. 

§,  A  uquM  with  rain  aC  2  p.  m. 

p,  Hnowyp  p,  m. 

iti  A  Mnt  but  lorge  folar  halo  for  two  or  three  hours.    After  miaset 
llifi  wind  foimf  and  the  night  was  stormy  with  raio. 

0t  Hoar  frost,  and  on  the  26thy  much  rime  with  a  thaw  after  it. 

/,  A  very  damp  chilling  atmosphere,  there  being  a  prodigious  quan- 
Illy  99f  eUmi^  but  $m  yet  no  wind  or  rain  answerable  to  the  great  de- 
irririsiM  of  the  banmieter. 

^^  ^^^UJ  ^9n\ng.    It  appears  from  the  papers  that  a  great 
f  wind  occurred  about  Exeter  on  the  22d. 


NoTBS,  Sec.  (continued J. 

k.  Thk  ds^y  about  noon,  the  haxe  which  had  long  occupied  the 
h^^faer  atmo^here,  became  arranged  in  broad  parallel  bars  of  Ctrrt, 
fitfnding  N£  and  SW  beyond  the  horizon.  In  the  latter  quarter 
KNDe  ^ipeanmce  of  denser  clouds  forming  below  the  haze.  The  even* 
ing  proved  calm,  with  sunshine;  but  there  followed  in  die  night  a 
brisk  gale  with  heavy  rain  and  snow,  from  the  north.  The  latter  fell 
abo,  but  in  smaD  quantities,  on  the  2d,  Sd,  and  4th  inst. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Mean  elevation  of  barometer 29*78  in. 

Mean  temperature S4<*75* 

Evaporation 0*76 

Rain 0*98  in« 

The  diaracter  of  this  period  has  been  on  the  whole  hotlty,  the 
teapeiatme  having  usually  Men  at  night  below  32^,  though  the  ^a- 
poraus  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  given  occasion  to  frequent  remis* 
fkms  with  rain.  Of  this  there  fell  by  day  0-17f  by  night  0*81 :  the 
ransiDder  was  not  divided. 

The  gravity  of  the  air  has  undergone  some  notable  changes.  From 
the  Ist  to  the  94th  ult.  the  result  of  its  frequent  variations  was  a  loss 
on  the  wlude  equal  to  1)  in.  of  quicksilver.  In  four  days,  from  the 
20th,  this  quantity  was  restored,  the  rapid  movement  necessary  to 
thii  effect  being  chiefly  felt,  as  it  seems,  on  the  south  coast.  The  in- 
cresK  was  retained  just  four  days ;  and  in  four  days  more,  the  whole, 
except  the  weight  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  the  barometer,  was 
again  parted  with.  These  effects  resemble  the  increase,  continuance, 
and  snhsiding  of  an  inundation ;  and  possibly  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
tmfH  may  have  been  the  meeting  of  simultaneous  opposing  currents 
(nmk  the  north  and  south,  which,  afler  taking  some  time  to  unite  and 
aBmae  a  new  direction,  passed  off  to  the  eastward. 


TABLE  IV. 


% 

UK*. 

.    1807. 

Wiod. 

Pressare. 
Mai.     Mifl. 

Tei 

Max. 

up. 
Mio 

Evap. 

Rain, 

New  M.   Feb. 

7 

NW 

29-85 

29-67 

43° 

28° 

6 

6 

8 

SW 

29-58 

29-50 

48 

36 

4 

10 

a. 

9 

SW 

29-53 

L9-28^ 

52 

37 

11 

4 

/ 

4 

10 

w 

29-77 

29-65 

51 

89 

10 

11 

w 

29-98 

29-77 

57 

49 

11 

12 

SW 

3015 

30-15 

57 

38 

11 

IS 

SW 

30-18 

30-15 

53 

38 

5 

• 

U 

Var. 

30-15 

30O3 

54 

31 

6 

l8tQ.   6. 

15 

S 

30O3 

29-87 

54 

37 

7 

c. 

16 

SW 

29-72 

29-64 

55 

37 

3 

d. 

17 

Var. 

29-49 

29-33 

45 

24 

.^^ 

18 

N 

30-06 

29-49 

29 

23 

•i^ 

e. 

19 

Var. 

30-18 

30-11 

35 

22 

». 

20 

SW 

30-11 

29-73 

46 

34 

17 

10 

« 

21 

w 

29-72 

29-67 

46 

35 

10 

FttilM. 

2« 

w 

29-69 

29-57 

49 

32 

8 

1 

/ 

2S 

KW 

29-88 

29-69 

44 

28 

6 

g* 

24 

w 

29-69 

29-48 

51 

34 

h 

11 

25 

SW 

29-68 

29-47 

56 

34 

6 

2 

' 

26 

NW 

29-92 

29-68 

39 

25 

7 

' 

k. 

27 

N 

30-38 

29-92 

37 

26 

2 

A. 

28 

N 

30-56 

30-38 

38 

27 

5 

1 

MMo. 

L«  Q.      March 

1 

NE 

30-56 

30-50 

42 

31 

4 

• 

2 

NE 

30-50 

30-17 

44 

35 

5 

1 

3 

Var. 

30-17 

29-84 

44 

31 

6 

4 

N 

29-84 

29-83 

43 

23 

«. 

- 

h. 

e 

N 

33 
38 

19 
23 

ft  • 

h. 

if 

6 

w 

29-86 

29-66 

10 

11 

« 

h. 

7 

N 

£997 

29-77 

40 

23 

—. 

8 

W 

29-77 

29-30 

45 

31 

8 

5 

0-62 

3056 

29-28 

57 

19 

1-74 

Notes. — a,  A  gale  of  wind. 

6m  A  very  6nc  day.  A  thermometer  against  a  wall  facing  the  south 
rose  to  87^.  About  sunset  the  clouds  came  down  as  in  summer  even- 
ings before  thunder. 

c.  A  very  large  and  distinct  lunar  halo. 

d.  Stormy  indications  at  sunset,  followed  by  a  severe  and  destructive 
gale  from  the  NE  which  was  not  over  till  the  next  night;  much 
lightning  between  3  and  4  a.  m.  the  18th;  abundance  of  snow  fell  on 
the  more  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  though  but  a  moderate  quantity 
here. 

1 


flbrss,  ^f  (continutij. 

e.  The  whole  hemisphere  very  red  for  some  time  after  sunset,  which 
we  ascribed  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  elevated  Cirri,  Our  Man- 
chester correspondenty  however,  states  the  same  phenomenon  at  the, 
saae  time  as  an  Aurora  Boreaiis.  Additional  communications,  de- 
dsire  of  this  point  will  be  acceptable*  The  phenomenon  was  repeated 
00  the  21st,  which,  with  the  preceding  and  following  night,  was 
wiody. 

/,  The  Cirrus  cloud  continues  to  fill  the  higher  atmosphere,  and  is 
BOW  collected  into  parallel  bars  extending  £  and  W  bejond  the 
horizon. 

g.  Hoar  frost,  with  a  strong  positive  electricity,  which  was  found 
^ain  at  sunset  in  some  rain,  mixed  with  sleet. 

k  Small  quantities  of  snow  at  intervals ;  the  atmosphere  sensibly 
tending  to  a  state  of  greater  dryness. 

Additional  Naietf  ^c. — Second  Mo.  T.  At  sunset,  the  shadows  of  laigs 
Cmndi  w«re  projected  on  the  haze  above  them,  and  there  was  a  bank  of  CirruM 
■mI  CirroUriUus  in  the  W.  8.  Cirrostratus  at  sunset,  finely  divided  and  wavy. 
17.  At  sunset,  a  bank  of  Cirrostrati  obliquely  crossing  some  Cirri  which  pointed 
noithward.  SI.  Very  red  Cirri  at  sunset  S6.  A  complete  evaporation  of  ths 
denser  doads  in  the  evening.     27.    A  brilliant  morning. 

Third  Mo.  7.  Cumu/ta  and  CwnaloUratuSf  which  nearly  evaporated  atsun- 
a  red  haze.    8.  Overcast  for  rain*. 


•     RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Mean  elevation  of  the  barometer 29*86  in. 

Mean  temperature S8*21® 

.  Evaporation 1*74  in. 

Bain,  &c 0*62  in. 

Charaeter  of  the  period,  frosty,   with  a  dry  atmosphere  for  the 
most  part* 

un  noted  by  day  O'lO,  by  night  025  in. 


*  Aa  immense  boll  of  fire  was  pbs^rred  at  Glasgow  on  Friday  nlgfac,  the  6tli  of 
March,  fifteen  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  directing  its  cour&e  (seeroinglyj  fromSX. 
to  NWy  with  a  very  loti^  streaming  tail,  and,  towards  the  end,  of  a  sparkling  ap^ 

(PhILO.  llAOASIirB.)  . 
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ssasaji 


6dMo. 

1807. 

Wind . 
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Max. 

»nre. 
Mia. 

Max. 

np. 
Mia. 

Eti^. 

Rain, 
Ac. 

New  M.  March  9 

NE 

29-93 

29^30 

sr 

29^ 

9 

• 

9 

4M 

10 

11 

NE 

NE 

38 
87 

28 
31 

11 

16 

0« 

a. 

30-20 

29-93 

12 

NE 

30^17 

30-13 

42 

34 

16 

"t 

IS 

NE 

30^13 

30H)6 

45 

31 

11 

a. 

14 

N 

30r06 

29-92 

39 

26 

8 

• 

a. 

15 

NW 

29-98 

29-84 

40 

18 

7 

16 

NW 

29-40 

29-33 

37 

26 

— 

IstQ.    ^. 

17 

NW 

29*48 

29-28 

42 

28 

14 

1 

« 

18 

sw 

29*^ 

29-28 

52 

28 

1« 

Id 

sw 

29-^*7 

29-60 

49 

26 

12 

% 

b. 

20 

w 

30-14 

29-97 

51 

31 

9 

b. 

ft 

21 

Var. 

SO?38 

30-14 

GO 

36 

4 

* 

22 

E 

30-44 

30-33 

54 

31 

^ 

Full  M. 

23 

E 

30-41 

30-33 

42 

28 

24 

NE 

30-41 

30-29 

42 

28 

— 

c. 

25 

NE 

30-29 

30^18 

44 

33 

52 

> 

a. 

26 

N 

30-18 

29-79 

42 

35 

5 

2 

a. 

27 

N 

29-79 

29-70 

4d 

35 

7 

. 

a. 

28 

NE 

29^ 

29-68 

42 

33 

7 

it 

29 
SO 

NE 

45 

28 

'   Ma« 

L.  Q.     a. 

NE 

29-78 

29-63 

42 

29 

.. 

a. 

31 

Var. 

29-47 

29-43 

48 

S9 

22 

SS 

4th  Mo. 

April 

1 

NE 

29-68 

29-47 

48 

SI 

4 

« 

• 

a. 

2 

N 

29^7 

29^ 

34 

27 

0 

4 

^ 

S 

N 

30-06 

29-77 

42 

22 

— - 

• 

4 

SW 

SO-18 

29-93 

45 

23 

13 

5 
6 

SW 

sw 

50 
50 

9( 

S0O2 

30H)0 

14 

7 

Var. 

30-15 

30-00 

57 

Sti 

7 

30^44 

• 

29^8 

• 

60 

18 

«-72 
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Notes.— a.  SnOw  in  very  small  quantities  ti)l  the  31st,  when  it  was 
fnore  plentiful,  and  followed  hj  rain.  On  the  2d  the  trees  and  shruh^ 
were  much  loaded  all  the  forenoon,  and  it  lav  in  the  drifts  seyesgl 
days. 

h.  Lunar  halo. 

e.  About  8  p.  in.  a  steady  light  in  the  NW,  probably  Aiirpra  Boreo" 
Ui;  k  disappeared  gradually  after  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  SE;  There 
were  clouds  in  each  quarter,  but  of  no  great  denuty.  Dies  alio  cal* 
eulo  nofandus  !  not,  however,  on  account  of  the  weather,  but  for  th^ 
accomplishment  of  a  long  deferred  national  act  of  jusCioe.  in  the  ibo- 
l^ition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 


i,  A  fine  spring  day.  Bah  began  their  uBual  excuTHons  in  the 
Cwfl^bt.  Considering  that  these  animals  pursue  small  insejctsj?y.the 
sense  of  hearing  alone,  their  agility  is  surprising;  and  the  silent  mo-i 
tioB  of  their  leathern  wings  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

AdHiumai  UTaHet^  4^.— Third  Mo.  10.  Frequent  slight  sfaowen  of  granular 
noir,  (or  the  nMclei  of  hailstones.)  15.  A  little  opake  hail.  18.  a.  m.  Cama- 
htt  ckmds  with  a  veil  of  Cirnts  above :  windy,  with  a  little  rain  at  sonset. 
il.  A  tight  breeze  Tarying  from  W  by  N  to  £.  S^.  A  steady  breeze  £. 
i5.  Idem  N£.  96  to  31.  Cumuiottraius  daily,  with  a  dear  sky  aboTe,  and 
aow  and  then,  granular  saow. 

RESULTS. 

mreraflmg  Winds  between  North  and  East. 

Mean  elevation  of  barometer 29*94  in. 

Mean  temperature S6*28* 

Evaporation 272  in. 

Bain  and  snow 0  49  in. 

Character  of  the  period  dry,  frosty,  and  cloudy,  with  a  high  degree 
of  transporeDcy  in  the  lower  air.  Rain,  &c.  by  day  0O3,  by  night  0*42. 
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TABLE  VI. 


4th  Mo. 

1807. 

Wind. 

Presiore. 
Max.     Mia. 

T« 
Mas. 

63^ 

np. 
Min. 

30° 

Evap. 

EUio, 
Ac. 

New  M.   AprU   8 

sw 

30-23  30-15 

5 

a. 

9 

s 

30-23  29-98 

61 

39 

19 

L 

10 

sw 

S5 

57 

43 
45 

vm 

11 

SW 

29-98 

29-30 

32 

c. 

12 

sw 

29-30 

29-25 

59 

42 

23 

d. 
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49 

21 

8 
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4 

E 
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5 

SE 
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51 

12 

80 

6 

SW 
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25 

21 

1 
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28-90 

80 
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p-85 

N0TES.—11.  A  serene  atmosphere,  with  a  strong  positive  electricity 
the  whole  day.  The  pith-balls  of  the  conductor  diverged  half  ap 
inch. 

b.  Windy,  with  a  little  rain,  which  was  negative. 

c.  Barometer  stationary  about  twenty  hours,  the  air  jMudm. 

d.  About  9  p.m.  a  meteor  passed  from  the  zenith  to  the  south; 
there  fell  much  dew  in  the  night,  and  rain  followed  in  some  quantity. 

em  A  single  swallow  on  the  wing. 

f.  Several  more  of  these  harbingers  of  warm  weather,  which,  how. 
ever,  met  with  a  most  inhospitable  reception  in  a  storm  of  snow  and 
sleet,  continuing  most  part  of  the  day. 


MoTMj  4rc.  (continued), 

^.  p.in.  Many  distinct  Nimhi  traversing  tbe  country  -in  difibfenl 
quartersy  and  discharging  showers  of  kaiiy  which  was  highly  ohai^gtid 
with  dectncity.  One  of  these,  being  carefully  examined  throughout, 
pmented  the  following  phenomena.  While  the  cloud  was  on  the 
borison  in  the  N£  and  the  diower  behind  it,  the  pith-balls  of  the  in- 
sdsted  conductor  remained  in  contact.  When  the  extremity  of  .the 
upper  surface  of  the  inverted  cone  of  cloud  had  arrived  in  the.  zenith, 
they  opened  negaUve,  and  diverged  slowly  to  full  two  inches^  at  which 
Ume  pretty  strong  sparks  were  drasm  from  the  conductor.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  approach  of  the  shower,  they  gradually  closed 
sgain.  .  At  the  moment  when  the  latter  began  to  touch  the  observatory 
they  opened  positive^  diverged  more  speedily,  and  the  apparatus  gave 
ftrong  sparks  for  a  considerable  time,  positive.  As  the  cloud  drew  off 
to  the  SW,  this  charge  gradually  ceased,  and  the  balls  opened  again 
mig.  diverging  gradually  as  before,  then  converging,  and  lastly  were 
left  a  little  charged  pos.  The  reader  who  is  conversant  in  electrical 
phenomena  will  see  in  all  this  the  natural  effects  of  the  high  positive 
charge  in  the  column  of  falling  hail,  which  might  be  six  or  seven 
miles  in  diameter,  and  which  appeared  to  be  surrounded  with  a  nega- 
tive aroi,  extending  into  the  dry  atmosphere  about  three  miles  in 
ev«»y  direction.  Could  the  descent  of  the  electric  fluid  have  been 
rendered  as  obvious  to  our  senses  over  the  whole  tract,  as  was  that  of 
the  hail,  its  conductor,  we  should  have  pronounced  it  a  shower  of 
fire  rather  than  of  ice ;  for  the  latter,  when  melted  into  the  rain  gauge^ 
made  no  more  than  one  hundreth  of  an  inch  along  with  sever^  pre- 
vious showers. 
A.  First  notes  of  the  cuckow. 

u  About  9  p.  m.  a  sudden  shower,  which  gave  to  the  conductor  a 
strong  negative  charge  continuing  some  time  after  it.    The  air  before 
positive. 
i.  A  mist  from,  the  Thames. 

L  Afler  repeated  indications  of  strong  electricity  in  the  clouds  for 
days  past,  thunder  was  heard  at  intervals,  in  a  Nimbus  situated 
in  Che  W  and  NW.  Signs  of  negative  electricity  followed,  for  a  few 
sniDates  only,  when  the  edge  of  this  cloud  approached  us.  Soon  after 
a  breeze  coming  on  from  SW,  this,  with  other  clouds  of  the  same 
kind,  which  had  formed  in  the  E,  S,  and  SW,  drew  off  to  the  north- 
ward, where  they  remained  visible  on  the  horizon  till  late  at  night, 
die  lightning  playing  among  them  almost  incessantly.  Much  rain  fol- 
lowed on  the  ensuing  days,  which  was  several  times  examiqed,  and 
tonad  poeOiveiy  charged. 

•    JdiiKoMi  Notes,  4'^.— Fourth  Mo.    9.  Vtry  sereoe  and  wsnn.  Cirri  poinU 
^{  N|  and  Ckrostrotm  eveoiog;  the  wind  brisk.    10.  Cirrmtr^tus  in  abooda 

6 


|f#¥BS,  Set,  f^mUhtued}. 

4 

«*€«  the  whdA  day.     IS.  At  ionsat  the  CiawU  cTsporaiad,  Ctrnu  woA 
dfrMraituMf  frith  nmdi  dew  •oooeeded. 

Kfth  Mo.    5.  Raio  the  whole  eteiiiiig  at  first  oon-electrici  then  strongly 
povtive  atintenaie. 


At  Poolton-m-the-Fyldey  Lancashiray  and  the  M^hovihood,  on  Thanday 
the  30th  of  April,  and  the  two  fiiHowiiig  dayi,  then  was  the  most  tremeDdoiis 
thunder  aod  lightniag  ever  reownbered  hy  the  oldeet  persene}  on  Friday,  pnr- 
ticolariy  so.  As  a  girly  aged  thirteen^  was  ratocning  iron  school,  in  Poidton, 
aboat  seven  in  the  evening,  she  was  aCruck  dtad  witfaaB  half  amile  of  the  town : 
her  bonnet,  doak,  stockings  and  shoes^  were  bnmt  or  torn  in  pieces,  eevcBBl 
parts  of  which  were  carried  into  the  hedge  ^  she  had  a  gallon  of  mm  ina  atone 
bottle,  wrapt  up  in  her  apron,  which  there  is  no  doubt  eiqploded,  as  several 
pieces  were  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spotT  Two  sheep  were 
hilled  near  Poulton,  and  the  ground  near  where  they  lay  was  perforated  in  ee- 
veral  places,  and  bumt-^-Great  Martoo  Mill  had  three  of  its  sails  shivered  in 
pieces,  and  the  top  set  on  fire ;  a  large  iron  chain^  which  draws  up  the  com, 
was  melted  to  a  rod  of  iron,  and  as  the  bottom  did  not  reach  to  the  floor,  con^ 
tiderable  daaiage  was  done  belew  it,  snch  as  tearing  up  the  boards,  ficc^-On 
the  same  day,  there  was  a  dieadfiil  thunder  storm  at  Preston,  attended  wit& 
Tivid  and  continued  lightning^  a  fall  of  rain  so  heavy  as  to  be  compared  Co  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  in  Afiica,  and  hail  so  large,  that  some  of  the 
atones  measured  three  inches  in  dreumforence  i  it  broke  windows  and  eky-fighte 
innumerable. — ^The  storm  was  also  severely  ialt  at  Lancaster,  York»  and  many 
other  places.— At  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  hailstones  fell,  intensely  froeeil^ 
from  two  to  four  inches  round,  and  many  windows  were  broken. 

The  inhabitants  of  Silkstone,  near  Penistone,  Yorkshire,  were  visited  by 
one  of  the  most  alarming  phenomena  ever  remembered.  The  clouds  had  por- 
tended  rain,  but  none  had  then  follen  there,  when  suddenly  a  torrent  of  water 
deluged  the  town,  which  is  situate  in  a  valley,  and  several  persons  were  un- 
fi>rtonately  drowned.  The  greatest  tianaition  from  cokl  to  heat  ever  remem- 
bered had  been  observed  in  the  last  week  in  April,  and  the  above  inundation 
was  occasioned  by  a  mass  of  douds,  during  the  thunder  storm,  bdratiag  in 
a  fidd  in  the  township  of  firadfiekl,  ^e  waters  taking  their  oouase  down  the 
Bivelin  and  Loxley,  and  thence  into  the  Dun,  which  beeame  suddenly  aweUen* 
Near  Doncaster  it  is  said  to  have  risen  nine  feet  in  the  space  of  .an.  honr  and  a 
half.  A  great  number  of  windows  were  broken,  at  Heddeton,  durii^  a  severe 
hail  storm  the  same  evening.  Pieces  of  ice  of  an  oblong  form  ezceecUng  five 
inches  were  picked  up.— (Athevaum.) 

Pfocen  employed  in  the  Mafonnais  of  France  to  avert  Hail  and  ditsipate  Starmu 

Mag,  Eneyelopedigue,  T.  9.  p.  5. 

This  process,  which  is  now  universal  in  the  part  of  France  named  in  iht 
title,  was  originally  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Cheviers,  a  naval  officer ; 
retired  on  his  estate  at  Vanrenard,  about  35  years  ago,  wlio  having  reeoUe^^ 
tb  have  seen  the  explosion  of  guns  resorted  to  at  aea  in  order  to  diap9V*  ^P^f^ 


Notts,  ice.  (imlhu0i). 

doodfy  itm^twtA  to  attempt  «  similar  method  to  dissipate  tlie  hail  stormsi 
whose  ravagn  be  bad  often  witnessed.  For  this  purpose  he  made  use  of  boxes 
of  fsapovder,  which  booaused  to  be  fired  from  the  heights  tn  the  appvoaeh of 
aslonn;  this  had  the  happiest  elfect,  and  he  continued  till  his  death  to  pr»- 
scfve  his  bmds  from  the  ravage  of  hail  storms,  while  the  neighbouring  Tillages 
freqocntljr  experienced  their  baneful  efiects.  He  consumed  annually  between; 
90O  aod  9001b.  of  miuing  powder.  The  inhalntants  of  the  communes  where 
ibe  estate  of  the  llarquis  was  situated,  conrinced  of  the  excellence  of  the 
practice  from  the  experience  of  a  great  number  of  years,  continued  to  employ 
it  Thflir  example  was  followed  by  the  surroundmg  communes;  and  the 
pnetioe  gaimng  ground,  is  at  this  taionent  ia  use  in  the'  communes  of  Vaure* 
and,  Iger,  and  many  others.  The  sise  of  the  powder  boxes,  their  charge,  and 
the  muBber  of  times  they  fire  them  off,  vaiy  according  to  dnsumstances,  and 
the  position  of  the  places.  In  the  eopomune  of  Fleury  they  use  a  mortar 
vfaidi  carries  a  pound  of  powder  at  a  c|iarge;  and  it  is  generally  upon  the 
hdghtSt  and  before  the  doads  have  l|ad  time  to  aocumulatjB,  that  they  ntahe 
the  explosioos,  which  they  continue  until  the  stormy  clouds  are  entirely  dissi* 
pated.  The  aaoual  copsompiton  of  ganpowder  for  this  purpose,  from  the  ma- 
gvifie  at  Mafon,  is  from  1300  to  laoOlb.— (ATBZif  aum.) 

RESULTS. 

WincU  variable.  Mean  elevation  of  barometer  29*73  in.  Its  move* 
ments  oiler  nothing  remarkable,  the  rain  having  been  preceded,  as 
Qsoal  br  continued  depressions  of  the  colutnn. 

Mean  temperature « 51*12^ 

Evaporation 4*21  io» 

ftain,  &c. 0;85. 

*  • 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  this  period  is  the  almost  constant 
strong  decdisadon  of  the  atmosphere,  which  terminated,  though  not 
in  this  pert  of  the  country,  in  violent  thunder  storms.  Rain  by  day. 
MO.    By  night  6-54. 
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^        • 

1807. 

» 

Wind. 

Pressure, 
Max.     Min. 

Tei 
Max. 

op, 
MiD» 

Evap. 
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5th  Mo. 

New  M*  is.  i« 

.May? 
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5^ 
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15 

2 

c. 

8 

sw 

29-58 

29-27 

51 

49 

11 

24 

9 
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29-30 
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58 

46 

7 

11 

b. 

10 

Var. 

29-80 

29-30 

51 

41 

7 

19 

d. 

11 

Var, 

29^80 

29-56 

59 

48 

6 

38 

e. 

12 

SW 

29-44 

29-38 

59 

52 

13 

^^ 

IS 

Var. 

29-70 

29*44 

64 

46 

11 

37 

lata  /. 

U 

SW 

29-72 

29-60 

56 

49 

4 

SO 

f 

15 

SW 

29-79 

29-72 

64 

45 

10 

12. 

* 

o 

16 
17 
18 

SW 

^ 

_• 

. 

30-30 

29-79 

69 

41 

53 

1 

19 

NE 

30-30 

30-18 

59 

44 

14 

Full  M. 

20 
21 
22 

NE 
NE 

30-18 

30O2 

62 

45 

16 

NE 

30-13 

30-10 

68 

42 

61 

23 

£ 

30-10 

29-93 

75 

49 

32 

24 

E 

29-93 

29-70 

82 

52 

28 

^ 

A. 

25 

Var. 

85 

56 

•M 

^ 

• 

1. 

26 

SW 

29-72 

29-66 

70 

54 

60 

'         «         ' 

27 

63 

46 

— • 

A. 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— > 

L.Q.    /. 

29 

NE 

63 

39 

— ~ 

»— 

•     m. 

80 

E 

29-75 

29-62 

55 

42 

*8 

60 

31 

E 

29-80 

29-78 

54 

46 

13 

-i. 

6th  Mo. 

b. 

June  1 

s  • 

29-83 

29-78 

63 

45 

7 

21 

4 

n. 

b.      2 

Var. 

29-89 

29-88 

68 

49 

9 

1 

• 

,    3 

.NW 

30O6 

29-89 

70 

47 

12 

4- 

NW 

30O6 

30-03 

66 

47 

10 

• 

5 

Var. 

30-03 

29-88 

68 
85 

52 
39 

11 

23 

• 

30-30 

29-13 

4-58 

2-73 

Notes. — a.  Strong  positive  electricity  in  the  intervals  of  the  shovr- 
ers.  A  pair  of  pith-ballSy  loaded  with  lead,  so  as  to  weigh  ten  grains, 
and  suspended  from  the  conductor  by  threads  of  the  length  of  seven 
inches,  exhibited  a  curious  phenomenon.  Besides  the  waving  mo- 
tion, during  their  divergence,  which  is  not  unusual,  there  was  a  aen- 
aible  impulse  of  the  fluid  downward  upon  the  balls,  causing  the  threads 
to  quiver  incessantly  like  an  insect's  wing. 

b.  Rainbow. 

c.  Much  wind  at  SW.  Negative  electricity,  from  a  Nimbus  going 
by  in  the  S. 


NftBi,  Sec.  (i^nntiw^)* 

d.  At  6  p«in.  changeable -fllMlriQitf,  fimn  a  Nmiui  in  the  N»  in 
whidb  it  thimdered. 

f .  A  sbmng  wind  al  SW  wiSh  much  satd/^  the  rain  stron^y  f  osnfibf, 
/  Almost  incessant  ram,  which  was  void  of  all  signs  of  electricity. 

g.  Rain  still  non-deotric,  and  the  air  strangly  and  vwiably  charged 
10  the  fiiir  intervals.  " 

h.  Lightning  in  die  W. 

t.  After  a  constant  exhibition  of  the  Cirrus  cloud  for  several  daya 
pHty  with  much  dew,  the  latter  deposition  is  suspended,  and  the  sky 
wereast  and  threatening.  • 

k.  Hear  frost  this  momingi  and  a  Stratus  on  tfce  river  and  meadows 
ifter  sunset. 

/.  Very  stormy  night;  the  newly  ^panded  foliage  sufPered  much. 

nu  Sidntbe  whole  day. 

n.  Strongly  positive  atmosphere. 

AtUiiimat  Notes,  4^.-»4P9di  Mo.  7.  The  how  appeared  very  bri^t  and 
pofeet  twice ;  at  4  and  at  7  p.  m.  36.  For  five  days  past  the  Cirrvs  dood  has 
tppesnd  over  the  whole  sky,  with  the  points  directed  upward. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Mean  eletation  of  barometer 29*78  in. 

Mean  teoiiperature , 55*41° 

Ewaporation , 4*5S  In. 

Bain 2-7S. 

There  have  been  ahnost  continual  indications  of  an  active  siate  of 
the  atmospheric  dectridty ;  a  result  which  seems  naturally  allied  to 
the  variable  state  of  the  currents^  and  a  much  greater  deposition  of 
vster  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  Rain  noted  as  by  day  l'S8»  by 
aithtO-je. 

*  Loote  ibapelcsf  portiooi  of  cloud  moving  swiftly  in  the  lower  curreot  of  the  at- 
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• 

6th  Mo. 

1807. 

► 

Wind. 

Pr« 
BCaz. 

sure. 
Mta. 

Temp. 
Max.  Min. 

Evap. 

Rain, 
ftc. 

NewM. 

June  6 

Var. 

29-88 

29-58 

62« 

48^ 

4 

91 

w 

a. 

7 

SW 

29-57 

29-55 

67 

51 

6 

2 

b. 

8 

SW 

29-68 

29-57 

68 

52 

19 

9 

SW 

29-93 

29-68 

68 

45 

23 

.    c. 

10 

SW 

29-95 

29-92 

65 

57 

16 

6 

, 

c.  d* 

11 

SW 

30-10 

29-90 

70 

44 

16 

c,  e. 

12 

W 

30-15 

30-10 

69 

44 

17 

1st  Q. 

13 

W 

30-10 

30K)5 

69 

46 

20 

14 

SW 

30H)5 

29-90 

70 

46 

13 

/. 

15 

Var. 

29-90 

29-62 

78 

48 

21 

g.h. 
g* 

16 
17 

W 
NW 

74 
68 

46 
49 

29-95 

29-62 

44 

• 

%^ 

18 

NW 

30-16 

29-95 

67 

43 

14 

19 

NW 

30-17 

30-16 

66 

42 

12 

FuUM. 

20 

NW 

30-28 

3(H)9 

69 

47 

16 

• 

t. 

21 

NW 

30-18 

30-10 

72 

53 

16 

22 

NW 

30O2 

30-00 

74 

53 

— . 

k. 

28 

Var. 

30-00 

29-92 

67 

51 

35 

24 

Var. 

29*92 

29-76 

71 

47 

21 

25 

NE 

29-81 

29-76 

75 

54 

— 

. 

26 

NW 

29*88 

29-76 

79 

54 

36 

I.  .. 

.    .27 

NW 

29-92 

29*90 

74 

54 

17 

L.Q. 

28 

NW 

29-90 

29-86 

69 

43 

14 

in. 

29 

NE 

29-86 

29-81 

69 

46 

13 

• 

30 

N 

29-81 

29-79 

65 

52 

10 

7th  Me. 

n* 

July  1 

W 

29-85 

29-81 

65 

48 

9 

• 
f. 

2 

SW 

29-81 

29-81 

71 

54 

26 

« 

3 

w 

29-86 

29-81 

64 

54 

11 

r           • 

1 

4 

Var. 

29-93 

29-86 

66 

45 

8 

- 

30-28 

29-55 

79 

42 

4-57   0-99 

Notes.— a.,  Thunder  at  intervals. 

b.  Some  lightning  in  the  evening. 

c.  c.  c.  Much  wind  by  night. 

d.  Slight  solar  halo. 
€.  Hoarfrost. 

J\  A  beautiful  display  of  the  Cirrus  cloud  all  day. 
g.  g.  Some  indications  of  a  tendency  to  thunder.    The  rod  was 
charged  negative^  but  the  clouds  at  length  passed  off  to  NE. 
1. 1.  Brisk  winds. 
*.  The  wind  went  from  NW  by  E  to  SW. 

e 


Non^  &C..  fconHnuedJ. 

L  donds  highly  colonredat aanset  The  wind,  as  usual  after  this 
ajipevance,  reered  eastward. 

IS.  A  Strains  on  the  river  and  meadows  this  morning,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  sadden  depression  of  the  nocturnal  temperature. 

«•  Abundance  of  honetf  de^*f  on  the  elms  and  limes,  as  well  as  on' 
the  firoit  trees. 

AdMiian^l  Notes,  4*^.— Sixth  Mo.  4.  The  clouds,  which  have  become  daily 
more  deose,  now  show  for  thunder :  there  are  wanting  however  the  concurrent 
imficetioiis  of  active  electricity  and  a  temperature  above  80^.  A  few  drops  of 
run  to-day  were  wholly  unelectrified. 

I     '^  Lislxm  June  12,  1807. 

'^  On  the  6th  inst.  at  ten  mint^tes  before  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  dreadful 
shock  of  an  eaithquake  wa9  felt  here,  whioh  lasted  about  eight  seconds;  it  was 
flwre  severe  than  the  great  one  in  1755,  bat,  thank  God,  not  so  fatal,  a  fow  lives 
only  mn  lost,  hot  a  number  of  houses  damaged.^  i 

Another  account  states  that  the  shock  took  place  about  four  o'clock  in  th* 
afteraooD,  and  lasted  about  tsvelve  seconds.  The  shock  was  so  severe,  that  se« 
venl  houses  were  much  damaged,  and  the, city  thrown  into  the  greatest  con« 
fiinon.  It  was  not  known  that  aay<  lives  were  lost,  but  several  had  their  arms 
andkp  broken,  Sec.  byjumpingout  atthe  windows,  under  the  apprehension 
of  the  houses  &lling  upon  them.  The  shoek.was  also  felt  at  St.  Ubes,  Oportoi 
ind  generally  throughout  Portng^.  It  was  folt  on  board  the  Lively  fHgatei 
thee  ^Krat  eighty  leagues  off  the  rock  of  lisbon. — (Puai^ic  Papers.) 

RESULTS.  ' 

Winds  Variable. 

Mean  elevation  of  barometer 29*89  in.  t 

Jtiean  temperature 59^ 

Eviqporation 4'57  in« 

Rain! 0-99ii|. 

Character  of  the  period  fair  and  dry.  There  has  been  a  remarkf 
Mt  approximation  to  the  mean,  both  in  the  extremes  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  and  in  the  daily  rate  of  evaporation.  The  electricity  has 
beenncariy  quiescent.    Bain  by  day  0*S5,  by  night  0*58  in. 

*  Some  nodce  of  the  origin  of  this  sweet  fluid,  which  hat  abounded  to  as  to  drop 
fnm  die  trees,  of  late,  may  be  interesting  to  most  readers.  It  is  well  known  to  na- 
iBiaSisu,  that  it  neither  falls  on  the  leaves  .from  the  air,  as  it  name  implies,  aor  trans- 
puts  ffom  them ;  bat  that  it  is  excemed  by  insects  of  the  genus  Aphit,  which  inhabit 
the  under  sid«  ci  leaves,  and  shed  this  Ikpior  on  the  suifeoe  of  thott  below.  This 
Intle  cicainie  seems  to  subsist  by  drawinp;  the  juices  from  the  sap  vessels,  and,  by  a 
peculiarity  of  constimtion,  rejects  the  ncher  saccharine  part,  which  afterwards  af- 
ftHda  Bourisbment  to  many  other  iaseocs.  Ants  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  a  whole  colony 
nuy  be  found  tfavelling  to  the  highest  branches  of  a  tree  in  search  of  it  \  and  we 
baveseen  them  seixe  the  clear  dfop>  while  yet  attached  to  the  body  of  the  Aphis, 
whidi,  alihoiigta  defenceless,  was  not  n¥>lested  farther  by  these  predaaous  wanderers. 
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7th  Mo. 

1807. 

^•''•-   Max.  1  W4o. 

Max. 

Miff. 

JSvap^ 

RaiD, 
ftc. 

NewM.      July   5 

E 

29^8 

29-87 

7S» 

48* 

' 

6 

NE 

S(H» 

29-98 

68 

48 

45 

/ 

7 

£ 

80-19 

30H)8 

68 

89 

18 

, 

8 

N 

80*19 

30rl6 

70 

41  . 

80 

a.              9 

Var. 

30-16 

29-98 

77 

51 

16 

10 

NW 

29-98 

29-68 

81 

54 

14 

*.            11 

SW 

29-78 

29-58 

78 

56 

__ 

1 

IMQ.   «.            19 

«w 

2»7» 

2972 

79 

S» 

58 

1 

, 

18 
d:           14 

sw 
sw 

. 

« 

^81 

89<r8 

77 

SB 

40 

..^ 

<£.            16 

sw 

29*^ 

89-78 

73 

56 

14 

8 

» 1 » 

16 

Y 

29-90 

29<80 

73 

57 

12 

» 

17 

w 

29^5 

29-87 

76 

60 

18 

p 

18 

w 

29^ 

29-97 

76 

50 

la 

• « 

FuDM.             19 

fiO 

sw 
w 

• 

79 
80 

60 
54 

i 

.  •  - 

29^1 

2978 

44 

■ 

88 

Var. 
Var. 

79 
87 

68 

• 

f 

1i9-75 

29«4< 

A* 

• 

88 

SW 

29^^ 

29-58 

St 

«3 

... 

■ 

d.           M 

SW 

29^8 

2M0 

77 

SI 

mm^ 

•« 

85 

SW 

2978 

29-69 

82 

59 

«>-■ 

86 

SW  89r8a 

2970 

77 

55 

88         ll 

L.Q.                 87 

SW 

29-91 

29-83 

76 

51 

—           1 

88 

W 

2d^ 

2978 

81 

55 

89 

SW 

29-78 

29-58 

81 

68 

.•.. 

30 

SW 

29-63 

29-58 

72 

60 

90 

25 

81 

SW 

29*66 

29-55 

71 

55 

— . 

8th  Mo.' 

Aug.    1 

S 

29*80 

29-66 

76 

47 

..-. 

8 

• 

SW 

29-77 

29-75 

78 
87 

55 

99 

51 

7 
0-38 

saw 

29-55 

5-90 

Uu    ..  , 

1          1 

'           •        « 

Notes. -^.  Tliie  oookchaffisr  begins  tmmfpei^m  gmot  Bumfaera.  A 
cat  is  observed  to  pursue  4liese  insects  every  eveoing,  feasting  on  them 
with  avidity. 

b.  After  considerable  appearances  of  a  strong  electrichj  in  the 
tftouds,  which  yet  did  not  aflfeci  the  insulafted  rod,  8av«ml  Nimii 
'  formed  suddenly  about  5  p.  m.  from  one  of  which  ftll  a  shower  in 
large  toarm  drops  stsrongly  posithe.  Some  thunder  «Dd  lighloing  fol* 
lowedy  durfng  which  the  rod  was  highly  charged,  bnt  the  khida  were 
not  noticed.  The  wind  by  the  vane  eontintiing  atoong  al  £,  the 
lower  clouds  moved  directly  N,  and  the  sky  cleared  over  head :  but 


Notes,  &&  fconiinuedj. 

dure  remained  a  bank  of  olaada  but  Ktd«  elevated  above  the  N 
horison,  in  which  till  eleven  p«  m.  were  the  usual  appearances  of  a 
tfaooder  storm  in  action. — {From  MS.  Reg») 

c  Thunder  and  lightning  in  the  night,  with  a  little  rain.  An  ox 
was  struck  dead  in  the  level  opposite  Woolwich,  and  found  at  5  a.  m. 
the  13th,  with  the  hair  singed  and  the  body  beginning  to  putrefy. 

d.  Sli^t  showers. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  West  and  South-west 

Mean  elevation  of  the  barometer 29*81  in. 

Mean  temperature 66*08^ 

Rain 0*38  in. 

Evaporation • S*90  in. 

Bain  by  night  OOl,  by  day  0*S5  in. 
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' 

1807. 

WM. 

Prea 

Max. 

•ore. 

Mio. 

Tei 
Max. 

op. 
Mto. 

B«af. 

Rain, 
Ike. 

1 

8th  Mo. 

Naw  M.     Aug 

.  S 

SW 

29-86 

29-75 

72° 

50° 

•■• 

4 

W 

29-90 

29-86 

71 

53 

-iii* 

» 

5 

SW 

29-89 

29-78 

72 

57 

.. 

; 

6 

SW 

29*78 

29-75 

75 

58 

98 

1 

7 

NW 

29*82 

29-78 

71 

57 

•_ 

8 

Var. 

29-93 

29-82 

6.5 

55 

•^ 

14 

9 

:  N£ 

29^ 

29*98 

71 

51 

IS 

IstQ. 

10 

NE 

29-93 

29-88 

68 

49 

' 

a. 

11 

SE 

29-88 

29-64 

75 

5S 

S8 

2 

12 

W 

29-64 

29-62 

79 

62 

— 

h. 

1^ 

SE 

29-65 

29-50 

81 

61 

'    .^ 

" 

c. 

U 

NW 

29*85 

29^50 

72 

57 

.^ 

98 

15 

W 

30-00 

29-85 

71 

60 

... 

d.      • 

16 

NW 

80-15 

30K)8 

75 

58 

74 

"^ 

17 

E 

30-12 

30O5 

79 

54 

i^ 

FuU  M. «. 

18 

E 

S0O5 

29-89 

79 

56 

«.. 

e. 

19 

SE 

29-89 

29-85 

79 

59 

— 

/' 

20 

NW 

29-85 

29-81 

75 

60 

56 

1 

21 

E 

29-80 

29-78 

78 

59 

_ 

22 

E 

29-78 

29-76 

82 

60 

... 

23 

SW 

29-78 

2975 

81 

63 

55 

S 

24 

W 

29-81 

29-76 

71 

58 

-.- 

25 

W 

29-90 

99-81 

76 

56 

.... 

L.Q. 

26 

NW 

29-91 

29-90 

79 

51 

- 

27 

27 

29-90 

29-61 

— 

— 

47 

1 

28 

SW 

29-83 

29-64 

79 

56 

39 

29 

SW 

29-86 

29-83 

74 

49 

26 

SO 

w 

29-97 

29-86 

70 

46 

19 

SI 

NW 

30-12 

29-97 

61 

51 

5 

5 

9lhMo. 

Sept. 

1 

W 

30-15 

30-12 

69 

45 

11 

1-47 

3015 

29-50 

82 

45 

4*81 

^        1 

Notes.— -a.  Rainbow ;  some  lightning  in  the  evening. 

b.  Much  lightning  in  the  night. 

c.  Very  heavy  rain  a.  m. 

d.  A  Stratus  on  the  marshes. 
^-  Foggy  morning. 

y!  Some  thunder  p.  m. ;  almost  constant  lightning  in  the  evening. 


ACCIDEVTS  DY  LlOHTVIVO. 

At  Stockport,  on  the  26th,  I  examined  a  cotton  manufactory,  in  which  a 
fire  bad  occaiTed  by  lightniDg  the  night  before.    It  bad  fallen  on  the  gable  end 


NoTUj  S[c,  fcontinuedjm 

of  the  buUiDg,  about  seventj  SmA§nm  Ibe  fp9ond,  directed  apparently  to  this 
!|ioc  hf  a  fT*"?^  pveMy  oontaining  mach  iron-wock.  In  its  way  it  had 
tMatjhwon  tberoof^  and foiced  onta^qanrity  of  bricka  from  tbe^wall 
•  wiDdmi,  whi<&  was  also  shattered.  The  press  was  much  bume^,  being  ap* 
pereatly  set  on  fire  all  over  by  the  iron.  This  effect  was  most  conspicuous  in  a 
drawer  containing  loose  iron-work,  and  some  lead,  which  latter  was  fomid  to 
li8?e  been  malted.  Hm  fiia  having  been  ^piomptly  ^Ltinguiahed,  there  was  Uttla 
ffamsflp,  save  the  loei  of  sone  ootton. 

He  itfzing  nf  prapcr  condaotors  to  aabb  manufiictories,  oontaining  immense 
yatities  of  detached  iron  and  brass-work,  and  crowded  with  pedple,  cannot 
be  too  often  Tocommended,  especially  auch  As  stand  alone  and  on  elevated 
pwmd. 

I  confefsad  here'aho  with  the  survivor  of  two  men  (George  Bradbury  and 
Beta- Sidebotham)  who  were  struck,  near  this  spot,  about  a  month  before. 
Tkey  had  been  at  work  in  a  garden,  and  had  retired  for  shdter  from  a  heavy 
faia  to  a  Iktla  summep-hoose  on  the  bank  of  the  M^ey,  which  rises  hera 
dmtyarlbrty  feet  from  the  water.  They  sat  back  to  .bnek  on  a  chest,  withtha 
doorshtt.  Bradbury  saysheneiclierjawy  heatd^  narfeU  any  things  but  on  re* 
ytna^  found  himself  as  tended  on  the  floor,  togetiier  with  his  lifeless  companion* 

There  was  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  this  small  building  a  lead  gutter, 
hnriag  no  metyJlic  communication  with  the  ground,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
ion  feet  above  their  heads.  A  piece  of  fir,  which  was  laid  from  wall  to  wall, 
aboat  afoot  below  the  gutter,  was  split  by  the  stroke. '  The  panes  of  the  win- 
dow were  nearly  all  broken^  and  the  glass  thrown  oiUumrd,  There  was  a  strong 
ailphuieoaa  small  in  the  plaoe  for  some  time.  It  appeared  to  ma  that  the  stioka 
hid  parsed  finom  ther  pittar  on  the  body  of  Sidebotham,  and  from  thence  thioogh 
the  thigk  of  Bkadbmf ,  on  which  the  efiacts  yet  remained,  vi2.an  ulcer  on  the 
QBter  part  a  little  dbove  tbe'knee»  another  on  the  inner,  and  a  third  on  the  calf 
of  the  kg,  which  by  beo£ng  the  knee  might  be  brought  into  contact  with  th# 
isoood.  The  aee  of  the  limb  seemed  at  first  to  be  taken  away,  but  in  thesa 
parts  there  pi  esently  arose  hard  swellings  which  ulcerated. 

BraSbury's  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  effect,  preventing  sensation  i$ 
nadottbtedly  correct ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  an  easier  death,  however 
tmUa  from  its  suddannais,  than  must  have  be&llcn  his  companion. 

RESULT& 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*85  in* 

Mean  temperature 64'96^ 

Rain i47in. 

Evaporation 4gl  jn. 

Above  1*10  Id.  of  ibid  appennto  ha:at  fidlan  by  day,  the  remainder 
by  day  and  nighu 
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SB 


/ 

9th  Mo. 

1807. 

Wind. 

PreMare. 
Max.     Mia. 

Max. 

Mio. 

Evap. 

lUiii, 

NewM.     Sept.  2 

w 

30-15 

30H)7 

f(f 

44« 

15 

3 

NW 

30K)7 

29*88 

72 

49 

20 

4 

sw 

29*88 

29-70 

69 

59 

18 

d. 

5 

w 

29-70 

29*87 

72 

65 

«• 

d. 

6 

sw 

29*62 

29-36 

62 

45 

_ 

a. 

7 

w 

29-90 

29-62 

68 

37 

91 

UtQ. 

8 

w 

29-92 

29-65 

59 

45 

— 

9 

w 

29-83 

29-47 

66 

49 

— . 

10 

NW 

30-03 

29-83 

55 

39 

21 

65 

' 

11 

•  W 

29-90 

29*80 

58 

41 

— 

a. 

12 

w 

29-91 

29*79 

61 

33 

SI 

a.b. 

IS 

N 

29-98 

29*91 

54 

26 

10 

14 

N 

29-98 

29-92 

58 

41 

12 

15 

NW 

29-92 

29*92 

59 

37 

9 

• 

Full  M. 

16 

NW 

29-92 

29*88 

58 

38 

9 

% 

17 

N 

29-88 

29*87 

57 

30 

9 

I 

d. 

18 

NE 

29-85 

29-79 

54 

43 

24 

• 

d. 

19 

NE 

30-16 

29-85 

61 

35 

18 

d. 

20 

W 

30-16 

30-01 

59 

51 

— 

d. 

21 

SW 

30-01 

29*72 

61 

54 

25 

7 

22 

sw 

29-72 

29*56 

60 

54 

6 

24 

d. 

2S 

s 

29*56 

29*49 

61 

54 

8 

10 

L.Q. 

24 

s 

29-52 

29*41 

66 

47 

13 

d. 

25 

Var. 

29*45 

29-37 

63 

46 

8 

23 

d. 

26 

SW 

29*49 

29-45 

66 

47 

«— 

13 

d. 

27 

SW 

29*46 

29*42 

66 

52 

30 

5 

d. 

28 

Var. 

29-91 

29-46 

60 

41 

11 

29 

E 

29-91 

29-45 

61 

45 

—. 

e. 

30 

W 

30-16 

29-46 

59 

39 

18 

1-47 

30-16 

29-36 

72 

26 

« 

4-06 

Notes. — a.  Hoar  frost. 

b.  This  night  put  a  period  to  the  growth  of  the  more  tender  vege- 
tables^  as  potatoesi  kidney  beans,  &c.  where  they  lay  exposed.  The 
cucumbers  were  quite  kiUed.  This  very  low  temperature  (for  the  sea- 
son) was  confined  to  a  small  height,  and  was  detected  by  exposing  the 
thermometer  horizontally  four  inches  above  the  turf.  In  its  usual  pO" 
sition,  six  feet«from  the  ground,  it  had  not  descended  on  some  pre- 
vious nights  to  32^,  though  spicule  of  ice  had  been  fomed  on  the 

c,  **  From  7  to  8  p.  m.  I  observed  a  star  in  the  NW,  about  25  or  30 


Notxst  Sec.  (conAtued), 

above  the  hcnrizoD,  apparently  ft  ooiaet,  as  it  has  a  luminous  brush  or 
tail  pointing  southward,  the  extremity  being  raised  above  the  horizontal 
foel"  I  owe  this  observation  on  the  comet,  probably  one  of  the  ear- 
lieit  made  in  Ihis  part  of  tha  Jdngdom,  to  my  friend  and  assistant  in 
Mdcoraiogicai  Observations,  John  Oioson* 
8.   StroDg  winds* 

RESULTS. 

I'revailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Men  be^ht  of  barom^er « 29*76  in. 

Thermometer 58*94* 

EvapoiatioD  •. •••• ••••  4^06  in* 

Bam 1*47  in. 

Of  which  by  daf  0*10,  by  night  0*491  the  remainder  by  Avf  and 

It  IB  remarkable  that  the  rain  of  this  period  agrees  exactly  in  quan- 
tity with  that  of  the  last.  The  warm  and  dry  weather  terminated,  not 
n  anal  in  thunder  sboweis^  but  by  a  sudden  and  continutd  depression 
of  tonperature ;  whidi,  with  the  arid  state  of  the  country,  constituted 
taoit  of  premature  winter.  The  strong  southerly  winds  which  blew 
Coring  the  latter  half  of  the  period,  brought,  however,  a  seasonable 
afply  of  moisture^  and  vegetation  has  since  revived. 

Itqqpears  tff  the  BegiBasr  irfmy  fticnd  Thomas  Hanson,  the  results 
of  whUi  appMred  monCfaly  in  Che  At&ensenm,  that  there  fbll  m  this 
■oath  at  MtmchnUr  d|  in.  of  rain,  the  wfaids  having  been  chiefly  W 
iDd  SW^  the  mean  of  barometer  S96S  in.  of  thermometer  51*78%  the 
btter  probably  tea  Ugh. 
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• 

Wind. 

" ■^- r- 

Pressnre, 
Bfox^     Min. 

Temp. 
Max.  Min. 

Bvap. 

Rain, 
&c. 

10th  Mo. 

NevM. 

Oct  1 

S     30-16 

30-02 

60° 

36** 

18 

a. 

8 

W 

30O3 

29-98 

65 

51 

20 

13 

■ 

a. 

S 

sw 

S0*11 

S(y05 

65 

51 

11 

a. 

4 

s 

soae 

30K>2 

67 

48 

8 

a. 

,5 

w 

30O2 

29-93 

65 

53 

2 

1 

• 

■  6 

w 

29^ 

^S9<95 

61 

50 

5 

b. 

7 

29-95 

29<r5 

65 

54 

— » 

IttQ. 

8 

w 

so-io 

29-75 

61 

48 

45 

9 

w 

30-10 

30K)7 

59 

52 

— — 

1 

>                              • 

10 

sw 

30-12 

30O7 

65 

54 

14 

11 

sw 

80-11 

29<98 

61 

55 

_    ' 

• 

12 

w 

30-12 

29-98 

62 

56 

.-* 

*w 

13 

Var. 

30-16 

30-12 

65 

54 

26 

c. 

14 

SW 

30-16 

30-01 

69 

54 

10 

d. 

15 

SW 

30-11 

30O1 

65 

48 

9 

< 

FyiM. 

16 

SW 

30O6 

29^ 

58 

52 

12 

e. 

17 

W 

29-99 

29-85 

63 

54 

... 

d. 

18 

NW 

30-24 

29-88 

62 

36 

24 

d. 

19 

Var. 

30-25 
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Notes.— a.  Calm  clear  days,  with  Gossamer  and  Stratus  by  night. 
b,b.  Windy. 

c.  The  swallows  were  not  seen  after  this  day. 
d.d.d.  Much  dew. 

e.  A  very  large  and  perfect  lunar  halo. 
Jljl  Stormy  nights. 

Additional  Natei,  ^-c— Tenth  Mo.  1.  This  morning's  tide  (at  the  Labora- 
tory, Stratford,  situate  on  the  River  Lea,)  was  remaiicably  high,  the  water 
rose  IB  inches  above  the  usual  height  of  spring  tides.    The  wind  jesterday 


NoTBs,  Ac  {cmtinued). 

wKm%  WW  terf  strong  at  the  W  and  NW,  the  barometer  risiog 
f  tendiB  of  an  inch  in  S4  hours.  37.  Rainy  moraingy  preceded  by  a 
tUdkftg. 

Fnuthe  Jonmais  of  the  Frendi  National  Institationy  **  M.  Messier  has  col*  ! 
leeted  all  the  particnlais  he  could  of  the  violent  thunder  storm  that  occurred  at 
Paris,  on  the  dlst  October,  1807,  and  the  extraordinary  gale  of  wind  that 
CUM  on  the  next  day.  In  hb  Journal,  which  he  has  k^t  for  50  years,  he  finds 
aoduog  equal  to  them;  but  oq  the  Sd  Norember  following,  there  was  a  storm 
SI  fiolent,  during  which  the  church  of  Mimtevilliers  was  struck  by  lightning.'' 

Buometer  at  Paris  on  the  19th  at  noon  30-29  inches  (English),  on  the  22d 
S9^1,  on  the  SSd  in  the  morning  S9'1S :  this  was  a  very  wet  day  there,  with 
the  wiod  strung  at  S:  while  with  us,  with  the  tame  tiaie  of  the  barometer,  it 
vuNandfidr.  A  lower  state  of  both  barometer  and  thermometer  ensued, 
vidi  them  as  with  us,  for  some  Mme  after. 

Bain  in  this  mondi  at  Manchester,  8*87  in«    Mean  of  barometer  39*65  in. 

Hanton. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*84  in. 

ThenDometer 5^ 

Evi^oralioD  • 3-08  in. 

Kain 1-17  in. 

Of  wUcfa  there  ftU  by  night  0*38  inches,  the  remainder  was  not  di- 
tided. 
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Notes. — a,  A  very  stormy  night.    About  3  a.  m.  a  sudden  violent 
gust,  with  hail,  after  which  the  wind  fell. 
h.  Hoar  frost. 

c.  c.  A  little  snow.  The  water  in  the  evaporation  gauge  having  been 
frozen,  a  small  quantity  of  salt  was  now  introduced  to  prevent  its 
forming  a  solid  mass. 

d.  Misty  a.  m. 

€.  Snow,  in  considerable  quantity,  for  the  season ;  which  was  dis- 
solved by  rain  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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NotSB,  ftc.  (coMminid). 


f.  A  wwrt  ahower  of  hailtfoUovedby  heavy  rain,  a.  m.;  fiiir  p.nu; 
wind  Terj  Ug^  the  whole  day. 

g»  TheoHthwas  mudi  haidened  this  morniiig  by  the  frost,  though 
te  dq^MSion  of  temperature  below  38^  was  not  eooiiderable.  Thk 
ii  to  be  ascribed  to  the  previous  cooling  it  received  from  the  melted 

RESULTS. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*47  in. 

Temperature , 87-92** 

Evi^oration 1*85  in. 

Bain,  &c 2*8S  in. 

Of  which  by  n^t  1-59  in.    By  day  0*16  in. 

The  barometer  has  ranged  fbr  the  most  part  below  the  mean»  though 
die  middle  of  the  month  is  diBtlnguisbed  I7  a  pretty  bold  curve  in  ele- 
vatioD,  The  Are  part  of  the  period  wastdaMist  constantly  windy ;  the 
kttar  very  cold,  with  hoar  frosts;  the  greatest  depression  of  tempera^ 
tore  being  after  sonrise. 

Hie  mean  of  thebanometer  at  MunAesUr  for  this  month,  (of  which 
ear  period  takes  in  28  days)  is  2946  inches,  the  mean  temperature 
SS'SOj— /faasffb  The  extnmea  beiqg  52°  and  19*,  (each  S""  lower 
tiian  ouia),  I  aospeet  the  mean  here  stated  to  be  S°  too  high,  for  want 
of  a  snilcient  proportion  of  the  lowest  observations.  The  raiii,  as  be- 
ine,  greatly  exceeds  ours,  being  very  nearly  5  u 
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NonSd — a.  Snow  at  intenrals. 

b.  Misty. 

e.  Windy. 

d,  a.  m.  hoar  firost.    p«m.  large  lunar  halo. 

€.  A  fall  of  anow,  anusually  deep  for  thia  part  of  the  island :  during 
it  the  thermometer  was  three  times  noted  m  gradual  ascent,  m.  at 
10  a.m.  19^;  at  3  p.m.  22°;  at  9  p.  m.  26°:  it  amounted  on  the  plain 
to  about  6  inches :  to  the  small  depth  which  it  exhibits  in  the  rain- 
gauge  should  be  added  near  as  much  more,  for  loss  by  evaporation^ 
and  spillinff,  before  the  column  was  melted  down  into  the  funnel. 

Jl  A  little  snow  very  early,  followed  by  a  thaw  and  cloudy  weather. 


f.  Hoar  fiosty  which  epeedfly  went  off:  clear  iuorning* 
>  The  melting  rime  tell  in  showers  from  the  trees,  and  the  air 
chared  up. 

f.  The  clouds  highly  coloured  at  sunrise,  indicating  wind;  tlie 
erening  proved  stormy. 

Metsorolitcs  IK  No&TH  America. 

Gftm^ieid,  MmaehauetiSy  December  19,  IdOf .— On  Monday  momiog  last, 
the  1^  inst.  in  the  vidnil^  of  this  place,  several  bodies  of  stone  were  dis* 
cofsnd,  which  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  regions  above. — Several 
fMoes  of  tfaia  stone  were  shown  me  br  diffiimnt  nersons,  by  whom  the  fiict  was 
to  well  attested  as  to  make  it  impossible  altogetner  to  dtsbelieive  it.  But  being 
Rulved  to  cet  the  best  evideeoe  of  saeh  an  eitraoidinaiy  occurrence,  which 
the  natnre  of  the  case  coold  admit,  I  devoted  this  day,  in  cumpanv  with  tlie 
•£ev.  Mr.  Holly,  in  visiting  thedi£feient  plaoes  where  the  stones  had  iUlen. 

The  first  place  we  vbited  is  about  three  nules  and  a  half  in  a  north-easterly  di* 
•lectien  fiom  my  boose,  in  a  lot  firmly  covered  with  grass,  about  85  rods  from 
the  honse  of  Bhjah  Seeley.  The  breach  beremade  in  the  ground  was  about  four 
feet  ffiameter,  and  nearly  the  same  depth,  in  a  rather  slopiop  directioD,  which 
wss  oocaaioiied  by  the  stone  striking  a  shdW  rock  and  glancmg.  The  rock  on 
which  the  stone  ieli  was  moch  shattered,  and  the  stone  itself  very  much  broken, 
the  largest  pieces  weighing  not  more  than  six  or  eight  pounds ;  the  quantity  al« 
togsCher  ahont  a  buslmL  A  quarter  two  of  these  fragments  we  gathered  here; 
thegreafeer  part  having  been  previously  carried  away  by  the  inlmbitants*  By 
the  nil  and  glancing  of  the  stone^  the  dirt  and  sod  were  strewed  two  or  three 
nds  round  the  breiKii,  and  several  pieces  of  sod  carried  before  the  fbigments  to 
the  lowest  depth  to  which  they  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  were  removed  by  my- 
stUl  Mr.  Seeley  and  Ins  wife  say  that  just  after  day<4ight,  they  saw  vivid 
iashas  of  li^t  in  rapid  succession  for  five  or  nx  seconds;  and  in  aboota  minute 
afterwards  it  was  fi>ilowed  with  a  dreadful  explosion  resembling  three  cannons 
filed  in  quick  succession,  ending  in  a  cracking  rumbling  noise;  that  about  ten 
eVIoek  the  same  morning,  going  into  this  lot,  he  discovered  the  breach  in  the 
imond  above  described,  ami  conceiving  it  to  have  been  caused  by  something 
dischniged  fiom  above,  at  the  time  he  heard  the  explosion,  he  called  his  wife 
oat  to  witness  the  facts;  and  in  the  oourse  of  the  day  it  was  visited  by  all  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Seeley  and  his  wife  are  sober,  discreet,  and  intelligent 
pfftimft^  iraphcidy  to  be  rehed  on. 

The  neoLt  place  we  went  to  view  was  about  four  miles  NBfifom  the  first,  in  the 
oenft  yard  of  Mr.William  Prince,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  former.  The  court 
Yard  is  a  grass  plot,  smooth  as  a  carpet,  and  firmly  trodden.  Here  we  found  a 
bole,  about  the  sixe  of  a  post  hole,  two  fiset  two  inches  in  depth,  fixmi  which 
had  been  taken,  on  the  evening  of  the  aforesaid  Monday,  a  stone  weighing 
ihirty-five  pounds,  the  texture  and  appearance  of  wfa&ch  resembled  exactly  the 
one  which  foil  at  Seeley's.  Mr.  Prince  and  his  wifo  and  sons  (men  grown)  give 
the  same  account  of  the  flashes  and  explosion  as  was  given  above^  with  this 
fintfaer  particular,  that  they  heard,  about  a  minute  after  die  explosion,  the  fall 
of  the  ston^  at  the  noise  of  which  they  were  much  alarmedyihut  oould  not  dis- 
ooter  the  caase.  Af^er  it  was  light  Mr.  Prince  went  out,-  and  passing  across 
the  door  yard  discovered  a  hole  in  the  grass  plot,  only  twenty-seven  feet  foom 
kb  house.  The  ground  appeared  fresh  broken,  and  no  dirt  thrown  out.  He 
looked  into  it,  but  ceuld  see  nothin|^  and  no  further  discovery  was  made  until 
evening,  when  his  sons  returaed  from  a  town  meeting  at  Weston,  where  they 
heard  of  the  foil  of  the  stone  at  Seele/s.  Thb  induced  them  to  examine  fur- 
ther the  hole  in  the  court  yard.  On  miuling  out  the  dirt  which  lay  loosely  over 
the  stone,  they  soon  discovered  it,  and  took  it  out  entire,  except  some  small 
that  were  broken  off  by  stones  in  the  ground.    We  examined  this 
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liole,  and  found  the  sod  and  grass  as  in  the  otliar  casa»  dnrm  hafofa  tbe  stone 
to  the  bottom  of  tha  bole,  which  we  to<^  up,  with  fiieoee  of  the  stone  tbathad 
not  before  been  found.  The  hole  was  perpendicular  in  the  earth,  and  in  diaoM- 
ter  no  largpr  than  the  stone.  A  Mr.  Uavid  HubbaU,  a  man  of  undoubted  ve- 
racity,  was  passing  in  the  street  about  S5  rods  from  this  stone  when  it  fell,  who 
saw  a  ball  or  fire,  emitting  sparks,  with  a  tail  about  (bur  feet  long,  shoot  across 
the  horizon  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  in  about  a  minute  or  two  afterwards 
he  heard  the  explosion,  which  he  described  as  the  others  had  done ;  and  a 
mkiula  or  two  sifter  that,  he  heard  a  bud  whiathttg  thionrii  the  «r»  which 
made  a  noise  like  a  horricana.  The  same  aippeafanGe  and  explosions  wmt  wit- 
neaaad  bv  Judge  Wheeler  and  Ruasel  Tomhnson,  who  were  ten  miles  distant 
fiom  each  other;  men  of  great  candour  and  carefol  obserratios  |  bolhaiagdia- 
tant  from  the  places  where  these  slimes  leU,  aeitber  of  theia  fasard  the  whiiS- 
lin^  just  uentioned.  The  lasgest  piece  of  the  stana  taken  out  of  Prinoa'a  jrsad, 
which  remains  entire,  weighs  aboot  derea  pounds,  and  is  now  inmj  peesession; 
the  rest  d  it  has  been  hmen  into  snudl  parts  mid  scattersd  amongst  Uie  in- 
habitants. 

The  third  and  last  place  where  these  stones  have  been  disooverad  t»  hntn 
fiillen,  is  about  five  miles  north  easr  of  Mr.  Prince's,  and  seven  belosv  Nens- 
town,  near  tha  turnpike  road  which  leads  firora  thenoe  to  Bridgeport. 

The  stene  which  ftll  there  was  small,  and  fidtiag  i^ion  the  tap  of  n  sodl,  tinft 
profeotsd  tno  fimt  above  the  growid,  was  dashed  into  small  fragssents,  nnie  of 
jwhidh  weighed  more  than  four  or  £nre  ounces ;  and  it  was  jod^sd  the  whole  of 
these  ooUeeted  would  not  more  than  have  filled  a  i)uart  meaenpe^^— Uns  stene  lell 
about  thiitj  jaids  fifom  the  house  of  Mr.  Merwin  Bonr ;  he  and  his  wiih  being 
ap,  they  both  ran  to  the  door  tha  moment  th^  disooverad  the  llashea  of  li|^, 
and  in  n  minute  or  two  heard  the  same  exnloeion  as  haraSofars  described ;  and 
in  about  a  nmrate  after  the  explosion  they  lieard  something  fall  near  by  them 
which  made  ^ite  a  loud  mport;  and  in  qusek  soecessinn  three  or  ienr  other 
aoisea  at  graater  distance^  which  they  tfaoagfat  to  he  something  fidMng  in  a 
swamp,  90  or.30vDd8  in  firoot  of  tbo  hmme.  Mr.  Bair  took  a  caMfle,and  wilh 
hta  wife  went  out  imniediatelv,  to  see  if  thev  oonld  find  any  thing  in  tb»  di- 
rection where  they  heard  tbe  loudest  rsporty  bnt  fi>und  nothing;  when  it  grew 
lighter,  and  before  sunrise,  Mr.  Burr  went  agaiiv  •n^'  found  the  ftngmeats  of 
the  stone  which  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  on  tbe  rook,  and  which  hsva  pr^ 
casely  the  same  appearance  as  thooe  found  at  the  two  foramr  plaeea ;  the  swampy 
being  fiill  of  water,  has  not  been  esplored.  Besides  tbe  Im^  pint^  I  have 
many  smaller  ones  collected  at  these  three  different  places  by  Mr.  Holly  and 
myself,  exactly  resembling  each  other ;  and  firom  the  moodis  of  all  theee  wit- 
nesses I  have  named  (except  Mr.  Barr,  who  happened  to  be  from  home)  wa 
hisve  uken  the  facts  just  as  I  have  here  mlated  them.  The  ball  of  fire  and 
explosion  were  witnessed  by  bundreds  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns ',  And 
I  myself,  as  I  was  retsniing  from  New*Yerk  in  the  stagey  a  little  oa  tUe  side 
of  Kve,  at  tbe  same  hoar  in  the  morning,  saw  vivid  Bashes  of  Ught,  which 
lasted  fimr  or  five  secoada  of  time;  and  though  the  curtains  were  down,  ths 
stage  was  perfectly  iUaminBted,  but  we  heard  uo  report. 

This  ston%  I  presume,  possesMS  considerable  iron,  as  it  is  atrangly  amnoted 
by  the  needle ;  aAd  I  jo<%e  it  is  one  fourth  heavier  than  tbe  common  gmniosi 
The  outside  is  covered  with  a  smooth,  glaaed^  sooty  crast,  as  Uiick  as  foolscap 
looking  like  the  back  of  a  clumney ;  and  the  broken  surfaces  are  of  a  hloeish 
lead  colour,  the  whole  appearing  to  have  undergone  the  action  of  intense  heetw"« 
The  body  of  st«ne  which  fell  at  Seeley's  most  have  weighed  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds^— >7.  Bronrnn. 

Other  accounts  are  given  of  the  storm,  and  of  the  meteor  hese  noticed^  in 
communications  from  other  parts  of  the  comitry )  they  are  however  too'mnch 
alike  to  be  inserted  here.-^ATHEHJEVM.) 


RE6ULT& 

PreTailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Mean  be^ht  of  baro^ieter ^*..29'80ii. 

Theraioixieter 36*26° 

Evaperetioii  ....  ^ ,.-.-..,-......:  i  •.«  •  .Mrr  0^6^  in. 

Soawandndn v «••<.  O'Slin*. 

Chamcter  of  thi»  period  frottji  and*  fbr  the  most  part,  calm ;  the ; 
atnoiphera  turbid  and  almost  constantly  depositing  moisture* 
At  Manckett€r^  there  fell  in  this  month  2*62  inches  of  rain,  the 
of  the  baronettr  being  S9'65  inches. — Hanson,  \ 
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ExtraeU/ram  a  Paper  If  Af.  Ccitt^  in  ike  Journal  de  Pht^riquCf  torn.  Ixviii. 
p.  331,  $c.  tHMtrUdfir  the  purpote  qf  compariton  with  the  corretponding  , 
dflfet  m  this  BegiiUr. 

1807.^^1^.  la    A  dieadfol  ede  wirti  taoch  snow  on  the  French  coast  of 
the  rh—ieli  in  Flanders,  Pkaiajr*  and  Normandy ;  dt  Montmoieocy,  near 
Pni%  esonnj,  with  aaow  and  hail,  the  baromster  exhibiting  great:  Tariation. ' 
Martk  8.    Baroineter  Tery- low  at  Montmorency,  a  violent  stonn  of  wind  at) 
Mende^  (m  the  S  of  France^  and  oo  March  S0|  an  eardiauake  in  the  depait- 
ownc  of  Pay-de-Ddme.    April  13.  Much  damage  by  hail,  (gr^le  desastreuz) 
widi  thunder,  in  the  Haute  Garonne,  S  of  France.    Barometer  low  at  Mont- 
morency.   Frost  and  snow  in  this  month  so  far  south  as  Naples,  after  which  in 
Fiaooe,  as  here,  there  followed  excessive  heat  about  the  close  of  the  month.  ■ 
M^  80.'    Greet  hail  at  Tonneint*    99.  Horncane  about  Dijon,  and  in  the  de- ' 
paitments  te  the  N£ ;  oo  vnttd  near  Pans,  bat  the  barometer  low.    June  6. ' 
Fartliffalr^  as  laaben.    IT.  Thundet  storm  with  very  large  hail  at  Antwerp. . 
Jmfy^  Aa^gu4,   An  extremely  hot  and  drt  saaaon  in  France.    Sept  4,  5.  £artfi> ' 
qaake  at  Genoa  and  Naples.    7,  SO.  Videat  storms  of  wind^  at  the  Hague  : 
macb  wind  at  Pkuris«    Uet^  1.  Aji  earthquake,  with  a  storm  of  wind  and' 
dnatfer  at  Vienna,  the  barometer,  very  low.    Barometer  high  at  Paris,  with 
cahB  weather,    Nov,  3.  A  great  storm  of  wind  and  thunder  at  Montivillois, 
lower  SeineL    93*  A  fnrious  borricaae  with  much  nun  at  Bordeaux :  for  a  i 
week  befivreand  after  which,  there  were  frequent  shocks  of  an  earthquake  at 
Algi«rs.    Bamneter  lowduring  this  time  at  Paris. 
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12th  Mo. 

1807. 

Wind. 

PfM 

Max. 

rare. 

Mia. 

Tcf 
Max. 

Min. 

Bfap. 

RaiD, 

New  M.  a.  Dec  29 

SW 

29*56 

29*37 

53« 

88° 

.i. 

a. 

30 

sw 

29*37 

29*32 

48 

35 

16 

1806. 

a. 

31 

SW 

29-32 

29*24 

46 

42 

_ 

Its  Mo. 

Jan. 

1 

s 

29-24 

28*93 

47 

39 

22 

28 

2 

sw 

29-23 

28-96 

44 

31 

4 

37 

b. 

3 

sw 

29-95 

28-96 

39 

31 

— . 

e.  b. 

4 

sw 

29-95 

29-82 

45 

32 

5 

4 

latQ. 

5 

sw 

30*22 

29*95 

48 

39 

— 

b. 

6 

sw 

30*42 

30*22 

47 

39 

... 

7 

sw 

30*50 

30-42 

47 

41 

8 

3 

8 

sw 

30*51 

30*50 

44 

38. 

— 

— 

f. 

9 

sw 

30*50 

30^1 

45 

38 

— 

a# 

10 

sw 

30*41 

29*97 

48 

42 

— 

b. 

11 

NW 

29-98 

29*95 

48 

32 

— 

b. 

12 

NW 

29.95 

29*81 

37 

31 

— 

Full  M.  d. 

13 

w 

29-81 

29*21 

45 

37 

16 

a. 

U 

SW 

29-98 

29-16 

46 

29 

7 

2 

b. 

15 

NW 

30-16 

29*98 

33 

23 

— 

16 

NW 

30-36 

30*16 

31 

23 

— 

17 

N£ 

30-51 

30*86 

34 

21 

_ 

18 

N 

30*51 

30*26 

35 

24 

— 

19 

SW 

30*26 

29-66 

40 

84 

IS 

2 

L.  Q.      e. 

20 

NW 

29-82 

29-66 

40 

20 

— 

e. 

21 

NW 

30-19 

29*82 

27 

12 

— 

g- 

22 

SW 

30-19 

3005 

31 

14 

— 

-.- 

^ 

23 

sw 

30O5 

29-87 

38 

30 

9 

1 

f. 

24 

Var. 

29-87 

29-45 

37 

31 

^- 

f. 

25 

Var. 

29-45 

29-25 

34 

24 

-« 

gi' 

26 

NW 

29-51 

29-25 

33 

24 

5 

27 

sw 

29*37 

29*25 

46 

27 

— 

^^ 

*  h. 

28 

29*51 

29-25 

43 

33 
12 

8 

28 
0*99 

30*51 

28-93 

53 

1*13 

NoTsa.— a.  Strang  winds :  the  night  of  31  stormy,  and  that  of  14 
tempestttoos. 

b.  Fine  dear  days. 

c.  a.  m.  (and  26th  after  sunset)  a  little  opake  hail. 

d.  Ctrroshrahu  highly  coloured  at  sunset. 

e.  Snow  at  diflferent  times. 
Jl  Misty  weather. 

g.  Hoarfrost. 

h.  A  smart  shower  mixed  with  hafl  at  night. 


NotxSy  &&  (otmHnuedJ. 

On  the  fiSdy  at  10  a.m.  a  ftint  but  nearly  perfect  rainbow  appeared 
under  ringnlar  circamatances.  The  night  had  been  clear  and  frosty, 
tnd  at  tiiia  time  a  few  light  clouds  had  began  to  appear  in  difierent 
qoartcfi,  but  none  over  the  place  of  Uie  bow,  nor  was  the  falling  mist 
thst  aibrded  it  of  sufficient  density  to  obscure  the  sky.  Precipitation 
after  this  went  on  r^idly ;  in  SO  or  forty  minutes  the  sky  was  overcast, 
and  before  noon  it  rained  a  little.  On  the  26thy  in  the  midst  of  calm 
soaihine,  wind  NW,  a  patch  of  CirrostratiUf  in  the  form  of  a  ci^ma 
nda.  The  wind  changed  to  SW,  and  blew  pretty  strong  on  the  27th| 
vidiiain. 

AddkUmal  Notes,  4^^.-*— First  Mo.  ^.  The  morning  was  beautifally  dear, 
with  drrocmmuhu  and  CirrostnUus,  stretching  from  N  to  S.  14.  The  day 
was  Ywy  sfoimy :  all  night  the  wind  blew  quite  a  tempest,  the  barometer  rising 
apidlv.  The  weather  appears  to  have  been  equally  tempestuous  this  day  at 
Plymocith*  £3.  After  a  little  rain,  a  rapid  thaw,  continumg  through  the  to^ 
lowuigday. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly  and  chiefly  South-west 

Mean  elevation  of  barometer 29*82  in. 

Thermometer ♦...•. 86*98® 

Evapontion I'lSin. 

Snow  and  rain  • .  • ...•••  0*99  in. 

Of  which  by  day  0-599  by  night  028  in. 
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» 

1806 

• 

WM. 

Prcd 
Max. 

lore. 

Mia. 

Tei 
Max. 

up. 
Min. 

BviHp, 

IttMo, 

New  M.  a. 

Jan.  29 

29-70 

29-51 

42° 

S7° 

SO 

S 

29-74 

29-62 

50 

40 

12 

9 

. 

31 

sw 

29-83 

29-74 

51 

41 

*— 

SdMo. 

a. 

Feb.  1 

29-81 

29«3 

5i 

47 

19 

2 

*. 

2 

29-74 

29*56 

51 

37 

'  •   —- 

._ 

e. 

8 

30-25 

29-74 

43 

30 

13 

1 

d. 

4 

w 

30-31 

30-17 

42 

80 

10 

■ 

IstQ.   e. 

5 

sw 

30-17 

29-94 

49 

35 

5 

•■  -e.  . 

6 

w 

29^ 

29-79 

50 

44 

14 

3 

/ 

7 

w 

29W 

29^9 

48 

87 

B 

28 

' 

a 

w 

29-79 

89-74 

39 

29 

.    mm^ 

•^ 

9 

NW 

29-99 

29-79 

38 

27 

>mm. 

10 

NW 

30*10 

29-95 

34 

25 

— 

1 

11 

SW 

29-95 

29-20 

47 

29 

-~ 

^^ 

IS 

Var. 

29-69 

99^ 

SI 

231 

— 

— 

FuUM.    - 

IS 

N 

30-01 

29-69 

30 

19 

-— 

« 

1. 

14 

N 

30-18 

80O1 

29 

17 

«- 

S' 

15 

SW 

30O1 

29-89 

S7 

23 

21 

29 

- 

16 

NW 

S0O2 

29-89 

39 

2S 

.-^ 

. 

• 

.17 

W 

30-02 

29«i9 

41 

SO 

5 

18 

NW 

30-22 

30O2 

43 

30 

4 

i. 

19 

NE 

«K9 

so^J 

42 

26 

•— 

< 

L.Q.    k.l. 

20 

E 

30-53 

30^9 

39 

24 

— - 

k. 

21 

NE 

30-53 

30-50 

39 

29 

— 

k. 

22 

NE 

30-50 

30-45 

40 

32 

— - 

2S 

NE 

30-45 

30-40 

38 

32 

S2 

1 

24 

NE 

30-71 

30-45 

39 

28 

— 

25 

E 

30-71 

30-61 

37 

24 

20 

0-7S 

30-71 

29-20 

52 

17 

I'GS 

NoTES.«-^.  At  7  h.  20  u.  p.in.  a  brilliant  meteor  in  the  east.  It 
was  a  small  bright  blue  mass  of  light,  with  a  short  red  train.  It  ap- 
peared  suddenly,  at  a  moderate  elevation,  and  after  descending  a  &w 
degrees,  with  a  small  tendency  northward,  became  extinct. 

i.  a.  m.  stormy  with  rain. 

c.  The  skylark  smgs.  About  noon  a  warm  electrical  shower,  giving 
plenty  of  small  sparks  from  the  rod. 

d.  Hoar  frost,  a.  m«  Electric  signs  again,  from  a  Nimbus  passing 
in  the  south.    The  blackbird  sings.    A  snail  bright  lunar  halo. 

e.  0.  Strong  winds. 


KoTfiSt.4^G.  {continued J » 

f.  Lunar  halo,  consisting  of  a  ocrfo««d  circle  near  the  moon,  and 
a  pale  one  much  more  distant. 

;r.  Snoir  at  intervals. 

h.  The  wind,  which  was  full  south  ih  the  night  with  rain,  blew  fii- 
ffieoalj  fronr  the  north  alt  daj,  with  a  continued  Ml  of  ^now  as  fine  aa 
dust,  which  was  at  length  drifted  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  4if 
three  or  ft>ur  feet. 

L  The  akj  this  evening  being  uncommonly  serene,  I  suspected  a 
strong  evaporation  of  the  snow  to  be  going  on.  A  Six's  thermometer 
was  ^erefore  placed  horizontally  upon  it,  in  a  place  exposed  to  the 
wind.  It  descended  to  ^^^^  or  10*5^  lower  than  the  standard  instm- 
nent  at  five  feet  elevation.  The  morning  of  15th  was  cloudy,  with 
rime  on  the  trees* 

k,  if  oar  frost. 

L  The  clouds  beautifhily  coloured  at  sunset. 

AdOtitmai  Vetet,  ^c— Second  Mo.  3.  The  doods  to-day  and  yosterdi^p 
in  the  intervals  of  the  showers,  assomed  the  Md  and  compound  stnictuie  usual 
ia  summer. 

RESULT& 

Winds  Westerly  to  the  last  quarter— afterwards  Easterly. 

Mean  height  of  barometer. 9003  in. 

Temperature 85*91** 

Evaporation 1-6S  in. 

Rain  and  snow « .  0*78  in. 

Character  of  this  period,  variable  and  firosty. 

Raia  by  night  0-28 :  remainder  by  day  and  night. 

^  Manchester^  On  Thursday  the  11th  Feb.  it  was  remarkable  tem- 
pestuous, particularly  in  the  evening,  with  a  great  fall  of  anew,  whidi 
ais  much  drifted.  The  temperature  was  under  the  freezing  point; 
aad  the  barometer,  durixig  the  day,  fbll  four-tenths  of  an  inch.  Oki 
tiie  filet,  about  eeren  o*clook  in  the  evening,  a  lumiuuus  body 
seen  descending  in  a  SW  direction.— Haiuon.** 
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2d  Mo. 

1808 

• 

Wind. 

Fret 
Max. 

•are. 
Min. 

To 
Max. 

np. 
Min. 

B*Bp. 

lUia, 
Ac. 

NewM. 

Feb.  26 

Var. 

30^61 

30-43 

39° 

30° 

9 

27 

W 

30^43 

30-41 

48 

33 

6 

28 

NW 

30-41 

30-14 

50 

39 

_ 

29 

NW 

80^1 

30-14 

51 

43 

9 

4 

SdMo. 

March   1 

NW 

30-36 

30-31 

52 

45 

4 

2 

NW 

30-35 

30-35 

51 

42 

6 

3 

NW 

30^43 

30-34 

48 

SO 

5 

a. 

4 

E 

30-46 

30-43 

54 

35 

7 

IstQ.   b. 

5 

£ 

30-46 

30-46 

46 

30 

11 

b. 

6 

NE 

30-46 

30-37 

46 

31 

19 

7 

N£ 

30-37 

30-33 

42 

32 

82 

8 

NE 

30-36 

30-31 

41 

31 

U 

« 

c 

9 

E 

30-36 

30-85 

43 

32 

11 

I 

c. 

10 

E 

30-42 

30-36 

40 

30 

17 

e. 

11 

NE 

30-40 

30-32 

40 

32 

IS 

Full  M. 

12 

NE 

30-32 

30-22 

40 

35 

5 

e. 

13 

E 

30-22 

30-14 

43 

35 

11 

d. 

14 

NE 

30-14 

3002 

42 

34 

IS 

15 

NE 

30O2 

30H)0 

45 

32 

IS 

b. 

16 

NE 

30-02 

30K>2 

44 

27 

1 

d. 

17 

NE 

30O2 

30-00 

37 

28* 

_• 

d. 

18 

NE 

30O0 

29-79 

35 

29 

_ 

**  1       V 

L.Q.    d. 

19 

SE 

29-79 

29-55 

42 

32 

S6 

7 

f- 

20 

E 

29-55 

29-70 

4^ 

37 

0 

7 

/. 

21 

NE 

29-90 

29-70 

41 

3o 

6 

82 

NE 

29-96 

29-90 

43 

88 

IS 

b. 

23 

NE 

29-93 

29-93 

41 

Si 

15 

g- 

24 

E 

29-95 

29-91 

39 

18 

__ 

6 

25 

NE 

29-95 

29-92 

43 

23 

12 

30-61 

29-55 

52 

18 

277 

045 

NoTKS.— a.  Very  misty  a.  m.  with  hoar  frost.  Wind  W. 
h.  Hoarfrost. 
e.  Lunar  halo. 

d.  Snow  in  small  quantities. 

e.  A  little  rain  a.  m.    At  2  p.  m.  a  slight  shower  of  hail. 

f.  Misty  a.m. 

g.  A  smiurt  shower  of  snow,  oovering  the  ground  in  a  few  minutes. 


NoTxs,  i&c.  (coniinued). 

RESULTa 

Prevailing  Winds  Easterly. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 30*16  in. 

Temperature 38*1 1° 

En^ration 277  in. 

Rainandsnow • 0*25in. 

The  atmosphere  during  this  period  has  preserved,  with  remarkable 
naifeniiity,  the  character  peculiar  to  the  season ;  dry,  dense,'  and  dear 
bdow,  though  mostly  cloudy  above.  From  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Kirwan,  the  probability  seems  to  be  as  five  to  one  in  &vour  of  a  dry 
loauner.     Eain  noted  by  day  0*04»  by  night  008  in. 

The  rulcM  above  alluded  to  are  stated  to  have  been  deduced  from  a 
wries  of  observations  made  from  1677  to  1789,  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  When  there  has  been  no  stcrm  before  or  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
die  ensuing  summer  is  generally  dry^  at  least  five  times  in  six. 

2.  When  a  storm  happens  from  an  easterly  point  on  the  Idth,  20thy 
or  21st  of  March|  the  succeeding  summer  is  drj/^  four  times  in  five. 

3.  When  a  storm  arises  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of  March,  and 
not  before,  m  any  point,  the  succeeding  summer  is.  generally  <fry,  four 
times  in  five. 

4.  If  there  should  be  a  storm  at  SW,  or  WSW,  on  the  19th,  20th, 
or  22d  of  March,  the  succeeding  summer  is  generally  toef,  five  times 
in  six. 

**  Dry  summers  (this  philosopher  states)  are  the  consequence  of 
un^brm  winds,  firom  whatever  quarter  they  may  blow ;  as  xoei  summers 
are  of  their  variation,  particular  if  in  opposite  directions."  Again, 
^  Southerly  winds  are  most  frequently  accompanied  with  rain  in  most 
ptrts  of  Europe  at  least,  and  probably  in  most  parts  of  our  hemis- 
phere ;  but  northerly  and  easterly,  with  clear,  dry,  and  serene  weather." 
And  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wind  which  is  to  prevail 
daring  the  summer,  may  most  frequently  set  in  with  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. 
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^fOStSfTS 


sat! 


/ 

• 

, 

• 

SdMo. 

1808. 

wind. 

P|«i 

Max. 

• 

piine. 

Mto, 

29-95 

Max. 
4^^ 

Mio. 

Evap. 

Rain, 

a.  March  26 

NE- 

eoos 

S4^ 

6 

MewM. 

27 

NE 

SQ06 

30H)5 

88 

32 

*       . 

28 

NE 

30-14 

30O6 

.40 

27 

— . 

♦ ' 

29 

NE 

30-12 

30O5 

45 

28 

io 

NE 

30^ 

89^ 

99 

8« 

8] 

N 

»m 

29^8  j 

41 

2B 

dt 

• 

4th  Mo* 

April   1 

NW. 

29r84 

29-67 

41 

22 

4        g 

, 

2 

NW 

29-91 

29-84 1 

42 

27 

.     4. 

3 

SW 

29-91 

29-72^ 

51 

37 

S4, 

IstQ.   c 

4 

SW 

29-72 

29-37 

53 

44 

IS 

6 

r. 

5 

SW 

29-58 

29-26 

BS 

48 

— 

•^ 

e. 

6 

SW 

29-79 

29-58 

54 

50 

27 

7 

cv 

7 

SW 

29-80 

29-63 

56 

38 

8 

1 

.     </• 

8 

NW 

30-24 

29-80 

52 

33 

9 

6 

• 

9 

NW 

30-24 

SO-24 

51 

38 

9 

FullM.  c. 

10 

N 

30-24 

30-24 

'55 

'45 

10 

»   * 

c. 

11 

W 

30^4 

30K)i5 

54 

42 

12 

— 

a 

c. 

12 

NW 

3(y05 

30-29 

51 

.36 

.     8 

2 

i* 

^. 

13 

NW 

30-29 

30-19 

60 

39 

■^"^ 

/• 

e. 

14 

W 

30-19 

30-05 

66 

39 

30 

f- 

* 

15 

N 

30-06 

30-00 

63 

31 

17 

> 

/ 

16 

Var. 

30-13 

30K)6 

52 

30 

12 

L.Q. 

17 

Var. 

30-11 

30-04 

49 

29 

12 

1 

^. 

18 

Var. 

3004 

29-61 

46 

32 

11 

c.A« 

19 

Var. 

29-62 

29-57 

46 

25 

17 

2 

c. 

20 

SW 

29-.57 

29-14 

49 

36 

^« 

59 

21 

SW 

29-44 

29-09 

47 

34 

20 

' 

« 

c. 

22 

W 

29-41 

29-40 

54 

36 

14 

7 

• 

23 

Var. 

29-58 

29-41 

48 

35 

5 

11 

1 
# 

24 

N 

29-87 

29-58 

47 

33 

8 

7 
1-09 

30-24 

29-09 

66 

22 

3-46 

Notes. — a.  Snow. 

b.  The  atmosphere,  which  has  been  long  serene,  begins  to  grow 
turbid. 

c.  Windy,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  gale. 

d*  A  shower  at  sunset,  with  negative  electricity. 
e.  Misty  morning. 

f.  The  swallows  made  their  first  appearance  this  morning. 

g,  a.  m.  a  ^Xxoug  positive  electricity  in  the  clear  atmosphere. 

A.  p.  m.  much  snow,  which  gave  positive  signs  till  nearly  over,  and 
then  negative.    The  rain  from  the  17th  to  the  end  was  always  found 


NoTB8»  &c,  (coniintiedj. 

electrified  variably,  ofleri  so  as  to  Afford  moderate  sparks.  All  the 
showers  were  miiied  with  hail.  On  the  2Sdy  p.m.  after  a  sudden  jet 
of  fire  from  the  insalated  to  the  uninsulated  part  of  the  conductor, 
them  followed  thunder  prett]^  fob  to  the  east  And  south-easL  The 
had  been  heard  thts  morning. 


Hditiomal  Noie*,  ^c-^toMh  Me.  15.  €irr0$tftUu$  iti  Ituiffb  patches, 
which  came  down  towards  erening  with  ao  appearance  as  for  thunder^  the  air 
hang  somewhat  electric.  19.  The  flakes  of  snow  this  afternoon  were  unusually 
large.    90.  Heavy  rain  in  the  evenihg. 

RESULTS. 

Wind  and  Character  Variable.    Hoar  Frost  has  been  frequent. 

Mean  height  of  baromeCet- 29*86  in. 

Temperature 41-82® 

Evaporation  (ifa  29  days)  « , 8*40  in. 

Bain^^c 1*09  ib. 

fiath  ndted  as  Men  by  day  0*20,  by  night  0-72  in. 


TABLE  XIX. 


4fthMo. 

1808. 

Wind. 

PreHore. 
.  Mas.    Mlo. 

Temp. 
Max.  Mln. 

Evmp. 

Rain, 
Ac. 

• 

New  M.  a.  April 

125 

NW 

29^1 

29-87 

43« 

33** 

5 

6 

B 

26 

N 

29^1 

29-90 

47 

34 

8 

41 

27 

N 

29-90 

29-87 

42 

36 

6 

28 

N 

29W 

29-87 

46 

35 

9 

29 

W 

29-90 

29-88 

45 

32 

10 

30 

Var. 

29-95 

29-90 

52 

3d 

8 

5th  Mo. 

b.    May   I 

Var. 

29-93 

29-91 

65 

88 

IS 

9 

C. 

2 

E 

29-91 

29-81 

66 

50 

32 

IstQ. 

S 

E 

29-81 

29-77 

79 

45 

28 

d. 

4 

NE 

29-80 

29-77 

80 

44 

SO 

e.d. 

5 

Var. 

29-77 

29-75 

72 

53 

87 

f.e.d. 

6 

S 

29-75 

29-59 

78 

52 

21 

1 

7 

SE 

29-59 

29-52 

75 

51 

24 

3 

8 

Var. 

29-54 

29-52 

63 

45 

11 

7 

9 

SW 

29-77 

29-52 

57 

44 

10 

12 

FullM. 

10 

SW 

29-90 

29-71 

62 

48 

16 

2 

• 

• 

t. 

11 

SW 

SO-13 

29-90 

64 

46 

12 

3 

12 

SW 

30-24 

30-13 

64 

53 

12 

k. 

18 

SW 

30-24 

30-15 

73 

^ 

18 

14 

w 

30-15 

3011 

78 

54 

21 

15 

S 

30-11 

29-95 

83 

60 

S3 

•- 

16 

SW 

30K)1 

29-95 

79 

SS 

33 

L.Q. 

17 

Var. 

30O4 

29-98 

80 

51 

22 

18 

NE 

30-21 

3004 

61 

37 

_ 

19 

NE 

30-21 

30-02 

63 

38 

24 

20 

Var. 

30<)2 

29-77 

66 

52 

.-. 

— 

21 

N 

29-97 

29-58 

66 

50 

27 

40 

22 

29-62 

29-54 

69 

51 

10 

30 

23 

29-80 

29-62 

66 

46 

10 

11 
1-55 

30-24 

29-52 

83 

32 

4-90 

Notes.— a.  The  nightingale  sings. 

b.  Negative  electricity  pretty  strong  the  whole  day. 

c.  Lightning  about  sunset. 

d.  Much  dew. 

e.  Lunar  halo. 

yi  The  evening  twilight  at  nine  was  brilliant  in  the  highest  degree, 
casting  a  strong  shadow  into  the  light  of  the  moon,  though  the  latter 
was  near  the  meridian. 

^  g,  a.m.  rainbow,  with  little  appearance  of  cloud.  About  5  p-n>' 
wind  E9  heavy  showers  with  lightning  to  the  W€st|  and  the  bow  again 


NoTBS^  &c.  {continued). 

tirjce.  Sparks  of  negative  electricity  from  the  extremity  of  one 
shower.  After  this,  from  8  to  10  p.m.  wind  SE.  A  thunder  storm 
passed  in  the  E  from  S  to  N.    Three  distinct  Nimbi  were  perceptible 

00  the  horizon,  illuminated  by  continual  discharges,  the  sound  of 
vhich  did  not  reach  us :  (nor  did  their  electricity  in  the  least  affiect 
the  insulated  conductor^— -From  MS.  Reg.) 

A.  At8.  a.m.  a  steady  rain,  non^electric :  then  showers,  with  a 
diSBgeaUe  electricity.  The  master  of  a  small  vessel,  whom  I  met 
vith  on  the  9th,  informed  me  that,  being  in  the  Channel,  about 
90  miles  E  of  iny  residence,  he  had  the  above  storm  for  several  hours 
»  fiff  to  the  teed  of  him.  He'  also  was  nearly  out  of  hearing  of  the 
dnmder,  but  had  a  dry  squall  at  9  p.  m.  so  violent  as  to  oblige  him  to 
itrike  an  his  canvas.  This  storm,  therefore,  though  it  extended  far 
to  the  north,  passed  us  in  a  column  not  exceeding  30  or  40  miles  in 
vidth,  following  the  coast  and  the  hills. 

u  Squalls  with  rain :  a  fine  bow  p.  m. 

k.  HasEy  atmosphere,  with  abundance  of  the  CirroHratus. 

Additional  Notes,  SfC, — Fifth  Mo.  1.  The  pith-balls  of  the  insulated  con- 
doctor  diverged  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  day :  there  were  few  cl*ads,  chiefly 
nascent  Cumuli,  S.  A  smart  breeze  and  clear  sky  till  afternoon,  when  a  very 
few  drops  fell.  5.  The  wind  veered  from  £  by  S.  8.  The  last  shower  gave 
sparks  negative,  the  charge  continuing  for  some  time  after  it :  at  length  after  a 
sodden  pott^ire  charge  the  air  began  to  clear.  11.  One  of  these  ^iinftigave 
duriog  its  approach  first  n  weak  potitive,  then  a  strong  negative  charge :  the 
rajn,  when  it  came,  was  first  weakly  positive,  then  non-electric :  the  weight  of 
it  fell  to  the  NE  of  us.    14.  a.'m:  Cirrocumulut. 

Tkfoikming  account  of  a  new  Volcano  in  one  of  the  Azores  has  latclif  been 
given  to  the  public  by  the  American  Consul  at  St.  Antonio. 

Fayal,  (Azores)  June  S5»  180B. 
"  A  phenomenon  has  occurred  here  not  uausual  in  fbnner  ages,  but  of  which 
there  has  been  no  example  of  late  years ;  it  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  ter- 
ror, and  has  been  attended  with  the  destruction  of  lives  and  property.  On 
Sooday,  the  1st  of  May,  at  one  p.  m.  walking  in  the  balcony  of  my  house  at 
Sl  Antonio,  I  beard  noises  like  the  report  of  heavy  cannon  at  a  distance,  and 
oondnded  there  was  some  sea  engagement  in  the  ricinity  of  the  island.  But 
1000  after,  casting  my  eyes  towards  the  island  of  St.  George,  ten  leagues  dutant, 

1  perceived  a  dense  column  of  smoke  rising  to  an  immense  height;  it  was  soon 
jodged  that  a  volcano  had  burst  out  about  the  centre  of  that  island,  and  this 
was  rendered  certain  when  night  came  on,  the  fire  exhibiting  an  awful  appear- 
aooe.  Being  desirous  of  viewing  this  wonderful  exertion  of  nature,  I  embarked 
CD  the  Sd  of  May,  accompanied  by  the  British  Consul,  and  tea  other  gentlemen^ 
fcr  St.  Geofge ;  we  ran  over  in  five  hours,  and  arrived  at  Vellas,  the  principal 
towa,  at  eleven  a.  m.    We  found  the  poor  inhabitants  perfectly  panic  struck, 

O  S 


K«TB8|  Ac*  (ctmtinmi). 

4nd  wholly  given  op  to  reU^oos  oeraiiomes  and  devotion.  Wo  ImibmI  dwt  ibm 
fire  of  the  first  of  May  had  broken  oat  in  a  ditchj  in  the  midst  of  fertile  pw 
tares,  three  leagues  S£  of  Vellas,  and  had  immediatelj  formed  %  crater,  in 
size  about  twentj-fi)ur  acres.  %n  two  days  i(  had  thrown  oat  dnders  or  smaH 
pamice  stones,  that  a  strong  N£  wind  had  propelled  southerly;  and  which,  in- 
dependent of  the  mass  accumulated  round  the  crater,  had  coTered  the  earth 
hoax  one  foot  to  fonr  feet  in  depth,  half  a  league  in  width,  and  three  leagues  in 
length  $  then,  passing  the  channel  %ir9  leagues,  had  done  some  injury  to  the 
eaat  point  of  Pico.  The  lire  of  this  latg^  cmter  had  nearly  subsided,  hot  in 
the  erening  pvsoeding  pur  arrival,  another  small  crater  had  opened,  one  league 
north  of  the  iatga  one^  and  only  two  lei^es  ftoia  Vellas.  After  taking  sinne 
refreshment,  we  visited  the  second  crater,  the  sulphuieoiis  smoke  of  which, 
driven  southerly,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  attempt  approaching  the  laige 
one.  When  we  came  within  a  mile  qf  the  crater,  we  fiiund  the  earth  r^t  in 
every  direction,  and,  as  we  approached  nearer,  some  of  the  chasms  were  six 
feet  wide ;  by  leaping  over  some  of  these  chasms,  and  making  windings  to  avoid 
the  laiger  ones,  we  at  length  arrived  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  spot;  and 
saw  it,  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture,  distinctly  at  intervals,  when  the  thick  smoke 
which  swept  the  eaith  lighted  up  a  little.  The  mouth  of  it  was  only  about 
fifly  yards  in  dicumferenoe ;  the  fire  seemed  struggling  for  vent ;  the  fivce  with 
whidi  a  pale  blue  flame  issued  fbrth  reseipbled  a  powerful  steam-engine,  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred  fold ;  the  noise  was  deafening ;  the  earth  where  we  stood  had 
a  tremulous  motion,  the  whole  island  seemed  convulsed,  horrid  bellowings  were 
occasionally  heard  from  the  bowek  of  the  earth,  and  earth(}uakes  were  frequent. 
After  remaining  here  about  ten  minutes  we  returned  to  town ;  the  inhabitants 
had  mostly  quitted  their  houses,  and  remuned  in  the  open  air,  or  under  tents* 
We  passed  the  night  at  Vellas,  and  the  next  morning  went  by  water  to  Ursu- 
lina,  a  small  sea-port  town,  two  leagues  south  of  Vellasi  and  viewed  that  part 
of  the  country  covered  with  the  cinders  before-mentioned,  and  which  have  turned 
the  most  valuable  vineyards  in  the  island  into  a  fnghtful  deserU  On  the  sama 
day  (the  4th  of  May)  we  returned  to  Fayal,  and  on  the  5th  and  succeeding 
days,  fimn  twelve  to  fifleen  small  volcanos  broke  out  in  the  fields  we  had  tra- 
versed on  the  Sd,  from  the  chasms  before  described,  and  threw  out  a  quantity 
of  lava,  which  travelled  on  slowly  towards  Vellas.  The  fire  of  those  small 
craters  subsided,  and  the  lava  ceased  running  about  the  11th  of  Mi^;  on  which 
day  the  large  volcano,  that  had  laid  dormant  for  nine  days^  burst  forth  again 
like  a  roaring  lion,  with  horrid  belchings,  distinctiy  heard  at  twelve  leagues 
distance,  throwing  up  prodigious  large  stones  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
lava,  illuminating  at  night  the  whole  island.  This  continued  with  tremendous 
force  until  the  5th  of  June,  exhibiting  the  awful  yet  magnificent  spectacle  of  a 
ptrfiwt  river  of  fire  (distinctiy  seen  from  Fayal  I )  running  into  the  sea.  On 
that  day  (the  5th)  we  experienced  that  its  force  began  to  fml,  and  in  a  few 
days  after  it  ceased  entirely.  The  distance  of  the  crater  from  the  sea  is  about 
four  miles,  and  its  elevation  about  3,500  feet.  The  lava  inundated  ai)d  swept 
away  the  town  of  Ursulina,  and  country-houses  and  cottages  adjacent,  as  well 
as  the  fam-houses,  throughout  its  course.    It,  as  usual,  gave  timely  notice  of 


kitppntithf  •nd  most  of  the  inhfthiinnrgflfld;  lome  few,  however,  renuuned 
k  the  ndmty  of  it  too  long,  endeavourmg  to  save  their  furniture  and  effects, 
md  wtM  acaUed  hf  iU»he§  of  ttoam,  which,  without  ii^oring  theif  dotfaesp 
kitk  oir  not  only  their  skin  but  their  fle^b.  Ahout  sixty  persons  were  thus 
niteraUy  scalded,  some  of  whom  died  on  the  spot,  or  in  a  few  d|ijs  after. 
Kmnbers  of  cattle  ^bar^  the  sai^e  £ite.  The  Judge  and  prindpal  iphabitaot^ 
left  the  island  very  e&rly.  Th^  consternation  and  anxiety  were  for  pome  dayi 
m  fft^/L  amoqg  the  people,  that  even  their  domestic  concerns  were  a^ndoned, 
nil  apkidftt  plen^,  they  Wfre  in  danger  of  starving.  Supplies  of  ready-baked 
hnad  were  sent  from  hepce  tp  their  r^lie^  imd  large  boats  were  sent  to  bruog 
fway  the  inhabitwits,  viho  had  lost  their  dwellings.  In  short,  the  is^nd,  here- 
ttre  fieh  in  ^attle,  com,  and  wine,  b  nearlyruined,  and  a  scene  of  greater  deso- 
Istknaad  disUess  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  any  country.^— (ATHXtrfUH). 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Mcaii  height  of  hwtom^p^ « 29*87  in. 

Temperature , 55-18^ 

EmporaitioD  • . .  • 4<90  in. 

Rain,  &c. ,  • * 1*55  in. 

The  eurrent  month  has  been  highly  favourable  to  vegetatioq,  which 
had  been  lop^  retarded  by  the  Iqw  temperature.  Rain  noted  by  day 
if'32,  by  night 007  in. 
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5th  Mo. 

1808. 

Vfind. 

Pret 
Mai. 

29-90 

rare. 
Min. 

To 
Max. 

66^ 

up. 
Min. 

49** 

E?ap. 

Raw, 
Ac. 

May  24 

29-80 

asB. 

New  M.              25 

29-88 

29-70 

77 

56 

-. 

26 

29-70 

29-65 

65 

52 

... 

— 

fl.           27 

sw 

29-94 

29-70 

69 

47 

S8 

20 

28 

sw 

30-15 

29-94 

68 

44 

16 

b.           29 

sw 

30-17 

SO-15 

68 

59 

9 

SO 

sw 

30-15 

29-97 

76 

52 

16 

18 

SI 

Var. 

29-97 

29-78 

87 

59 

16 

6th  Mo. 

l8t  Q.       June     1 

SW 

29-99 

29-79 

63 

44 

8 

S 

2 

SW 

29-98 

29-88 

70 

47 

20 

S 

Var. 

29-88 

29-68 

65 

47 

— . 

3 

4 

Var. 

29-68 

29-65 

71 

49 

33 

• 

5 

Var. 

29-68 

29-65 

66 

44 

15 

6 

W 

29-80 

29*68 

58 

46 

... 

7 

W 

29-82 

29-77 

68 

46 

17 

FuUM.             .    8 

W 

29-77 

29-65 

65 

51 

16 

2 

9 

29-80 

29-64 

5S 

48 

...-. 

-« 

10 

NW 

30-01 

29-80 

63 

47 

15 

4 

• 

c.            11 

*  N 

30-15 

SOOO 

72 

47 

14 

24 

if.            12 

Var. 

30-15 

30-11 

70 

45 

8- 

(L           13 

SW 

30-12 

30-02 

70 

49 

11 

14 

80K>2 

29-85 

70 

54 

19 

2 

L.  Q.                  15 

NW 

S0O7 

29-85 

65 

44 

12 

e.            16 

NW 

30-10 

30^17 

65 

54 

12 

17 

W 

30O7 

30<X) 

66 

58 

16 

18 

w 

30K)4 

30O0 

76 

54 

10 

19 

NW 

30O4 

30O0 

76 

54 

11 

20 

Var. 

SO-00 

29-95 

72 

56 

14 

21 

£ 

29-95 

29-78 

71' 

56 

14 

22 

SW 

29-78 

29-69 

68 

54 

13 

39 

/            23 

Var. 

29-83 

29-70 

68 

44 
44 

17 

30-17 

29-64 

87 

8-90 

1091 

NoTKS.— <i.  Windy. 
&.  Much  dew. 

c.  p.  m.  thonder  in  the  NW. 

d.  Hazy  atmosphere  a.  m. 

e.  No  dew  thi«  morning* 

Jl  The  cuckow  has  not  yet  left  us:  the  nightingale  is  sUll  heard,  but 
less  constantly.    An  extensive  Stratus  on  the  meadows  this  evening. 

Additional  Notei^  4'C.— The  Cirrostraiuiin  parallel  waved  bars  made  its  ap> 
pearance  on  the  Sdth  of  Fifth  month :  which  day  in  other  respects  (a  somewhat 

2. 


NoTKS,  Sec,  (continued), 

low  barometer  excepted)  indicated  notbiog  against  fair  weather :  oa  the  lOth 
of  Snth  mdbtfay  the  same  prognostic  was  observed,  with  the  barometer  several 
tenths  higher.  In  each  case  rain  followed  in  some  quantity.  The  nun  on  the 
tSd  was  preceded  by  a  regular  gradation  of  clouds,  during  twenty-four  hours, 
toDi  the  Cirrui  to  a  completely  full  sky;  and  it  was  foUowed  by  the  Sirattu. 
S5.  a.  m.  Cvamka  with  Cirrus;  the  lower  air  remarkably  dear. 
Of  the  rain  in  this  period  0*13  in.  is  noted  as  having  fidlen  by  night. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*89  in. 

Thermometer , .  59*41* 

Evaporation , , 8*90  in* 

Rain,  &c. . , 1*09  in. 

'  This  spring,  though  very  late  in  its  commencement,  is  remarkable 
for  having  proceeded  through  a  period  of  more  than  seven  weeks  with* 
cot  a  single  frosty  night,  at  a  season  when  they  are'  almost  always  ex- 
perienced.  Fruit  of  almost  every  kind  has  consequently  succeeded 
veil ;  apples  in  particular,  which  seldom  amount  to  a  crop  in  these 
parts,  promise  to  be  abundant. 
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ts^ 


im  th 


m* 


6th  Mb. 

1806. 

IVind. 

Prel 
Ifu. 

Mia. 

Mas.!  Mia. 

Eyap. 

lUin, 
Ike. 

NewM. 

June  24 

Var. 

29-98 

2d-g3 

740 

48" 

15 

' 

25 

NE 

S(H)3 

29-98 

75 

47 

11 

6 

96 

£ 

80*04 

3003 

76 

54 

17 

27 

N 

30K)8 

30K)4 

67 

52 

•^ 

28 

KE 

30-13 

30-05 

61 

52 

23 

29 

NE 

30-84 

30-11 

75 

50 

20 

SO 

NE 

30-24 

30-15 

70 

49 

18 

7th  Mo. 

lata 

July    1 

NE 

30-15 

30H)5 

70 

48 

20 

« 

2 

V 

S0<>5 

29-99 

68 

52 

17 

S 

NE 

29-99 

29-97 

69 

44 

12 

17 

a. 

♦ 

N 

29-97 

29-88 

70 

47 

19 

6. 

S 

NW 

30-08 

29-95 

66 

47 

15 

6 

W 

30-12 

3O0S 

67 

56 

.— 
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7 

w 

80-08 

80^1 

75 

52 

33 

i. 

S 

sw 

80O1 

29-95 

75 

59 

24 

*. 

C4 

9 

NE 

30H)1 

29-97 

7S 

57 

9 

._ 

10 

SW 

30-13 

30O1 

76 

58 

— . 

d. 

11 

sw 

30-12 

30O8 

83 

59 

36 

•^ 

e. 

12 

s 

30K)8 

29-96 

92 

63 

30 

f. 

IS 

s 

29-96 

29-93 

961 

60 

35 

L.Q.   1 

J4 

Var. 

29-96 

29^2 

94 

63 

31 

15 

NE 

29-92 

29-91 

81 

62 

27 

9^^ 

1. 

16 

Var. 

29-97 

29-91 

88 

59 

20 

k. 

17 

NW 

30K)3 

29-97 

8S 

57 

16 

I. 

18 

E 

29-97 

29-90 

86 

54 

25 

I. 

19 

SW 

29-90 

29-75 

86 

59 

25 

1 

m. 

20 

SW 

29-78 

29-70 

75 

55 

17 

21 

SW 

29-71 

29-70 

78 

56 

21 

22 

S 

29-76 

29-71 

79 

59 

16 

02 

30-24 

29-70 

96 

44 

5-54 

0-25 

Notes. — a.  Misty,  a.  m. 

L  b.  Rather  windy ;  a  slight  shower  the  8th  at  night. 

c.  A  little  rain  from  the  N  a.  m.  and  at  sunset  doudy,  with  tem- 
perature 67^. 

</.  a.  m.  a  few  drops  of  rain,  and  much  dew  at  night. 

e.  A  very  fine  day.  The  Cirrus  cloud  only  appeared.  Temperature 
at  10^  a.m.  86°:  the  maximum  92^  was  about  2  p.m.  with  a  fine 
breexe,  so  that  the  heat  was  not  oppressive.  Evaporation  from  a  vessel 
on  the  ground  between  1  and  2  p.  m.  0*04  in. ;  between  4  and  8  p.  m. 


abo«l  the  sane  qoanthy;  in  two  houn  after  sunset  there  evftporated 
ooieoiibie  quantity  nf  water*  and  dew  fell.  About  11)  p.ni4  abright 
■aaD  meteor  passed  from  6W  descending  to  W. 

/  Dew  on  the  grass.  Temperature  at  9  a*  ni«  84^  The  intense 
bert  of  the  mammm  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  till  about  4  p.  m.  At 
6  p.m.  temperature  90^;  after  which  it  declined  rapidly.  The  ther- 
nMBeter  is  defended  from  the  sun  by  a  thick  laurel  tree,  and  subject 
to  BO  other  refaction  than  that  of  the  grass-plot  round  it.  That  atthe 
Isbsniocyroae  (out  of  reach  of  the  sun's  rays)  to 98*5*;  but  it  is 
eoat^gooaa  to  a  lai^  boildingy  and  might  be  affiscted  by  a  current  df 
bcalsd airftwm  tile  roof  or  walls.  Another,  at  Plashet,  a  mile  and  a 
fadf  eastward,  indicated  96^  as  the  maximum  under  the  shade  of  a 
bouse.  Enfioration  in  the  shade  from  9  to  2,  0*1  in. ;  from  2  to  7f 
0-19in.  The  sky  was  dear  till  near  sunset ;  then  appeared  some  haze, 
iiidieatmg  the  fidl  of  dew,  in  the  8E,  and  a  few  traces  of  thunder 
doods  in  the  NW«    The  vapowrp&int  about  2  p.m.  was  6^. 

g.  At  8§  a.m.  several  birds  were  singing  by  moonlight ;  the  lark  on 
triag  and  tlie  chimney-swaUow  were  distinguished.  The  cuckow  is 
isid  aho  to  hare  been  heard.  Sudden  strong  gusts  of  wind  occurred 
between  6  and  7  a.  m.,  and  2  and  S  p.  m.    Some  lightning  in  the  W 

StDlght. 

h.  Dew  on  the  grass :  a  fine  breeze  from  ENE  a.  m.  ^uch  lightr 
ningin  tha  W  tfiis  night:  a  few  drops  of  rain  p.m. 

i.  No  dew:  at  sunset  a  smart  breeae  from  SW,  with  ligbtniag  in  the 
NE,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain. 

k.  Dew ;  litde  wind;  evenii^  twOi^t  Tery  brilliant^  and  the  clouds 
ai^Uy  eolooredi 

iDew. 

SI.  A  nne  tireese  from  SSW^. 

Mjittmuii  Noteiy  4'^— Sixth  Mo.  ^9.  C»m  p.  m.  poindng  downward  and 
IsNE :  at  sunset  a  beHatifld  roM-cokmred  haze  on  the  W  horizon. 

SetCBth  Mo.  S.  At  sanfl6t  a  low  group  ofCirrogtratus  in  the  NW.  4.  C«- 
mUottrahtt  p.  m.  and  ara£h  Cirtottraitu  at  sunset.  15.  The  evaporation  in  a 
fiMtend  spot  near  the  ground  was  only  0-11,  and  on  the  16th  only  0*09  in. 

Ram  by  day  0*00,  by  night  0*17  in. 

RESULT& 

Prevailing  Winds  Northerly. 

Mean  elevatMU  of  barometer,.  •  • 29-97  in. 

Temperature • 65-60^ 

EvapoiatkHi 5*54in. 

Bain, Ac ,...«  0*S5in. 


.NoT^ft,  He.  fdontinued). 

'  There  hat  been  very  little  iDdicatkni  of  electricity  bjr  the  rod;  a 

tew  thiiiider  cloode  have  i^)peared  at  intervals^   which  at  no  time 

threatened  a  discharge.    The  lightning  we  have  perceived  belonged  to 

etormB  too  distant  for  the  clouds  compoaiDg  them  to  be  visible  above 

,  our  horizon. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum, — Sir,  your  correspondent  L.H.  takes  notice 
that,  on  the  14th  of  July  last,  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning^  severd  birds 
vftn  hoard  singinj^  and  the  lark  and  the  cfaimnej-frwallow  were  observed  ttpon 
the  wing.  Give  me  leave»  therefore,  to  infonn  him,  through  the  diannel  of 
your  useful  and  entertaining  miscellany,  that  oa  the  leth  of  the  sane  nnntfay 
at  a  quarter  before  three  a.  m.  I  heard  the  song  thrash,  ^ttr^tit  iimticlM»  as  well 
as  the  blackbird,  turduf  merula^  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex.  I  remain,  Sir, 
yourS|  &c.— S.  R.  , 

G/oMCMferf Aire.— -On  the  mght  of  Friday  the  16th  July,  after  several  days  of 
unoonuaon  and  oppressive  heat,  the  city  of  Gloucester  experienced  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  extended  many  miles  round,  and  exceeded  in 
awful  phenomena  any  one  remembered  for  many  years  past*  Unliko  ihe  tempest 
of  the  milder  zones,  the  thunder  was  remarked  to  roll  in  one  continuous  roar, 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  and  long  afterwards,  the 
flashes  of  lightning  fallowed  each  other  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion. But  the  most  tremendous  circumstance  of  this  storm  was  the  destructive 
hail  thower  which  accompanied  its  progress.  It  may  be  doubted,' hgwevcr, 
whether  such  a  name  be  applicable  -,  for  the  masses  of  ice  which  fell  on  the 
places  where  the  tempest  most  fiercely  raged,  bore  no  resemblance  to' hailstones 
in  magnitude  or  formation,  most  of  them  being  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  broad, 
flat,  and  ragged,  and  many  measuring  from  three  to  nine  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. They  appeared  like  firagments  of  a  vast  plate  of  ice,  broken  into  small 
masses  in  its  descent  towiirds  tlie  earth. — The  storm  rose  in  the  southnvest^ 
and  spreading  to  the  north-west,  gradually  died  away  in  the  north-east,  from 
which  quarter  it  was  opposed  for  ueariy  its  whole  duration  by  a  strong  breeze, 
particularly  hollow  and  mournful  in  its  sound.  The  damage  done  in  different 
parts  of  this  and  other  counties  is  very  considerable.  A  fire  hall  burst  in  the 
College  Green,  carrying  away  one  of  the  pinnacles  on  the  west  end  of  the  ca- 
thedral, two  cows  were  killed  in  a  field  at  Sneedham  Green,  ten  couple  of  ducks 
in  the  fold  yard  of  a  gentleman  near  Cheltenham,  and  twelve  at  Upton^  near 
this  dty.  *A  summer-house  on  an  eminence,  belonging  to  Edward  Sheppard,  Esq. 
of  Uley,  was  entirely  burnt.  At  Tewkesbury,  many  windows  that  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  storm  have  been  broken,  as  well  as  the  glass  of  the  hot-houses, 
&c.  in  the  gardens.  At  Tetbury,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  some  houses  were 
set  on  fire,  and  many  panes  of  glass  broken.  Upwards  of  600  panes  were 
broken,  in  the  house  and  garden  of  Mr.  Cave.  At  Frenchhay,  near  Bristol, 
the  orchards  nre  stripped  of  their  fruit,  and  the  gardens  of  their  plants.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  windows,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Broadway  are  broken, 
and  the  tops  of  the  beans  in  the  sama  nMghbourhood  have  been  cut  off.  The 
row  of  treei*before  Mr.  Tucker's  house  at  Moore-end,  was  so  broken,  that  the 
leaves  and  small  branches  lay  in  the  road  a  foot  deep.  At  Newton,  Corston,  and 
Kelston,  most  of  the  windows  that  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  storm  have  been 


Sptbs,  Src.  (conUnu$d). 


bfokcn.  The  pUmtadons  and  ■hraUMiies  of  Mr.  LaogtoDy  of  Newton,  were 
covered  with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  and  the  pines,  and  other  fruit  in  his 
iM-hooses  entirelj  destroyed.  In  the  sooth  and  west  fronts  of  Mr.  JolIyfe*8' 
■HDsioa  at  Amerdown,  not  a  pane  escaped,  and  the  grefond  was  even  the  next 
rooming  covered  with  the  ice  that  fell.  At  Radstock,  several  fields  of  com 
are  nearly  destroyed,  the  stalks  heing  mostly  cut  off  in  the  middle  by  the  masses 
of  ice.  At  Wrkhling^n,  near  Radstock,  very  great  diunage  has  also  been  done 
to  the  growing  crops.  A  boy  belonging  to  Mr^  Harding,  of  Keysham,  was 
struck  down  by  the  lightning,  and  his  recovery  was  for  some  time  doubtful :  a 
flbeep  which  was  near  him  was  killed.  All  the  glass  in  the  gardens,  and  a  great 
part  in  the  house  of  Mills  Park,  were  destroyed,  atid  a  great  number  of  pine- 
apples, grapes,  frait  trees.  Sec.  were  cut  to  pieces.  A  valuable  hOTse  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Hyatt,  of  Shepton  Mallett,  was  struck  dead  in  the  fi^ld.  William 
Stmkins,  joo.,  mowing  with  two  other  men  at  Kilmarton,  Wilts,  was  killed  by 
the  lightning,  which  alsg  struck  down  his  cpmpanions,  but  the;^  recovered  after ' 
a  short  time.  In  nuuiy  parishes  near  Monmouth,  roofs  of  houses,  bams,  and 
sky-iightB  were  destroyed  by  the  hail,  bonghs  of  trees  were  cut  asunder,  and 
the  apples  and  pears  scattered  in  such  quantities  that  they  might  have  been 
raked  together  in  heaps.  In  the  park  of  the  Earl  of  Digby,  near  Sherborne, 
the  limbt  of  a  large  oak  tree  were  shivered  in  pieces,  while  the  middle  or  heart 
was  left  aCanding;  two  sheep  were  killed  under  another  tree.  A  fla9h  of  light- 
mng  stmck  the  back  part  of  a  house  in  the  lower  town  of  Bridgenorth ;  carrying 
down  a  large  proportion  of  the  chimney,  it  descended  into  a  bed-room  over  the 
kitchen,  demolished  the  windows,^^and  three  doors  in  the  room,  and  forced 
down  the  whole  front  of  a  large  closet,  sintering  the  wood  in  all  directions ; 
three  childien  in  bed  escaped  unhurt.  The  storm  appeared  to  have  spent  its 
fbiy  between  Piper's  Inn  and  Ashoot.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Qlastonbury,  the 
wms  hud  flat,  the  roads  inundated,  the  apple  trees  stripped  not  only  of 
fruit,  but  their  fenr  leaves,  and  almost  every  pane  of  glass  in  the  village 
of  Ashoot  was  broken.— (Athenauh). 


mi  Fariiy   (reduced  to  Fahrofheifs  Sqale)   wUh  the  Wind  and 

State  of  the  Sky. 


1808. 

Max. 

Min. 

Wind. 

Cloudy. 

7th  Mo.  Joly  10 

89-6 

551 

NW 

11 

66-5 

59*5 

£ 

Very  fine :  hazy  at  noon. 

19 

90-9 

65-7 

S£ 

Fine,  with  light  clouds. 

13 

93-8 

610 

S£ 

V^ery  fine  day. 

The  same :  hazy  at  noon. 

14 

950 

60-8 

S 

15 

97-9 

70-0 

SE 

The  same. 

16 

89-3 

68-7 

NW 

Thick  haze  and  clouds. 

17 

81-5 

69-7 

W 

Cloudy. 

18 

93-8 

74-0 

Var. 

Much  cloud. 

J9 

95-5 

66-3 

NE  &  SW 

Cloudy :  rain  in  the  evening. 

SO 

79-6 

64-4 

W 

Cloudy,  with  rain. 

81 

76'1 

61-7 

s 

The  same. 

92 

79-6 

61-9 

SW&S£ 

Cloudy:  fine  at  intervals. 

II  2 
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29^4 
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01 
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S 
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89^ 
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59 

10 

19 

85 

NW 
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70 

58 

05 

88 

96 

NE 
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78 

56 

10 

06 

27 

E 
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75 

58 

10 
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28 

W 
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67 

60 

14 

29 

29 

SW 

29-68 
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78 

60 

10 

IstQ.                SO 

sw 

29-75 

29-68 

76 

55 

14 

.. 

SI 

E 

29-68 

29-57 

80 

61 

09 

42 

8th  Mo. 

Aug.    1 

SW 

29.74 

29-52 

72 

57 

11 

14 

2 

NW 

3006 
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73 

56 

18 

1 

3 
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S0O4 

65 
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06 

* 

sw 
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BO 
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17 
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sw 

29-78 
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77 

59 

19 

*^ 

7 

sw 
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29-76 

75 

59 

09 

89 

8 

sw 

29-79 

39-56 

75 

59 

16 

04 

9 

NE 
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29-54 

72 

56 

07 

75 

10 

NW 

29-69 

29<7 

70 

59 

11 

11 

W 

29-78 

29-66 

74 

SO 

09 

, 

12 

SW 

29-78 

29-69 

78 

61 

15 

01 

13 

sw 
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29-64 

70 

60 

07 

09 
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sw 

29^ 
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72 

57 

IS 

— 

15 

w 
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29^ 

71 

53 

16 

— 

16 

w 

29*85 
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71 

58 

17 

•» 

« 

17 

,NW 

SOOO 

89«5 

68 

54- 

00 

18 

w 

30K)8 

3000 

71 

54 

13 

19 

NW 

SO-14 

90<M 

71 

48 

07 

20 

Var. 

30-16 

30-14 

76 

53 

10 

5-10 

so-ie 

29-48    85 

48 

3-5S 

'Sorts from  MS,  iU^fuf ^.— ^Seventh  Mo.  t4.  A  sliower  about  1  p.  m.  fol* 
lowed  by  tereral  otben;  tome  appeannoes  for  tbunder  in  die  evening.  85.  Morn- 
ing abowery :  at  9  p.  m.  a  tbonder  stomii  wbich  lasted  till  three :  after  which  the 
wind  shifted  to  W:  the  lightning  was  not  veiy  vivid,  hot  followed  almost  in- 
stantly by  the  reports.  26.  A  very  showeiy  day.  ST.  Hisavy  rain  commenced 
between  7  and  8  p.  m.  «nd  continued  all  night.  S8.  Very  stormy,  with  almost 
unceasing  rain :  the  evening  cleared  up.  30.  Very  fine  day.  31.  A  thunder 
storm  commenced  about  4  p.  m.  lasting  till  nine,  with  continued  but  not  heavy 
rain :  thunder  distant,  and  at  last  it  lightned  only. 

Eighth  Mo.  1.  Showery ;  sun  at  intervals.  9.  Fair :  a  fine  breeie  in  the 
eveuiog.    5.  Cimu  clouds,  very  beautiiul,  in  the  evening.    7.  Avery  large 


Notes,  &c.  fconiiweij. 


Ignr  halo  about  10  p.m.  8.  A  hMVjr  iloim  of  ninji  and  rain  firom  4  to  liatf- 
pastTm-m.  in  which  time  0*89  in.  of  rain  fell.  9.  A  thunder  storm  p.  m« 
widi  nuD  of  an  boor  and  a  half's  continiumce.  80.  A  Stratm  in  the  marshes 
itaigbt. 

RESULTS. 


Winds  Westerlj. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*76  in* 

Thermometer 65-80° 

ETaporation  • • S*5S  in. 

Rain,  &c • 510  in. 

The  amount  of  rain  is  greater  by  1*88  in.  than  that  found  in  the 
lain  gauge  at  Plaistow.  It  was  obtained  in  my  absence  from  home  by 
a  temporary  gauge  fixed  near  the  River  Lea,  at  the  laboratory,  and 
kts  devoted  by  about  30  feet  than  the  gauge  at  Plaiatow. 

FeriEsAire.— At  Eglestooe,  near  Bamatd  Castle,  on  the  Ist  Augast,  a  most 
ilanuag  storm  of  tbiaader  and  lightning  came  on  in  the  afternoon,  which  caused 
the  water  in  Blackstoae-buni,  Gate-beck,  and  Hill-beck,  to  overflow.    (Some 
4etaik  of  the  destrucdoo  of  miUs,  bridges,  &c.  fbUow).    At  Bedbora,  where- 
aof  a  irep  of  min/ell,  a  dyeing  mill  was  washed  away  by  the  flood. 

&a^iafid.— The  beautiful  wooded  bank,  immediately  opposite  to  Springfield 
psper-mil],  lately  gave  way  with  a  dreadful  crash  into  the  river  £sk,  which 
xvis  at  the  bottom,  and  so  completely  choaked  it  np,  that  not  a  drop  of  water 
paned  lor  several  hours.  The  bank,  which  is  about  SOO  feet  in  height,  had 
diaoovemd  symptoms  of  i^ptation  on  the  preceding  day,  and,  for  about  an  boor 
bdbie  it  gi;ve  way,  the  agitation  was  extremely  violent,  and  the  trees  were 
•eea  frUing  in  all  directions ;  bnt^  when  it  began  to  move  in  a  body  it  was 
mfoHy  grand  and  terrific,  and  the  noise  was  ecpial  to  the  loudest  thunder. 
Ihe  lAip  b  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  water  lodged  in  the  bank, 
vbkbhad  hxMened  it  fiimi  the  bed.— (Atsenavm.) 
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1 

8th  Mo. 

1808. 

Wind. 

Presture. 
Max.     Min. 

Ta 

Max. 

78° 

np. 
Min. 

Evap. 

BaiB, 

Aug 

.21 

NW 

80-15  30-11 

51° 

7 

22 

NE 

30-14  80-11 

76 

53 

7 

^» 

23 

NE 

30-11  30O7 

72 

53 

12 

1 

24 

NE 

80O9  30-07 

68 

54 

11 

25 

NE 

soon  ;29-83 

72 

50 

10 

a. 

26 

SW 

29-83  29-55 

74 

49 

18 

14 

b. 

27 

NW 

29-66  29-55 

75 

55 

10 

28 

W 

29-85  29-66 

66 

47 

14 

29 

s 

29-85  29-72 

68 

43 

14 

30 

SE 

29-72  i29-58 

73 

59 

13 

6 

c. 

31 

SW 

29-58 

29-50 

70 

58 

14 

11 

9th  Mo. 

d.  Sept 

.    ] 

SW 

29^71 

29-54 

68 

54 

18 

10 

« 

2 

SW 

29-79 

29-71 

67 

55 

13 

18 

3 

W 

29-79 

29^6 

67 

56 

10 

3 

4 

W 

29-78 

29^6 

66 

48 

9 

— 

c. 

5 

s 

29-76 

29-62 

67 

54 

11 

6 

■ 

6 

SW 

29-72 

29*66 

68 

52 

11 

5 

c. 

7 

SW 

29-66 

29-57 

67 

57 

15 

2 

8 

SW 

29-57 

29-30 

65 

50 

19 

4 

9 

S 

29-30 

29-28 

64 

54 

7 

47 

c. 

10 

SE 

29-40 

29-30 

63 

52 

5 

12 

« 
• 

11 

w 

29-58 

29-40 

62 

52 

3 

48 

'  f- 

12 

SE 

29-62 

29-58 

62 

52 

2 

41 

m^ 

18 

Var. 

29-71 

29-62 

67 

53 

6 

20 

g' 

14 

N 

29^97 

29-71 

68 

54 

5 

15 

NE 

30-23 

29-97 

71 

54 

17 

g' 

16 

NE 

30-23 

30-21 

67 

44 

25 

g' 

17 

E 

30-21 

29-96 

66 

54 

16 

1 

18 

Var. 

68 

57 

16 

IQ 

' 

g' 

19 

SW 

67 

50 

10 

30*23 

29-28 

76 

43 

3-48 

2-58 

NoTSS.— «.  Misty  morning. 
6m  A  heavy  shower  between  7  and  8  a.m. 
e.  Much  wind  by  night. 
d*  Squalls  with  rain. 

e.  Very  wet  a.  m.;  fair  p.  m.  but  distant  thunder  about  five, 
y.  Lightning  in  the  W  after  10  p.  m. 
g.  Fair  days,  with  misty  mornings,  and  abundance  of  dew. 


Notes,  &c.  (eonAnued), 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*76  in. 

Thermometer 60-84® 

Evaporation 3'48  in. 

Rain 258  in. 

Of  which  there  was  noted  by  day  0'7^  in.  by  night  0*42  in. 

Character  of  this  period  wet  and  changeable.  The  Manchester 
RegUUr  presents  the  following  points  of  comparison  during  thb  period. 
Eighth  months  22»  23,  24,  Wind  there,  N£ ;  with  us,  SE :  barometer 
steady  with  both.  25,  26,  Both  baronieters  descend,  with  a  change 
to  SW,  followed  by  rain.  29,  Wind  S,  with  us;  there,  strong  at  W. 
30,  S^  with  ub;  SW  and  W,  strong,  at  Manchester.  SI,  At  night, 
this  strong  current  appears  to  have  reached  us.  Ninth  month,  3  to  8» 
Winds  with  us,  W,  S,  and  SW,  and  0-2  of  rain ;  with  them,  the  same 
winds,  but  mixed  with  SE,  andX)'87  of  rain.  9  to  13,  With  them, 
wind  £  and  NE,  and  0*27  of  rain :  with  us,  the  winds  variable  and 
wed  with  SE,  and  1*68  of  rain.  14  to  17,  With  us,  NE,  N,  and 
E,  and  fiur :  the  same  with  them,  except  a  mixture  of  SE,  (now  dry^ 
lisving  probably  left  its  water  with  us).  18,  Variable  winds  at  each 
station,  with  about  the  same  small  quantity  of  rain.  19,  Fair,  with  a 
vpsterly  wind,  at  both  stations. 


TABLE  XXIV. 


9S! 


9th  Mo. 

1808. 

Wind. 

Prea 
Max. 

Mire. 
MiB. 

Tei 
Max. 

■p. 

Min. 

Emp. 

Rain, 

&a.  Sept 20 

W 

30^ 

30-20 

68*^ 

44** 

9 

b.a.          21 

w 

30^ 

30-12 

68 

45 

5 

1 

b.a.         22 

Var. 

30-12 

29-60 

67 

51 

-.. 

23 

SS 

N 

29^ 

2960 

59 

48 

18 

1 

24 

NW 

30O3 

29«> 

56 

46 

9 

' 

25 

V«r. 

30O4 

29-90 

60 

41 

5 

b.a.         26 

Var. 

29*90 

29-90 

64 

47 

8 

27 

29-90 

29-77 

55 

36 

9 

c.             28 

29-77 

29-47 

56 

36 

5 

; 

29 

29^9 

2947 

66 

88 

4 

80 

29^ 

2949 

51 

34 

5 

lOthMo. 

Oct.    1 

29-77 

29-70 

54 

38 

7 

2 

29^ 

29-70 

54 

94 

3 

&                3 

30-04 

29-80 

55 

46 

4 

&                4 

30O5 

30O4 

56 

41 

2 

h.               5 

S0O5 

29-90 

62 

46 

4 

40 

d.               6 

SW 

30<» 

30O0 

65 

48 

7 

e.               7 

W 

SOOO 

29-31 

57 

46 

12 

19 

1 

y-          ^ 

NW 

29-70 

29-31 

52 

41 

14 

1 

• 

•^                9 

NW 

29-77 

29-71 

53 

38 

9 

a.             10 

W 

SOOl 

29*77 

57 

37 

6 

a.              11 

w 

29-92 

29-80 

66 

41 

7 

6 

fl.              12 

NW 

3006 

29-92 

54 

34 

9 

IS 

NW 

30O6 

29-50 

50 

40 

8 

6 

g.             14 

t:            15 

SW 

29-50 

29-18 

57 

38 

12 

4 

w 

29-52 

29*18 

48 

42 

4 

8 

f.              16 

w 

29-53 

29-48 

51 

40 

10 

7 

:^       n 

NW 

29-73 

29-53 

49 

38 

7 



f.              18 

SW 

29-73 

29-50 

54 

38 

11 

3 

30-29 

29-18 

68 

34 

2-13 

1-14 1 

Notes.— fl.  Much  dew  a.m. :  the  product  in  the  gauge  on  the  21  st 
wBideto. 

b.  Mtsty.  ^ 

c.  Luoar  halo  at  night. 

i.  A  SiratuM  on  the  marshes. 
e.  A  stormy  night* 
/.  Windy. 

g.  a.  m.  stormy  with  rain.    Wind  south. 

h.  This  is  the  product  of  rain  fidlen  at  diftrent  intervals  (not  noted) 
since  the  26th. 


JUSiiimal  Ntaiet,  ^c.^Tentli  Mo.  8,  4.  A  Stratui  at  night.  18:  A  fin* 
4kj;  doutf  >ft6r  smiset;  the  depreauon  of  tb^  barometer  was  cfaieflj  bj 

Greoiockf  Oct.  8.— It  blew  a  heavy  gale  from  SW  all  yeeterdayy  but  about' 
nudoigbt  it  soddenlj  chopped  rouod  to  the  NW,  aad  baa  nnoe  contmoed  to 
hkm  ahaoat  a  hnmcunei    (Ppb,  Lbsobe.) 

Ckater,  OcMer.*-»The  trememdooa  stomi  oa  the  8th  iattant  has  done  ood- 
ndenfala  daauga  to  the  shipptog  in  thto  Mersey .-KP^^pbbs.) 

iiaaetofer,  Oct.  &— Very  boistefons,  with  a  great  ftllof  rain, oix.  Q'7B in. 
WiadNW.  Has  was  a  very  ramy  numth  there,  the  total  being  stated  at 
5^  bkf   Mean  of  barometer  29*49  in. — Hantan. 

The  8di  of  tenth  month  a|^>ears  to  have  been  very  wet  at  Paris,  with  the 
viad  strong  at  W.    Barometer  about  29*5  m.  English. 

fogi  preceded  this  great  flow  to  the  eastward  alike  at  ManchestSTi  London, 
ad  Ptoisy  and  by  nearly  the  same  short  iatertal  at  each  station. 

RESULTS. 

PrerailiBg  Winds  Westerly. 

Mean  b^ht  of  barometer •  •  •  29*78  in. 

thermometer    48*84^ 

ETaponUion  .•., • 2-lS  in. 

Raia ••  1*14>ul 

Of  iriUch  by  aif^  062  in.  remainder  by  day  and  nj|^t. 


TABLE  XXV. 


lOthMo. 

1808. 

Wind. 

Pret 
Max. 

sure. 

MiD. 

Tei 
Max. 

np. 

MiD. 

Bvap. 

1 

Raio, 

Oct.  19 

NW 

29^ 

29-50 

49" 

40* 

8 

a. 

20 

NW 

2^Do 

29^ 

53 

42 

5 

86 

b. 

21 

W 

29-55 

29^ 

54 

38 

10 

c. 

22 

w 

29-79 

29-55 

51 

34 

8 

• 

2S 

sw 

29-55 

29-30 

52 

42 

10 

4a 

d,c^b» 

24 

sw 

29^9 

29-55 

54 

38 

11 

- 

e. 

25 

sw 

29-69 

29-15 

54 

46 

11 

14 

l8tQ.    b. 

26 

sw 

29-40 

29-15 

56 

42 

13 

e.(L 

27 

sw 

29-42 

29-39 

53 

40 

8 

80 

• 

28 

SE 

29-65 

29-39 

53 

43 

6 

25 

f- 

29 

s 

30O5 

29« 

54 

40 

3 

21 

SO 

NE 

30-33 

30-05 

54 

43 

3 

f.   Not 

31 

NE 

30-33 

30-27 

52 

44 

7 

11th  Mo. 

.    1 

NE 

30-27 

30-15 

51 

47 

14 

2 

NE 

30-15 

SOUS 

54 

47 

13 

FuUM. 

S 

NE 

30-30 

30-15 

48 

42 

h. 

4 

NE 

30-30 

29-91 

50 

39 

30 

•^ 

5 

Var. 

29-92 

29-88 

47 

25 

m^ 

ue. 

6 

E 

29-88 

29-72 

45 

96 

7 

• 

7 

E 

* 

29-72 

29-66 

47 

41 

/'   ♦ 

g,k. 

8 

NE 

29-66 

29-57 

52 

43 

S 

.8 

9 

NE 

29-75 

29-57 

53 

42 

2 

« 

k. 

10 

NE 

29-84 

29-72 

54 

42 

•_ 

L.Q.    4. 

11 

NE 

30-07 

29-84 

49 

36 

.. 

12 

NE 

30-13 

30-10 

46 

37 

31 

c. 

13 

NE 

30-12 

30K)6 

41 

30 

14 

Var. 

30-11 

30KX) 

42 

28 

c. 

15 

S 

30K)0 

29-63 

51 

33 

9 

e.  b. 

16 

s 

29-63 

29-29 

54 

49 

14 

9 

e. 

17 

s 

29-29 

28-81 

56 

44 

7 

12 

30-33 

28-81 

56 

25 

2'37 

247 

. 

Notes.— a.  Very  dark  and  cloudy  a.  m.  the  wind  rising. 
«.  Windy. 

c.  Hoar  frost. 

d.  Hail. 

e.  Stormy  nights. 

Jl  Swallows  seen  for  the  last  time. 
g.  Misty,  the  trees  dripping. 
k.  Showers  in  the  evening. 

f.  Much  rime  on  the  trees  a.m.:  the  leaves fidi  abundantly;  a  large 
mulberry  tree  cast  its  whole  foliage  in  an  hour  or  two. 


KoTXS,  &c.  f  continued), 

iv  Moch  devr  a.  m. 

/.  No  defr  a.m.  the  sky  being  veiled  with  clouds.  Some  drizzling 
nmfidlowed. 

Additional  NofeSp  4r<^.— Tenth  Mo.  80.  This  nocturnal  fidl  of  the  barome- 
tff  was  preceded  by  a  seosiUe  floctoation :  the  tendency  was  first  to  rise. 
ST.  NkMy  well  fomed,  at  intenrals  through  the  day :  at  nig^t,  two  smaU 
neieoii  afanost  at  the  same  instant. 

Eleventh  Mo.  16.  Numerous  small  fluctuations  preceded  this  rapid  ML  of 
ibe  baramet^. 

Dulf  Oct.  24. — ^Last  night  and  this  morning  it  blew  very  hard  from  the 
8SW. 

Tsrttfjfy  Oct.  96.^^We  have  had  heavy  gales  from  the  SW  for  several  days, 
seaanpanied  with  dreadful  squalls  and  showers.— A  similar  account  firom 
FIjiBouth. 

Cork, — ^A  heavy  gale  on  the  night  of  Nor.  17,  the  wind  SW,  shifting  to 
NW.— (PoBLic  Papsrs.) 

Cdtte^— Jooni.  deFhysiqoe,  ▼.  68,  p.  395,  notes,  under  Oct.  26,  an  earth- 
^nke  at  Le^MNti,  and  very  stormy  weather,  with  a  low  barometer  at  Mont- 


RESULTS. 

Winds  Yariable:  the  prevulbg  one  N£,  attended  with  dry  weather. 
The  South-west  has  been  stormy  and  wet.  , 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29'76  m. 

temperature ^S'SCP 

Evi^ration 2SY  in. 

Rain • 2*47  in. 

Of  which  by  night  2*08  in. 


i2 


TABLE  XXVI. 


1 

t 

llihMot 

1806. 

Wind. 

Pm 
Max. 

lore, 
Mio. 

Temp: 
Max.  Min. 

Etap. 

Raio, 

M«ifM>a.  Mov.  18 

NW 

28-72 

1 

4Sf 

»2» 

9 

36 

19 

SB 

29-7« 

29-30 

43 

34 

6 

■ 

».          SQ 

SW 

29-77 

29-74 

54 

38 

& 

21 

SW 

SO^ 

29-74 

56 

38 

.W 

• 

<  ^                    1 

c. .        22 

SW 

S0r20 

30O8 

50 

38 

5 

28 

NW 

30-18 

30-08 

54 

44 

4 

2 

IstQ.                24 

SW 

30*18 

29W 

50 

43 

* 

40 

« 

d.         2S 

SW 

29-98 

29-95 

5S 

44. 

9 

«.         26 

w 

29^5 

2947 

56 

47 

2 

2 

1 

«.          27 

29-77 

29-40 

54 

30 

m^ 

2 

t 

X.^      29 

NW 

29^83^ 

49^ 

48 

«i 

7 

SW 

29-77 

29-10 

50 

34 

» 

46 

* 

.80 

w 

29-» 

29-M 

4S 

SS 

•-  8 

i2tb  Mo. 

«.  P^  .1 

SW 

29-4i5 

29-J5 

49 

37 

6 

1« 

c.            2 

SW 

29-43 

29:15 

49 

41 

12 

FuUM.                3 

N 

30K)2 

29-40 

50 

•42 

• 

9 

4 

BE 

30-81 

30-02 

46 

27 

8 

/•           « 

SW 

30-31 

29-97 

52 

SO 

,.4- 

«. 

e.            6 

NW 

29^6 

29-72 

53 

33 

11 

3 

*.«.        7 

NW 

29*93 

29-86 

41 

36 

9 

8 

N 

29-97 

29^3 

43 

37 

— i- 

f.-         9 

NW 

30K)7 

29-97 

42 

32 

7 

L.  Q.     y.         10 

NW 

30-30 

30O7 

41 

31 

1 

.'.          M 

W 

30-30 

30-27 

40 

SO 

1 

t.         12 

NW 

30-34. 

30-27 

4& 

36 

2 

IS 

W 

30-38 

30-S6 

^ 

31 

0 

e.          14 

N 

30-36 

30O8 

42 

34 

2 

S 

e.          15 

N 

30-11 

30O7 

31 

32 

3 

^          16 

• 

W 

30-07 

29-84 

37 
56 

26 
26 

— 

30-38 

28-72 

1-38 

1-52 

Notes.— a.  Snow  on  the  ground  a.  m.  followed  by  clearer  weather. 
h.  Much  wind  last  night :  very  cloudy.    The  maximum  of  temp, 
obtained  at  9  a.  nu 
<r.  Windy :  maximum  at  9  again. 

d.  The  same  phenomena  repeated. 

e.  Windy.  ' 

f.  Hoar  frost. 

g.  Large  lunar  halo. 

h.  Stormy  night ;  snow  fell  in  a  more  elevated  piM^t  of  the  coun^- 


i,  Bfttty  air. 

h  Some  BDOW  a.  m^ 

L  A  bright  unaU  meteor  moving  from  S  towards.  W|  90011  after 

Aiditiaual  NplUf  Sfc, — TwelfUi  Mo.  9.  Ice  on  the  water :  probaUy  rathac 
from  the  effect  of  eviipormtooa  than  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

)PfymaiUh^  Nop,  la^-rA  heavy  gale  at  WNW.— (Papebs). 

M  Che  fell  of  the  b^romelery  tentmnatiDg  about  thb  day,  was  a  great  and 
eflrtkiaed  oaey  it  miqr  he  proper  to  note,  that  CoitCf  (Jouni>  de  Phjs.  uhi  afUed)i 
places  tmder  this  date  a  storm  ^tb  high  tides  on  the  coast  of  ;Nomiandyi 
disaatioas  inundations  in  the  department  of  La  Lozere,  Itc.  near  the  gulf  of 
Lyons,  and  much  wind  with  a  low  barometer  at  Montmorency. 

December  8. — A  violent  storm  in  the  Channel|  and  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
Bdt  Uttle  variaiion  in  the  barometer  (though  cloudy  and  windy)  At  Montmo- 
icncy.     Cdte,  (uhitupra). 

He  notes  likewise  the  following  singular  drpanstances  of  tempeniture  in  ibflS 
iBootli.  On  tha  ISth,  theimometerat  Altona^  -^14  Reanm.  about  lero  of  Fah* 
ifaheit^  at  MoBtmorency^  41^  Fahrei^it :  and  on  the  14th,4Q^  atMoDtmorencyi 
while  it  was  only  35<*  at  Venice  and  Naples ! 

Xafttprlia«ii5ov.— The  following  notice  of  this  rare  phenomenop  has  been 
banded  to  me  from  my  friend  John  Capper^  of  Stoke  Nenvington.  **  On  the  Isf 
of  lath  month  (Dec.)  19^,  a  little  afrer  $  o'clock  a.  m.  I  observed  a  lonair 
ndnbow  ;  the  moon  being  near  setting  to  the  north  of  west.  It  was  of  unequal 
brightness.  In  the  most  northerly  part  of  it,  near  the  eanh,  the  colours  were- 
Ywy  distinct,  in  the  other  parts  they  were  scarcely  distinguishable;  and  it  had| 
on  tho  whde,  the  s^ipearance  of  a  white  arch|  at  the  usual  distance  from, 
wfaicb  the  second  (or  itonbly  reflected)  bow  was  visible.  Opposite  the  brightest 
parts,  at  the  northern  end,  it  was  veiy  strong,  and  coloured,  as  the  inner  bow 
ia  that  pkoe  was.  TIm  white  part  did  not  last  more  than  ten  minutes ;  the 
cohwred  part  oontinoed  visible  aiuc|i  longer.'' 

RESULTS. 

Winda  Westerly. 

Mean  height  of  barometer. 29*S6  ip. 

temperature 41-01^ 

Evaporatioii  ••••.•.«.••• 1  *S8  in* 

BaiD.«,..«,^.. • 152ia, 

or  whidl  note^  by  Bight  0-6S  id. 


TABLE  XXVII. 


* 

• 

• 

• 

1808. 

Wind. 

Preuore. 
Max.     Min. 

Temp. 
Max.  Mtn. 

Bvap. 

Ac. 

12th  Mo. 

NewM.a.6.Dec.l7 

K 

29^5 

29-45 

38* 

24® 

_ 

c. 

18 

N 

29^5 

29«2 

31 

26 

•-. 

1 

19 

N 

29-71 

29^ 

32 

2S 

.^ 

•^ 

« 

fiO 

N 

29*99 

29<ri 

SO 

14 

^^ 

d. 

SI 

SW 

29^99 

29^20 

34 

20 

^mmm 

.^ 

• 

22 

Var. 

29^2 

29-20 

33 

27 

wmm 

■P.* 

«• 

2S 

E 

29-*5 

29-39 

31 

28 

.^ 

Mi* 

IstQ. 

24 

Var. 

29-61 

29-56 

32 

25 

wmm 

1 

/. 

25 

NW 

29-55 

29-50 

30 

21 

,^» 

1. 

g* 

26 

E 

29-55 

29-49 

33 

23 

^mm, 

... 

' 

a. 

27l    E 

29-60 

29-55 

S6 

34 

S4 

14 

a* 

28 

E 

29-55 

29-52 

38 

36 

mmmm  ' 

.. 

r     * 

S9 

E 

29-52 

29-49 

42 

37 

4 

15 

90 

E 

29-60 

29*50 

44 

38 

5 

i 

h. 

SI 

E 

29«2 

29-60 

38 

36 

1 

12 

1st  Mo. 

Full  M.  1809.  Jan.  1 

E 

29-60 

2949 

39 

38 

«^ 

•.^ 

• 

• 

f. 

2 

NE 

29-49 

29-35 

40 

30 

... 

... 

'     1 

8 

NE 

29-65 

29-49 

30 

28 

..^ 

.. 

.  *. 

4 

E 

29-70 

29-65 

33 

30 

^^^ 

... 

k. 

5 

SE    29-65 

29-56 

38 

32        8 
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29*38 
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1 
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40 

30 
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13 
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28 
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14 
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34 
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«. 

15 
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29-77 

29 

26 

12 
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1*84 

30O8 

28-50 

48 

14 
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Notes. — a.  Misty. 

h.  About  2  p.  m.  a  heavy  squall  from  NW  with  raiDi  deet,  aod  snoiTy 
giving  stroDg  sparks  from  the  rod :  the  night  proved  very  stormy. 

c.  Clear ;  brisk  wind ;  snow  at  iatervals^  and  prelty  much  of  it  in 
the  night.    Wild  geese  migrate  in  large  flocks. 

d.  Rime  on  the  trees.    Minimum  of  temperature  at  9  a.  m. 

€.  Snow  at  intervals  for  three  days  past,  and  much  this  night.    In 
the  day  it  fell  very  sparingly,  and  regularly  crystallized  in  stmn, 
Jl  Small  rain,  freezing  on  the  ground. 
g.  Clear  morning ;  sleet  in  the  night. 
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i.  Cloudy  for  three  days  past. 

i.  Sdowj  morning  after  a  wet  evening. 

k.  Cloudy  and  windy  weather.  On  the  6th  a  meteor  of  moderate 
itze,  pasBtng  eastward. 

/.  Hoar  frost:  drrottratus:  a  Nimbus  in  the  S.  These  successive 
iodications  were  followed  by  steady  rain. 

IK,  A  fine  day.  The  whole  level,  bordering  on  the  Lea  from  Strat- 
ford upwards  is  now,  by  the  continued  rains  and  swelling  of  the  river, 
Kferal  feet  under  water. 

a.  Snow  at  intervals.    The  Inundation  has  subsided.  \ 

Addiikmal  Notes,  ^-c— Tweiah  Mo.    17.  This  night  is  described  in  the; 
Bipcn  as  very  stormy^  widi  the  following  differences  in  the  wind :  Torbay  and 
Dtalj  NW.    Yumouth/  NN£.     Sheemess,  N£.     Ramsgate,  (with  much  • 
mm)  N. 

17,  18y  19.  A  great  snow  in  the  Netherlands^  and  disasters  by  4svaianches 
m  Switzerland.     Catte. 

Aberdeen,  Dec.  31. — ^We  have  experienced  a  strong  gale  from  £SE  to  S£, ' 
with  squalls  and  rain,  which  has  prevented  all  intercourse  by  shipping,  there ' 
not  htmg  a  single  arrival  or  sailing  for  eight  days.^ — (Pub.  Lbogek). 

SeetUmd,  JDeeember.~^A  whale  ran  itself  on  shore  oa  the  banks  of  the  Frith, 
between  Alloa  and  Cambus :  where  it  was  with  difficulty  killed  by  the  country 
people.  Considerable  damage  occurred  in  several  places  by  the  high  wind, 
heavy  rain,  and  floods;  and  in  one  instance  by  lightning,  which  perforated  a . 
Isige  building  in  several  places,  as  if  it  had  been  battered  by  cannon  shoL^ 
{A-naxMvu). 

Pfymtmih  Dock,  Jan.  7. — ^Last  night  it  blew  a  tremendous  hurricane,  with 
heavy  rain  till  daylight  this  moming,  when  the  weather  moderated.— -(Pua. ' 

iKDCEa). 

RESULTS, 

■ 

Prevailing  Winds  Easterly. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*52  io. 

thermometer SS-68^ 

Evaporation  • 0*85  in. 

Snow  and  rain 1*84  in, 

Charaeter  oloody  and  frosty,  with  frequent  rain  and  snow.  The  ba« 
nmieter  has  departed  little  from  the  mean,  save  in  one  great  depression, 
the  crisis  of  whidi  occurred  about  2  p.  m.  the  8th;  and  though  the 
subsequent  elevation  went  on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  01  inch  per 
hour,  the  wind  was  quite  moderate.  It  is  very  rare  to  observe  so  steady 
a  wind  from  the  SE,  as  that  which  preceded  this  fall  of  the  barometer. 

Ram  noted  as  by  n^ht  0-63  in. 
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The  period  I  am  now  reporting  is  to  extraor^nary  in  itt  character,  that  I 
miut  exchange  the  ntoal  form  of  notes  for  a  cootineed  wuntioik 

The  wind  has  been  inconstant,  though  the  greatest  quantitjof  air  has  uo* 
doubtedJy  flowed  firom  the  SW.  The  movements  of  the  barometer  have  been^ 
in  like  manner,  desultory,  and  the  meaii  much  lower  than  for  a  considerable 
time  past :  there  have  been,,  moreover,  some  great  and  pretty  sudden  depres- 
sions. Tlie  temperature  (after  the  thaw)  was  very  high  for  the  season,  and 
the  evaporation  and  precipitation  great. 

The  new  moon  was  very  conspicuous  on  the  If  th,  the  whole  disk  appearing, 
well  defined.  A  brilliant  small  meteor  descended  on  the  S£  horixon  about 
tf  p.  m.    On  this  and  the  preceding  day  the  snow  exhibited  its  beautiful  blue 
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■ttd  pink  Blii^t  t  <ateely  laad  Aerft^iesA  atrang  evapotataon  fi«m  iti  sorfiiee. 
I  kmd  a  cucalar  ara%  of  fiv^  ioohes  dtMoetMv  to  k«e  150  gndnt  troy,  ftoia 
MMet  OP  ibe  liSth  to  wmme  aazt  wanmgf  aad  abooc  50  gndos  mofe  by  tfaa 
fiiflowiogMuiMt ;  the  f^age  beitig  exposed  to  a  smart  favecae  on  the  house  top. 
The  carioos  reader  may  hence  oompnte  fisr  himself,  Uie  enonnoas  quantity 
nised  in  those  S4  hoars,  without  any  visible  liquefaction,  from  an  acre  of 
mow:  the  efiects  of  the  load  thus  given  to  the  air  were  soon  perceptible.    On 
die  18th,  though  the  moon  was  still  conspicuoub,  the  horns  of  the  crescent 
were  obtuse.    On  the  19th  appeared  the  Cirrm  cloud,  followed  by  the  Cirro- 
ib^tftt.    In  the  afternoon  a  fireezing  shower  from  the  eastward  glazed  the  win- 
dows, encrusted  the  walls,  and  encased  the  trees,  the  garments  of  passengers, 
sod  (it  is  said)  the  very  plumage  of  the  birds  with  ice*.    Its  composition, 
wlocb  I  examined  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  was  no  less  curious  than  these  effects. 
Itcoonsted  of  hollow  spherules  of  ice,  filled  with  water;  of  transparent  glo- 
bules of  hail ;  and  of  drops  of  water  at  the  point  of  fieezing,  which  became 
idid  on  touching  the  bodies  they  fell  on.    The  thermometer  exposed  ^m  the 
•indow  indicated  30,5^.    This  shower  was  followed  by  a  moderate  fall  of 
mow.    From  this  time  to  the  24th  we  bad  variable  winds  and  frequent  falls  of 
mow,  which  came  down  on  the  22d  in  £akes  as  large  as  dollars,  with  sleet  at 
intervals.    On  the  24th  a  steady  rain  from  W  decided  for  a  thaw.    This  and 
the  following  night  proved  stormy :  the  melted  snow  and  rain,  making  about 
two  inches  depth  of  water  on  the  level,  descended  suddenly  by  the  rivers,  and 
the  country  was  inundated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  year  1795.    The 
Biver  Lea  continued  rising  the  whole  of  the  96th,  remained  stationaiy  during 
the  27th,  and  returned  into  its  bed  in  the  course  of  the  two  fbUowing  days. 
The  various  channels  by  which  it  intersects  this  part  of  the  country  were  united 
in  one  current,  above  a  mile  in  width,  which  flowed  with  great  impetuosity, 
sod  did  much  damage.    From  breaches  in  the  banks  and  mounds,  the  diflPerent 
kteisy  as  they  are  termed,  of  embanked  pasture  land,  were  filled  to  the  depth 
of  oght  or  nine  feet.    The  cattle,  by  great  exertions,  were  preserved,  being 
Biostly  in  the  stall;  and  the  inhabitants,  driven  to  their  upper  rooms,  were  re- 
liered  by  boats  plying  under  the  windows.    The  Thames  was  so  full  during  this 
time,  that  no  tide  was  perceptible ;  happily,  however,  its  bank  suffered  uo  in- 
j(uy ;  the  evacuation  of  the  water  from  the  levels  has  in  consequence  proceeded 
with  little  interruption,  and  is  now  (2Sd  of  2d  month)  pretty  fully  e£fected. 
No  lives  were  lost  in  these  parts.    Several  circumstances  concurred  to  render 
this  inundation  less  mischievous  than  it  might  have  been,  from  the  great  depth 
of  soow  on  the  country.    It  was  the  time  of  n^p  tide;  the  wind  blew  strongly 
from  the  weMiwwrd,  urging  the  water  down  the  Thames ;  to  which  add  moon- 
light mghts,  and  a  temperate  atmosphere,  both  very  favourable  to  the  poor, 
whose  habitadons  were  filled  with  water. 

On  the  28th  appeared  a  lunar  halo  of  the  largest  diameter.    On  the  29th,. 
after  a  fine  morning,  the  wind  began  to  h^ow  hard  from  the  soutli,  and  during 

*  Biids  thus  disabled  were  seen  lying  on  the  ground  in  great  numben  in  dtffbrenC 
pats  of  the  coontry.  Nineteen  rooks  wer^  taken  up  alive  by  one  penon  at  CasUe 
Eaton  Meadow,  WiltBv-<-(PaB.  LiooBa). 

See  OB  diia  autgect  W|iits,  Met.  Biu.  qf  Selhcmif  voL  U.  p*  MS. 
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the  wliole  night  of  the  dOth  it  raged  with  excessive  Tideoee  trtm  the  west^ 
doing  ooDsidenUe  damage.  The  harometer  vose,  dnriilg  this  hurricane,  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  per  hour.  The  remainder  of  die  moon  was  stormy  and  wet, 
and  it  closed  with  squally  weather ;  whidi,  with  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 
rainbow,  indicated  the  approach  of  a  drier  atmosphere,  a  elnmge  on  few  ooca* 
sions  within  my  recdlection  more  desirable. 

Additional  N<ae8f  Sf  c.^^cond  Mo.  13. .  At  9  a.  m.  the  barometer  was  rising, 
p.  m,  it  fell  agfun^  rose  in  the  evening,  fell  in  the  night,  and  next  morning  waa 
again  found  rising :  most  of  these  oscillations  were  of  course  but  small :  thej 
were  followed  by  squalls  of  wind. 

The  Public  Papers  give  numero^s  details  of  injindations  consequent  on  the 
thaw  of  the  24th  ultimo,  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  in  low  and  level  dis- 
tricts all  along  the  east  side  of  this  island :  but  in  po  part  with  more  serious 
destruction  of  property,  public  works,  and  the  hopes  of  t^  husbandman,  than 
in  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire :  where  by  some  accounts  60,000,  by  others 
above  150,000  acres  of  land  have  been  laid  under  deep  water,  through  an  ex- 
tent of  15  miles. 

The  following  feet  is  worth  preserving :— ''  About  500  sacks  were  filled  with 
^artb,  and  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Old  Bedford  River,  at  various  places,  where 
the  waters  were  then  flowing  over.  This  proved  effectual  ii|  saving  that  part  of 
(he  country  from  a  general  deluge.'^ 

RESULTS. 

PrevailiDg  Wind  South-west. 

Meao  height  of  barometer 29*44*  in. 

thennometer 40*86° 

Evaporation S*14  in. 

Rain  and  snoir S*38  in. 

Tortimcuthy  Jan.  99.— The  whole  of  this  day  it  has  blown  a  heavy  gale 
from  WSW,  which  now  (7  p.  m.)  continues  with  unabated  fury.  A  subsequent 
account  says,—"  Upwards  of  five  tons  of  lead,  in  three  pieces,  were  blown  off 
the  roof  of  the  Clock  Storehouse,  in  Portsmouth  Dock-yard.  One  piece,  of 
about  SO  cwt.  and  another  of  about  40  cwt.  were  carried,  in  different  directions, 
near  40  yards;  and  the  other  piece  was  carried  25  yards.  It  being  so  extraor- 
dinary a  circumstance,  the  pieces  of  the  lead  were  weighed  the  next  momii^ 
and  the  distances  they  fell  accurately  measured,  for  the  purpose  of  being  regis- 
tered at  the  yard." 

P/^motrfA  Dockf  Teh,  8.— A  most  tremendous  hurricane  accompanied  with 
a  very  heavy  rain,  commenced  about  11  last  night,  and  has  continued  ever^ 
since  without  the  least  intermission.    We  have  had  much  thunder  and  lightning 
here  from  the  late  storms.— (Papers). 

-  Earthquake  in  Scol/aad.— Convulsions  of  the  earth,  resembling  earthqnakesy 
have  lately  been  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands.  One  was  felt  at  Duur 
ning,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  18th  of  January,  of  which  Mr.  Peter  Martin, 
surgeon,  ^ves  the  IbUowing  aooouDt :— He  was  onliis  way  boms^  about  two  in 
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tlieiiioniliigy  wben  bb  attentkm  was  suddenlj  attracted  by  a  seemingly  sub- 
tonneoiis  ncnse,  and  bis  bone  immettiately  stoppingi  be  perceived  tbe  sound 
to  proceed  from  tbe  noitb-west.  After  continuing  for  about  balf  a  minute,  it 
becnne  louder  and  louder,  and  apparently  nearer,  wbcn,  all  on  a  sudden,  tbe 
earth  gare  a  perpendicular  beave,  and,  with  a  tremulous  waving  motion,  seemed 
to  rail  or  move  in  a  south-east  direction.  The  noise  was  greater  during  tbe . 
shock  tban  before  it,  and  for  some  seconds  after  it  was  so  loud,  that  it  made 
thecncumjaoent  mountains  re-echo  with  the  sound,  after,  which,  in  the  course 
of  afaoot  balf  a  minute,  it  gradually  died  away.  At  this  time  tbe  atmosphere 
■as  caba,  dense,  and  dondy,  and  for  some  hours  before  and  after  there  was 
not  tbe  least  motion  in  the  air.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  when  examined, 
abooa  balf  an  hour  after  the  shock,  indicated  a  temperature  of  15^  below  tbe 
fieoiDg  point  of  water.  The  preceding  day  had  been  calm  and  doudy ;  ther- 
nometer  8  a.m.  14®,  8  p.m.  IS®.  The  morning  of  the  18th  was  cabn  and 
doudy,  but  tbe  day  broke  up  to  sunshine ;  thermometer  8  a.  m.  19®,  8  p.  m.  16®. 
Aboat  the  same  time  a  similar  shock  was  folt  at  the  bridge  of  Allan,  near  Sdr- 
lio^  where  it  was  so  violent  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  as  to  make  the  tables 
and  diairs  rattle.  On  the  Oth  of  January,  about  half-past  ^v^  in  the  morning, 
a  snarl  shock  was  felt  at  tbe  village  of  Comrie,  near  Crief,  the  noise  attend- 
ing wfaicb  was  loud  and  greatly  prolonged.  During  the  time  of  the  shock  the 
air  was  calm  and  serene.  The  moon  shone  bright,  and  the  sky  was  soon  after* 
waids  covered  with  whitish  douds,  moving  rapidly  from  NW  to  S£.  The  fol* 
knriag  is  tbe  substance  of  a  letter  from  Strontian,  in  the  west  of  Argyleshire : 
**  On  Tuesday,  tbe  31st  of  January,  we  distinctly  Mtjive  shocks  of  an  eartb- 
qnake.  It  extended  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  noise 
like  distant  thunder.  On  Wednesday  there  was  another,  on  Saturday  following 
there  were  two  more,  on  Sunday  two,  and  this  day  (Feb.  6)  one.  The  first, 
on  Saturday,  was  the  most  severe;  every  moveable  in  my  house  was  displaced, 
and  tbe  building  much  shaken,  but  fortunatdy  alarm  was  the  only  consequence, 
as  I  have  beard  of  no  accident.  The  shocks  were  distinctly  fdt  by  the  miners 
bdow  ground ;  they  continued  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  have  all  taken  place 
betwfea  five  and  seven  in  the  evening.^— (Athensvm), 
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33 

0 

L.Q. 

8 

W 

30-49 
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47 

32 

2 

k. 

9 

W 

SO^Sl 

30-23 

55 

39 

5 

I. 

10 

E 

30*27 

80*28 

46 

31 

18 

I. 

11 

NE 

30*27 

30*09 

47 

S6 

12 

nu 

12 

NE 

30-20 

30-09 

50 

94 

21 

m. 

13 

NE 

30*25 

30*20 

47 

34 

14 

It. 

U 

NE 

30-44 

30-25 

46 

36 

10 

— 

n. 

15 

NW 

30*35 

30-24 

48 

57 

33 
29 

7 

0^ 

30-49 

29-20 

2*33 

1          1 

1 

Notes.— a.  Cloudy  and  windy,  with  showers. 

i.  The  temperature  higher  at  9  a.  m.  than  for  the  last  24  hoars. 
Barometer  wavering.  The  ground  springs,  or  those  of  the  superficial 
strata,  begin  to  subside,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  dig  without  pud- 
dling the  soil. 

c.  a.m.  much  dew.  At  sunset  the  Cirrus  cloud,  highly  coloured, 
with  a  strong  pink  tinge  in  the  horizon*    Some  wind  in  the  night. 

d.  a.  m.  very  cloudy ;  a  squall  with  a  little  hail,  then  a  fair  day. 


«u  aight  thowen^  mUk  a  dear  air  the  last  four  days.  Lunar  faado, 
soMDaiid  o^oured. 

Jl  Hoar  fipost ;  very  misty. 

^.  Still  misty  weather:  coloured  halo,  as  also  the  foIlbwiDg  night. 

h.  Slight  showers  and  misty  weather  for  several  days  past. 

u  A  very  wet  mist  this  night.  The  evaporation  gauge. received  afi 
increase  of  about  one  hundredth  of  an  inch. 

L  The  atmosphere  begins  to  clear  below. 

/.  Fine  dear  weather :  smart  breeze  from  NE. 

».  Much  dew,  a.m.  windy. 

a.  Cloudy:  a  little  rain  from  the  N,  a.m.  the*  14th. 

■ 

Additional  Noles^  jr^.-^Second  Mo.  14.  During  a  heavy  storm  of  wind, 
•ooompanSed  by  thoadcfr;  rain,  and  hail,  the  house  of  a  baker  in  New  Navy 
Ruw,  Fhfmouth  Doek^  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  together  with  the  two  ad- 
joiDg  houses  materially  damaged.  On  the  same  day,  at  Pttrii,  the  barometer 
being  just  past  the  minimum  for  the  month,  the  wind  very  strong  at  W,  with 
ffloch  rain,  there  was  thunder  at  6  p.  m.  and  a  house  near  the  d^  was  struck 
bj  lightning.  A  portion  of  the  bell-wire  in  this  bouse  was  dispersed  and  fiaad 
as  a  Tery  extensive  ttain  in  the  wall  of  the  apartment.  At  the  end  of  vd.  6f, 
of  the  Jooni.  de  Physique,  is  a  curious  engraving  of  this  picture :  o^KiWlriy^ 
one  portion  of  the  iron  thrown  off  each  way,  at  right  angles  from  the  course  of 
the  wire,  in  mossy  ramifications;  and  another  above  it  more  perfectly  dissi* 
pated,  in  a  figure  resembling  an  electrified  lock  of  hair  in  the  midst  of  a 
ckmd  of  smoke.    The  stain  measured  six  feet  by  four. 

Second  Mo.  IT.  Temperature  65^  at  9  a.  m.  81—8$.  Oooasional  slight 
showers :  a  pretty  clear  air  but  chilly. 

lliud  Mo.    11.  Cirrocumuhu  a.  m.  succeeded  p.  m.  by  Cirroiiratut,  * 

AeddaUi  by  ligkining, — The  following  singular  ciivumstance  took  place  on 
hoaid  the  Wanen  Hastings,  recently  launcbsd  at  Portsmooth,  wMle  the  vessel 
wm  moaned  at  the  Motfaer4M]ik  ^— The  morning  being  fine,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessaiy  to  get  ap  the  top-gpdlant  masts,  which  ocoapied  soaie  lamn.  Aboit 
thiee  o'dodb  in  the  afternoon  the  atmosphere  was  ovaroast  to  the  westward, 
and  every  appearance  indicated  the  approach  of  a  violent  storm.  Several  alert 
sailovs  were  sent  alof^  to  strike  the  top-gallant  masts  as  speedily  as  possibia, 
hut  while  lowering  them  the  wind  blew  tremendously,  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, accompanied  by  heavy  claps  of  thunder.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusioQy 
oocaikMied  by  the  storm,  three  distinct  balls  of  fire  were  emitted  fiiom  the 
heavens;  one  of  them  fell  in  the  main-topmast  cross-trees,  killed  a  man  on  the 
spot,  and  set  the  main-mast  on  fire,  which  continued  in  a  blaze  for  about  five 
BMuntes,  and  then  went  out.  Tlie  seamen  both  alofl  and  belbw  were  almost 
petrified  with  fear.  At  the  first  moment  of  returning  recollection,  a  few  of  the 
heads  an  up  the  sheoods  to  bring  down  their  dead  companion,  when  the  second 
baU  stnark  one  of  them,  and  he  fell,  as  if  shot  by  a  caanon,  upon  the  gaard 
iron  in  the  top,  fhan  which  he  bounded  ofi^  into  the.  cross  jack  braces*  FinA- 
iog  that  be  still  survived,  he  was  relieved  from  his  perilous  sicoation^  aad 


broQgjbt  upoii  deck  with  lus  anns  much  shattertd  and  bornt.  Tliii  poor  ftUow 
was  expected  to  undergo  immediate  amputation,  as  the  onlj  means  of  saving 
his  life.  The  third  ball  came  in  contact  with  a  Chinese,  killed  httn,  and 
wounded  the  main-mast  in  several  places  \  the  force  of  the  air,  from  the  Teloci^ 
of  the  ball,  knocked  down  Mr.  Lucas,  the  Chief  Mate,  who  fell  below,  but 
was  not  much  hurt.  For  some  time  after  the  storm  subsided,  a  nauseous,  snl* 
phoreous  smell  continued  on  board  the  ship.  (Apparent  date  by  the  Papcis, 
Feb.  14.-*Ath£iijkvm.) 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable ;  the  Westerly  have  blown  longest,  and  the  Easterly  with 
the  greatest  force ;  though  neither  have  much  exceeded  a  breeze. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 30*17  in. 

thermometer 42*46^ 

Evaporation • .  2*33  in. 

Ram..., O^ia. 

Character  of  this  moon  quite  the  reverse  of  the  last.  Barometer 
remarkably  high  and  steady:  temperature  rather  low  and  uniform: 
frequent  mists,  dews,  and  hoar  frost:  winds  moderate  and  drying, 
with  very  little  return  of  water  from  the  clouds ;  so  that  much  of  the 
period  had  rather  an  Autumnal  aspect.  It  has  been  highly  favourable 
to  the  agricultural  business  of  the  season. 

Prognostia  of  Raifijiinn  ike  Habits  qfAnimaU, 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  of  these  on  which  we  may  place 
considerable  reliance,  ^  indicative  of  a  present  tendency  to  rain.  I 
should  explain  them  simply  by  the  supposition  of  certain  fedings  in 
the  animal,  induced  by  the  present  state  of  the  airland  eonneclad 
with  its  comfort  or  preservation^ 

The  **  Bucola  ccelum  suspicions  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras  '*  of 
Virgil  must  be  familiar  to  classioEd  readers.  I  once  observed  this 
action  of  snuffing  the  air,  very  decidedly,  in  a  young  heifer ;  and 
conceived  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  fresh  smell  of  the  turf,  watered 
'by  some  showers  which  had  been  falling  to  windward. 

Walking  to-day  (iFourth  Month,  6,  1809),  I  observed  the  ducks 
busy  throwing  the  water  over  their  backs  with  their  heads.  Having 
heard  this  action  cited  as  portending  a  shower,  I  looked  up  for  the 
cloud :  but  chancing  to  direct  my  view  the  wrong  way,  saw  nothing 
like  rain  approaching,  and  rejected  the  prognostic  as  futile.  I  had  not 
proceeded,  however,  ten  yards  from  the  spot  ere  some  drc^s  b^pm  to 
fidl  from  the  zenith,  and,  on  a  more  attentive  examination,  I  found  the 
Nimbm  behind  me.    Id  about  an  hour  it  set  in  for  a  wet  afternoon. 


NoTS8»  &e«  (conHnuedf. 

Sone  movr  and  haQ  had  fallen  at  intenrak,  but  no  rain,  for  a  week 
ptit ;  and  the  ground  was  dusty. 

The  reason  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  these  fowls,  though  so  much 
ja  the  water,  do  uot  love  to  be  wet  to  the  skin ;  and  therdfore,  when 
waned  by  the  peculiar  sensation  preceding  rain,  they  presently  dose 
their  plumage,  by  throwing  a  sudden  weight  of  water  on  their  bodjet 
m  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  the  feathers. 

On  another  occasion  I  observed  several  of  these  fowls  run  suddenly 
out  from  under  a  shed,  with  signs  of  much  gratulation,  on  the  immediate 
spproach  of  a  heavy  shower;  yet  before  a  single  drop  had  fallen. 
Tbk  action  might  be  connected  with  the  expectation  of  a  supply  of 
food ;  insects  being  brought  down  from  the  air,  and  worms  and  snails 
pot  of  their  strong  holds,  on  such  occasions, 
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Notes.— a.  The  bat  ancl  Uack  beetle  come  abroad.    Hie  roads  are 
become  unpleasantly  dusty. 

b.  Cloudji  windy. 

c.  c.  Very  misty  mornings.    The  mist  as  it  broke  away  on  the  27tfa| 
exhibited  a  faint  white  bom  in  the  NW. 

d.  Much  dew. 

e.  Hoarfrost. 

yi  About  7  p.m.  a  meteor  appeared  suddenly  in  the  W,  and,  de- 
scending with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  NW,  became  extinct.  This 
meteor  must  have  been  large,  or  but  little  elevated,  as  it  was  mucl^ 
more  9onspicuous  in  the  twilight  than  the  planet  Venus. 


m 

g.  a. m.  Very  dear  atmosphere  below:  Cimu  cloud  only  above, 
lliii  aeon  became  CirrocumultUf  and  p.  m.  came  down,  as  before 
tiMndsr,  wilh  m  dull  ved  halo  round  the  moon.  A  shower^  attenried 
(it  11  njd)  with  lijghtnbg,  between  1  and  2  a.  m. 

f.  Cplpiired  Cirrus  at  sunset,  and  faint  large  lunar  halo  at  night. 

k  A  Ihunder  s0rn»  passed  from  W  to  E  in  the  N  about  2  p.m. 

/.  Showers,  mixed  with  hail  p.m.  At  sunset  an  extensive ^uf A  of 
rose  ooloQf ed  haze,  spreading  on  the  face  of  an  opaque  twilight,  the 
cioudf  beneath  (mostly  Cirrostratm)  at  the  same  time  rapidly  dis* 
pening. 

■•  ShowecB  of  hail,  or  rather  of  those  hard  snow  balls  which  form 
bbsiiB.  A  huge  Nvmbut^  a^rding  these  balls,  mixed  with  snow, 
psted  over  about  sunset:  after  which  the  haze,  &c,  of  last  evening 
vere  repeated. 

n.  a.  Showers  of  the  kind  last  mentioned.  Many  very  distinct  spe* 
oneiis  of  the  Nmbms  dead. 

0.  Hail  has  appeared  ocoasiottally  in  the  showers  for  the  last  few 
hjh.    Stormy  n^ht. 

fimer^  March  88.— Between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  town  of  Horsham  wot 
Tinted  b^  a  itorm  (of  thimder  and  hail) ;  fhe  tampest  appeared  to  nm  in  a 
SW  ((rtotion,  with  a  thick  and  gloomy  atmosphere,  and  after  many  awful 
Mwi  of  K|^t9i|i^  and  UnemsBdous  exploiiona,  produced  hail  with  a  degree  of 
viidaice  s^t  fdedt  destruqtioD  to  the  windows,  &c.  (The  damage  done  to  tha 
|*r(fei<  flora  etpecifltiy  is  here  noted).  The  tiail  stones  were  from  two  to 
tlinesicfaes  in  dpcaraftreooe,  and  (nm  their  uneven  formation  appeared  like 
nigged  pieces  of  ict,  oovenag  Cfae  streets  neady  shoe  deep.  The  storai,  though 
po  heavy,  was  limited  chiefly  to  the  town. 

MtmchaUr.^^^tki»  mean  tompeiature  (April)  less  thaii  last  month ;  snow 
■ad  bsil  hsve  ^len  in  smidl  quantities.  On  the  ISth,  there  was  a  heavy  shower 
of  ha),  with  a  high  SW  wind :  the  hail  stones  were  very  large;  tha  temperar 
tyre  dnnng  the  stonn  was  lowered  6^. — Hatwom. 

ICi/eea./^-Character  of  the  period  (April)  wet,  stormy,  and  ohangeable, 
«ilbRi!l(^Ji|dl  and  snow. — Stockton, — (Athenjkum). 

Winds  Variable. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*81  in. 

thermometer 4401'' 

EiCI^I^Q 2*63  in. 

Bain 074  in. 

Chsm^ler,  fair  and  wans  to  the  QnH  fmurter :  ^hen  cold,  cloudy, 
ttd  un&vourable  to  vegetation.  Rain  by  day  OSO,  by  i^^bt  0*17  jo, 
ROttindfr  by  day  and  night. 
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Notes. — a.  Thunder,  with  large  haB,  about  noon. 

b.  Windy,  showery. 

c  Fair  day,  but  with  much  Cirrostratust  and  a  bank  of  clouds  ia 
the  W  at  sunset :  very  wet  night. 

d.  Moderate  rain  the  whole  day. 

«•  Snow :  hail  at  intervals:  two  or  three  stvattam  on  the  wing. 
^  Hoar  frost ;  steady  northerly  winds  of  late. 

g.  Much  snow  between  5  and  6  a.  dl:  hail  at  noon:  ilaadj  lain  an 
bour  before  sunset. 


Notes,  &c.  (comtinuei). 

A.  Tbe  ground  white  with  snow  by  2  a.  m.  of  which  there  fell  thre« 
or  four  inches,  followed  by  raio. 

L  Cloudy,  windy.  The  land  bordering  on  the  Lea  is  again  much 
mnndated* 

i.  a.  m.  steady  rain«  giving  sparks  negative. 

L  Tbe  cuckoo  articulates.  The  nightingale  has  sung  since  the  25tfa« 

Bi.  After  a  dear  drying  day,  appear  the  returning  indications  of 
wind  and  rain.    A  wet  night  and  day  ensued. 

M.  Laige  hafl  about  11  a.ro.:  about  2  p.  ni.  thunder,  in  a  Nimtui 
bearing  S W:  soon  after  four,  rain  in  large  drops,  giving  sparks  nega* 
the  as  did  the  air  itself  afterwards ;  but  there  was  still  a  dense  shower 
in  the  SE  in  which  the  bow  appeared. 

0.  A  faint  red  blush  on  the  evening  twilight,  followed  by  hoar  frost. 

f.  A  strong  but  not  clear  twilight;  very  calm  nights  of  late,  with 
much  dew. 

f.  At  sunset  a  bank  of  rocky  Cumului  in  the  N W  surmounted  by 
C^nUf  ptMnting  upward. 

Ad^Honml  Noiti,  ^c. — ^toarth  Mo.  20.  Cumuiodratui  douds  p.  m.  inos; 
mkfing  with  m  dense  continaons  dottd  above  them.  85.  Orercast  a.  m.,  a 
breese  with  small  rain:  Cirrocwimlui  p.m.  with  Ctrrvs  below  it  pointing 
downward,  and  succeeded  by  Cirro&tratm,    86.  Rain  more  or  less  all  day. 

Fifth  Mo.  3.  A  weak  negative  dectridty  in  a  dear  air.  4.  Masdmma  of 
ten4ienUonat9a.m.  windy  and  orercast.    18.  Barometer  onsteady. 

On  the  m^t  of  the  1st  of  this  month  about  10  o'clock,  a  very  brilliant 
mefeesr  was  obserred  from  sereral  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehaven. 
It  is  described  as  having  an  aj^Muent  diameter  of  five  or  six  inches,  with  a  tail 
of  three  ieet  in  lengdi.— <Pub.  Lbdokr). 

B&tkj  Aprii  86.— Seldom  at  dits  season  of  the  year  has  so  heavy  a  fall  of 
snow  been  seen  in  this  diraate.  The  storm  (on  tbe  81st)  was  incessant  for 
nearly  f^^fffx  boors,  and  the  ground  was  covered  upon  an  average  to  tha 
d^th  of  sixteen  inches.  In  this  neighbourhood  trees  of  very  odnsiderable  siaa 
waca  bent  double,  and  stript  of  their  branches  by  tbe  weigbt,  and  material  in- 
jviy  hss  been  done  to  tbe  orchards.-- (ATHsifJKOK). 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*83  in. 

thermometer 48-58^ 

Evaporation ,..,  3*79 in. 

Bain,  Ac. S'62io. 

Of  whidi  noted  by  day  (Ml,  by  night  0*72. 
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TABLE  XXXII. 


5th  Mo. 

1809. 

Wind. 

Prewnre. 
Max.  1  Min. 

Temp. 
Max.  Mio. 

Evap. 

Rain, 
ftc. 

New  M.      May  U 

E 

i9^ 

29-81 

77° 

54° 

23 

15 

E 

29.81 

29-71 

68 

50 

8 

8 

16 

E 

29-80 

29-71 

75 

50 

29 

17 

SE 

29-80 

29-76 

77 

57 

39 

18 

SE 

29-76 

29-55 

80 

61 

28 

1 

19 

Var. 

29-74 

29-51 

75 

53 

14 

25 

SO 

SW 

29-90 

29-74 

64 

47 

12 

.. 

■ 

21 

. 

_ 

1st  Q.                 22 

Var. 

30^ 

29-90 

69 

45 

29 

23 

NE 

30-23 

30-14 

69 

44 

27 

24 

NE 

30-14 

30-04 

69 

48 

29 

25 

SE 

30K)4 

29-89 

64 

50 

11 

26 

8W 

29^ 

29-57 

67 

54 

20 

— 

27 

S 

29-61 

29-57 

70 

46 

22 

28 

SW 

29-57 

29-52 

69 

51 

— i. 

^ 

FiiUM;              29 

SW 

29-75 

29-48 

66 

41 

38 

25 

30 

«. 

31 

S 

29-80 

29-45 

66 

49 

40 

». 

etIrMo. 

June    1 

V«r. 

29-35 

29-30 

76 

46 

33 

-  ^— 

•        »  . 

2 

SW 

30O0 

29-30 

59 

42 

26 

..«. 

3 

Vw. 

30O0 

29-64 

66 

50 

19 

7 

4 

SW 

29^ 

29-27 

67 

48 

18 

6 

L.Q.                   5 

s 

29-56 

29-25 

66 

52 

20 

11 

6 

SW 

29-68 

29-56 

63 

49 

20 

6 

7 

SW 

29-82 

29-75 

64 

48 

26 

... 

8 

SW 

29-75 

29-53 

62 

50 

6 

13 

9 

w 

29-56 

29-54 

61 

46 

10 

4 

10 

NW 

29-71 

29-56 

64 

50 

12 

6 

11 

SW 

30O5 

29-71 

59 

48 

12 

68 

53 

24 

30-23 

29-25 

80 

41 

5-83 

1-12 

NoTBS. — FifUi  Mo.  14.  Nimbi  in  the  W,  and  lightning  from  10  to 
11  p.  m. :  a  small  meteor.  15.  a.  m.  thick  air  to  the  SE :  a  little  rain : 
about  9  p.m.  a  Nimbus  in  the  S,  illuminated  by  frequent  lightning: 
more  distant  lightning  in  the  NW.  16,  17.  Cirrus  with  Cirrosiratus. 
18.  a.m.  Cirrocumubis :  p.m.  overcast  with  Cirrostrahts.  19.  p.m.  a 
most  violent  storm  of  thunder,  hail,  and  rain,  of  whidi  see  the  parti- 
culars at  the  end.  21.  The  cuckow  very  noisy  at  11  at  night. 
31.  Cloudy  and  windy. 

Sixth  Mo.  1.  At  night,  barometer  fidling,  wind  SE,  no  dew:  the 
sky  overcast  with  clouds,  among  which  is  the  cymoie,  or  wived 


Notes,  Ac.  (ttmtmued)^ 

Cirrottratus.  %  The  for^ihg  progbostics  of  gtormy  wealber  hanr 
been  fuUy  Terified.  In  the  night,  the  wind  rose  and  blew  a  tempest 
from  S£ :  while  It  shifted  to  SW  this  moning,  we  had  wet  squalls 
of  excessive  Tiolence :  many  trees  have  been  blown  down  and  the- 
Miage  and  young  fruit  torn  o£P  in  great  quantities.  4.  A  rainbow  at 
4a.m.:  showers  and  wind.  5.  Wet  morning:  stormy  evening  and 
night.  6.  A  brilliant  bow  at  half  past  5  p.  m.  squally :  large  Cim«. 
7.  Windy,  showers:  a  bank  of  clouds  in  the  NW  at  sunstf.  8.  Windy: 
a  fiuDt  bow  at  6  p.  m.  9.  Windy:  a  bow  near  sunset,  and  an  exiea* 
sive  bank  on  the  horizon.    10.  Windy.    1 1.  Calm  at  night. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Easterly  in  the  fore  part  of  the  period,  in  the  latter  part 

Westerly. 

Mean  height  of  the  barometer 29*73  in. 

thermometer 58*89^ 

Evaporation ••  ..5*83  in. 

Rain M2in. 

Accoum  of  the  Hon  Storm  an  the  I9th  of  Fifth  Months  1809. 

The  day  had  been  sultry  like  some  preceding  ones,  and  overcast 
vith  douds,  which  during  the  afternoon  gave  evident  demonstrations 
of  an  approaching  discharge  of  electricity.  Large  and  deep  Cmnu^ 
tottrati  were  ranged  side  by  side,  mingled  with  the  Cirrocumulus  and 
Cirrostratus,  the  whole  having  that  peculiar  almost  indescribable  cha^ 
racter,  which  these  charged  conductors  assume,  when  wrought  up  to 
die  highest  state  of  tension.  About  five  in  the  afternoon,  being  as 
the  laboratory,  and  perceiving  a  continued  roll  of  thunder,  with  vivid 
lightning  approaching  from  the  south,  and  the  appearance  of  a  heavy 
shower  in  Uiat  quarter,  I  anticipated  a  storm  of  no  common  violence* 
We  were  proceeding  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  some  glass 
utensils,  when  in  an  instant  there  opened  upon  us  a  volley  of  hail  of 
sodi  tremendous  force,  as  in  ten,  or  at  most  fifteen,  minutes  demo* 
lished  most  part  of  the  skylights  and  south  windows  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  These  icy  buUets^  some  of  them  a  full  inch  in  diameter,  were 
discharged  almost  horizontally  from  a  cloud  to  windward,  and  in  such 
quanti^  as  to  be  drifted  in  large  masses  under  the  walls.  Whether 
borne  by  the  impetuous  blast  that  came  with  them,  or  carrying  the 
air  thus  before  them,  I  could  not  determine,  but  such  was  the  velo* 
dty  of  their  motion  that  in  many  instances  a  clear  round  hole  was  left 
in  the  glass  they  pierced ;  and  one  large  pane  (which  I  saw)  had  /wo 
perftvaftioiis  distinctly  formed.    The  water  in  the  river,  lasbsfd 
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tigr  the  iiiil  tnd  raited  bj  the  nviod*  retcMbled  a  cauldron  boQing  rio* 
iMidhf,  ralhcr  thm  waves  wiih  hreakenu  The  electrical  diecharget 
were  mceeiaDty  appn>aohbg  with  the  cloud,  and  paesiDg  eff  wkh  it : 
m  tfiat  tiie  whole  retembledt  in  effeel,  the  aaore  wtwchievoHe  artOlerjr 
of  huiaaii  inaettlioD  $  ioepiriog,  in  spite  of  pUbsofihicid  conaideratiop» 
aad  delight  at  the  grand  aad  iimisual  phenomena^  a  sense  of  aotasl 
danger. 

This  sudden  irmption  over,  it  rained  for  a  while  amleratdy.  The 
wind  waiat  €ist  £,  then  8  dmog  the  hail,  then  W,  then  E,  dien  W 
again.  About  seven,  the  douds  all  at  once  pnt  off  their  stonnj  cbi^ 
racter,  and  appeared  as  if  going  to  sleep  after  this  prodigious  ex« 
penditure  of  power.  The  retoainder  of  the  evening  was  calm  and 
pleasant 

A  person  who  was  on  the  road  from  London  to  Bow,  during  the 
storm,  informed  me  that  he  experienced  nothing  but  continued  thun« 
der  and  lightning,  and  very  heany  rain^  the  latter  appearing  luminous 
on  the  ground  on  each  side  of  him ;  which  it  often  does  in  very  heavy 
storms.  It  was  evident  from  other  circtnnstances  that  the  hail  was 
bounded  in  a  western  direction  by  the  village  of  Bow :  and  it  reached 
eastward  from  thence  only  about  three  miles.  Its  course  appears  to 
have  been  from  S  to  N,  over  BJadcheath,  Greenwich,  filackwall, 
Brossley,  Plaistow,  West  Ham,  and  Stratford,  and  ao  up  the  country 
between  iJie  xivers  Lea  and  Rodiug^  ienninatiiv  probably  on  JEpping 
i^nrasu 

The  damage  done  by  Che  hail  was  veiy  great :  a  London  newspaper 
estimated  it»  from  the  aocounts  which  reached  the  Editor,  at  200,000 
aquetes  of  glass  broken  in  sashes,  sky-lights,  conservatories^  hot» 
houses,  &c  besides  the  injuiy  done  to  the  crops  in  fields  and  gardens. 
I!be  foliage  of  large  elms  was  cut  d^  and  scatteied  ^m  the  gsound  to 
ainriDhg'a  ilistanoe  to  leeward;  and  fruit  trees,  besides  beiii^  thus 
Siript,  reoeived  wounds  in  their  hark  which  wei:e  visible  lQi\g  after. 
A  Wsat-Indiaraan  in  passing  Blackwall  during-  the  storm  had  hex  fore 
and  mam-top  sails  blown  over  the  side,  and  one  man  drowned.  We 
had  no  account  of  any  individual  being  struck  by  the  lightning. 


Great  as  was  the  disturbance  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  on  the 
above  occasion  it  was  far  exceeded  in  France,  at  the  same  season  in 
^808.  CoUe^  Journal  de  Physique,  v.  68,  p.  334,  has  this  note  under 
May  21 .  **  Hail  storms,  which  ravaged  twenty  parishes  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Loire,  and  fifteen  in  that  of  Lot." 

Qn  this  day,  I  observe,  the  weather  changed  to  wet  at  London : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  day  of  our  hail-storm  was  a  wet  da/,  with  some 
thunder  at  Paris« 


A  letter  from  Palermo  itatM^  dMifc  a  fidl  of  snow  had  taken  place 
in  the  oouiae  of  the  last  month  at  Messina,  which  for  several  days  lay 
on  the  gitrand  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  a  circumstance  (says  the 
writer)  never  before  inc/um  in  this  eo9ii/ry.— (Pub.  Lsoger). 

Meteoric  Explosions  in  Scotland. 

A  letter  from  Stewartoo,  dated  July  18,  says,  on  Tuesday  the  11th 
current,  at  this  place  and  for  some  mfles  round,  a  noise  load  as  than- 
der«  hot  of  much  longer  continuance,  and  very  different  in  sound, 
WIS  heard  in  the  air.r— The  sky  at  this  time  was  remarkably  calm  and 
•ereaei— Tho  noise  began  with  three  loud  distinct  reports,  accom- 
panied with  a  kind  of  whiaiing,  resembling  very  much  the  firing  of 
C8niK»«  After  that  it  was,  to  appearance,  the  rumbling  of  a  vast  heap 
of  stones,  which  continued  for  a  conriderable  time,  and  then  turned 
to  somethisg  very  like  the  rattling  of  carriages :  this  continued  so  long 
that  some  people  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  it  was  in  the  air—- to 
those  however  who  were  out  of  their  houses,  the  noise  appeared  as 
being  almoet  perpendicular  above  their  heads. — About  the  aame  time 
Mme  persons  are  said  to  have  seen  red  hot  balls  of  fire  rise,  to  appear- 
ince^  from  the  earth,  near  Rosemouot,  on  the  road  to  Ayr,  which 
after  ascending  entire  a  great  height,  fell  in  pieces  into  the  sea,  upon 
which  a  most  tremendous  noise  immediately  succeeded.-^£DiNBUROH 
Stab). 

These  phenonoena,  compared  with  those  which  have  in  many  in- 
itances  accompanied  the  fidl  of  meteoric  stones,  may  be  deemed 
sufficient  evidence  of  some  having  fallen  in  the  sea  W  of  Scotland : 
their  having  appended  to  <'  rise  from  the  earth  "  is  only  a  proof  that 
the  meteor  came  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  eastward. 
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6th  Mo. 

1809. 

• 

Vfiod. 

Pro 
Max. 

sore. 
Min. 

To 
Max. 

Dp. 

Min. 

Rvapv 

Raia, 

New  M.     June  IS 

30O6 

29-89 

71* 

52** 

t 

14 

29^9 

29-84 

69 

SS 

24 

15 

NW 

29-93 

29-84 

65 

43 

9 

• 

16 

sw 

29-93 

29-77 

68 

51 

18 

17 

w 

29-78 

29-73 

73 

52 

25 

18 

NW 

29-85 

29-78 

65 

44 

15 

19 

NW 

29-97 

29-85 

72 

53 

14 

l8t  Q.                 20 

NW 

30-17 

29-97 

78 

51 

14 

21 

30-28 

30-17 

78 

50 

.«-. 

22 

S£ 

30-28 

30-25 

73 

50 

34 

23 

£ 

30-30 

30-22 

79 

52 

23 

' 

24 

N£ 

30-39 

30-28 

75 

55 

24 

25 

N 

30-39 

30-37 

70 

44 

26 

N£ 

30-39 

30-16 

67 

43 

FuUM.               27 

N 

72 

54 

28 

N 

66 

52 

29 

N£ 

30-03 

29-99 

63 

48 

30 

S£ 

29-94 

29-90 

67 

50 

7th  Mo. 

July   1 

S 

29-94 

29-78 

72 

49 

2 

Var. 

29-78 

29-73 

71 

50 

3 

NW 

29-74 

29-49 

61 

47 

L.Q.                    4 

Var. 

29-48 

29-43 

60 

48 

5 

N 

29-51 

29-50 

62 

52 

6 

£ 

29-73 

29-63 

GS 

55 

7 

N 

29-T5 

29-74 

71 

60 

8 

£ 

29-80 

29-77 

74 

53 

9 

NW 

29-80 

29-78 

68 

52 

10 

NW 

29-98 

29-82 

62 

50 

1 

11 

NW 

30-03 
30-39 

30-02 
29-43 

70 
79 

51 
43 

Notes.— Sixth  Mo.  16—18.  Windy.  19,  20.  A  blush  on  the 
evening  twilight.  22.  Cloudy,  a  little  rain  p.m.:  a  S^mhtf  at  night. 
23.  The  same.    24.  Cloudy  with  wind. 

Seventh  Mo.  1 .  Heavy  showers  a.  m.  2.  Very  wet  p.  m.  3.  Showery. 
4.  Very  wet  with  thunder  p.m.  5,  6.  Showers,  followed  by  wind. 
7.  £vening  very  stormy:  lightning  almost  incessant,  thunder  distant* 
ft.  Fair.    9*  Very  wet*    10.  Wet  a.  m.^  fair  p.  m. 


NoTis,  Sec.  ( continued )» 

RESULTS. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*92  in. 

thennometer    59*37^ 

In  conflequence  of  my  absence  from  home,  the  accounts  of  Eva- 
poration and  Rain  were  left  imperfect.  It  appears  by  the  Register  of 
the  Royal  Society,  that  the  gauge  at  Somerset  House  collected  2*53  in. 
of  rain  during  this  period. 

Wkirlmind, — July  0. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Cirencester  were  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  Tornado,  It  was  first  observed  aboat  three  miles  to  the  S  of 
the  town,  where  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  laiige  conical  hay-rick  covered 
with  smoke.  It  moved  rather  slowly  at  first  towards  Cirencester,  throwing  down 
many  trees  in  the  parish  of  Siddington.  Some  persons  had  time  to  get  upon 
the  tower  of  Preston  Church  to  observe  its  coarse.  "When  it  approached  nearer 
it  moved  with  a  velocity  almost  incredible,  and  making  towards  the  bason  of 
the  Canal,  where  it  did  considerable  damage,  skirted  the  town,  and  entered  Lord 
Bathorst's  Parii  from  theTetbury  road.  Here  its  fury  seemed  to  be  at  its  height : 
for  timber  trees  fiiom  six  to  ten  feet  in  girth  were  toni  completely  up  by  the 
roots^  whilst  others  were  stript  of  their  branches,  or  literally  cut  asunder. 
After  crossing  the  park  it  entered  an  orchard,  where  it  threw  down  several 
trees  and  seemed  to  disperse  as  it  could  no  longer  be  traced  by  the  eye*-- (Suv 
PAPia). 
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TABLE  XXXIV. 


t                                      1 

.  7th  Mo« 

1809. 

Wind. 

PfM 

Max. 

rare. 
Min. 

Tei 
Max. 

up. 
Mio. 

Bv«p. 

Raio, 
Ac. 

Mmt  M.  July      IS 

NW 

S(K)6 

30O1 

75^ 

61^ 

' 

IS 

NW 

30-10 

30O4 

71 

48 

14 

sw 

30-14 

30-06 

73 

55 

13 

NW 

30-04 

29-97 

73 

56 

, 

16 

NW 

29-93 

29-81 

75 

41 

17 

NW 

29-78 

29-69 

69 

49 

18 

N 

29-91 

29-83 

60 

46 

19 

NW 

29-99 

29-99 

69 

53 

1 

lat  Q.                20 

NW 

30-16 

30-05 

70 

41 

21 

8B 

72 

50 

S2 

N£ 

30O0 

29^ 

64 

58 

SS 

N 

29-85 

29*80 

75 

48 

24 

N 

29-80 

29-75 

73 

58 

25 

NE 

29-73 

29-66 

81 

59 

I'uU  M.              26 

W 

29-70 

29-67 

76 

61 

1 

27 

NW 

29-67 

29-62 

75 

61 

28 

W 

29-63 

29-57 

70 

52 

29 

SW 

29-70 

29-66 

69 

57 

SO 

W 

2S-55 

29-50 

69 

52 

31 

s 

29-53 

29-48 

68 

57 

8th  Mo. 

Aug.    1 

W 

29-66 

29*60 

71 

55 

2 

W 

29-68 

29-51 

70 

56 

L.  Q.                    S 

s 

29-35 

29-31 

69 

49 

4 

SW 

29-68 

29-38 

62 

54 

5 

SW 

29-70 

29-49 

65 

57 

6 

S 

29-34 

29-24 

70 

55 

7 

NW 

29-74 

29-57 

66 

53 

8 

w 

29-90 

29-89 

73 

54 

9 

S£ 

29-88 

29-83 

75 

5S 

10 

£ 

82 
82 

63 

30-16 

29-24 

41 

Notes. — Seventh  Mo.  14.  Cloudy,  windy.  15*  A  slight  shower 
a.m.  16—19.  Fair.  20.  Some  rain.  21—24.  Fair:  a  Stratus  at 
night  the  23d.  25.  A  thunder  storm  began  at  one  a.  m.  and  con- 
tinued till  three :  the  lightning  unusually  viTid,  the  thunder  distant. 
26.  Distant  thunder  again,  with  frequent  lightning  this  evening. 
28—30.  Showers.    31.  Fair. 

Eighth  Mo.  1—3.  Showers.  4.  Heavy  rain  p. m.  6.  The  same: 
rainbow  twice.  7.  Showers*  8,  9.  Fair.  10.  A  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  heavy  rain  from  2  to  5  a.  m. 
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RESULTa 

Mean  height  of  barometer 29*75  in. 

thermometer 61*95° 

Rain  omitted  (together  with  the  Evaporation)  through  my  absence 
/rom  home.  The  gauge  of  the  Royal  Society  afforded  1*51  in.  up  to 
the  16th  of  eighth  month,  (when  my  account  recommeaoes)  making 
4<H  in.  for  the  whole  interval :  and  I  found  in  the  cistern  of  my  own, 
OD  my  return,  3*50  in.  a  portion  (at  least  equal  to  the  difference) 
having  doubtless  escaped. 

EjfkdU  €f  XigAlnMig.-«-Retuniiog  from  Scotland  through  New<ntttl6-iipon« 
TjM^  I  was  invited  to  examine  the  hotise  of  David  Satton,  then  mideigoing 
ooosidflrable  repairs  from  the  damage  done  to  it  by  a  stroke  of  ligbtaiog,  during 
s  storm  here  on  the  third  of  ei^^  month.  Oat  of  several  cireumstancee 
Bwe  iisaal  in  such  cases,  I  selected  the  following  as  interesting  :-^The  light- 
sing  first  took  (as  it  appears)  a  chimney,  which  it  threw  down,  bringing  a 
qnofity  of  bricks  and  soot  into  a  room  in  which  a  party  of  eight  persons  were 
St  tea :  after  tkefint  cxpUmcn  a  ball  of  hxe  made  its  appeaianoS  under  the 
door  opposite  the  chimney,  where  it  remained  long  enough  for  the  whole  com- 
peay  to  notice  it.  It  then  moved  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  separated 
vfio  parte,  which  again  expkxied  tike  the  stars  from  a  rocket.  The  electric  fluid 
fcems  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  house,  and  every  inch  of  the  bell-wires  was 
ezidiied  and  dispersed  in  beautiful  anossy  ramifications  on  the  walls. 


TABLE  XXXV. 


8th  Afo. 

1809. 

WiDd. 

Pressare. 

Max.     Min. 

Temp. 
Max.  Min. 

Efap. 

RaiD, 

NewM.    Aug.  11 

• 

29-63 

77^ 

Bff" 

12 

29-63 

29-62 

66 

54 

13 

29-74 

29-68 

14 

* 

* 

15 

f 

16 

* 

17 

SW 

29-80 

29-76 

79 

56 

20 

44 

• 

1st  a                 IB 

sw 

29-76 

29-75 

71 

55 

17 

4 

19 

SW 

29^2 

29-76 

69 

55 

24 

20 

s 

29-88 

29-78 

67 

55 

17 

6 

21 

sw 

29-79 

29-76 

65 

49 

8 

^ 

22 

sw 

29-79 

29-57 

67 

49 

22 

5 

23 

sw 

29-57 

29-45 

67 

45 

17 

• 

24 

sw 

29-45 

29-40 

66 

46 

19 

17 

FuU  M-              25 

sw 

29-77 

29-40 

66 

47 

S 

8 

26 

sw 

29-72 

29-67 

65 

51 

11 

— > 

27 

w 

29-96 

29-72 

65 

53 

8 

m^ 

28 

Var. 

80O6 

29-96 

69/ 

54 

22 

« 

29 

s 

30-06 

29-83 

65 

47- 

25 

SO 

N 

29-80 

29-67- 

78 

61. 

14 

5 

31 

SW 

* 

65 

57 

— . 

9th  Mo. 

L.Q.         Sept.    1 

. 

— 

— > 

2 

N 

29-67 

29-57 

72 

58 

31 

19 

S 

E 

29-57 

29-57 

72 

57 

IS 

— 

4 

E 

5 

Var. 

29-57 

29-48 

74 

57 

19 

32 

6 

SE 

29-48 

29-22 

70 

57 

14 

12 

7 

Var. 

29-28 

29-20 

67 

54 

4 

4 

8 

NW 

• 

29-53 

29-28 

65 

50 

7 

1-31 

3006 

29-20 

79     45 

3-15 

NoTBS. — Eighth  Mo.  17.  A  fine  day:  at  sunset  a  dense  bank  of 
clouds  in  the  E,  low  in  the  horizon,  among  which  lightning  played  in« 
cessantly.  18.  A  wet  morning.  20*-22.  Much  wind.  24.  Showers 
p.m.  with  a  strong  variable  electricity:  the  bow  appeared  twice. 
25.  Thunder  showers  in  various  directions  near  us :  the  rod  in  high 
charge,  mostly  negative :  rainbow.  26.  The  rod  gave  sparks,  potitivef 
without  rain  at  the  time,  the  sky  being  overcast  with  Cirrus  and  CiV- 
rosiratus.  27.  A  strong  positive  electricity  in  an  atmosphere  very  dear 
below,  with  Cumulus  and  Cirrocunudus.  28,  29.  The  air  pasOivef 
and  serene.    30.  About  5  p.  m.  a  shower  of  large  warm  dropsy  strongly 


NoTSS|  He,  ^coniinuedj. 

fi^gaike,  hesfier  rain  to  ihe  NE :  abom  seven,  at  temperature  67*, 
a  heavier  shower,  positive :  aboat  nine,  a  third  charge  in  the  rod :  the 
befl  nmg  madi,  and  the  pith  balls  with  their  threads  showed  luminous.: 
Rain  followed,  with  a  changeable  electricity,  and  much  thunder  and' 
lightning  in  the  W. 

Nmth  Mo.  5.  The  wind  shifted  during  a  hettvy  rain  from  E  to'W, 
die  shower  was  once  tried  and  found  positive*  7*  The  wind  veered  to 
N  bjr  night. 

RESULTS.  ; 

The  Winds  chiefly  Westerly. 

Mean  height  of  barometer 2d*66  in,  | 

thermometer 61 'IS* 

Evaporation  (in  23  days) 3*15  in* 

Bain  (in  the  same) • 1*31  in« 

There  was  generally  much  dew,  the  frequent  rains  notwithstanding*  • 
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TABL£  XXXVI 


9th  Mo. 

lM9o 

Wlad. 

Fret 
Max. 

Min. 

To 
Max. 

IDp. 

MIn. 

iMp. 

RaUi, 

NewM.     S«pt.  9 

W 

29^ 

29-53 

680 

54* 

13 

10 

w 

2»65 

29-63 

63 

57 

8 

9 

11 

NW 

29-76 

29-65 

65 

53 

8 

12 

sw 

29-82 

29-76 

68 

46 

8 

2 

13 

SB 

29-76 

29-64 

62 

54 

9 

26 

U 

NE 

29-95 

29-76 

64 

54 

6 

15 

15 

SW 

80-13 

30-11 

66 

44 

9 

|4tQ.                19 

,  w 

30-11 

29-95 

64 

57 

11 

..» 

17 

s 

29-95 

29-85 

63 

50 

7 

«. 

18 

w 

29-67 

89-55 

64 

52 

14 

19 

Var. 

29-72 

29-43 

63 

42 

8 

6 

90 

W 

29-53 

29-27 

67 

54 

21 

8 

81 

SW 

29-81 

29-57 

64 

52 

8 

17 

22 

SW 

29-67 

29-59 

69 

58 

19 

FuU  M.              23 

SW 

29-80 

29-67 

65 

50 

21 

5 

24 

SW 

29-86 

29-66 

58 

53 

11 

13 

25 

NW 

29-95 

29-80 

54 

38 

3 

27 

26 

W 

29-95 

29-45 

58 

43 

12 

1 

27 

W 

28-78 

29-83 

65 

88 

10 

13 

28 

NW 

29-94 

29-87 

55 

S5 

8 

8 

29 

SW 

29-98 

29-90 

55 

89 

8 

1 

80 

Var. 

80-12 

29-80 

68 

47 

2 

». 

10th  Mo. 

L.  Q.          Oct.  1 

N 

60 

45 

•M 

—. 

2 

SW 

80-32 

30-80 

61 

56 

9 

^. 

3 

Var. 

80-22 

30-17 

63 

55 

.     4 

4 

E 

80-17 

3005 

64 

40 

IS 

5 

E 

SOiiS 

80K)4 

63 

48 

14 

6 

E 

80K)4 

SOO/2 

64 

45 

14 

7 

NE 

S0K)9 

80-02 

61 

S5 

14 

• 

8 

E 

90<39 

30O5 

58 

42 

17 

30-32 

29-27 

69 

35 

3-09 

1-44 

NoTBS.— Ninth  Mo.  11.  Betweeo  5  and  6  p«m.  a  shower  from 
clouds  formed  overhead:  the  rain  showed  no  electricity,  butamcK- 
derate  ^K>n^tve  charge  ensued  as  it  ceased.  14.  A  hard  shower,  p.  m« 
mixed  with  hail :  at  night  heavy  rain,  with  lightning  in  the  S.  18.  A 
blush  on  the  evening  twilight :  windy.  19>  20.  The  same.  21.  Lunar 
halo.  22.  Stormy.  24.  The  moon  rose  clear  but  with  a  red  receaa 
(as  it  were)  round  it:  the  night  was  stormy.  25.  Rain  most  of  the 
day.  26-r29.  Hoar  frosts:  windy.  28.  A  wet  squall  mixed  with 
hidl  p.  m.:  much  r^dnessi  as  if  from  elevated  Cirri  at  sunset. 


Tenth  Mo.  4k  A  steady  brette,  E*  Ai  simiet  CirroHratus  in  the- 
W,  betntifiilly  tinted,  and  in  the  £»  much  dewy  haze.  5.  Abundance 
of  deir :  Gossamer :  Cimu,  Cirrocurmdm,  At  sunset  a  dewy  haze 
highly  ooioured  in  the  £«  aucceeded  by  much  red  in  the  W.  7*  Hoar 
iraity  Misty  nermngs  oMich  daw  at  eumiet.    8.  Mislyt  windy:  CtV- 

RESULTS. 

Wbds  chiefly  Westerly  till  near  the  close  of  the  period. 

Mean  height  of  the  barometer 29*84  in. 

of  the  thermometer 55*20^ 

Efaporation S*09  in. 

Rain 1*44  in. 

UmU  Temgrnui^^A  letter  Iroin  Naples^  dated  the  9th  nit.  ^ves  llie  foUow- 
h%  aoeoont  of  the  scatf  of  this  moantain  9-*^'  After  a  few  days  of  tranquillity, 
tbe  eroptioiis  of  Vtsvriiis  reoonmanoed.  Oa  the  4th  of  Septemfaery  a  new 
Qiter^^teaed  to  the  sppdi  east^  moch  laifger  thap  that  which  was  fcrmed  io 
UOr.  This  siouth  faai^  sioea  that  line,  ooastantly  yomited  k  tast  torrent  of 
hii,  wlaeh  takes  its  direcdon  towards  the  town  of  Torre,  fonneriy  destroyed 
by  to  eniption  of  the  teleano.  This  torrent  divides  in  two  branches,  and  forms 
ai  isbni,  at  the  extramity  of  which  the  lava  unites,  and  prodoces  a  lake  of 
hc^  ia  dM  diftfiet  pf  Atiio  del  Cavallo.  No  damage  has  yet  taken  p|aoe ;  and 
tfaie  is  Qothiag  to  lie  feared,  unless  the  torrent  should  change  its  direction,  or 
btcome  more  impetooos.  In  the  night  of  the  5th,  as  in  the  roonlh  of  Ao- 
pit  178a,  Vmoviiis  vomited  an  immeDse  quantity  of  ashes,  stoaes,  and  smoke, 
fansini  upon  the  moantajn  a  seoood  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  appeai0ed 
to  rite  to  the  skies ;  ha(  these  sefaptaooes  laceiving  an  impulsion  absolutely  per- 
poshcDlar,  have  iallen  iato  the  craaer,  or  in  its  neig^bouthood,  but  have  not 
te  my  iiyniy  either  Sa  the  fadiahitanu  or  the  houses,  nearest  the  eruption.'^— 
(Pn.  Lnwia). 

flymmtk  Doeky  Sepi.  98.--^  has  blown  quite  a  hoiricane  for  the  last  two 
a^ti,  and  shout  two  this  morning  its  violence  considembly  increased ;  nor  is 
it  BOW  (5  p.m.)  much  abated,  there  is  still  a  great  surf  in  the  Sound.— Both 
^hst  and  the  preceding  nig^hts,  we  had  also  an  unusually  heavy  rain.  We  have 
Kaody  had  a  dry  day  these  three  months. 

Ihe  General  Beresfbrd,  Capt.  Appleby,  from  Honduras  to  Bristol,  was  to- 
^7  lost  the  91st  September,  hi  die  Gulph  of  Florida,  during  a  heavy  gale  of 
*ied.  Capt  A;  wiitea  that  seven '  other  vessefa  were  lost  thers  at  the  same 
^•i^^ea.  Laeeam). 
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9S95999 


10th  Mo. 

1809. 

Wind. 

Prei 
Max. 

rare. 

MiB. 

Mfax.lMiii. 

Bvmp. 

Rain, 

New  M.      Oct  9 

NE 

3O05 

SO02 

52^ 

SS^ 

20 

10 

ME 

8001 

tow 

50 

40 

27 

11 

NE 

80-10 

29-99 

52 

87 

^. 

12 

NE 

30*19 

30-05 

51 

81 

88 

IS 

£ 

30^ 

80-19 

51 

29 

— 

14 

NW 

80-88 

80-27 

55 

27 

«. 

15 

NW 

30-27 

30-10 

52 

82 

18 

1st  Q.                16 

SW 

30-10 

3007 

56 

48 

0 

.. 

17 

sw 

80-07 

30-05 

60 

52 

10 

7 

18 

w 

SO'13 

30O6 

58 

54 

... 

19 

w 

30-15 

30-12 

58 

52 

15 

-. 

20 

sw 

8012 

30-10 

54 

50 

2* 

21 

s 

80K)6 

80O6 

55 

50 

a 

92 

Vv. 

30<W 

29^ 

54 

49 

4 

« 

FoUM.              «S 

SB 

»9S 

39*89 

56 

46 

«— 

•       • 

9* 

SW 

80-10 

29*89 

47 

^■•a* 

S5 

Var. 

30-27 

30-10 

64 

48 

$i 

26 

NE 

30-27 

80-25 

67 

49 

4 

3 

27 

NW 

30.26 

80-22 

63 

46 

2 

2 

28 

S 

30-26 

30-24 

54 

45 

0 

3 

29 

0 

— 

SO 

NE 

30*24. 

30-07 

65 

45 

1 

3 

L. Q.                  SI 

N 

80O5 

8O02 

62 

89 

1 

1 

11th  Mo. 

Not.    1 

N 

80-20 

80-11 

6S 

41 

7 

2 

N 

soil 

80-10 

60 

87 

8 

8 

N 

8O10 

29-89 

47 

41 

8 

7 

4 

NB 

29-84 

29^6 

46 

87 

1 

o  ^ 

5 

NE 

29-90 

29-84 

44 

86 

1 

IS 

6 

NE 

30<)5 

^84 

46 

S6 

2 

2 

30-33 

29-76 

67 

27 

2-05. 

0-65 

Notes.— Tenth  Mo.  9— 12.  Fine.  IS.  Foggy  morning:  hoarfrost 
14.  Hoar  frost.  15.  Cloudy;  very  misty  night  16.  Cloudy.  17.  Overcast 
by  Cirrtatrahts^  which  was  coloured  by  the  setting  sun:  after  which, 
rain  towards  morning.  18 — 22.  Cloudy.  28.  A  SfrmtUi  at  nigbt, 
24.  Clear ;  much  wind  at  night.  Misty  mommgs  haTe  been  frequent 
for  two  weeks  past.    27*  Wind  N  a.m.y  W  evening*  with  much  mist. 

Eleventh  Mo.  1.  Misty  monting:  Tery  fine  day.  %  Fine  clear 
nommg.    8—6.  Raw. 


RESULTa 

PrevaSiog  Wind  Northerly. 

Mean  haght  of  the  btrometer •.d(H)6  in. 

thermometer. .,,..,.  i?*?*® 

Evaporation » ^ 2*05  in. 

Rain A^in.  .  j 

The  raitt  of  the  17th,  which  fell  in  the  midst  of  a  month  of  6nt 
veitfaer,  waf  probably  the  effect  of  a  aontherly  current.  The  ba^ 
rooietar  had  not  fallen  three-tenths,  and  it  was  high  at  the  time ;  but 
the  mean  temperature  on  the  preceding  day  had  risen  10°,  after  two 
or  three  frosts,  and  the  evaporation  was  quite  suspended.  The  pro* 
'octi  of  the  rain  gauge  from  the  $6th  to  the  Slst  inclusive  were 
^ioBjf  itrioedjrmm  ecpious  ndgU  and  dems.  The  latter  part  of  the 
tcath  ttonth  appears  by  the  papers  to  have  been  stormy  in  ithe  West 
Isdifl:  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  at  Martinique,  at  least,  is  parUculaily 
mentioned. 

Oa  the  25th  of  tenth  month  my  friend  Thos.  Forster,  found  by 
nesDsof  a  small  balloon  sent  up  from  Clapton  about 2 p.m.,  that 
there  prevailed  on  that  afternoon  no  less  thanj^r  different  currents  in 
Aestmoqibere,  at  difierent  heights,  in  the  following  order,  beginning 
froos  the  lowest:  ESE,  N,  SW,  SSE.  The  wind  below  was  variable 
sad  veiy  gentle,  and  there  were  a  few  clouds  in  the  sky,  of  the  mo- 
dificstiDn  Cirrus.  He  found  by  similar  means,  on  the  following  day, 
Ihree  corrents,  ms.  ENE,  a  little  above,  SE,  and  lastly,  SSW. 

mew,  Oct.  97.^-^On  die  a5th  of  this  month,  at  £ffy  mtnotes  past  aioe 
o*docfc  tt  oigbl,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt.  The  people  of  this  city, 
«hD  hsw  not  Ibigptten  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  1st  of  Nov.  1755,  were 
ptitlj  alennedy  and  with  reason.  It  lasted  but  an  instant,  and  did  no  damage. 
Sons  penoos  say,  that  they  felt  another  about  two  the  neat  morning;  but  this 
is  not  generally  believed,  as  fear  will  sometimes  pmdoce  that  effect  on  the  inm* 

PBSti0B.«»<PAFXB8)« 
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nth  Mo. 

<  1  •     • 

^KflA^. 

Max.  1  Mia. 

Uk*. 

Min. 

as" 

Bmp. 

Rata, 

•  • 

VmtU.     •Sat.  7 

* 

NW 

S(K2 

90^ 

8V 

8 

» 

8 

NE 

80^4Sb(H.l 

47 

41 

2 

t 

9 

N 

90*41 

9042 

49 

45 

_ 

10 

8£ 

SO-Sd 

90*12 

50 

42 

98 

11 

»l% 

.«. 

•  • 

• 

12 

SW 

29-74 

46 

41 

.7 

8 

IS 

NW 

29*T7 

29*72 

47 

32 

1 

lit  Q.                14 

N 

29^69 

29*64 

46 

S5 

6 

17 

15 

N 

29-72 

29^ 

40 

28 

^ 

• 

16 

NW 

29*75 

29-50 

S9 

27 

17 

-» 

, 

17 

W 

99-72 

29*44 

46 

27 

•M^ 

.i. 

\ 

18 

N 

80*27 

29*72 

88 

29 

(■^* 

— 

• 

19 

NW 

30-47 

90-27 

S8 

22 

•» 

90 

NW 

80*90 

90-24 

88 

26 

_ 

% 

21 

W 

90-90 

90-12 

42 

SO 

_ 

FuU  M.              28 

w 

90-12 

9004 

51 

S7 

19 

I 

^ 

23 

8W 

9(HH 

29^7 

40 

41 

p-» 

85 

2i 

NW 

29-76 

29-37 

44 

S4 

7 

1 

25 

SW 

29*76 

29-10 

45 

S6 

5 

1 

26 

NW 

29-69 

29*10 

45 

26 

_ 

» 

27 

NW 

29*95 

29*69 

41 

27 

*^ 

.. 

28 

W 

»W 

29-68 

89 

88 

4 

1 

99 

SW 

29*88 

29-85 

40 

81 

..» 

L.Q.                 SO 

SW 

29-90 

29*25 

47 

32 

4 

S2 

MAM*. 

Dae    1 

w 

2M0 

99-80 

•4 

86 

7 

4 

2 

w 

29*92 

29-60 

43 

31 

S 

SW 

29-60 

29-50 

50 

87 

10 

S 

, 

4 

NW 

29*90 

29-49 

49 

35 

5 

S 

5 

SW 

30-11 

SOOO 

46 

34 

6 

« 

6 

• 

SW 

30-00 

29-82 

54 

47 
28 

6 

30*47 

29-10 

54 

l-S* 

1-01 

Notes. — Eleventh  Mp.  8—19.  Mit^  morDings.  14.  tlie  Mune: 
rain  at  night.  17«  Snow  early,  preceded  by  much  redness  at  sunset: 
wind  very  boisterous  during  the  day,  with  showers.  18.  p.  m.  The 
ground  covered  by  several  snow  showers.  19«  Hoar  frost.  22*  Misty 
morning :  wind.  29.  A  stormy  night.  24.  Hoar  frost  25.  Wind  in 
the  night.  26.  Morning  overcast :  day  pretty  fine.  27*  A  very  white 
frost  on  the  ground.  28.  Misty  day.  29,  90.  Misty  mornings,  the 
latter  a  stormy  night. 


.1 

r 


Tvdfth  Mo*  1»  8.  Mucb  Mad  by  ai^ht.  8.  Cirrrostratus  a.  m. 
with  a  turbid  sky.  5*  Hoar  frost:  windy  night.  6.  Cloudy,  windy: 
^*»^"r'Tnwp"  '—"[-rfhrf  ^5^*  "*^  a  brisk  grieiA  iu^. ^ 


I 

RESULTS.  -       -  ! 

1  I 

Pcemliag  Wiads  Westerljr^ 

Mean  height  of  thd  barometer ^-86  in« 

thermotneter S9*S2°   ' 

Evaporation I'S^in^  ' 

Bain 1-01  in, 

Dsaer,  J^.  S7.p-4t  has  bknrn  very  hard,  aod  several  shife  hava  gone  pasti 
iBto  the  Downs  with  daaia|e/**(PuB.  Lbdoeb).  I  ^ 

;  I 
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ISthMo* 


1809. 


New  M.     Dec 


. .  ^ 


1ft  Q. 


FuUM. 


7 
.8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
21 
22 
28 
24* 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Wind. 


SW 

sw 

SW 

SW 

sw 

SW 
SW 
SE 

S 

SE 
SW 

W 
NW 
SW 
NW 

W 
Var. 
SW 
Var. 
Vap. 

W 
SW 


Max. 


9(yis 

29^2 
29^5 
29^ 
29*45 
29-20 
29-40 
29-20 
28-88 
28-80 
28-38 
29-22 
29-78 
29-74 
29-95 
29^ 
29-98 
SOOS 
80<)5 
29-88 
80-10 
80-10 


80-25 


MiB. 


29*82 

29*65 

29-15 

29*10 

28*94 

29<^ 

29-20 

28-70 

28-70 

28-68 

28-25! 

28-25 

29*22 

29*60 

29*74 

29-90 

29*84 

80O0 

29-77 
29*74 
29*88 
29*75 


28*25 


Tenp. 
Max.  Mio 


54« 

48 
5S 
49 
46 
48 
48 
44 
41 
40 
44 
42 
44 
43 
44 
44 
37 
36 
43 
43 
41 
45 


54 


35' 

87 
42 

37 
36 
36 
30 
S3 
32 
31 
34 
39 
34 
32 
32 


A    ^-- 


NoTB8.^~TwelfUi  Mo.    8.  Mialj :   very  slighl  hoar 
night.    9.  Misty  a.  m.,  stormy  night:  the  barometer  h 
lower  and  was  found  rising.    10.  The  day  pretty  cal*^  ^ 
windy.    11.  A  lunar  halo,  large  and  ftint:  at  night  tl     ^  ^ 
again  and  blew  Tery  hard  till  morning,  with  rain.    If  ^ 


•*  \ 


^  t 


*. 


<  .^ 


«\ 


<  K  ^ 


11  a.  nu  with  rain  and  some  hail.    18.  At  8  a.m.  several 

S;  hoarfirost:  about  1  p.m.  a  squall  with  rain  and  ha 

fipost,  misty :  at  evening  a  laige  lunar  halo :  the  fore  par 

a  yiolent  storm  from  the  SE.    15.  a.  m.  calm  with  Nimh^ 

frost,  calm  and  cloudy,  with  Cirrosirttiui  and  Nimhu 

halo  just  perceptible:  rather  windy  night.    17*  The 

then  strong,  but  on  the  whole  moderate  by  day :  the  ni§^ 

very  wet    18.  a.m.  very  dark  with  clouds.    The  baroa-^^ 

steady,  having  thrice  changed  its  direction  smce  liilfk^  ^t»  t^  ^^' 

19.  Windy.    20.  a.m.  calm  and  doud*  -  -~-*  -'^nim^        ^••*>wi^,  xUt 

with  rain.    21.  Hoar  frost,  with  frr 


2 


«ilk 


^Ttvk  - 


3niDg  I  observed 
%  with  a  breeze 
ong.  16.  Wind 
stallized  in  stars, 
light.  18.  Hai 
•vlth  much  rim^ 
hough  mist  and 
ide^  in  rime^  are 
ent  down  to  21% 
:  up  at  N£,  with 
a  little  ram  and 
7.  Mkty. 


y  and  Easterly. 

S0-S6in. 

29-50  in. 

80-07  in. 

61^ 

10* 

86-«** 

1*21  in. 

0 12  in. 


Moscow  was  in  the 

I  air  in  a  cup  was 

1. — (Pub.  Ledger). 

40°  of  Fahrenheit: 

,  era  the  quicksilver 

The  date  by  oar 

•nonth,  and  probably 


P^motik,  JMc^  16^WiMi  SiWi  TIm  vioknoe  of  tbt  wM  mi  Thondi^ 
n^  hM  ^(tfm  .Wn  «net04ed>  ev^  in  Uub  pIcM^  winch  it  mpoMd  to  thi 
AinousblMU of  tb« iUiuitic  Iteqddenljr  voered  loond  lo  tbeSi^  ml dMv 
f uch  a  tremendoaB  swell  into  the  Baj,  that  the  Temeraire  was  for  sooM  tiins  ia 
great  danger  of  foundering.— (Pub.  Ledgeb). 

Greenock,  Deoi  18,— The '  Argos,  Fortune,  froas  La  Hate,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
arrived  at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  on  Saturday  moniiog  last,  after  a  passage  of 
5S  days,  dating  a  great  part  of  which  she  experienced  very  heavy  gales  of 

wind^--(POB.  LEDG£ft). 

Torbi^,  I>fC.-18.^^thas  blown  qnite  a  hurricane  from  the  S  and  W  the 
whole  of  the  last  week^^Pim.-LBiMiBB). 

PlymcnUkf  Dec.  18d— We  are  still  visited  by  the  same  severe  blowing  wea- 
ther latteriy  noticed.  The  wind  has  now  shifted  to  the  nortiv  and  seems  lin- 
dinfible  to  veer  round  to  the  eastward.— (Pub.  Ledgeb). 

Deal,  Dec.  18. — ^It  blew  very  hard  last  night,  an$i  ^arly  this  mornings  fiviQ 
die  S,  and  SSW.— (Pub.  Ledger). 

Whkekaveny  Dec,  19. — ^We  have  had  nearly  a  week  of  the  most  stormy  and 
lenpestuotts  weather  that  can  be  imagined,  panacularly  on  Friday  morning 
mtitn  dieye  was  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind  from  the  southward,'  aocompamed 
^nth  hmi'aiMl  aleet,  which  wlu  Ibllewed  by  a  very  heavy  rain.  On  Friday 
pfWixiSg  thtre  wf»  a  very  tm§ak  ttorm  of  thunder  and  lighoiiug,  each  oa,  per* 
haps^  was  aevir  wptiiMad  heretat  tins  seaMm  of  the  year;  the  lattir  w<aa  uov 
^soononly  vivid^  and  the  peaM  <ff  thunder  were  eaoeedingly  loud,  andiaiupil 
soocession.  Jt  cont^ued,  with  little  intermifsioi^  the  whole  night.  SoueiBl 
cbimnies  have  been  blown  dowi^  ffoois  damaged,  &c.  We  lean,  that  a^reat 
deal  of  snow  has  fallen  in  the  interior  of  the  poantryi  It  is  said  to  be  lytQg  in 
drifts  of  nine  feet  deep  in  some  places  on  tlie  east  side  of  this  county,  and  the 
a^oining  pait  of  Northumberland. — (Pub.  Ledger). 

# 

The  Meteor  called  Falling  Stan  in  amaMoan  mith  tm  XoHkquMke^ 

Cape  qf  Good  Hope,  Dec,  8,  1809. — On  the  5th  instant  we  were  stiU  ia  a 
itate  of  alarm,  on  account  of  the  earthquake  the  night  before  at  half-past  teai 
we  had  three  successive  shocks  of  a  tremendous  nature,  accompooied  by  a 
■aoBt  awful  ilound.  The  whole  lasted  about  three  minutes,  with  an  iotervai  of 
hardly  two  seconds  between  each  shock.  Duriiig  all  the  tim9  there  was  a 
serene  sky:  the  star^  shone  bright,  but  we  observed 0fi  fiacaffimoa  fiamiflr ^ 
ifait/af/tRg.— {TiME9)i 

I. 


Ths  PKBSKf  t  Period  termixuttes,  as  the  Reader  will  probably  hare 
remarked,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  instead  of  the  lunar  moAth  as 
usual.  The  reason  is,  that  I  here  determined  on  the  adoption  of  a ' 
new  period,  beginning  with  the  Moon's  last  quarter,  which  I  found  to 
be  more  convenient  for  investigating  the  variations  of  the  Barometer* 
and  Thermometer,  as  affected  by  the  two  principal  changes  in  the  po- 
sition of  that  planet  with  regard  to  the  Sun  and  the  Earth :  and  of 
which  I  may  have  occasion  to  treat  hereafter.  This  period  I  have  used 
in  my  Tables  ever  sijtee. 

Having  ceased  to  publish  my  Observations  when  the  ATHSNiBUM 
was  discontinued  at  Midsummer,  1809,  I  did  not  resume  the  printing 
of  them  for  three  years.    In  this  interval,  from  causes  which  it  is  not: 
important  to  mention,  they  were  more  than  once  interrupted ;  and  as 
it  will  be  found  in  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  that  a  continuity  of 
Observations  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  of  greater  importance  than 
I  then  supposed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the' 
foUowiDg  manner.    I  take  the  variations  of  the  Barometer  for  a  part 
of  the  years  1810  and  1811,  with  remarks  on  the  clouds  and  state  of 
the  sky,  from  the  Register  of  my  friend  Thos.  Forster,  Junior^  of 
Clapton.    His  notes  will  be  found  to  contain  much  curious  matter.' 
WiUi  respect  to  bis  Barometer  I  find  it  to  range  about  a  tenth  qf] 
em  iMck  higher  atittsk,  my  owSi  instead  of  as  much  lower,  which  it  would- 
hare  done,  firom  the  higher  level  of  Clapton,  had  the  two  been  ad- 
justed: notwithstanding  which  I  prefer  its  results  to  those  of  the 
Barometer  then  used  at  the  Laboratory.    The  Observations  of  my* 
partner  John  Gibson,  at  the  latter  station,  in  great  measure  supply, 
the  materials  for  the  remainder  of  the  deficient  Tables.    I  shall  dis- 
tiQgaisb  the  Notes  fr^  each  other  by  affixing  the  initials  of  their 
respective  authors. 
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TABLE  XL. 


ISthMo. 

1809. 

Wind. 

Preti 
Max. 

lore. 

Min. 

Max. 

MiD. 

Evap. 

Raio, 

L.  Q.        Dec  29 

NW 

29-70 

29-50 

49^ 

4r 

9 

6 

. 

SO 

w 

89-86 

29-68 

50 

41 

8 

18J0. 
IttMo. 

31 

SW 

30O9 

29-98 

51 

45 

7 

Jan.    1 

8W 

90-22 

90O9 

51 

45 

5 

• 

i                         S 

S 

30-22 

90-10 

45 

40 

3 

s 

SW 

80-25 

30-10 

50 

49 

9 

• 

♦ 

s 

SO-34 

30-25 

50 

44 

4 

9 

NewM.               6 

SE 

30-30 

30-25 

47 

44 

5 

» 

6 

SW 

30-31 

30-22 

49 

42 

4 

• 

7 

S 

30-22 

30O0 

49 

97 

9 

1 

8 

SE 

30O0 

29-85 

46 

99 

1 

mm. 

9 

S 

29-95 

29-85 

48 

42 

— » 

,mm 

10 

SE 

29-98 

29-90 

43 

41 

6 

11 

SE 

29-90 

29-87 

46 

42 

5 

•« 

12 

E 

29-94f 

29-87 

44 

92 

14 

•» 

1st  Q.                 19 

E 

30H)3 

30K)i 

33 

27 

-. 

14 

NE 

30O1 

29-89 

30 

24< 

— ^ 

— 

15 

N 

29-89 

29-78 

28 

16 

«i- 

^m 

( 

16 

NW 

30O2 

29-78 

28 

10 

— . 

-* 

17 

SE 

30-26 

30O2 

31 

14 

— 

-i- 

18 

Var. 

30-28 

30-25 

36 

20 

*^iHB 

^- 

19 

E 

30-25 

30-19 

31 

14 

«« 

,mm 

■ 
i 

FiiUM.              20 

NE 

30-19 

SO06 

29 

21 

mmm 

— ^ 

1 

* 

21 

E 

30O5 

29-97 

36 

90 

... 

.- 

m 

22 

E 

30H)9 

29-95 

33 

32 

35 

— 

2S 

N 

30-22 

30-09 

37 

33 

1 

9 

t 

24 

Var. 

30-31 

30-20 

98 

33 

9 

25 

NE 

30^ 

90^1 

99 

91 

.^ 

«• 

2S 

B 

30-31 

90-26 

96 

91 

mmm 

I 

27 

NW 

80-29 

90-22 

91 

90 

5 

^ 

30-36 

29-50 

51 

10 

1-21 

NoTBS.— Twelfth  Mo.  29.  Much  wind  b  tbe  night.  90i  JU 
lame.    91.  Windy,  overcast. 

1810.  Firat  Mo.  1, 2.  Windy,  cloudy.  4.  CirroihnUuif  Cirroaamtks. 
5.  Fine  grey  morning :  p.m.  with  the  wind  SE.  Cirri  pointing  v^ 
ward  and  westward:  after  which  much  loose  CumMbUf  6  tuttu  wind 
fiW:  pretty  clear.  7-  Grey  morning.  8.  a.m.  quite  overcast:  a  little 
drizzling  from  SE.  9.  Very  cloudy  a.  m.  the  wind  rising  at  S,  with 
some  rain.  11.  Fair,  though  cloudy.  12.  Overcast,  drizzling:  a 
breeze  at  E,  which  increased  at  night  to  a  strong  wind ;  this  continued 
till  the  next  evening,  the  evaporation  being  more  than  double  in 


NoTSS,  &c.  (cwnHnuitdJ. 

ooDieqaeDce.  14.  Snow,  a.m.  from  NE.  In  the  erening  I  obBenred 
wOd  dads  migrating  to  the  W,  the  temperature  22*,  with  a  breeze 
itN.  The  wind  then  pasted  to  W,  and  blew  strong.  16.  Wind 
a.nL  SW.  Snow  at  intervals  mbst  of  the  day,  cristalliaed  in  stars. 
17.  Much  rime  on  the  tnes  a.  m.,  a  little  snow  in  the  night.  18.  Hai 
halls  a.  m.,  snow  at  intervals.  19.  At  night  kntftty,  with  much  rim^ 
and  some  hail  bdis.  20.  A  very  dear  day  with  us,  though  mist  and 
nooke  prevailed  to  the  S :  the  trees,  being  quite  shrouded  in  rime^  are 
eitremely  beautiful.  After  sunset  the  temperature  went  down  to  21% 
then  rose  again  by  10  p.m.  to  26^,  the  wind  springing  up  at  N£,  with 
doadinesa.  21,  22.  Snow  in  stars.  2S.  Misty  a.  m.,  a  little  rain  and 
sleet  p.  m.    24.  Very  doudy :  small  rain.    25,  26,  27.  Misty. 

RESULTa 

Winds  Westerly  \n  the  forepart,  afterwards  Northerly  and  Easterly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30"S6  in. 

Least 29-50  in. 

Mean  of  the  barometer 80*07  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 51® 

Least 1 0^ 

Mean  of  the  thermometer S6*4S® 

Evaporation ^ 1-21  in. 

012  in. 


lAruary  19,  1810.— The  greatest  oold  last  winter  at  Moscow  was  in  the 
Bi^  of  Janoary  11,  when  mercury  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  cap  was 
ftono  so  hardy  that  it  oodd  be  cat  with  shears,  and  even  filed. — (Pub.  Lbdoer). 

This  effect  requires  a  temperatore  considerably  below  —  4(P  of  Fahrenheit : 
indeed  the  thermometer  is  si^  to  have  been  seen  at  —  44<>,  ere  the  qoicksilver 
made  its  final  sadden  retreat  into  the  bulb  by  congealing.  The  date  by  our 
style  (if  not  already  corrected)  Mrould  be  the  fiSd  of  the  month,  and  probabiy 
1809. 
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TABLE  XLI. 


Ist  Mo. 

1810. 

Wiod. 

Pr« 
Max. 

isare. 
Mio. 

Taap. 
Max.  MiB. 

Evap. 

RaiD, 
Ac. 

L.  Q.        Jan.   28 

NW 

30-32 

30-22 

31* 

30° 

29 

E 

30-48 

30-32 

34 

31 

^^ 

80 

Var. 

30*48 

30-39 

32 

30 

•^ 

31 

SW 

30-39 

30-16 

47 

30 

7 

5 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.   1 

SW 

30-16 

30-08 

50 

47 

-. 

— • 

2 

Var. 

30-08 

29-77 

47 

42 

4 

18 

3 

Var. 

29-87 

29-68 

46 

42 

I 

3 

New  M.               4 

NW 

30-07 

29-87 

45 

30 

— - 

5 

SW 

30K)7 

30-03 

48 

30 

10 

6 

SW 

30-03 

29-95 

47 

41 

5 

— 

7 

s 

29^ 

29-93 

49 

44 

4 

.. 

8 

SE 

29-93 

29-82 

48 

42 

5 

2 

» 

9 

SW 

29-76 

29-73 

47 

42 

3 

— 

10 

NW 

29-85 

29-76 

54 

42 

6 

2 

IstQ.                 11 

E 

29-76 

29-40 

43 

39 

... 

17 

12 

SW 

29-40 

2904 

43 

36 

S 

23 

IS 

SW 

29-28 

28-98 

45 

33 

1 

11 

U 

N£ 

29-67 

29-28 

43 

33 

18 

.. 

15 

NW 

30K)8 

29-67 

39 

23 

m^ 

16 

N 

30-12 

30K)8 

41 

95 

— 

17 

N 

30-22 

30-18 

38 

22 

_ 

18 

SW 

29-98 

29-84 

34 

26 

I— 

— 

FuUM.               19 

N 

30-24 

29-98 

35 

23 

— 

— 

20 

NW 

30-49 

30-24 

33 

11 

_- 

— 

21 

Var, 

30-50 

30-30 

32 

14 

•^ 

22 

SW 

30-30 

29-50 

36 

29 

— 

— 

23 

SW 

29-54 

29-40 

45 

36 

-« 

— 

24 

SW 

29-48 

29-45 

50 

43 

... 

10 

25 

w 

29-91 

29-48 

50 
50 

35 
11 

40? 

1 

30-50 

28-98 

1-07 

0-92 

Notes. — First  ^o.  28.  In  the  evening  some  lightning  in  the  N£ : 
very  calm:  sleeL  29.  Grey  morning:  calm:  barometer  fluctuates, 
scarce  any  sun  for  a  week  past.  31.  The  wind  changing  to  SW  with 
rain»  a  period  was  put  the  continued  stagnation  of  temperature  about 
fhe  freezing  point;  which,  with  cloud  and  calm,  has  obtained  ever 
since  the  full  moon. 

Second  Mo.  3.  A  breeze  at  N  a.  m.  7-  A  Uttle  rain  a.  m.  10.  The 
wind  shifting  suddenly  to  NW,  brought  the  smoke  of  the  city  over  us 
in  the  unusual  form  of  a  dense  deoaied  doudf  with  a  clear  space  below : 
a  little  rain,  and  Cwmdosiratu^  followed*    II.  Wind  pretty  strong : 


NoTBS,  Sec.  (eaniinued). 

doudy  and  drizzling.  1%  'Very  mvCy.  The  barometer  has  fallen 
0^  in.  with  a  steady  wind  at  £•  The  night  was  windy  at  SW, 
with  some  snow  afterwards.  IS.  Squally.  15.  A  little  snow :  a  lunar 
corona.  16.  Hoar  frost :  some  snow  in  the  night:  the  moon  showed 
of  a^ldbi  colour.  17.  Very  fine  day:  large  Cumuli ^  the  moon 
pale  at  nighty  with  a  purplish  colour  round  it.  18.  Overcast  a.-n., 
much  snow  p,  m.,  a  slight  thaw.  19.  Clear  morning,  snowy  evening. 
About  nine,  at  the  breaking  of  the  clouds,  the  sky  presented  a  fine 
spectacle.  For  some  space  around  tlie  full  moon,  it  was  of  the  usual 
lively  grey :  next  to  this  appeared  a  pink,  or  pale  rose  colour,  deep- 
eniag  as  it  receded  towards  the  horizon.  Against  this  unusi|al  ground 
the  stiver  lights,  common  to  the  broken  Cumuli^  were  degraded  to  a 
cream  colour,  not  less  beautiful :  and  as  any  of  these  passed  under 
diemoon,  they  presented  iridescent  spectra^  in  which  the  red  and 
Uoe  were  uncommonly  vivid  and  distinct.  These  appearances  were 
doubtless  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  firozen 
hsK,  out  of  which  the  snow  was  aD  the  while  forming.  20.  About 
11  a.  m.  a  pinky  haze  appeared  in  a  snow  storm  under  the  sun,  aa 
before  under  the  moon.    fi7*  A  fine  day.    28.  Windy  night. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable,  but  for  the  most  part  Westerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*50  in. 

Least 28*98  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*91  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height •      5GP 

Least ir 

Mean  of  the  period 37*63^ 

Evaporation , 1-07  in* 

Ram 0*92  in. 
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ESVSiSKsaa 


1 

Sdldo. 

laio. 

Wind. 

Prw 
Max. 

lure. 
Mti. 

Max. 

ET«p., 

Raio, 
At. 

L.  Q.          Feb.  26 

29-88 

29-78 

49^ 

42^ 

-. 

.. 

27 

SOOl 

29^ 

54 

47 

17 

.. 

SdMo. 

28 

SW 

SOOl 

29*86 

56 

89 

U 

... 

March    1 

sw 

29^ 

29^ 

54 

51 

7 

•^ 

2 

w 

29^9 

29-57 

54 

44 

1 

5 

s 

sw 

29-68 

29-54 

54 

32 

3 

10 

4 

Var. 

29-54 

29-24 

50 

40 

1 

22 

New  M.               5 

Var. 

29-24 

28-92 

46 

31 

4 

36 

■ 

6 

SW 

28-92 

28-81 

«. 

.^ 

7 

SW 

28-96 

28-81 

48 

36 

8 

14 

. 

8 

8 

29-11 

28-96 

54 

46 

8 

5 

9 

SW 

29-36 

29-11 

58 

50 

1 

19 

10 

SW 

29-90 

29-36 

60 

46 

m^ 

• 

11 

SW 

29-90 

29-68 

57 

50 

M 

46 

12 

Var. 

SOHX) 

29*68 

66 

48 

_ 

i*. 

i8tQ.            la 

NE 

80KX) 

29-95 

48 

38 

IS 

... 

14 

£ 

3O02 

29-86 

42 

32 

20 

16 

E 

29-86 

29-57 

40 

34 

^ 

16 

£ 

29-66 

29-57 

40 

35 

.1. 

,  .               n 

NE 

29-89 

29^6 

43 

30 

44 

18 

E 

29-95 

29-89 

45 

24 

—« 

19 

SE 

30K)4 

29-95 

47 

28 

.. 

20 

N 

29-95. 

29*80 

50 

31 

<— 

FuU  M.              21 

N 

29*98 

2970 

50 

31 

28 

22 

NE 

30-17 

29-95 

45 

27 

— 

2S 

NE 

29-95 

29-76 

S2 

26 

... 

^ 

24 

£ 

29-80 

29-76 

50 

35 

44 

25 

£ 

29-92 

41 

33 

53? 

26 

E 

29-92 

29-77 

43 

34 

19 

' . 

27 

SW 

29-^6 

29151 

55 

i» 

9 

10? 
1-69 

30-17 

28-81 

60 

24 

3-15 

Notes.— Third  Mo.  1.  Misty,  drizzling.  2.  Cloudy.  8.  Much 
drizzling  rain  p.  m.  4.  Wet  night.  5.  Snowy  forenoon.  7.  The  Lea 
has  risen  over  its  banks.  9.  A  heayy  squall  about  1  p.  m.,  with  rain : 
a  stormy  night :  much  water  out.  11,  13,  14.  Windy:  cloudy.  On 
the  latter  evening  a  remarkable  lunar  halo.  A  circle  of  white  sur- 
rounded the  moon  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  was  well  defined 
on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  make  the  included  space  appear  dark, 
while  on  the  outer  it  faded  insensibly  into  the  colour  of  the  iky* 
15.  A  little  snow  a.  m.^   17^20.  Hoar  firosts.  In  the  day  time,  during 


KbtB8»  &C.  feaniinuedj. 


thtt  interval  the  Cumulus  ftppeared,  peering  to  CumuhstraiuSf  and 
evaporating  at  evening.  21.  Mach  wind  at  times  in  the  night. 
22,  23.  Hoar  frosts.  24',  25.  The  deposition  of  dew  suspended^ 
9S.  A  moderate  gale  at  E»  as  yesterday.  27*  Cloudy  a.  m.,  a  breeze 
itSE:  wetp.m. :  night  vrindjr,  8W.*  Tfarrain  ir  pot  down  by  esti* 
mate. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Westerly  in  the  forepart  with  rain,  afterwards  Easterly  with  a 

dry  atmosphere. 

Barometers  Greatest  height . .« 80-17  m. 

Least... 28-81  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-67  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 60^ 

Least 24* 

Mean  of  the  per ied 42K)8^ 

Evaporation • ••••••  8*15  in. 

Rain 1-69  in. 

A  Friend  who  went  from  onr  neighbourhood  to  reside  this  winter  at' 
Cowley  Bridge,  near  Exeter^  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  Ob« 
lervations  made  there  with  a  Six's  Thermometer,  during  the  Second' 
iBDDth.  The  place  is  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  city,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ex. 


1810; 


£dMo.Feb.  1 
2 
S 

4 
51 


Max. I  Mia. 


54^ 
51 
46 
45 
45 
52 
7t51 
51 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


55 
55 

44 

45 


46^ 

44 

40 

27 

29 

42 

S5 

88 

88 

88 

48 
88 
82 


1810. 

Max. 

2d  Mo.  Feb.  15 

84° 

16 

S5 

17 

84 

18 

89 

19 

S6 

20 

86 

21 

84 

22 

45 

2S 

50 

24 

54 

25 
26 
27 
28 


52 
5S 

51 
58 


Mia. 

7? 

29 

18 

81 

83 

17 

25 

80 

44 

47 

45 

42 
45 


The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  near  Exeter,  appears  by  the 
aboteobienratiotftt^to  have  been  40^,  while  with  us  it  was  89^— the 
dMmes,  58^  and  17^,  iHth  us  56^  and  11^ 

fortmtmihf  March  S5. — ^Wind  Easterly.  It  has  blown  verr  hard  all  day. 
HM  nui  cOQtuuies. 
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TABLE  XLIII. 


SdMo. 

1810. 

Wind. 

Pretsdre. 
Max.  1  Mia. 

To 
Max. 

52^ 

np. 
Mio. 

Evap. 

Rain, 

L.  Q.       March  28 

W 

29^ 

29-66 

36° 

22 

29 

Var. 

29^ 

29-88 

55 

35 

10 

SO 

SW 

29-88 

29-75 

51 

41 

6 

7 

31 

S 

29-75 

29-42 

52 

41 

-«. 

4 

4th  Mo. 

April    1 

£ 

29-69 

29-42 

52 

42 

12 

17 

2 

8£ 

29-73 

29-60 

52 

40 

6 

2 

S 

SW 

29-40 

29-35 

58 

41 

7 

7 

New  M.               4 

W 

29-70 

29-40 

50 

34 

9 

5 

SW 

29-70 

29-36 

.54 

42 

12 

6 

SE 

29-36 

29-30 

48 

41 

7 

2 

7 

SE 

29^5 

29-30 

52 

41 

6 

8 

E 

294.7 

29^ 

56 

42 

15 

10 

9 

E 

29-50 

29-40 

53 

43 

8 

85 

10 

NE 

29-65 

29-50 

45 

34 

7 

.14 

IstQ.                 11 

NE 

29-90 

29-65 

43 

S3 

_ 

m^ 

12 

NE 

29-92 

29-88 

42 

SO 

.^ 

13 

Var. 

29-92 

29-86 

42 

33 

26 

— . 

14 

SW 

29-86 

29-82 

48 

35 

8 

15 

SW 

29-82 

29-57 

52 

33 

17 

16 

Var. 

29-50 

29-37 

52 

36 

12 

10 

17 

SW 

29-60 

29-54 

56 

41 

— . 

18 

S 

29-72 

29-54 

60 

43 

33 

Full  M.              19 

S 

29-90 

29-72 

61 

47 

20 

NE 

30-12 

30-07 

63 

U 

21 

W 

30-12 

30-12 

61 

43 

22 

w 

30-12 

30-12 

66 

45 

23 

E 

30-18 

30-12 

71 

46 

24 

E 

30-18 

30-13 

74 

37 

25 

f 

NE 

65 

41 

30- 18  29-30 

74 

30 

2-2S 

1-08 

NoTEs.*->^Third  Mo.  28.  A  little  rain.  29«  A  shower  mixed  with 
hail  about  noon. 

Fourth  Mo.  Sf  4.  Cloudy:  much  wind.  5.  A  fine  day:  6  a.m. 
much  wind  and  cloud  from  the  S.  7*  The  trees  dripping,  as  from  a 
mist  this  morning.  8.  Wmdy^  Cumtdostraius  was  form^  by  inoscu- 
lation^ and  passed  to  Nimbus.  9«  Windy,  cloudy :  steady  rain  p.  m. 
10.  A  stormy  wet  day. .  11.  Snow  in  small  quantity*  Haii  mixed 
with  rain  at  intervals.  13.  A  little  snow«nd  some  hafi  balls.  18.  A 
single  swallow :  bats  on  the  wing  t  stormy  indications  p.  m.  Some  very 
faint  coruscations  in  the  W.and  NW  last  night*     19«--^«Fine  days. 


^  KpTjKSy  Ac.  (eauHnugdJ, 

RESULXa 

Wind  Variable,  wiih  a  large  proportion  of  Easterly* 


BonmieCir:  Oreateatlieigbt ,.,.•.  90*18  in* 

Least 29*S0  iiit 

MeaD  of  the  period 29.89  in* 

nermoaeters  Graitwt  height 74^ 

Least 80* 

Mean  of  the  period • » •  •      4>?* 

Evaporation  (in  22  days) 8*88  in» 

Bain*,. 1-06  in* 


TABLE  XUV. 


• 

4th  Mo. 

ISIO. 

Wind. 

Prei 
Max. 

Mio. 

Max. 

up. 
Btin. 

Evap. 

Raio, 

L;Q.         April  26 

E 

dooe 

9000 

64*^ 

W> 

«6 

27 

E 

30-09 

S0i}5 

60 

35 

42 

28 

E 

30^)9 

30<)5 

67 

34 

80 

29 

NE 

30K)5 

29-96 

72 

87 

33 

* 

SO 

NE 

29-96 

29-85 

75 

37 

36 

5th  Mo. 

•May   1 

NW 

29^85 

29*83 

€7 

42 

SO 

2 

2 

NE 

29-83 

29-71 

57 

39 

7 

NewM.               3 

NW 

29-73 

29-70 

58 

35 

8 

4 

Var. 

29-80 

29-70 

53 

36 

5 

NE 

29-85 

29-80 

53 

37 

• 

6 

NE 

29-80 

29-78 

52 

32 

7 

NE 

29-78 

29-45 

51 

38 

8 

SW 

29-67 

29^1 

53 

46 

9 

s 

29-81 

29-75 

63 

40 

10 

w 

S0O2 

29-90 

63 

47 

IstQ.                 11 

£ 

30-07 

30O2 

66 

56 

12 

NE 

30O2 

29-92 

58 

41 

IS 

NE 

29-92 

29-80 

61 

52 

14 

NE 

29-80 

29-48 

es 

47 

15 

Var. 

29-48 

29-30 

62 

48 

16 

NW 

29-41 

29-38 

53 

50 

17 

S 

29-41 

29-39 

63 

51 

18 

E 

29-65 

29^1 

49 

35 

Full  M.               19 

SE 

29-96 

29-65 

50 

35 

20 

SE 

29-95 

29-80 

63 

34 

21 

SW 

29-80 

29-58 

61 

fS 

22 

Var. 

29-88 

29-80 

63 

42 

/ 

23 

NW 

30-06 

29-88 

60 

36 

24 

NW 

30-15 

30K)6 

63 

37 

30-15 

29-30 

75 

32 

Notes. — Fourth  Mo.  26—30.  Clear  days  with  dew  and  hoar  frost : 
a  strong  breeze  on  the  27th9  whence  so  great  an  evaporation. 

Fifth  Mo.  1.  Wind  N  at  intervals :  no  dew.  2.  Cloudy  mommg: 
in  the  evening  Cirrocumulus^  which  changed  to  CirrodratuSf  3.  At 
5  a.  m.  the  same  modification,  and  about  8»  a  refreshing  rain.  5»  6.  Fair. 
7.  Dripping.  8.  Showers.  9.  Cloudy.  10.  Little  rain.  11, 12.  Fair. 
13.  Dripping.  14.  Windy.  15.  Rain  in  the  night.  16.  Rain  a.  D. 
17, 18.  Wet.    19,  20.  Fine.    21.  Wind  and  some  rain.    22*-24.  Fine. 


Nou8»  &G*  (eottthtued). 

RESULTS. 

Winds,  chiefly  Easterly.. 

Bsrometer :  Greatest  height SO-15  in. 

Least 29*30  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*80  in. 


r 


Thermometer:  Greatest  height 75®        '   .  • 

Least 34* 

Mean  of  the  period 50*53® 

I 

Having  been  during  part  of  this  period  at  the  coast  on  account  of 
indtqMsition,  the  Observations  on  the  Barometer  and  Thermometer 
were  continued  by  my  son :  a  few  omissions  are  supplied  from  tbos^ 
made  at  Stratford.  The  Evaporation  and  Rain  were  not  registered 
fbiflier. 

A  WhUehaoen  Paper  of  the  11th  says:  the  weather  for  some  days 
past  has  been  the  coldest  ever  remembered  at  this  season  of  the  year  j 
there  has  been  a  sharp  frost  every  night — the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Scotch  hills  are  covered  with  snow :  some  vessels  had  six  inches  of 
snow  upon  their  decks. 

At  Manchetier  on  the  morning  of  the  5&f  the  temperature  was  27% 
and  on  the  two  foHowing  days  there  were  slight  falls  of  snow»  with  t 
high  wind  at  N.  On  the  8th»  frequent  heavy  showers  of  hail,  wind 
NFm    Iicttuon • 

.  At  MaboHf  the  wind  in  May  was  N,  NE,  or  £,  for  twenty  days^ 
and  the  mean  heat  of  the  month  ^T^.-^Stockton. 

The  Pspers  make  mention  of  hail  storms  in  the  west  of  France,  on 
the  18th  and  19th  of  this  month,  which  were  very  destructive  to  the 
com  and  vines ;  more  especially  in  a  district  about  NeraCf  where 
^  people  who  were  in  the  fields  were  obliged  to  fly,  covered  with  con* 
tusiona,  to  whatever  shdter  they  could  find,  and  numbers  of  birds  and 
poultry  were  found  dead :  *'  in  another  place,  **  some  of  the  hail  stones 
were  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg ;  and  every  pane  of  glass  exposed  to 
the  storm  was  broken.*' 
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TABLE  XLV. 


5th  Mo. 

1810. 

Wind. 

Frw 
Bfax. 

Mio. 

Mas. 

Mill. 

Bfap. 

lUio, 
Ac 

L.  Q.         Mar  25 

N 

sa-18 

ao>io 

70» 

86* 

36 

NE 

3(M)8 

30^ 

78 

87 

27 

N£ 

SCHX) 

29^ 

68 

46 

28 

N 

S029 

80-10 

68 

S9 

29 

E 

ao^i 

8040 

69 

84 

80 

E 

8041 

80-36 

69 

40 

31 

E 

30-37 

30-S6 

74 

42 

6UiMo. 

June   1 

£ 

80-40 

80-30 

74 

40 

New  M.              2 

E 

30-29 

80-27 

79 

42 

8 

NE 

80-31 

30-29 

72 

89 

4 

Var. 

30-30 

80-25 

76 

44 

5 

NE 

30-30 

30-29 

58 

45 

6 

Var. 

30-28 

80-28 

72 

53 

7 

Var. 

30-18 

30-15 

74 

49 

8 

Var. 

30-14 

30O7 

78 

55 

9 

Var. 

80K)1 

29-95 

79 

57 

lata                 10 

Var. 

30O0 

29«5 

72 

46 

11 

NW 

30-00 

29-95 

66 

52 

12 

W 

30-00 

29-92 

67 

51 

IS 

w 

30-00 

29-92 

66 

48 

U 

NW 

30-21 

30-13 

68 

44 

15 

NW 

S0« 

80*19 

70 

89 

FiiU  M.              16 

NE 

30-00 

29«0 

66 

87 

17 

N 

30O0 

30O0 

70 

40 

18 

W 

30O0 

SOOO 

73 

55 

19 

W 

30O0 

29-98 

71 

58 

20 

sw 

30-20 

80O0 

78 

55 

- 

21 

w 

90^ 

3040 

76 

61 

30-41 

29-90 

79 

82 

NoTBS  Ja  G.*— May  27*  A  shower  in  the  ^ening.  5S,  A  thim* 
der  storm  at  night,  the  wind  S£,  lightning  nearly  incessant  and  Tivid^ 
some  heavy  showers.    29.  Considerable  ram  p.m. 

June  4.  Wind  NE  about  nine  t  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  shifted 
round  against  the  sun,  fixing  in  the  NE  in  the  evening.  10.  A  slight 
shower  a.  m,,  distant  thunder  p.  m.  13.  Some  refreshing  showers  in 
the  course  of  the  day.    18.  Lunar  hale.    20*  Showers  p.  m* 

NoTBS  T.  F June  2.    Cirrus,  Cirrodratust   and  fleecy  Cumubu 

observed.  The  Cirrostratus  in  particular  was  highly  coloured. 
8.  Small  meteors,  usually  called  fiiUing  stars,   seen  this  evening. 


NoTESi  ^c.  (continued). 

4.  GrroUraiut.  $•  Black  clouds  which  threaten  rain.  7«  Distances 
feiy  haiy.  IS.  Cirrosiraii  early  this  morning.  ]?•  Cirri  early* 
About  5  p.  m.  I  obsenred  the  modification  of  Cirrostratus  approxi- 
mating  to  CirrocumuhUf  and  dispoaed  in  long  area  extending  from 
N  to  S,  passing  on  gently  with  the  wind.  18.  Towarda  evening,  an 
apparent  confuaion  of  the  electrical  state  of  the  two  sheets  of  doudi 
took  place,  which  threatened  rain. 

The  weather  has  been  so  dry  for  the  last  three  weeks,  that  all  my 
hypometera  hanre  ceased  to  be  of  any  use. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Eaateriy  in  the  fore  part,  with  dry  weather ;  Westerly  with  sua 

ahowersy  towards  the  end.  \ 

Barometer :  Greatest  height d(Ml  in. 

Least..... 29-90  in. 

Menu. S0*14f  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 79P 

Least Sy 

Mean 54*20P 

The  caae  of  a  house  struck  by  lightning^  at  East  Thriston,  (see  the 
note)  aoggeats  tvo  precautions  in  a  time  of  thunder  storms— not  to 
nfler  loaded  fire-arma  to  be  about,  as  the  least  apark  of  electricity 
readiiii^  the  powder  will  canse  it  to  explode— «nd,  on  having  reasoa 
la  snppoae  that  any  part  of  a  buildmg  has  been  struck,  hnmediately 
to  see  thai  no  combustible  matter  has  been  kindled  by  the  iron,  which 
may  have  conducted  the  electric  fluid,  and  in  so  doing  have  beem 
heated  or  even  melted. 

Jaac  4.— In  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightnings  the  electricst 
ioid  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Coweas,  fkmer,  at  East  Thriston,  shivered  te 
pieoes  a  pressrbedstaad  in  the  kitchen,  ran  along  and  melted  the  bell-wires  at^ 
tached  to  threeraoms;  iatheparlonraclosee-doorwassi^t.  At  this  moment 
Mr.  Coweos  came  in,  and  bin  dog,  which  was  dose  behind  him,  was  killed ; 
Mlo9dedg9M  ta  tkepumge  expioied  909m  ^er.  When  the  alarm  had  a  iitde 
tttimded,  it  was  discovered  that  the  rooms  on  the  second  floOr  weieoa  fira^  the 
Itgbtniog  hating  $eifire  to  the  curtaifu  and  bedrhangingi;  the  flames  weie, 
Iwwever,  soon  happily  extinguisbed.  In  the  staircase  window,  which  froaU 
the  casty  there  is  only  one  pane  of  glass  left  whole.— (Pub. LanoEa). 
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XLvr. 


» 


1810. 

WM. 

Pret 
Max. 

•ure. 
Min. 

Max. 

np. 
Min. 

Rv«p. 

BaiD, 
&c. 

6th  Mo. 

L.Q.        June   22 

Var. 

30-20 

30-20 

74^ 

48° 

23 

SE 

30-40 

30-20 

75 

44 

■ 

24 

SE 

30-20 

30-20 

81 

50 

25 

NE 

30-20 

80-11 

83 

57 

I 

26 

N 

30-11 

30O4 

60 

49 

27 

NW 

S0K)4 

30-00 

67 

47 

28 

E 

S0O6 

3005 

74 

55 

29 

SE 

30-10 

SOKH 

75 

SO 

SO 

Var. 

30-18 

30-14 

75 

50 

7th  Mo. 

NevM.     July    1 

Var. 

30-18 

80-14 

76 

59 

14 

20 

2 

W 

29-85 

29-84 

76 

56 

80 

3 

s 

29-79 

29-44 

70 

53 

11 

24 

4 

sw 

29-64 

29^ 

62 

51 

09 

22 

5 

Var. 

29-91 

29-81 

69 

58 

10 

6 

W 

30-05 

29-95 

72 

49 

14 

7 

SW 

S0O5 

30K)2 

79 

52 

28 

1st  Q.                  8 

Var. 

29-90 

29-88 

78 

52 

09 

17 

9 

W 

29-99 

29-86 

72 

59 

24 

05 

10 

SW 

29-80 

29-79 

75 

48 

19. 

— 

11 

Var. 

29-69 

29-55 

81 

59 

— - 

— 

$ 

12 

W 

29-69 

29-61 

74 

59 

36 

42 

IS 

s 

29-69 

29-65 

74 

55 

29 

FullM.           «   14 

SW 

29^1 

29-75 

67 

SO 

IS 

84 

15 

N 

30-10 

29-96 

68 

49 

12 

06 

16 

W 

30-13 

29-97 

65 

52 

10 

20 

17 

Var. 

29-84 

29-70 

64 

53 

11 

24 

18 

NE 

29-90 

29-85 

67 

52 

18 

19 

N 

29-90 

29-85 

67 

46 

10 

20 

N 

30-10 

29-96 

64 

50 

16 

2-14 

30-40 

29-44 

88 

44 

8«18 

NoTBS  T.  F. — June  28.  Earljr  iit  the  mornivg  Cumidi  were  ob- 
senred  floatiDg  at  dtffinrent  altitudes :  about  1 1  p.  in.  a  very  hard  thun* 
der  storm  came  on. 

«/fi/yl.  Rain  and  lightning  continued  through  the  night.  7.  Gt' 
rosinUus  in  dark  spots  to  NW  about  sunset.  8.  The  same  succeeded 
by  storms.  12.  The  clouds  appear  mountainous  and  electric,  with 
drops  of  rain.  16.  Fleecy  Cumuli  beneath  Cirru  18.  Fine  towering 
CumuUf  and  rather  windy.  19.  Spots  of  doud  before  the  moon.  The 
air  remains  dry,  notwithstanding  the  rain* 

Notes  J.  G. — July  1.    About  seven  o'clock  in  the  erening,  -the 

1 


5!^OT£8,  &c.  (coniinueS). 

atmoiphere  began  to  thicken  in  the  W,  al  which  time  there  were  two 
fery  distioct  cttrrents,  the  lower  £  and  SE— the  upper  W,  which 
won  prevailed*  in  about  an  hour  after,  a  vivid  flash'  of  lightoing— the 
thunder  very  distant^  followed  by  heavy  rain.    Wind  tenipestuous, . 
lightning  very  frequent  in  the  night.- -6.  A  Siratms  on  the  marshes  at 
Biglit.    11.  About  half-past  ^  p.  m.  wind  E,   the  western  horhon. 
began  to  darken,  soon  after  which  there  was  a  hurricane,  the  wind 
blowing  in  all  directions,   but  most  furiously  'from  the  W,  which} 
fiosBj  prevailed:  this  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  storm  of  thun-- 
der,  li^tning,  and  heavy  rain,  which  continued  about  an  hour:  the 
eremng  afterwards  was  fine.    l^.  About  ^  p.m.  a  very  considerable 
thunder  storm  from  the  W,  which  continued  about  half  an  hour,  ao* 
compaaied  with  heavy  rain,  and  laq[e  hail  at  intervals:  Uie  whole 
ifteinoon  unsettled,  with  thunder  at  a  distance,  the  lightning  at  first 
reiy  vivid:  at  half-past  four  an  uncommonly  loud  dap  of  thunder,  re- 
lembling  the  report  of  a  cannon :  evening  fine.    16.  Some  thunder 
iQ  the  i^emoon :  a  Water-spout  at  Ramsgate,  (see  note). 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Baronieter :  Gteatest  height ; 30*40  in. 

Least 29^  in. 

Mean  of  the  period ;. 29'94>  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height ^ 83"" 

Least ,'  -44^ 

Mean  of  the  pieriod • 62® 

Evaporation  (in  20  days) .,....« 3*18  in. 

Bain  (in  the  sane) ., •  •  2*14  hi. 

Thonder  storms  appear  to  have|)revailed  extensively.  That  of  the 
^rst  of  the  seventh  month  did  considerable  damage  at  Sheffield:  that 
of  the  14th  was  attended  with  a  number  of  accidents  (detailed  in  the 
Papers)  in  Middlesex,  Kent,  &c  On  the  15th,  (if  the  date  be  not 
inoorrect)  there  was  a  hail  storm  at  Windsor,  in  which  hailstones  as 
large  aa  common  marbles  ra^^iiged  thcgisdens,  and  beat .  the  fhiit  off 
the  trees. 

Rangaie,  Juijf  16w— During  a  squall  of  thunder  and  rain^  a  stream  of  water^ 
'iensk  or  eight  feet  in  ditmletery  issued  from  a  very  heavy  black  clond  in  th% 
ctst;  which,  after  taking  a  borizontai  direction  towards  the  south^  for  about 
tidf  m  smW,  suddenly  feH  into  the  8e%  a  very  little  distance  from  the  shor^ 
*QthanishvigBoiso^  aginwiBg  thewter  $A  around  in  a  most  extraordinary 
Mamts,  fad  i«bouading.again.to  the  height  of -ssvenil  yardsi^^(FvB.  Lanosa). 
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28 
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78 
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15 
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66 

52 

IS 

69 
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71 
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67 

52 
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Si 
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70 

41 
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8th  Mo. 

Aug.    1 

NW 

29*97 

29*85 

68 

45 

12 

«.. 

2 

NW 

SOOl 

29*92 

7S 

67 

09 

07 

* 

3 

SW 

29-90 
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75 
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17 
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SE 

29-65 
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SW 
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70 
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12 
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72 
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NW 
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59 

28 

41 
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NW 
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NW 
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SO 
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SW 
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53 

53 
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65 

15 

NW 

68 

49 
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NW 
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14 

40 
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NW 
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» 
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NoTXS  T,  Sj^J^  21 .  Moo&  appean  bright ;  and  its  edges  well 
defined,  23.  Cirri  and  Cirroitrati.  24.  Small  meteors,  commonly 
called  falling  stars,  observed.  25.  Cirri  and  spongy  Cumuli.  Distant 
thunder  in  die,  evening.  26.  Cirrottrati  prevail—very  dark  nigh^ 
27.  High  wind  in  squalls. 

Auffiut  6.  Cirrottraiu*  previ^ls. .  9.  Fine  fowa  «f  CimdrMim  abov« 
OmulL  Tlie  noon  appears  ha^  aad  bhaom^*  10.  CSrvt  '«id  CKrw 
ra><nMt  preooded  h%h  wind  ia  iqarila.  II,  Wiady.  Bml^  BRrwu- 
dines  apodeSf  stfll  common.    18.  Wbdj  tod  small  ram.    19.  Tbe 


modificatioii  of  cloud  called  Cirrus  prevalent ;  sqaalls  of  wind  and 
£jiDg  CfiMtffi.    Some  heavy  black  clouds  came  over  about  6  p*  m« 

appeared  haay,  and  indicated  raio^  which  ensued  during  the  night. 

NoTBs  J.  G.-^JfJy  25.  Some  showers  p.  m.  27*  Wind  extremely 
high  all  the  afternoon*  28.  About  1  p.  m.  a-  thunder  sto|m  .with 
howy  rain  and  hail:  several  other  thunder  showers  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  A  house  was  struck  at  Uford,  (see  the  note).  SI.  A 
very  heavy  shower  with  thunder  about  5  p.  m. 

Angiut  S.  A  rainy  night    5*  Thunder  p.m.    13.  Wind  extremelv 

high  from  the  MW.    15.  Rainy  morning.    16.  Wind  high  and  bleak, 

widi  small  rain  most  of  the  day.    18.  Foggy  morning.    19.  Slight 

ibowers  p.  m. 

RESULT& 

Winds  Westerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 80*21    in. 

Least 29-52    in. 

Mean  (of  25  days) 29-848  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 78^ 

Least....  i AXf  \ 

Mean  of  the  period 59*98° 

Evaporation 4'5$  in. 

Rain 4  37  in. 

Thunder  storms  appear  to  have  prevailed  very  extensively  on  an4 
shout  the  fourth  of  the  eighth  month  in  the  north  of  England,  an^ 
m  Scotland.  An  anecdote  in  the  notes,  which  appears  to  belong  t^ 
this  date  exemplifies  the  terror  with  which  even  wild  animals  are  in* 
ipred  by  near  discharges  of  electricity. 

Saturday  se'nmght,  ahout  one  o'clock,  duriqg  a  heavy  storm  of  thundeiv 
li^tning,  and  rain,  the  electric  fluid  struck  the  rcx>f  of  the  Coach  and  Horses 
public-house,  Dfonl,  Essex.  In  its  course  it  took  the  bell-wires,  which  it 
melted  into  the  size  of  small  shot ;  it  then  took  the  door-posts  of  the  padour, 
wbicfa,  with  the  force,  were  shivered  to  splinters  nearly  the  whole  height ;  it 
then  rolled  a  considerable  way  into  the  parlour,  where,  being  evaporated,  it 
totally  disappeared,  leaving  behind  it  a  most  sulphurous  smell,  and  on  the  floor 
a  plaice  scorched  so  much  as  to  be  entirely  black.  Although  several  persons 
were  in  the  parlour  and  rooms  adjacent,  they  received  not  the  least  injury. 

At  Camfbrth,  about  six  miles  from  Lancaster,  daring  a  dreadful  thunder 
norm,  as  a  person  of  the  name  of  Taylor  was  sitting  alone  in  bis  house,  be 
beard  somediing  scratch  at  the  kitcben-door ;  thinking  it  was  the  cat,  he  opened 
die  door;  a  laiga  fbofanart  (or  polecat)  rushed  past  him,  and  sat  down  by  the 
iia.  The  omoi,  astonished,  sat  down  an  his  chair  and  looked  eunestly  at  the 
stBOfs  viriMV  which  also  stared  hard  at  him  |  atlsngth,  after  a  loud  clap  of 
thader,  iha  fi^oliaart  leaped  iifwn  jbe  man's  Up*  whoy  putting  it  into  a  wire 
caga^  eaUbiaed  it  to  his  neighbouis. 
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16 
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18 
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53 
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85 
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Notes  T.  F. — August  26.  Slight  squalls  of  wind  about  10  b.  m. 
27.  Summer  lightoing  during  night  28.  Cirrostratus  disposed  in  long 
strata,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  29.  Light  flee9y  CumuU;  fog  at  in- 
tervals, very  partial.  30.  Sky  thinly  covered  with  Cirrostratus  early. 
Summer  lightning  and  showers  at  night.  31 1  Very  loud  peal  of  thun- 
der, and  hard  rain  about  3  a.m.  Cirri  and  CirrocumuUi  at  night 
very  vivid  lightning  succeeded  by  hard  thunder  showers. 

September  i.  Cirri  tuadCirroatmuii:  teoperatuieiDcretsiag.  2.  Grrif 
Ac.  Wind  (as  is  usual  in  hot  weather)  rises  soon  aftwr  nooo,  and 
fidls  towards  night.  3.  Tofts  of  Gnui  early.  Rain  set  in  about 
5  p.  m.  and  continued  through  the  night,  accompanied  by  lightning. 


Notes,  &c.  (continuei). 

6.  Windy  in  the  daj.  10.  Cirrostratus  and  CirrocumuUts ;  the  former 
prevailing.  Rain  succeeds.  12.  Very  beautiful  sunset.  I  observed 
two  bars  «r  streaks  of  Cirrostrafus  of  a  rich  crimson  cdour,  extend- 
ing from  SW  to  N£  on  a  ground  of  almost  golden  hue,  at  the  apparent 
altitu<le  of  about  9ff,  IS.  Ctrrostraius  disposed  in  beds  of  small 
spots,  succeeded  by  small  rain,  and  wanner  air.  14.  Cirrostraius  and 
Grroeumttlus.  19,  20.  Calm,  heavy,  dull  weather.  Horizon  very 
foggy,  and  sky  overcast. 

Notes  J.  G. — August  21.  A  Siratui  at  night  on  the  marshes. 
82.  Fo^y  morning.  29.  The  same.  SO.  Distant  thunder  and  light* 
ning  about  11  p.  m.  SI.  About  half*past  2  a.  m.  a  tremendous  peal 
of  thunder  resembling  repeated  discharges  of  artillery :  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  extremely  vivid  lightning ;  the  latter  prevailed  through  the 
night,  and  played  particularly  for  a  considerable  time  upon  the  surface 
of  a  barge-load  of  coke^  which  lay  near  the  laboratory :  about  10  p.  tn* 
a  distant  storm  again  perceptible. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  for  the  moet  part  Northerly  and  Easterly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height . .' $0*40  in. 

Least 29*70  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 30*08  in. 

The  whole  for  25,  days. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 85^ 

Least S8* 

Mean  of  the  period G0^5^ 

Evaporation ; . . .  8-98  in. 

Baia , 0*7S  in. 
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Notes.— Ninth  Mo.  20.  Grey  sky :  slight  indications  of  Cumulus 
uniting  with  CirrostraJhu.  21.  A  Stratus  this  night  and  the  last. 
22.  Mostly  clear  a.  m.  then  various  clouds  ending  mNimMts.  23.  AVm- 
bus  to  the  S :  0  shower.  24.  A  very  lively  pink  tinse  in  the  Wat  sunset, 
and  a  fainter  red  in  the  E :  the  wind  sprung  up  fresh,  and  the  night  waa 
cloudy,  with  a  faint  flash  or  two  of  distant  lightning.  25.  A  fine  day. 
26,  27.  Clear:  Stratus  at  night.  28.  The  same:  about  7  p*  m.  a 
bright  blue  meteor  descended  obliquely  in  the  E.  29.  Cloudy :  aome 
appearance  of  an  active  electricity.    30.  Rain  earlv,  after  whic^h  fair. 

Tenth  Mo.  7.  The  nocturnal  Stratus  has  prevailed  (with  gossamer) 
since  the  beginning  of  the  month.  8.  In  the  course  of  this  day,  the 
wind,  which  was  first  N  with  mist,  went  slowly  by  8  to  B,  whea  db* 


NoTiSy  &c.  (cotttimud). 

tant  NinJn  appeared:  and  aAer  aimact-a  swift  tcud  tame  from  thai 
quarter*  9.  About  7  a.  m.  a  slight  shower  or  two.  10, 11,  12.  Brisk 
winds:  Cfrrf:4wMHr  haia.>-43.  Hoar  frost.  l4^l&^Winif^  Cmi. 
16.  a.  m.  wind  £»  drrocwmdiis  passing  toCirrostratus^  in  bars  fVom 
N  CD  Sy  nearly  crossing  the  visible  hemisphere :  in  the  latte^  quarter  t 
haze  tinged  purplish  by  the  sun,  The  wind  sfaifted*ibr «  while  to  9^ 
and  there  was  rain  at  intervals  p.m.    17.  Rain.    18,  19.  Much  wind* 

NoTBs  T.  F,'^September  22.  A  great  disturbance  b£  the  electric 
state  of  the  atmosphere  was  conspicuous*  A  fog  covered  the  ground 
at  sunrise ;  about  nopn  I  observed  Cirri  spread  about  at  a  great  alti* 
tnde :  these  were  succeeded  by  Cirroitrati^  Cirrocumulif  and  CtfamM 
of  various  appearances;  some  large  and  lowering,  others  loose  dark 
coloured  fleeces,  floating  in  a  lower  re^n.  Towards  evening  the 
wind  rose,  and  the  barometer  fell ;  but  the  niffht  turned  out  calm  and 
dear,  and  summer  lightning  prevailed.  23.  Several  modifications  of 
doud.  Clear  night,  and  summer  lightning.  25.  Overcast  at  sunrise ; 
very  dear  day  afterwards;  falling sfiEUSiV  26.  Clear  day,  and  rather 
windy  in  the  middle;  calm  clear  night.  Small  meteors.  27*  Cirro* 
drains  during  the  day,  disposed  in  beds  of  small  aggregates,  extend* 
ing  in  arcs  across  the  zenith.  Clear  night;  small  meteors  frequent. 
29.  Foggy  at  sunrise.  After  it  cleared  o^  Cirrostratus^  dispersed  about 
in  tfaeiitmosphere ;  in  some  places  in  thin  films,  in  others  in  rows  of 
mall  spots.  Cirrocumuliu  also  appeared.  Loose  flocks  of  dark  reddish 
'Cummu  in  a  lower  region.  At  sunset  a  very  highly  coloured  Cirro* 
gtraiui;  on  an  almost  golden  sW,  gave  the  W  horizon  a  very  beautiful 
appeaiance.  Sain  came  on  during  the  night.  30.  The  western  sky 
appeared  deep  red  after  sunset. 

Oaaber  1 .  At  night  the  stars'  light  suddenly  diminished,  and  a  lucid 
burr  '(not  a  halo)  was  observed  round  Jupiter.  2.  Electric  state  of 
the  atmosphere  very  much  disturbed ;  various  modifications  of  cloud. 
A  breeze  rose  from  E  at  10a.m.  Clouds  highly  coloured  at  sunset 
3.  Clear  day;  only  Cumuli  passed  over  wiUi  the  wind.  6.  Cirr(h^ 
eumuH ;  heat  increasing.  12.  Swallows  and  martins  last  seen.  16.  A 
total  change  in  the  weather  took  place  to-day.  An  intervening  current 
from  the  south,  and  the  prevalence  of  Cirrus  and  CirrostratuSf  indi* 
osted  rain,  which  came  on  during  the  evening.  17 — 20.  During  this 
period,  the  weather  was  warm,  accompanied  by  rain  and  high  wind 
at  intervals.    Cirrocumulus  and  Cirrostratut  prevailed  betweeii  th# 


RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  NE  and  £  nearly  to  the  dose  of  theperiod. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*24  in. 

Least 29-30  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*91  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 71^ 

Least 82^ 

Mean  of  the  period &6^ 

Evaporation 2-71  in, 

"       07J8m 
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lOfchMo. 

1810. 

WiniS. 

Preflore. 
ftUi.     Mitt. 

To 
Max. 

np. 
Mitt. 

Evap. 

Rido, 
Ac 

L.  Q.         Oct.  20 

sw 

29*68 

29-60 

64^ 

49° 

91 

. 

21 

sw 

29-60 

29-30 

62 

66 

m^ 

30 

22 

sw 

29*59 

29^ 

60 

48 

53 

2S 

NW 

297S 

29-50 

57 

43 

—. 

24 

N 

SO-16 

29-73 

58 

36 

— 

25 

N 

36-35 

30-16 

52 

S3 

32 

26 

NE 

30-35 

30-21 

52 

44 

-» ' 

27 

Var. 

30-21 

29-68 

-^ 

— . 

.^ 

•i- 

NewM.             28 

Var. 

89-68 

29-54 

54 

31 

14 

92 

29 

■  NW 

09-85 

29-60 

45 

30 

«. 

m^ 

SO 

NW 

S0H>1 

29-85 

45 

27 

.. 

81 

W 

29-85 

29-71 

46 

35 

19 

27 

UthMo. 

Not.    1 

NE 

29-74 

29-68 

53 

37 

». 

«. 

2 

NE 

29-95 

29-93 

48 

46 

.  ... 

«» 

S 
lata                   4 

NE 

NE 

/• 

47 
46 

43 

SO 

29-93 

29-68 

31 

18 

S 

SW 

29-68 

29-17 

45 

35 

-^ 

— 

6 

Var. 

29-17 

28-98 

47 

33 

-^ 

»- 

7 
8 

Var. 
Var. 

^^^^  ' 

■ 

39 

29^3 

28-98 

40 

32 

12 

9 

NE 

2<)-43 

28-60 

53 

38 

— 

J- 

, 

10 

NE 

29-18 

28-50 

50 

43 

— . 

10 

FuUM.               11 

12 
13 

46 

48 

43 

« 

31 

06 

' 

30-15 

28-50 

48 

30 

_« 

14 

SE 

30-15 

29-54 

54 

36 

.• 

. 

IS 

SW 

29-54 

29-27 

58 

53 

.«- 

1-25 

16 

SW 

29-30 

29-20 

58 

49 

... 

« 

17 

SW 

• 

29-46 

29-20 

54 

45 

10 

35 

30-35 

28-50 

64 

'27 

1-58 

4-85 

N0TE8.*— Tenth  Mo.  20.  Windy :  much  drizzling  rain.  21.  Windy: 
tmidl  ram  rstormy  night.  22.  Much  wind :  cloudy  p.  m.,  stonny  night. 
23.  Windy,  cloudy.  24.  Hoar  frost:  Cumulus,  with  the  superior 
clouds,  ending  in  Nimbus:  some  appearance  of  lightnings  with  a  small 
meteor.  25.  Hoar  frost :  Cumulus  ending  in  Nim&s:  meteors.  26*  No 
dew :  cloudy.  28.'  Rain  from  before  sunrise  to  near  sunset.  29a  Cir^ 
rus:  snow  in  the  night:  brisk  wind.    31.  Rain  at  intervals. 

Eleventh  Mo.  1 — 8.  Clondy,  windy:  wet  at  intervals.  9»  A 
shower  mixed  with'  hail  about  noon.  Lofty  piles  of  Cumulus  and  Cu' 
mulosiratuSf  p.  m.,  the  moon  first  very  pale,  then  faintly  obscured  by 
elevated  Cirri  and  haze,  with  a  faint  halo  of  the  largest  oiameter.  At 
9  p*  m.  the  bgrometer,  which  had  risen  to  29-43  began  to  fidl  with  a 


Notes,  See,  (eo^dimid). 

* 
ttroBg  gale  from  the  eastward  and  abondance  of  rain.  10.  At  noon 
the  rain  almted :  the  wind  going  by  S  to  SW,  but  presently  returning 
to.N£.  11.  a. ID.  Clbudj^s  no  dew:  NW.  19>  IS.  Hoar  frost: 
ckmdy :  windy :  misty  at  night.  14.  Very  wet  night.  15.  Maximum 
of  temperature  at  9,  with  the  wind  SW :  stormy  wet  night.  16.  Windy/ 
some  heary  showers  earty. 

Notes  T.  F^^October  21.  The  weather  has  been  much  damper 
ever  since  the  I6th,  so  as  to  render  the  glass  stands  of  a  peculiar  sort 
of  dectrical  instrument  of  no  use,  by  making  them  serve  as  conductors. 
23.  High  wind  all  day.    29.  Stars  hazy ;  very  cold  air. 

November  9.  Wind  rose  during  the  night,  and  became  Tenr  high. 
10.  High  wind  all  day.  A  small  coloured  corona  or  burr  ooserved 
round  the  moon  about  10  p.m.  14.  Before  sunrise  I  observed  the 
douds  towards  the  east  very  highly  coloured  with  red  and  deep  crim- 
loa.    15.  Much  rain  fell  during  the  night. 

RESULTS.* 

Winds  Northerly  in  the  middle,  SW  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

period. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*95  in. 

Least • 28-50  in. 

Mean  of  the  period i 29*59  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 64^ 

Least 27* 

Mean  of  the  period 45*48^ 

Evaporation 1*85  in. 

Rain i  4*85  in. 

MvTBoa^— >An  aitide  ia  the  German  Papers,  dated  from  Waly  on  the  Mense^ 
the  SIM  alt.  says : — On  the  19th  of  this  month,  between  five  and  six  o^dodc  in 
the  evening,  a  luminous  meteor  appeared  to  tha  south,  about  the  distance  of  a 
^Qiftcr  of  a  league  from  the  small  commune  of  Brexeau;  persons  who  atteo- 
tiveW  evsunined  it  assert,  that  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  collectiog, 
floattng  orer  the  place  where  it  was  first  seen,  and  that  when  all  its  parts  had. 
united,  it  appeared  all  at  once  as  a  very  coosidemble  globe  of  fire,  taking  a 
northerly  dtreciion ;  it  spread  terror  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who 
believed  their  houses  would  be  burnt,  and  they  themselves  perish.  This  globe 
wai  aooompanied  by  a  frightful  noise,  which  was  heard  at  tne  distance  of  more 
than  a  league  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  resembled  the  rolling  of  a  rapid  cfaft> 
riot,  at  diners,  the  noise  of  rain  violently  driven  by  the  wind.  It  was  followed 
by  a  very  thick  fog,  and  carried  up  from  the  ground  every  thing  that  it  met  in  its 
passage.  In  crosslne  a  river  it  absorbed  the  water,  which  soon  afterwards  feU 
m  rain.  It  wandered  for  some  time  near  the  village.  One  thing  certain  is,  that 
the  roof  of  a  bouse  was  thrown  down,  which  is  the  only  trace  it  has  left.  It 
was  aooompanied  and  followed  by  an  abundant  rain,  much  lightning,  and  loud, 
daps  of  thunder.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  it  suddenly  turned  into  a 
colomn  of  fire,  whieh,  with  the  fog,  rose  towards  the  heavens.  Inis  made  many 
pcfSQOs  believe  the  fog  was  smoke.  It  renuuued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
this  state,  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  north  of  the  village,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  forest  of  Beaulieu.  This  column  now  sunk  a  little,  and  at  last 
saddenlv  disi^peared,  leaving  a  thick  fog,  which  had  no  smell.  This  pheno* 
eimQo  uited  tmee  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  uaveUed  over  the  spape  qf  half 
a  league. 
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1     .         " 
1810. 

Wind. 

PreiMre. 
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T€ 
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L.  Q.         Nov.  19 
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NW 
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34 
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45 
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■ 
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52 
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21 
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SE 
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53 
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38 
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SE 
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48 

36 

•« 

New  M.             26 
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29-39 
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47 

37 

^i- 

63 

27 

E 

29-22 
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W 
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29 

SE 
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43 

34 

14 
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SO 
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29 
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12th  Mo. 

Dec.    1 

S 

29-70 

29-47 

37 

30 

08 
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SW 

29-89 

30-02 
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25 

.^ 
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SE 

29-95 
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43 

31 

.. 

•^ 
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w 

29-96  29-92 

49 

38 
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M. 

6 

w 

29-95 

29-89 

50 

45 
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s 
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29-42 

52 

41 
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SW 

29-42 

29-36 

46 

34 

_ 
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39 

26 
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NW 

29-94 

29-S9 

36 

26 

m^ 

FuU  M.             10 

SE 

29-60 

29-38 

39 

34 

—• 

74 

11 

NW 

29-90 

29-56 

36 

28 

•» 
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NW 

29-76 
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49 

40 
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m^ 

18 

W 

29*93 

29-80 

51 

49 

32 

^^ 

■ 

14 

W 

29-78 

2966 

52 

38 

«. 

98 

18 

NW 

3006 

29-68 

45 

36 

—« 

16 

Var. 

30-25 

42 

SO 

-« 

17 

SW 

30-10 

29-94 

49 

42 

««. 

— 

* 

18 

Var. 

29.65 

29-45 

50 

57 

38 
25 

19 

53 
5-54 

30-25 

28-94 

1-08 

*  Notes  T.  F. — Naoembcr  16.  Very  windy  showery  night.  17.  Flash 
pf  lightning  about  half-past  6  p.  m.  20.  The  maximum  of  thermome- 
ter at  11  p.  m.  21.  Thunder  clouds  about.  22.  Showers  of  hail  and 
^n;  lightning  at  night.  23.  Flash  of  lightning  at  night.  30.  Moon 
well  defined ;  but  yellowish.    Flashes  of  lightning  observed. 

December  2.  Cirri^  CirrostraHt  and  CirrocumuKf  early ;  succeeded  by 
phange  of  weather.  4.  Very  damp.  5.  Cirrostraius  and  Cirrocumu^ 
fui.  Windy  n^^t  9.  Sky  overspread  with  Cnrocumului,  p.m. 
10;  Upper  current  NN£  to-mght.    11.  A  burr  round  th^  mooni  riioat 


Notes,  &c.  (coniinuedj. 

half-past  10  p.  m.  a  little  coloiired  with  yellow,  red,  and  green,  at  iU 
extremities.  13.  Cirrof^ro^uj  and  Cfrrocumtf/t»  in  the  afternoon :  rain 
came  on  at  night,  accompanied  by  high  wind,  and  increasing,  tem- 
perature. 14%  Very  windy  showery  day ;  but  dear  night.  15.  Earlv 
a.  m.  drrosirattu  waa  spread  about  the  sky,  and  threatened  rain,  lit 
however  cleared :  and  at  night  light  tufts  of  Cirrus^  approximating  to 
CirrosiratuSf  scattered  about,  presented  a  very  curious  sky  by  moon- 
light. 

Notes  J.  G. — November  22.  Rainy  morning — a  heavy  shower  of 
hail  about  1  p.m. — afternoon  extremely  stormy,  with  hail.  23.  Ao 
ignis Jatutu  observed  in  the  marshes  in  the  evening,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  26th.  Several  ignes  Jaiui  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  marshes  at  night— some  of  them  extremely  bright. 
27,  28.  The  ignis Jhtutu  again  seen  in  the  evening — the  following  day 
the  marshes  were  flooded  from  an  overflow  of  the  river,  since  which 
time  they  have  not  been  observed. 

December  S.WUxittrosX.  4.  Very  foggy  morning.  5.  Foggy  mom- 
mg.  6.  Rainy  morning.  9.  White  frost.  10.  Very  rainy  morning—- 
tome  snow  mixed  with  rain.  14.  Night  very  stormy,  with  heavy  rain. 
16.  Evening  very  foggy.     18.  Stormy  day. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable :  Easterly  rather  predominated  in  the  former.  Wes- 
terly in  the  latter  part  of  the  period. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height S025  in. 

Least 28-94.  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*66  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 57° 

Least 25P 

Mean  of  the  period 41*15° 

Evaporation 1-08  in. 

Rain • 5*54  in. 
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SI 

N 
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27 
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NE 
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NE 
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28 
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29-76 
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28 
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E 
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31 
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NE 
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28 
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28 
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NE 
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29 
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NE 
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29 
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NE 
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46 

39 
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- 
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50 
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— 
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52 
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Notes  T.  F.^^December  16.  Cirrostratus  disposed  in  beds,  p.  m. 
17-  Cirroctimtdus  in  the  intervals  of  the  fog  a.m.;  Cirrostratus  p.  m. 
18,  A  burr  round  Jupiter,  20.  Hard  squalls  of  wind  during  the  night. 
21.  Very  high  wind,  particularly  at  night.  25.  High  wind  acconi* 
panied  by  flashes  of  lightning  all  night.  26.  The  marshes  along  the 
Lea  flooded. 

1811.  January  4f,  Very  high  wind.  5.  Dark  fleeces  of  Cumulus 
seen  floating  beneath  Cirri,  which  were  in  a  calm  region  above. 
12.  The  doors  of  the  house  swelled  with  damp.  16.  Cirrostratus  and 
CirroGumvlus^ 


Notes,  &c.  {continued J. 

KoTis  J.  6.— DecemifT  21.  Rainy  morning.  9Q.  Wind  very  high 
an  n%ht.  2^,  Very  windy  night,  with  heavy  nun.  25.  Wind  high  all 
day,  with  rain ;  frequent  lightning  in  the  evening  from  SE«  26.  Wind 
very  boisteroua  early  in  the  morning — day  fine :  the  rain  of  the  last 
three  or  four  days  being  impeded  in  its  passage  to  the  Thames  by  the 
firing  tides,  overflowed  the  banks,  and  filled  the  marshes.  27-  Rainy 
moroing-— wind  blowing  strong  from  the  NW.  28.  Some  snow  in  the 
afternoon.  29.  A  little  snow  in  the  afternoon.  SO*  Clear,  frosty 
morning— some  snow  in  the  evening.  81*  Ground  covered  with  snow 
in  the  morning. 

1811.  Jnnuaty  1.  Snow  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches  fell  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  2.  Snow  at  intervals  during  the  day.  S.  Snowy 
moming^— wind  S.  Thermometer  24^  at  9  a.  m.  ^^  Wind  very  bleak 
and  high  during  the  day ;  continued  all  the  night  of  the  4th  to  blow 
fiiriously  from  the  E  and  N£.  5.  Wind  very  high  all  day.  6.  Day 
very  fine;  wind  abated;  moon  extremely  bright  in  the  evening. 
7.  Wind  again  very  boisterous  in  the  morning;  evening  cloudy^ 
9l  Snowy  morning ;  some  appearances  of  a  thaw  in  the  afternoon ; 
evening  cloudy.  10.  Hoar  frost,  very  thick  fog;  thermometer  20^  at 
9  a.  m.:  the  trees  had  a  most  beautiful  appearance  firom  the  frost,  till 
the  afternoon,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  the  SE  and  S,  and  a  thaw 
commenced,  accelerated  by  a  gentle  rain  hi  the  evening.  11.  Rainy 
mommg;  thermometer  42^  at  9  a.  m.  The  evaporation  since  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  month  has  been  very  considerable,  most  of  the  snow 
having  disappeared  during  the  continuance  of  the  frost ;  an  accident 
to  the  gauge  prevented  its  being  measured. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  for  the  most  part  Northerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 80*51  in. 

Least 29*83  in. 

Mean  (some  of  the  lower  observa- 

tions  wanting) 29*88  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height. bV 

Least 18** 

Mean  of  the  period 35*86^ 

Evaporation  to  the  end  of  the  year 0*99  in. 

The  remainder  of  the  period  imperfect. 
Rain 8*19  in. 


nl 


Notes,  S^c,  fcontinuedj. 


Comparuon  of  the  Winds  and  Weather ,  during  thejbregoing  two  periods^ 

toiih  the  same  in  the  Island  of  Iceland, 

A  Register  of  the  Weather  kept  at  Reikiavik  in  Iceland,  and  pub- 
lished in  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie's  Travels,  offers  the  following  interesting 
points  of  comparison  with  the  weather  in  Britain,  during  the  fore  part 
of  this  winter : — 


1610. 
Dec.        6 
10 
14 

18 

20 
23—27 


29—31 

1811. 
Jan.    1 — 3 

8—10 
14—18 


At  Stratford. 
Wind  S:  showery. 
—  SE:  rainy. 

'  W:  much  rain. 
Var:  rainy. 


Wind 


SW:  rainy. 

W  and  NW  chiefly: 
but  once  NE,  about 
two  inches  of  rain  in 
the  first  three  days. 

NW  and  N:  fine  days, 
with  a  little  snow. 

NE:  very    cold    and 

snowy. 
Weather  as  above. 
Weather  the  reverse  of 

the  above. 


At  Reikiavik. 
NE:  a  gale. 
NE:  clear. 
NE:  clear. 
NE :  rained  a  little,  and 

froee  acain. 
Heavy  sn^. 
NE:  all  fine  days. 


SE:  a  gale  the  whole 
time, with  much  rain. 

Southerly  gales,  with 

rain. 
Weather  as  above. 
Weather  the  reverse  of 

the  above. 


From  a  third  Register,  kept  at  the  intermediate  distance  of  180 
miles  from  Stratford,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  our  Island,  viz.  that 
of  Thos.  Hanson,  at  Manchester,  it  may  now  be  shown  that  the  con- 
trast of  Stratford  with  Reikiavik,  was  not  the  result  of  local  causes. 

At  Manchester^  Dec, 6.  WindS:  rainy.  10.  E:  snow;  (here  the 
mtermediate  station  has  an  intermediate  current.)  14.  S:  boisterous 
with  rain.  18.  S:  fine.  20.  S:  rainy.  23—28.  SW  chiefly:  about 
an  inch  of  rain.  29—31.  N:  fair.  1811.  Jan.  1—8.  N,  NE,  and  E, 
with  snow.  9,  10.  SE :  clear  and  variable.  14—18.  Westerly  gales, 
with  about  an  inch  of  rain. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  on  many  days  in  the  course  of  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  winter  of  1810 — 11,  the  greater  part  of  Britain  was 
subject  to  a  current  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  Iceland:  and  this  obtained  whether  the  Winds  were 
Northerly  or  Southerly.  That  it  should  snow  and  freeze  in  Iceland, 
while  we  have  mild  weather  about  London,  seems  perfectly  natural : 
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but  it  has  probably  never  been  suspected,  that  our  periods  of  frost  are 
contemporaneous  with  their  intervals  of  rain  and  thaw. 

This  subject  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  more  particular  investiga- 
tioD,  but  the  paucity  of  observations  with  instruments  in  Iceland 
presents  a  great  obstacle :  yet  a  good  comparison  may  be  formed  on 
the  general  reports  of  such  as  visit  that  island  in  trading  vessels. 

Earthquakes  iv  Italy. 

'^  At  Panna,  in  the  night  between  the  24th  and  25th  Dec.  (1810,)  there  was 
a  very  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Several  persons,  who  came  from  the 
midnigbt  mass,  were  thrown  down  in  the  streets.  In  Geiiois-street,  all  the 
chimnies  tumbled  down,  and  several  houses  sustained  considerable  damage.^ 

''  The  earthquake  seems  to  have  extended  quite  across  Italy. — An  article, 
dated  Verooa,  December  25,  says : — *  We  yesterday  experienced  here  the  shock 
of  aD  earthquake,  the  heaviest  I  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted  ten  seconds,  and  its 
directioa  was  firom  N  to  S. — Some  few  persons  were  hurt,  but  n6  lives  were 
kMt/'— Another  from  Genoa,  of  the  26tb,  says: — '  At  one  o'clock  in  theai^ 
tetnoon,  we  felt  here  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake,  in  the  direction  from 
£  to  W.  It  lasted  from  eight  to  ten  seconds,  set  the  bells  a  ringing,  and  pro- 
duced much  confusion  amongst  the  furniture  of  the  inhabitants.  Three  old 
houses  tumbled  down.  No  farther  mischief  was  done  either  here  or  in  the 
aeighboorfaood.'  ^ 

WlHTER  ThCNDER  StORMS. 

**  The  phenomeoon  of  a  thunder  storm  on  Christmas  day,  (1810,)  was  not 
coofined  to  this  country,  but  was  experienced  in  several  places  in  Germany, 
and  followed  by  so  dreadful  a  gale  of  wind,  that  many  houses  were  blown 
down,  and  the  heavy  laden  waggons  on  the  public  roads  overturned.*' 


WiKTER  XK  Siberia. 

**  Letters  from  various  districts  in  Siberia,  dated  in  October  last,  mention  that 
the  winter  has  commenced  unusually  early  in  that  country.  The  cold  set  in  in 
the  middle  of  September,  and  the  snow  fell  in  such  quantities,  as  to  prevent 
the  harvestj  which  was  very  abundant,  from  being  entirely  got  in.''«-»(pAPsas.} 
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1st  Mo. 

1811. 

> 

Wind. 

Prrtnire. 
Max.     MiD. 

Tci 
Max. 

np. 
Min. 

Evap. 

Rain, 

L.  Q.          Jan.  17 

NW 

29*82 

29-75 

510 

390 

SO 

18 

W 

29-96 

29-80 

40 

32 

.«. 

19 

NW 

30-48 

30-40 

41 

27 

.. 

20 

S£ 

30MH 

30-15 

40 

30 

_ 

» 

21 

SW 

30-15 

30-10 

38 

31 

—. 

22 

NW 

30-20 

30-20 

36 

31 

12 

2S 

SB 

30-31 

30*30 

40 

33 

.« 

New  M.              24 

N 

30-50 

30-47 

39 

31 

m^ 

25 

Var. 

30-54 

30-51 

87 

27 

—. 

26 

W 

30-36 

30*08 

42 

31 

08 

6 

27 

NW 

29-64 

29*60 

40 

25 

_ 

' 

28 

NW 

29«5 

29-63 

31 

19 

.. 

' 

29 

NW 

29-76 

29-63 

27 

14 

_ 

30 

N 

29-78 

29-55 

34 

21 

.^ 

l6t  Q.                 Si 

£ 

29-18 

29-08 

45 

34 

13 

31 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.    1 

s 

29-43 

29-29 

46 

35 

-i— 

— . 

2 

£ 

29-68 

29*55 

46 

38 

-i- 

3 

S 

29-90 

29*60 

49 

29 

•■^■^ 

4 

SE 

30-13 

30*10 

48 

30 

5 

£ 

30O5 

29*72 

46 

35 

^^ 

» 

6 

S 

29-65 

29-52 

51 

45 

—^ 

7 

SW 

29*82 

29*60 

52 

39 

45 

18 

Full  M.                8 

SW 

29-74 

29-58 

49 

40 

— i- 

9 

N 

2978 

29*62 

47 

41 

.— 

.^ 

10 

S 

29-85 

29*70 

52 

48 

— 

— 

11 

SW 

29-55 

29*37 

52 

45 

34 

47 

12 

SW 

29-34 

29-30 

49 

35 

^^^^ 

... 

13 

SW 

29-34 

29-25 

40 

35 

16 

44 

14 

NW 

29-68 

29-21 

42 

35 

— 

15 

£ 

29-80 

29-15 

42 

36 

— 

— 

30-54 

29-08 

52 

14 

1-58 

1-46 

• 

Notes  T.  V.^^anuary  20.  Cirri  and  Cirrostrati  observed.  26.  Cold 
increasing^  although  the  wind  was  SW;  a  white  frost.  27.  I  observed 
an  arc  of  Cirrostratus  to  extend  across  the  zenith  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.     Snow  fell  during  the  night. 

February  2.  About  9  p.  m.  I  observed  a  lunar  halo.  I  took  the 
diameter  of  its  area  with  a  quadrant,  which  was  about  40^.  3.  Showery 
morning;  towards  evening  1  observed  red  coloured  Cirroiirati  in  an 
apparently  calm  region  ;  while  fleecy  Ctfinii/f ^floated  beneath  them  ia 
the  wind.  The  Cirroiirati  refracted  a  fine  red  tint,  labile  the  CumuUf 
passing  under,  and  making  the  same  angle  with  the  sun,  appeared 
blackish.    4.  White  frost,  succeeded  by  thaw.    About  8  p.  m.  a  lunar 
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halo  of  about  40^  diameter  appeared  for  a  few  minutes  during  Ae 
panage  of  a  Cirrostrahu  before  tbe  moon*  5.  Sky  variously  spotted^ 
•treaked  and  freckled  with  CirroshnUus  in  the  mornings  and  with  Cir« 
roaamtku  at  night.  6.  Temperature  much  increased.  In  the  evening 
I  obaerved  a  double  lunar  corona ;  that  ia,  a  small  one  within  a  larger 
one.  I  have  observed  that  coronas  as  well  as  halones  are  generally 
prognostics  of  approaching  rain,  kc.  ?•  Cirrus^  Cirrostratus^  and 
GfTocumuhu  preceded  showers  of  rain  and  hail.  8.  Sky  highly  co- 
loured at  sunrise ;  at  night  I  observed,  by  the  motion  of  the  clouds^ 
that  there  were  two  currents  of  air.  10.  Frogs  observed  about. 
Thrush  sings.     13.  Hard  shower  of  hail  about  noon. 

NoTBs  J.  6. — January  20.  White  frost.  28.  A  little  snow  in  the 
morning.  29»  SO.  White  frost.  Thermometer  IS""  kt  Plaistow.— Wind 
very  boisterous  in  the  evening;  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  {abool 
three  inches)  fell  during  the  night,  wind  £,  blowing  very. strongs 
dl.  Rainy  morning:  barometer  falling,  evening  stormy. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height .' 30*54  ta. 

Least 1 29-08  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-80  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 52? 

Least 14^ 

Mean  of  the  period 38-05^ 

Evaporation 1*58  in. 

Rain  . .  • 1*46  in. 

Meteoe. — **  On  tbe  night  of  the  36th  of  Janaary,  a  largo  globe  of  fii% 
of  a  very  deep  red,  was  seen  to  pass  through  the  air,  at  Wasserbourg,  a  smaE 
town  of  Bavaria,  ten  leagues  from  Manich ;  it  descended  gently,  and  fell  into 
Ibe  Inn  without  explosion/'  Supposing  the  appearance  in  question  to  have  beea 
a  large  elevated  Meteor^  this  apparent  fall  into  the  rher  was  probably  a  de- 
-oeption  of  sight.— L.  H. 

SUSUABIVE  VOLCAKO. 

Si.  Miehaer$yAgoret,  Feb.  17.—"  On  the  26tb,  27th,  and  28th  oChamry  ttaa 
island  again  experienced  several  very  severe  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  Ou  the 
Slst,  a  tremendous  explosion  of  smoke  and  flames  issued  from  the  water^  at  tka 
distance  of  half  a  league,  or  two  Englihh  miles  fW)m  the  shore,  to  the  W  of 
our  bland.  The  scene  was  awful  beyond  all  description,  and  from  the  bowels 
of  the  inflammatory  substance,  upwards  of  80  fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean,  issued 
imokey  fire,  cinders,  ashes,  and  stones,  of  an  immense  size  Quantities  of 
dMecent  kinds  of  fish  floated  on  the  surfiice  of  the  sea  towards  the  shor». 
This  dreadful  eruption  of  fire  has  perhaps  been  the  saving  of  the  island  aod  its 
inhabitants.''— (Papcbs.) 
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2d  Ma 

1811. 

Wind. 

Prea 
Max. 

sure. 
Mill. 

Tei 
Max. 

op. 
MiD. 

£?ap. 

RaiOy 

L.  Q.          Feb.  16 

NW 

29-95 

29-36 

40° 

25° 

18 

17 

NW 

30-20 

30-18 

38 

29 

47 

18 

S£ 

30-14 

3005 

45 

31 

— 

19 

E 

29-99 

29-82 

41 

SO 

_ 

20 

£ 

29-74 

29-70 

40 

34 

... 

21 

£ 

29-51 

29-27 

51 

39 

15 

22 

S 

29-18 

2909 

54 

35 

— 

New  M.             23 

SE 

29-25 

29-25 

54 

41 

16 

24 

24 

SE 

29-18 

29-04 

51 

37 

-» 

— 

, 

25 

SW 

29-40 

29-H 

49 

S8 

— 

18 

26 

W 

29-90 

29-25 

55 

42 

_ 

27 

W 

29-65 

29-50 

49 

40 

42 

— 

28 

s 

29-78 

29-50 

52 

40 

09 

08 

3d  Mo. 

March    1 

w 

29-78 

29-58 

47 

38 

— 

— 

1st  Q.                   2 

w 

29:80 

29-80 

52 

46 

26 

05 

S 

w 

30-00 

30-00 

54 

42 

— . 

4 

w 

30-02 

30<X) 

55 

46 

... 

' 

5 

s 

29-80 

29-35 

55 

♦2 

— 

— 

* 

6 

w 

29«3 

29-46 

52 

48 

46 

S3 

7 

w 

29*39 

29-30 

57 

48 

— 

— 

8 

s 

29-78 

29-33 

.58 

34 

— 

52 

9 

NW 

30-46 

30-20 

45 

34 

35 

FullM.               10 

w 

80-52 

30-47 

53 

40 

— 

11 

Var. 

30-48 

30-46 

56 

41 

•. 

12 

S£ 

30-46 

30^2 

53 

38 

— 

IS 

NE 

30-40 

30-34    52 

39 

27 

14 

NE 

30-38 

30-34  i  49 

36 

— 

15 

£ 

30-39 

30-35 

48 

29 

— 

16 

£ 

30-31 
30-52 

30-25 

54 

27 

30 

29-04 

58 

25 

2-93 

1-58 

Notes  T.  F. — February  17.  This  aAernoon  appeared  Cirrostrq^us  of 
various  figures,  Cirrocumulus  and  fleeces  of  Cumulus.  18.  Various 
modificatioDS  of  cloud  again  to  day.  24.  Gentle  showers  with  clear 
intervals.  25.  The  moon  appeared  of  a  deep  brazen  colour.  28.  A 
lunar  corona  succeeded  by  showers. 

March  1.  Cirrostratus  as  usual  prevailed  between  the  showers. 
S.  Cirrostratus  and  Cumulus  prevail.  A  lunar  corona  round  the  moon 
•II  the  evening,  and  sometinies  a  halo.  4,  5.  A  few  Cirri  and  Cirro^ 
ttratii  windy.  6.  I  observed  Cirrus^  iqpproximating  to  Cirrostratus^ 
dispoiod  in  fiunt  whitish  transversa  bars^  and  formiog  a  kind  of 
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reticular  plexus,  or  net  work  io  the  xenith :  a  windy  night.  8.  The 
wind  got  to  the  N£,  and  was  high  at  night.  10.  Fleeces  of  Cumulus 
richly  coloored  by  the  rising  sun.  IS.  Clear  morning :  as  the  day  ad* 
▼anced  I  obserred  Grri  of  various  diapes  ramifying  in  all  directions, 
CirroUraiij  and  Cirrocumulu  In  a  lower  region  Cumuli  floated  along 
in  the  wind.  The  general  appearance  of  the  clouds  to-day  indicated 
a  great  disturbance  of  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere :  ve^  si* 
mUar  kind  of  weather  prevailed  during  last  September,  and  a  curious 
circumstance  which  then  took  place,  happened  again  on  the  return  to 
diy  of  the  same  kind  of  weather ;  namely^  the  irregular  pulsation  of 
the  deetric  bells  of  Oe  Luc^s  column.  14.  Only  Cumuli  passed  over 
with  the  wind.  The  electric  bells  of  De  Luc's  column  pulsate  very 
irregularly.    15-  Clear  night,  falling  s^ars  seen. 

Notes  J.  G. — March  1.  About  a  quarter  past  2  p.  m.  a  Nimhus 
pusecl  o9ef^  discharging  rain ;  after  wbidi  a  rainbow  appeared,  the 
coburt  of  the  coroplementaiy  bow  extremely  distinct.  2.  Wind  very 
high  all  night.  S.  A  large  halo  round  the  moon  in  the  evening.  6.  A 
ahower  of  hail  about  noon— evening  rainyi-r-wind  high.  ?•  Wind  high 
in  the  mornings— aftemooo  very  sbow^--^vfaiiiy  and  night  stonjsy, 
8.  Rainy  morning,    12.  Foggy  nu>roing. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height. . . , $0*52  in. 

Least ,  V 29-0*  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29'82  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height.  * . . , 58^ 

Least 25*' 

Mean  of  the  period 43*93^ 

Evaporation , . » « 2*93  in. 

Rain 1*58  in. 
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54 
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NE 
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56 

81 
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'  Notes  T.  ¥,^—March  18.  This  evening  Cirri f  becoming  ChrostraHf 
observed.  De  Luc's  electric  bells  quite  silent.  19.  Cirrocumidu$  and 
gentle  showers.  Electric  bells  ring  weak,  but  regularly.  20 — ^22.  During 
this  period  mild  winds  and  damper  air  prevailed.  Electric  bells  pul- 
sated pretty  regularly :  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  fleecy  evanescent 
Cumuli  indicated  clear  weather.  The  electric  bells  became  silent  at 
night.  23.  Cloudy;  fine  purple  and  yellow  coloured  sunset.  Bells 
silent.  24.  Very  clear;  only  faint  streaks  of  the  Linear  Cirrus, 
25.  Early  I  observed  Cirrus,  ramifying  about  in  all  directions,  and 
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beoomiDg  Cirrosirahts  and  Ctrroemmikuf  fieeqr  CumuU  floated  in  the 
wind  beneath  them.  Belb  silent.  27.  Cimu  prevailed  this  evening, 
and  became  Cirrostratus^  coloured  by  the  setting  sun.'  B^lb  begin  to 
Ying  again.  28,  29.  Cimu  and  Cirrostrttius,  Belb  ringing  irregu-i 
larly,  or  at  intervals. 

April  1.  A  meteor  seen  to  SW  about  9  p.m.  2,  S.  OrrostrahLS^ 
and  Cirrocumulus  alternately  prevail.  4.  This  afternoon  fleecy,  rocity, , 
and  mountainous  Cumuli  i  in  a  higher  region  Cirrostratus  and  Cirro*, 
cumulus  in  diferent  places,  the  latter  most  abundant  during  the  day,* 
bat  the  former  ultimately  prevailed,  and  at  night  exhibited  a  lunar 
halo,  of  the  usual  diameter,  Le.  between  40°  and  50^.  From  the 
24th  March  the  electric  bells  rang  irregularly  till  about  the  14th 
April,  when  they  rang  regularly  and  loud  till  the  18th,  when  they 
ceased^  and  have  not  rung  since. 

NoTXs  J.  Q.-^MarA  16—18.  White  frost.  20.  Evening  much 
donded — ^wind  high.  21.*  A  little  rain  early  in  the  morning.  23.  White 
frost.     SO.  Morning  foggy.    S).  Very  cloudy  day.  | 

April  6.  White  firost  and  fo^y.    7.  Some  gentle  rain  and  some 
snow  in  .the  morning,  day  very  cloudy  and.cokL  .  1^—16.  Scpe  gedftle  • 
fefreshing  showers. 

RESULTS,  ! 

I 
Winds  variable,  but  chiefly  Northerly.  ! 

Barometer:  Greatest  height. ..,30-61  in. 

Least ....«'i.i ..29'52in. 

Mean  of  the  period ,  •  • . .  30*12  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height  r  .,.•., 65^  | 

Least 2ff* 

Mean  of  tboperled 46*75° 

Evaporation  ....I. '; 2*4?in. 

Kain 0'62in.  , 

I 
F&AircE.  Hat/ Storm.— The  departments  of  A^n,  and  the  Upper  Mame,  in 
Pianoe,  were,  at  the  bqpmiiiig  of  April|  y^ited  by  a  d)readfal  hai)  stonn.  which 
kiUed  many  perunUf  as  well  as  cattle^  destroyed  tbe  vines^  aod  did  much  mil- 
diief  besides.  Many  of  the  hail  stones  were  five  Inches  long,  and  two  inches 
diameter,  and  weighed  six  ounces.  The  storm  was  sacceeded  by  a  frost,  which 
lasted  two  days. 

laBLAHD.  Met eoTd-^April  5,  at  teif  d^dock  at  lAght,  a  laige  and  most  bril* 
Kant  meteor  passed  in  a  northerly  direction  orer  the  eastern  extremity  of  Belfittt. 
It  was  of  a  most  beautifiil  and  viyid  white,  and  appeared  to  expand  itself  coi^ 
siderably  as  itpassedy  with  an  ondalatovry  mDtton,r-<PAP£|ts)» 
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Notes  T.  "P. — Aprtt  17.  Only  Cumutiu  observed.  18.  Nimbi 
p6uring  hail  and  rain.  19*  Cirrus  appeared  early,  followed  by  Cirro^ 
siratuSf  CirrocumuIuSf  and  Cumulus^  and  eventually  by  Nimbus  and 
ahowers.  21.  Cirrus  extending  it8  fibres  along  with  the  current  of 
ipr.  In  a  lower  region  Cwnuli  'float  alo^g  in  diftrent  plaoQSt  the 
JoiMr  ones  bhok  and  lowering.  The  ouckow  and  Bwallow  first  seen* 
A  luoid  meleor  observed  about  3  {».  m^  22-«-25.  drmuy  CfrrMraiu9i 
CirrocumuluSf  Cu/mukiSt  and  CunmhiPNihiS^  of  varteus  figures  con* 
tinually  prevail,  with  summer  hghtning  and  dry  air.  26»  27.  Same 
kind  of  clouds  with  showers.  28.  The"^  multiform  appearance  of.  the 
Cirrotirahu  exhibited  a  beautiful  akgr  this  afternoon ;  in  some  places 
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it  was  finely  undukUedf  then  became  reticular^  and  lastly  con/iised  va^ 
four.  Cirrocumulus  jand  Cumuhu  also  seen ;  showers  late  in  the  even* 
ing.  S9,  SO*  Nimbi  (with  cirrose  fibres  extending  from  them)  pouring 
down  ahowers* 

JUisy  1.  Continued  showers  through  the  day*  2,  S.  Showers  with 
dear  intervals.  4.  Only  CumuU  to-day.  6--8.  Showery  at  times* 
9.  Rainy.  11.  Crrroc^a^tM  coloured  by  setting  sun*  12-^14.  Cirrui^ 
te.  Sky  deep  blue  in  the  eastern  horizon.  On  the  ISth  only  Cumtdi: 
14th9  Cirri  and  CumuU,  15.  Only  Cumuli  in  forenoon.  Towards, 
efening  Cirrus^  Cirrosiratus^  and  Cirrocumulus,  in  different  altitudes, 
by  approaching  and  collasping,  formed  very  dense  Nimbi:  and  ex- 
hibited very  various  tints  and  unusual  appearances,  which  ended  in  rain. 
The  electric  bells  of  De  Luc*8  column  were  silent  fill  the  7th  May, 
when  they  began  to  ring,  and  have  continued  ringing,  more  or  less 
r^;ulariy,  till  the  present  time. 

NoTXS  J.  6.*-/fpn/  IS.  Showers  and  sunshine — in  the  twilight  of 
the  evening  a  brilliant  meteor  descended  in  the  £,  of  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  Venus— 4here  were  heavy  clouds  in  the  N£  horizon  at 
sunset,  with  much  haze  above  them.  19.  Cirrus,  Cumulus^  and  Cir^ 
rosirahu  clouds,  with  a  strong  easteriy  breeze.  20.  The  first  swallow 
made  its  appearance  this  forenoon.  21.  Some  lightning  in  the  even- 
mg.  22.  Some  distant  thunder  heard  this  morning — ^much  lightning 
m  the  NW  at  night.  23.  Some  rain  about  5  a*m. — the  cuckow  heard 
tiiia  morning.  24,  Foggy  morning.  29.  Wind  high  from  the  SW  in 
the  morning,  widi  showers — afternoon,  wind  increased,  with  rain 
mixed  with  hall-— some  thunder  at  a  distance. 

May  1 .  Gentle  showers  during  the  day*  2.  Showeiy  day.  S.  Veiy 
cloudy,  with  showers.  5*  Wind  very  high  from  the  SW  all  day,  with 
showers'— generally  clouded.  6.  Morning  very  fine,  wind  gone  down, 
changed  in  the  course  oftlie  last  night  to  the  eastward ;  afternoon  very 
ctomfy,  with  showers ;— night  rainy,  wiad  high.  9.  Rainy  morning; 
continued  to  rain  till  towards  evening,  which  was  fine — some  distant 
thunder  in  the  afternoon.  10.  Showery  and  fine ;  towards  evening  a 
rainbow,  and  some  distant  thunder.  IS.  Some  lightning  in  the  even* 
ing. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable,  hot  mostly  Southerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height S0O5  in. 

Least 29«  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 2970  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height. 85^ 

Least 34*^ 

Mean  of  the  period 57*19^ 

Evaporation : 9*42  in. 

Rain 1-79  in. 
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Notes  T.  F. — Maif  16,  17.  Cirrus  and  Cirrosfratus  followed  by 
Nimbi;  but  do  rain  fell  hereabout.  Distant  thunder  heard.  18.  Close 
day:  in  the  afternoon  various  modifications  of  doud  appeared;  in 
some  places  they  showed  a  tendency  to  Cirrocumidus,  in  others  NimU^ 
Jication  seemed  rapidly  going  on ;  about  5  p.m.  the  sky,  seen  behind  a 
large  Cumulostratus  under  the  setting  sun,  was  of  a  deep  brownish  lake 
colour :  as  evening  approached  mountainous  clouds  rose  majestically 
in  the  horizon,  while  others  above  were  fringed  with  bright  gold  s  rain 
succeeded  in  the  night.  20.  A  uniform  mass  of  cloud  obscured  tlie 
sky  at  sunrise ;  as  the  day  advanced  it  broke^  and  divided  itself  into 
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several  dislinct  modifications.  Cirroeumtdus  of  various  figures,  in  some 
places  looking  like  wind-rows  of  hay,  in  others  consisting  of  small 
round  NubeatUtf  appeared ;  as  well  as  Cimu  spread  out  in  continuous 
sheets  i^iproaching  to  Ctrrostratus^  while  flocks  of  Cumuhu  floated 
sk»g  in  the  wind  below.  In  the  wind  about  noon  I  observed  a  Cirrus 
doud  of  a  very  remarkable  figure ;  it  consisted  of  many  light  tufts  of 
a  sort  of  horte-skoejiguref  rising  one  above  another.  In  the  evening 
tlie  distinct  modifications  were  lost  in  a  general  haziness  of  a  reddish 
ooloar ;  in  some  places  blackish  spots  appeared,  which  were  the  Nuclei 
on  which  Nimbi  formed,  and  thunder  storms  continued  through  the 
night.  21,  22.  Thunder  storms  with  fiiir  intervals.  23.  Cumtf/t  alone 
eaiiy:  in  evening,  streaks  of  Ctrru^  above  them;  some  clouds  showed 
a  tendency  to  Cirrocumulus.  24.  Cirrocumulus  followed  by  increased 
beat,  and  evening  lightning.  25.  Cirrostratus  strewed  at  different  al- 
titudes, also  Cirrocumulus  and  Cumulus:  in  the  evening  Cirrostratus 
becomes  dense,  and  approaches  to  Nimbus.  26.  Various  clouds, 
evening  lightning.  27*  Cirrus  ramifying  about,  becomes  Ci'rro- 
OratuSf  which  obscures  the  sky.  SO.  Cirri  and  Cumuli,  followed  by 
undulated  and  plane  Cirrostratus.  31.  Stormy  day ;  upper  currents 
blow  in  various  directions. 

June  4.  Various  clouds  through  the  day :  in  the  evening  extensive 
beds  of  Cirrocumulus,  5.  Showers.  6.  CirrocumuluSf  Cumulus^  itc. 
In  evening  a  thm  sheet  of  Cirrostratus  exhibited  a  fiunt  ill-defined 
simple  lunar  halo*  7.  In  the  evening  a  simple  lunar  corona.  12.  Va- 
rious clouds,  with  light  showers:  while  at  Plaistow  with  Mr.  Howard, 
I  observed  large  CumuU  pass  under  ramifying  Cirrus^  which  rapidly 
(in  consequence)  became  small  flimsy  CirrocumuU^  and  presented  a 
beantifnl  piece  of  sky. 

Notes  J.  O.^^May  15th.  Very  considerable  appearances  of  a  storm 
in  the  W  in  the  evening.  16.  Some  distant  thunder  in  the  afternoon- 
appearance  of  a  heavy  storm  in  the  W  at  the  same  time.  18.  Some 
gentle  tain  in  the  morning.  19.  Gentle  rain  most  of  the  day. 
20.  Lightning  very  frequent  in  the  evening-^thunder  at  a  distance-^ 
^ut  10  p.nu  a  very  vivid  flash ;  immediately  after  which,  a  brilliant 
meteor  descended  in  the  SE.  21.  About  4  a.  m.  a  heavy  thunder 
storm,  the  thunder  remarkably  loud— morning  rainy.  22.  Evening 
rather  stormy;  very  frequent  lightning,  and  thunder  at  a  distance. 
87.  Bvenfag  rath^  clouded^  with  some  lightning.  28.  Very  doiidy 
moroing,  wind  high  from  the  SW.  29.  Wind  ^ery  high  all  day— 
ftequeat.  lightning  in  the  evening.  31.  Some  rain  in  the  morning, 
*fth  thunder. 

Jwe  2.  Very  rainy  day.  8.  Frequent  thunder  and  lightning  in  the 
ffenmgy  witkb^h  wind. 


NoTMs,  Arc.  (continued). 

RESULTS. 
Winds  Variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height « . .  80^  in. 

Least., 294610. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*88  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height , . .      88^ 

Least.. 39** 

Mean  oi  the  period 6S'19* 

Evaporation 4*20  in. 

Rain 1-92  in. 

ExTaAOEDiirARt  Metkoe. 

On  the  first  daj  of  this  pyUA^  aboot  half  past  8  p.  m.  a  vary  singular  1«- 
mipous  meteor  was  seen  to  theNNW  of  Geneva^  passing  over  Fraace:  the 
same  appears  also  to  have  been  seen  from  Taru.  It  nad  at  first  the  shape  of 
the  letter  8,  and  was  very  slow  in  its  apparent  motion,  being  visible  for  seven 
or  eigjit  uiiolites,  till  concealed  by  a  cloud :  it  was  aoconipanied  by  a  kind  of 
whizzing  noise.  Professor  Pictet,  on  comparing  the  different  obser\'ations, 
conclu£d  that  it  was  elevated  24^  leagues  above  the  earth's  surface.— (See 
NiCHOLsoN^s  Journal,  vol.  xxx.  pa.  316.) 

Tornado. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  aboat  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  destructive  ph^ 
Bomenon  appeared  at  Bonsall,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  A  singular  motion 
was  observed  in  a  cloud  of  a  serpentine  form,  which  moved  in  a  drciilar  di- 
rection, from  S,  by  W  to  N,  extending  itself  to  the  ground*  li  began  near 
Hoptoo,  and  continued  its  course  about  five  or  six  miles  in  lengtli,  and  about 
four  or  five  hundred  yanis  in  breadth,  tearing  up  plantations,  levelling  bams, 
walls,  and  miners'  cots.  It  tore  up  large  asn  trees,  cinrrying  them  from  SO  to 
SO  yards;  and  twisted  the  tops  firom  the  trunks,  conveying  them  from  50  to  lOO 
yards  distance.  Cows  were  lifted  from  one  field  to  another,  and  injured  bj 
the  fall ;  miners'  huddle-tubs,  wash-vats,  and  other  materials,  carried  to  a  coih 
ttderable  distance,  and  forced  into  the  ground.  This  was  aitiended  with  a  moat 
tremendous  hail  storm,  stones,  and  lumps  of  ice  were  measured  froip  uinc  to 
12  inches  circumference,  breaking  windows,  injuring  cattle,  &c. — (P.  LEDOsa.) 

Agitation.  OP  t«e  Sea  at  Plymouth* 

An  alarming  and  most  uncommon  flux  and  reflux  of  the  se^  took jriaoa  lfl9 
31,  Goauaendng  about  3  a.  m.  and  aot  finally  tenainaisog  till  lea.  'Hie  sea  foU 
instantaneously  about  four  feet,  and  immediately  rose  aboyt  eight  feet :  univenMi) 
consternation  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  port.  The  vessels  in  Catwater  were 
thrown  about  m  the  greatest  confusion ;  many  dragged  their  anchofs,  somo 
drifted,  and  several  lost  their  bowsprits  and  yards.  About  a  qoarter  before 
seven  the  sea  rose  to  the  heiebtof  11  feet,  and  again  receded.  At  half-past 
nine  the  tide  (half-flood)  suddenly  stopped ;  and,  in  a  moment,  ebbed  six 
inches  and  a  half;  at  ten  it  ebbed  again  m  the  same  most  extraardinary  manner, 
and  then  flowed  as  usual  to  high  water.  Two  gales  fiivwn  $$W  and  S»  prscecfed 
this  astonishing  phenomenon ;  but  at  the  time  of  its  occunance  the  wind  was 
hghtatSSW.* 

June  8. — About  four  o'clock,  the  tide  again  flowed  and  ebbed  several  foea  in  at 
many  minutes,  which  continued  at  intervals  for  the  space  of  tonr  oar  five  hpanw 
daring  which  tha  immense  swell,  commoaly  called  a  6oar,  drove  into  the  har- 
bours of  Sutton  Pool  and  Catwater,  at  the  rate  ef  tour  knots  an  hour,  sub- 
jecting the  vessels  at  anchor  there  to  great  dangerr  The  wind  was  variahli^ 
but  mostly  south-west.  During  the  operation  of  tha  tor,  it  thondetcd  and 
lightned  excessively  ,-<-(P.  Ledger). 


NbtHtf)!  Sic.  fcopHnUeaj. 

Storms  of  Hazi,  Thvkser^  &c. 

Fraoi  the  Tarioas  accounts  of  these  in  the  Papers  at  this  season,  the  fbllow- 
iqg  ace  selected^  Sar  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  phenomena  under  the 
oomspooding  dates  in  dur  Bister  :-^ 

We  learn  by  a  letter  ^Trom  nis  Majesty's  sltip  Indefatigable,  that  the  ships 
which  sailed  under  her  convoy  foz  the  East  Indies,  met  with  a  most  violent  storm , 
of  hail,  raio,  thunder,  tod  lightning,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  in  lat.  4S9  46',  long. 
11^  S9'  west.  Four  fire-balls  jiassed  along  the  IndefaUgable,  but  they  iiappily 
did  ao  other  dftmago  thibh  setting  fire  to  ttie  fdretop-mast,  which  did  tiot  bum 
long.  The  M^ariey  was  also  set  on  fire ;  the  Perseverance  had  her  maintop-mast 
strodE ;  and  the  Warren  Hastings  her  foretop-mast. 

April  iS,^~^A  violeat  hail  storm  at  night  at  Wynnstay^  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  W. 
WynOtf  -SoAie  df  the  hidl  stones  measured  2f  inches  in  circumference.  The 
whole  flew  ikncB  of  hot  booses,  which  were  only  that  day  finished,  had  1193 
pan^  of  gUss  orakea. 

His  Majdscy'e  brig  Piercer,  being  off  Ushaot,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
Aprfl,  encountered  a  most  severe  ^e  of  wind  at  SW,  &c.  (Details  of  a  tre- 
mendoos  sea  follow). 

A^  29.*— One  of  the  severest  hail  storms  ever  remembered  came  on  at 
Weltofi,  and  lasted  fbr  above  a  quarter  of  an  boor.  The  damage  done  to  the 
gudens  was  very  great,  all  the  miit-trees  being  stripped  of  their  blossoms,  and 
the  ghtfft  of  the  not-houses  performed  as  if  btiUets  had  been  shot  through 
them. 

May  19.-*-At  Sheffield,  there  was  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
aooompanied  with  hail.  The  stones,  which  measured  from  one  to  five  inches 
in  dtcomfeHenoe,  were  pieces  of  ice  eocnisted  with  frozen  snow.  The  damage 
b  beyond  piecedenL  At  Beauchie^  n  whirlwind  tore  up  seven  trees  by  the 
roots,  broke  several  in  the  middle ;  many  buildings  were  unroofed,  and  hav- 
stscks  thrown  down;  near^  all  the  water  woi  carried  out  rf  Mr,  SteaiPs  rmU 
dsiN,  and  ditperted  in  the  air. 

May  ftO.—A  severe  thunder  stoite  came  on  atlneatestone,  accompanied  with 
a  deluge  of  rain.  In  ten  minutes  the  water  ran  alx)ut  three  feet  deep  in  the 
streets.  The  iame  night  at  Pottev-itreeft,  on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  hail 
stones  nearly  as  lam  as  pigeons'  eggs  Ml,  accompanigS  with  the  most  ter^ 
nfic  thsnder  and  lightning. 

Hereford,  May  27^— We  were  visited  by  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and 
l^hminj^  accompanied  by  torrents  of  nun,  very  destructive  eastward  of  this 
city.  It  odmmenced  about  three  o*d6ck  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  with 
little  inlemftssion  till  past  eig^t.  (This  storm,  and  the  consequent  inundation 
of  several  thousand  acres  of  land>  destroyed  a  number  of  lives  and  much  pro* 
perty). 

June  8^-«-A  eevefe  storm  of  rain,  bail,  and  lightning  took  place  Sn  Binning* 
bam  and  the  neighbonrJKMxL  The  hail,  or  rather  pieces  of  ice,  which  fell,  are 
described  of  prodigiotts  size,  and  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
windows. 

Worcester,  June  8.-^Th2s  cky  another  mmt  treraehdotis  storm  of  tbtitidery 
ligl^in^  and  ram  leak  ptaoe  about  11  «.m.  eqdil  to  that  of  the  37tk  uit.  ei^ 
oeptthehaiL 

A  storm  was  also  experienced  (June  28),  at  Bury  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  lower  part  of  the  nooses  were  filled  with  water,  whidi  lay  ui  the  street 
fims  fisec  deep.  The  haii  stoaesy  5-atfaB  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  broke  near 
5000  panes  of  glass. — Aboot  26  bead  of  cattle  were  killed  last  week  by  the 
ligbtningy  at  Risb^  and  Walsham,  in  Norfolk. 
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Notes  T*  ^rrrJvme  13.  Cumtdi early;  in  evening  Gmu^  Cirrostra'- 
iuSf  and  (Hrrocunmlui^  14,  Early  the  sky  was  filled  with  light  CSurosf 
fibres,  CumuU  floated  beneath  them;  afterwards  Cirrocumubis,  Oi- 
mulostraiuSf  &c,  appe|u:ed.  .16.  Early  appeared  the  Cirrus^  followed 
by  general  obscurity  and  a  gentle  shower;  afterwards  Ctrroctimiilics 
Vas  observed  overhead  through  thp  general  mistiness ;  about  8  p.  ni. 
the  sky  again  became  obscure,  and  it  rained.  In  the  evening  the  aky 
exhibited  very  interesting  and  beautiful  phenomena.  Long  thin 
sheets  of  the  Cirrosirattu  appeared  in  the  N  and  NW,  some  of 
them    acquired  the  appearance  of  the  architectural   C3rma,    they 


Nons»  Ac.  (€OMlmM$d). 


perpetuaDy  changed  their  figures,  and  some  which  extended 
over  dense  (kmadotirahu  became  (apparently  in  coniequence) 
Gtnatumuluiy  wbiA  ckrad  ulthnately  prevailed ;  at  11  p.  m«  I  savr  an 
eiieuaife  bed  of  it  17— Sa  Fair  weather.  Cirri  continually  ob« 
served  above,  while  Cumuli  float  beneath  them*  On  the  90th  the 
morning  was  cloudy  with  few  drops  of  rain,  and  a  clear  evening. 
SI.  Sky  well  covered  with  clouds  aU  the  morning;  afterwards  it 
deared,  and  CumuU  appeared.  About  5  p.  m.  a  smart  shower  came 
en,  after  which  Cumulostrati  continued  to  pass  over,  while  Cirrostratus 
and  Cirrocumubu  appeared  to  extend  over  them  in  a  higher  region. 
Spoogoid  evanescent  Cumuli  also  appeared.  25.  Wind  strong  in  the 
day.  The  evening  wa9  calm,  and  the  sky  above  the  setting  sun  of  a 
lidi  ydlow  colour;  a  large  bed  of  Cumulastraius  passing  over  ex<% 
UUCed  very  beautiful  deep  red  tints.  About  half-past  nine  asmalL 
meteor  appeared  in  the  SB,  it  was  simply  a  stationary  accension,  and 
lasted  scarcely  a  second.  27— Jtfi^  3.  Sky  obecured  with  clouds  al- 
most all  this  time,  with  occasional  rain,  damp,  and  mostly  warm  air^ 
and  a  north  wind ;  it  sometimes  cleared  for  a  short  time,  when  several 
strata  of  clouds  of  various  kinds  appeared.  5.  Cirrus  seen  early,  foI« 
lowed  by  beautifully  arranged  beds  of  undulated  Cirrastratut  and 
Grroatmubup  and  lastly  by  Cumuloitraita.  6,  7.  Various  clouds  as 
heretofore.  8.  A  diange  in  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  was  ob- 
servable to  day :  a  cloudy  sky  was  followed  by  Cirri  ramifying  chiefly 
toward  the  east;  in  the  evening  the  modifications  appeared,  in  their 
natural  order,  Cimu  the  highest,  and  Cirrocumubu,  Cirrostrahu,  and  • 
Cbaafat,  in  successively  lower  regions. 

KoTBS  J.  6.— Jtiiie  27.    Rainy  morning.     28.  Very  rainy  day: 
sane  lightning  in  the  evening. 

RESULTa 

PrevaDing  Wmds  Northerly. 

Barometer:  Grealestheight.  •••«..• 8(M0in. 

Least 29*75  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 3008  b« 

Thennometer:  Greatest  height 80^ 

Least 4S^ 

Mean  of  the  period GCP 

Evaporation ••••••  3*75  in. 

Bain « • .  • .  ^ 1*30  in. 
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.  SuBMABIVft  VOLCAVO. 

(¥nm  a  cehurtd pkU  qf  the phenamtmmj  pmbiitktdhf  Bt^deli,  1813> 
**  This eniption bfoke out  la  the  «m  cm  the  18th  ci  Jme,  Wll,  abonta 
mile  from  St,  MicJiael- s,  (A^ret).  Qn  th«  17tb»  C^t.  TUlwd,  oenniviwivr  of 
Ij^«  Mr.  $.  8abiipaf  in  compaiijf  iwith  Mr.  Keid  t^  CowaA,  and  twe  oth^r  pfniim^Wt 
proceeded  tf>  the  cliiF  nearest  to  it,  which  wgslietweea  300  wad  400  feet  ahp?e 
t2^e  level  of  the  sea.  Its  appeanmqe  when  qoiefieent  was  that  ef  an  immenfe 
body  of  white  inooke^  revolving  almost  horizontally  on  the  water;  when  sud- 
denly would  shoot  up  a  succession  of  columns  of  the  blackest  cinderS|  ashes^ 
and  stones,  in  form  like  a  spire  rising  to  windward,  at  an  angle  of  from  70^  to 
80^  ftom  the  horizon,  and  to  a  height  of  between  700  and  800  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  columns  at  their  greatest  height  broke  into  brandies,  resembKag 
magnificent  pines :  and  as  they  fell,  mixing  with  the  (estooot  of  while  feathery 
smoke,  assuined  at  one  time  the  appearance  of  plumes  of  bladi  and  white 
ostrich  feathers,  at  another  that  ci  the  li^t  wavy  braaohas  of  a  wanpioi 
willow.  These  bursts  were  accampemed  hy  the  tnoif  «ivM  i»f  AHiimg»  ^^4  by  » 
noise  lik,e  the  opi^tinued  finag  of  o^i^oi^  and  mqsquetfy  intefinixed ;  wi  M»  tto 
clo44  ^  smoke  rolled  off  tQ  leeward,  it  drew  i(p  a  att»i6er  ^  toti/tenptmJtf,^ 
which  formed  a  beaqtifi^  and  striking  addition  to  the  soen^.  While  the  party 
wer^  viewing  the  eruption,  a  creier  began  visibly  to  be  formed  above  water, 
though  the  yolcano  was  then  only  four  days  old,  and  the  depth  of  the  sefi  was 
80  fathoms!'' 

The  sequel  of  the  account  states  that  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight  a  com- 
plete island  was  formed,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  abeat  800  feet 
high :  Captain  llllard  took  a  drawing  and  plan  of  the  phenoaienoti.  Vtom 
the  crater,  which  oontinued  open,  flowed  e  ttnem  ef  beilwg  wtOer  sit  ywda 
Of  or.  This  island  gradually  disappeared  towards  tho  dose  of  tH%  yeaiv  taewK 
converted  by  the  waves  into  an  eitensive  shoal.:  bat  ifk  two  moatha  Mtwran^vda 
apioke  i^ain  issaed  from  the  sea  near  the  pl^ce. 

THuynER  Stoems. 

Waterford, — During  the  earlier  part  of  Monday,  July  1,  the  atmosphere 
was  sultry  almost  in  the  extreme.  Dark  clouds  were  se^n  towards  the  N£,  and 
thunder  was  heard  at  times  from  the  same  quarter.  Till  two  o'dod^,  the  wind 
blew  from  NW,  at  which  hour  it  suddenly  changed  and  blew  from  tie  £,  and 
this  dty  was  a^IlOSt  immediately  visited  by  .one  of.  the  Boost  tremendous  atorms 
that  have,  io.  aU  probability^  ever  been  efparienoed  ve  Iteland.  For  the  space 
of  an  hour,  the  thunder  and  lightning  sqpceaded  e^  ^^er  ia  avA4  a«id  Yiearly 
vninterrupted  rapidity,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  raV>,  together  with  hail 
stones,  of  a  size  greater  than  any  inhabitant  of  the  d^  remembers  to  have 
ever  before  seen..  Some  of  them,  were  two,  and  others  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. The  streets  were  every  where  overflowed ;  after  the  storm  had 
subsided,  the  windows  all  along  the  quay,  and  wherever  the  houses  were  an- 
protected,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  having  been  exposed  to  the  assault  of 
fire-arms,  few  of  the  panes  of  glass  having  escaped.  The  whole  scene  exhibited 
one  of  those  sublime  but  terrible  conflicts  of  the  elements,  which  the  P-»gliffH 
and  Foreign  Journalists  have  had  frequent  occasions  recently  to  describe^  hat 
which  are  of  rare  oocutrenoe  in  this  istod* 


Notes,  &c.  {continued Jm 

July  i.— As  the  sloop  Diligence,  bound  fix>m  Truro  to  Plymouth,  was  ooming 
Rwod  Penlee  Pointy  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  the  vessel,  by  which  the  crew 
and  passengers  were  laid  senseless  on  the  deck.  In  this  state  the  greater  part 
of  them  remained  some  minutes,  but  none  of  them  received  any  serious  injury^ 
The  mast  of  the  vessel  was  split  in  every  direcdon,  and  the  top-mast  was 
to  pieces,  as  if  cut  up  by  an  axe.  Fortunately  the  lightning  did  not 
m  contact  with  the  cargOf  which  consitted  of  gunpowder  ! 

July  Sd— In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wonash,  near  Guildford,  after  one  of  the 
»t  sudden  strokes  of  thunder,  a  deluge  of  rain  took  place,  so  instantaneously 
as  to  carry  away  or  destroy  every  thing  which  impeded  its  progress — ^The  da- 
mage is  estimated  at  not  less  than  1,500/.  The  same  day  a  thunder  storm, 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  came  on  at  Oxford  and  its  vidnity.  A 
bara  at  Finstock  was  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  fluid;  the  flames  communicated 
to  another  bam,  and  both  were  destroyed,  with  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  con- 
tained therein. 

Nofth  Wales  has  been  recently  visited  by  several  awful  storms,  and  very 
serious  injury  has  been  sustained  by  many  persons.  On  Wednesday,  July  10, 
the  town  of  Llanidloes  was  drisncbed  with  ton-ents  of  rain,  accompanied  by 
dangerous  lightning ;  the  widows  of  several  houses  were  shattered  at  Tre- 
fe^wys,  and  a  great  number  of  sheep  have  been  destroyed  on  the  neighbouring 

hills. 

A  heavy  storm  of  run  suddenly  came  on  at  Salisbury,  July  10,  attended 
with  a  phenomenon  suppoted  to  be  a  woater-spout,  which  hung  in  a  spiral  form 
fitxn  the  ckmds,  with  the  end  waving  to  and  fro  like  the  tail  of  a  kite.  At 
fint  it  appeared  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  was  drawn  up  mto 
the  doads  about  the  same  distance  to  the  S£.  It  passed  over  rather  near  to 
the  earth,  and  a  nahing  noise  was  heard  at  the  same  time.  Though  the  rain 
6U  so  very  heavy  there,  it  extended  only  two  miles.--(PAPERS). 

Effects  of  Lightning  on  growing  Potatoes. 

During  a  thunder  storm  in  the  summer  of  1811,  in  my  absence,  the  lightning 
was  seen  to  strike  the  ground  in  a  potatoe  field,  about  a  furlong  to  the  SW  of  my 
boose  at  Plaistow.  The  spot  where  it  fell  (which  was  rather  lower  and  m'oister  th<^ 
the  sunounding  parts)  presented  the  following  appearances.    The  immediate 
impetus  of  the  li^tning  was  clearly  seen  in  a  $mooth  round  excavation^  from 
which  about  a  bushel  of  earth  had  been  dispersed :  from  this  proceeded  a  semi- 
drenlar  Jurrow  of  about  five  yards  in  length,  losing  itself  imperceptibly  by 
nunificatioo.    The  growing  potatoes,  for  the  space  of  about  a  square  rood, 
chiefly  to  the  £  of  the  cavity  and  furrow  (and  in  the  probable  direction  of  the 
stroke)  had  suflfered  considerably,  but  without  the  least  sign  of  scorching,  or 
other  immediate  injury  to  the  tops.    The  damage  was  confined  to  the  sterns^ 
wfaidi  for  a  few  inches  in  height  were  partly  burnt  or  riven^   partly  turned 
pulpy.    What  is  extraordinary  is,  that  the  fiir  greater  part  of  the  plants  mfv 
vhed  the  stroke,  continuing  to  grow  by  means  of  the  small  remaining  con- 
nection of  the  top  with  the  root.    The  pulpy  ones  died  (precisely  as  hj frost) 
mixed  in  every  part  with  the  rest,  and  many  of  them  «0  yards  distant  from  iha 
cavity  and  furrow  above  mentioned. 
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Notes.— Seventh  Mo.  15.  Small  rain  about  2  p.  m.  19.  A  thun- 
der shower  early:  fine  day.  20,  21.  Forty-eight  hours  ram.  22.  Tem- 
perature 60°,  (the  maximum  for  24  hours)  at  8  a.  m.  26.  Orange 
coloured  Cirri  at  sunset.  27.  Thunder  clouds :  a  few  drops  p.  m. : 
much  dew.  28.  Cirrocumului  cloud,  wery  beautiful,  interchanging 
with  Cirrostratus,  succeeded  by  large  Cumulu  In  the  evening  some 
appearance  of  a  thunder  storm  far  in  the  NW.  29.  Evening,  parallel 
bars  of  CirrodratuSf  stretching  EandW;  a  blush  on  the  twilight 
SO.  Windy,  cloudy. 

Eighth  Mo.    2.  Large  elevated  Cirri.    3«  CirrocumuhUf  followed 
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by  Cirrostraftu  :  evening  ovevoast:  rata  by  nigbt.    4.  Windy,  at  SW, 
by  night.    Cumulostraiu  in  various  quartere,  at  sunset.    7.  Opaque 
twiKght,  with  Cwntdostratug.    8.  Very  wet,  a.iir.;  at  noon  a  thunder 
ihower;  at  6  p.m.  a  heavy  squall  fW>m  NW,  with  nun  and  hail;  the 
Vmlnu^  as  it  receded,  presenting  a  perfect  and  brilliant  bow :  windy , 
night    9.  Large  Cumuli  rose,  and  at  noon  inosculated  with  tlie  clouds  i 
in  a  superior  stratuni :  a  thunder  shower  ensued  before  2  p.  m.^  after 
whidi  appeared  the  distinct  strata  again ;  about  6  p.  m.  a  second 
thunder  shower,  long  very  dense  in  the  SE^  where  the  bow  was  oon«  i 
qucooua  above  an  hour.    Thia  day  was  nearly  calm.    10.  Rain  fell  | 
again  about  noon,  upon  the  union  of  two  strata  of  cloud.  > 

Nona  T.'P.*-Cfaj7/off,  July  16.  Showets,  with  fair  intervals  a.ni.,  I 
evening   dear,    the  sky  abounding  with    Cirri,    ramifying    about, 
and  generally  pointing  to  the  £ :  their  kind  of  (internal)  motion  may  I 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  piece  of.  cheese  fid)  of  mites.    17,  IS.  Warm  | 
with  vddons  d6t(di..        .  '•' 

August  10.  ShoWery  day !  very  clear  night:  small  meteors  werej 
very  abundant,  with  this  remarkable  .circumstance  that  their  trains ' 
lasted  Ipngeri  after  tlie  extincdpn  of  the  lucid  bead,  than  usual. 


\.- 


RESULTS. 
Prevailing  Winds  We^jterly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height -. S0'15  tn. 

'""    I  1  Least *. ;..: 29-S5in. 

•  ■ 

Mean  of  the  period 29.835  in.  ' 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height. 78^  j 

Least 4Af*  I 

Mean  of  the  period 61®  | 

Evaporation 3*78  In.  1 

Bain • 5*37  in. 

Character  of  the  period  changeable,  with  much  rain. 

Stoems. 

July  19.-»A  most  tremendous  stonn  of  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  hail, 
visited  the  parish  of  Guilsheld,  Muntgomeryshire ;  a  large  oak  tree,  oootaining 
about  50  feet  of  timber,  growing  near  Varenwell,  was  rent  asunder  from  tpp 
to  bottom,  and  the  bark  thrown  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  30  yards. 

July  SI. — A  heavy  fall  of  rain  'did  much  damage  at  Stamford.  In  the  mea- 
dows about  Barrowden,  \yakerley,  Harringworth,  Thorpe,  Caldecot,  and  Bring- 
bunt,  immense  qnandties  of  hay  were  carried  away.  Sereral  thousand  loads, 
it  is  supposed,  have  been  destroyed,  in  addition  to  which  the  bjury  sustaineil 
by  the  bad  haa  been  very  great.  The  water  rose  thirteen  feet  in  leet  than  fouf 
boars  ia  Wood  Nawton  parish. 
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Notes.— Eighth  Mo.  ,1L  CumulasiratuSf  dense  about  noon,  but 
which  soon  after  dispersing,  abrilliant  sunset  ensued.  12.  a.  m.  cloudy: 
wind  SW.    13.  A  few  drops  at  intervals :  rain  in  the  S  by  inosculation. 

14.  a.  m.  Cumulus f  with  haze  gradually  increasing  above :  p.  m.  clouds 
below,  disperse :  a  fine  elevated  v^il  of  Cirrus^  coloured  at  sunset. 

15.  Elevated  clouds,  with  traces  of  Cumulus:  some  large  drops  about 
poon :  at  supset,  the  western  sky  richly  coloured  with  red  and  yeUow^ 
pa  Cinocumului  passing  to  Cirrostraiusc  windy  night.  16.  a-  m*  Windy: 
p.  m.  small  rain :  clear  evening,  with  coloured. Cwtim  and  Cirrocumuhup 
18.  Evening,  large  Cirri,  pointing  upwards.  19.  a.m.  thunder  sbowersi 


NotEJS'y  &c.  (continueij. 

chiefly  to  SSW  and  N :  a  strong  variable  charge  in  the  insulated  con* 
dnctor:  evening  fair  and  windy«  with  Cumulogtratus.    90^  21.  Windy : 
much  dew*    22.  Light  rain  a.  m. :  showers  p.  m.    28.  Misty  morning : 
Cunudmsy  with  Cirrostratui  from  the  S :  about  o»e»  these  inosculated,  * 
and  showen  prevailed  p.  m.    24.  Misty  morning:  CumuIoHratui :  a 
few  drops  of  rain :  evening,  CirrottraHu.    25.  Misty,  and  raining  at . 
half-past  8  a.  ro. :  wind  SE :  evening,  Cumulostraius  evaporating,  be-  ' 
neath  a  vefl  of  Cirrus^  which  at  the  moment  of  sunset,  was  of  a  light 
aiher  grey,  and  during  twilight,  passed  through  yellow,  orange,  red, 
and  purple,  to  dull  grey ;  and  lastly  became  again  somewhat  red : 
moch  dew,  with  a  very  mobt  air.    26.  A  small  lunar  halo,  on  clouds  ' 
moving  in  a  northerly  current.    27.  Windy,  a  m. :  small  rain,  evening : 
much  dew,    28.  Windy.    SO.  a«m.  Cirrus^  with  points  dependent  and  ' 
croasiog,.  and  CumMlus  forming  beneath :  at  9  p.  m.  drrocumtdus^  with 
much  dew:  the  barometer  unsteady.    81.  Fine  day :  Cwmvlui^  Cirrus^ 
Grrocumtdus:  a  dffiised  blush  on  the  twilight,  which  begins  to  be 
very  luminous. 

NoTxs  T.  F^'^-^Qapionf  August  21.  All  the  modifications  appeared 
in  the  day ;  at  times  it  was  quite  clouded :  in  the  evening  the  upper 
currents,  by  two  Montgolfier  balloons,  appeared  to  be  S  and  NW. 
23.  A  balloon,  which  did  not  ascend  much,  went  first  with  a  SW 
then  a'S  wmd.    28«  Early  appeared  Cirri  in  a  lofty  region,  while  Cu- 
wa/t  floated  below ;  cloudy  by  night.    29.  Clear  warm  morning  with 
various  clouds  and  a  strong  current  from  the  south,  cloudiness  and  rain 
Mowed;  a  soiall  air-balloon  that  I  launched  at  one  o'clock  went  with 
a  SW  wind.    Mr.  Sadler  in  his  balloon  went  with  a  W  and  SW  wind 
alternately :  the  evening  was  cloudy,  and  wind  various  both  below  and  . 
above,  as  appeared  by  many  fire-balloons.    SO.  Large  Cirri  ramified 
about  in  the  momiqg,  and  Cumuli  flew  along  in  an  under  current ;  at ' 
night  the  wind  next  the  earth  was  N,  fd>ove  it  £,  and  still  higher 
kmg  beds  of  Cirrocumulus  passed  over  from  SW.    SI.  Flimsy  Cirro- . 
cumulus  from  SW. 

RESULTS. 

Wifld  Weateriy,  with  little  exception,  to  the  time  of  Full  Moon,  when 

it  came  round  l]^  N  to  the  Eastward. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 80^  in. 

Least...  ^ • 29*50  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 80O28  in. 

Tbcitnometer :  Greatest  height 74^ 

Least 42* 

Mean  of  the  period S9*2<y* 

Evaporation .* 8*14  in. 

Rain 0-88  in. 
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NoTJes.-*->Ninth  Mo.  9.  Before  8unaet»  after  a  serene  day«  Cimu 
doudsy  p<Hntuig  downwacds  from  the  W.  11.  Cirrocumubu^  some 
dry  haze :  wind  westerly  by  night,  scarcely  sensible,  14.  Cmri  and 
haze  in  the  evening :  twilight  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  15.  Much 
wind:  dear.  16.  a.ni.  overcast:  p.m.  clear:  twilight  duller,  with 
Grrostrahis*  17.  Much  wind:  Yety  clear  sky.  18.  As  yesterday: 
evening  twilight  luminous,  orange  surmounted  with  rose  colour,  the 
latter  somewhat  in  converging  streaks.  19.  Morning  twilight  obscure, 
with  dense  Cirri:  much  dew:  wind  a.m.  NE:  thunder  douds  at 
difierent  heights,  some  of  which  moved  from  the  SE :   there  were 


doodt  flmmghout  the  night,  with  lightning.  90.  Wind  a.  m.  N£  i 
dboader  dimds  again,  which  grouped,  and  paned,  alx>ut  2  p.  m.  to 
eke  W,  with  a  few  drops:  Nimbi,  wkb  a  fkint  bow,  in  the  dlstancec 
erening  cloudj,  with  two  strata:  wind  S£:  much  lightning  in  the 
SW.  21.  a.  m.  cloudy:  rain,  with  distant  thunder  at  one  and  2  p.  m.: 
NiaM  and  Cumulostraius  t  faint  bow^  22.  a.  m*  OTercast:  wind 
feered  to  NW,  apparently  by  E :  CfV^iVin  lines  froos.NE  fee  SW. 
2S.  a.  m.  wind  fresh  from  SW,  wkh  rain ;  p.  m.  fkir,  with  .various  mo^ 
difications  o£  doud,  which  were  finely  coloured  at  sunset. io  the  easti 
24.  a.  m.  clear :  much  dew :  fair  day,  bat  with  cbuds  incyoatifig  ram : 
tvfligfat  milky,  with  a  blush  of  red :  the  moon  disappeared  early,  be* 
hind  Cirrastratus  clouds,  andst  rained  heavily  in  the  night.  25.  Oondy 
and  windy,  with  rain.  26.  a.m.  Cimts  with  Cumului:  p.  m.  showers. 
?7.  Windy :  wet.  28.  a.  m.  misty :  p.  m.  showers,  Ctrroitratus,  and 
ablush  on  the  twilight.  29.  Evening,  lightning :  wet  night.  SO.  Lunar 
bslo. 

Tenth  Mo.  1*  a.m.  wind  SE,  showery,  2.  A  little  before  sunrise 
I  observed  a  Stratus  in  the  marshes  to  the  SE,  very  nearly  resembling 
a  sheet  of  water ;  one  which  was  seen  from  this  villi^e,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstaacea,  about  two  weeks  since,  was  actuality  taken  by  several 
persons  tor  an  extensive  inundation :  itt  the  afternoon,  large  devated 
Cirri  and  Cirrontrati^  rapidly  passing  at  sunset  from  red  to  grey,  in«- 
dicated  a  renewal  of  the  wet  weather.  8.  Misty  morning,  with  Cir^ 
rottratui  above :  very  wet,  p.  m.  4.  Much  wind :  doudy  night. 
5.  Squally.  6.  a.  m.  cloudy,  much  wind :  evening  calm ;  large  Cirri 
snd  Cirrostrati,  with  a  blush  on  the  twilight :  a  bright  blue  meteor  in 
the  NW:  wet  night.    7.  Cloudy,  with  a  gtie  of  wind.    d.  Fair. 

RESULTS. 

Barometer:  Gnalest height. •  •* 30-19  ia. 

Least 28*86  m. 

Mean  of  the  period 2SH7S6  io. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  fadght 80^ 

Least 89* 

Mean  of  the  period 57*85* 

Evaporation S-93  iti. 

Rain 2*39  m. 

From  the  Full  Moon  of  the  last  period  to  the  New  lifooo  of  the 
present,  easterly  breezes  with  clear  days,  and  the  Stratus  by  night* 
Evsporation  went  on  incr^tting  as  the  wind  became  stronger;  dew 
feli  in  plenty,  and  the  small  meteors,  cdled  shooting  star%  were 
Aaialniii     The  latter  hdf  of  the  present-  period  brought  the  aeoua^ 


Kon%  Ac  fcanimited/, 

tomed  coinpensatimi,  io  rain  from  the  weitward:  tbe  approach  of  tlus 
araa  perceptible  for  several  dayi  beforehadd;  and  tbe  ground  being 
dry,  it  was. attended  at  the  b^gioning  with  some  discharges  of  elec* 
tricity  from  the  clouds. 

Heat  ov  tsb  CovrnrEvr. 

In  Silesia,  Poland|  and  Russian  Dthiuuiia,  the  extreme  heat,  unaccomfMuiied 
by  the  least  nun,  for  near  two  months,  has  entirely  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
husbandmen.  The  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  have  been  burnt  up. 
The  meadows  are  withered,  and  the  brooks  have  disappeared ;  the  trees  are 
despoiled  of  thmr  leaves,  and  the  earth  tendered  so  hard,  that  they  cannot 
woikit. 

The  eicessive  heats  of  July  have  occa^oned  the  conflagration  of  several 
forests  in  the  Tyrol,  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  64  villages  and  hank- 
lets,  situated  in  their  vicinity,  and  of  the  loss  of  near  10,000  head  of  cattle. 
The  prindpal  forest,  nvhich  has  thus  been  destroyed,  is  about  seven  miles  io 
extent,  and  three  in  breadth,  and  distance  three  leagues  from  lospnick.  It 
caught  fire  on  the  36th  of  July,  and  had  not  ceased  burning  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust— (PArsKs). 

September  lO.—A  violent  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning  was  experienced 
at  Slovrpott.  The  hail  broke  an  immense  number  of  windows.  It  came  finom 
the  east.  About  the  same  hour,  the  slonn  was  very  violent  at  Worcester :  tbe 
principal  body  of  it  seemed  attracted  towards  Malvern  Hills :  it  was  preceded 
by  unusual  gloons  and  a  thick  cloud  of  du^ ;.  the  lightning  was  of  a  very  vivid 
description ;  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  serious  damage. 

Haewich,  September  S5. — Last  night  the  wind  blew  a  violent  storm  from 
the  S  and  SS£,  attended  with  rain. 

Plymouth,  September  35.-«-It  has  blown  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  the 
whole  of  this  day  from  NNW, 

HURKICAXS  AT  Sea. 

A  letter,  dated  the  8th  October,  firom  an  Ofiioer  belonging  Io  the  rafforai, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  late  tempest  on  the  American  coast,  in 
which  that  vessd  «id  her  consorts  snfiered  so  severdy :— '<  On  the  moining  of 
the  aoth  ult.  we  left  Halifox  to  cruise  off  the  American  coast,  under  the  orders 
of  the  JEakmi  Lord  James  Townshend,  and  accompanied  by  the  Africa,  64, 
and  Spartan,  38;  having  fine  weather,  with  ev^  prospect  of  making  a  suo- 
cessfnl  cruise;  and  no  ships  were  ever  in  a  better  state  of  equipment  to  en- 
counter the  storms  and  danger  of  the  perilous  ocean.  On  the  moining  of  the 
SOth  of  September,  when  pretty  near  our  cruizing  ground  off  New  York,  in 
lat»  4fP  50^  north,  long.  Qb^  west,  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  came  on  at  S£,  and 
blew  with  tremendous  fury.  Tbe  .^Ins,  our  Commodore,  taking  the  advice 
of  our  old  friend  and  companion  the  never  faiUng  haremeter,  made  all  snug; 
yon  may  be  Assured  that  we  foRowerf  the  example,  thon^  every  sail  in  the 
ibip'had  been  braced  long  befor^  oti#  tnp^lantHsaslis  got  en  deck,  our  jib- 
beom  aad  sprttsailpyaid  taken  in,  a^  every  thing'  raiao«sd  out  of  thetops. 
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NoTU,  Ire.  (ciMnuei). 

Tbe  bmncane  oontiiiaed  for  four  iKMurSy  with  a  mountuiions  sea,  daring  which 
the  qnkkaihw  fell  gradoany  in  the  banxneter  antU  scarcely  a  partide  of  it 
mm  ta  ba  mm  abova  the  wood;  (piobeiUy  to  near  the  lower  extreme  of -die 
acafey  or  S8  inchesy  L.  IL)  bat  the  ftoeneiy  of  the  aky  is  is  impossible  to 
describe.    Ab  honicn  appeartd^  hui  onfy  a  mmething  retemhUng  on  immeme 
wfuU^*  wnikU  ten  yrdi  rf  tkt  tAip— at  this  moment  we  lost  sight  of  our  Com- : 
modan^  who  had  only  a  short  time  before  wore  on  the  other  tack :.  wet  were  in 
the  act  of  following  his  motions,  when  being  before  the  wind,  and  jast  coming 
to,  we  were  laid  on  onr  beam  ends;  our  mizen  f|nd  main-top-masts  were  blown 
away,  althoogb  there  was  not  any  sail  on  them«  and  without  any  person's  hear- 
img  tUeroik;  in  an  instant  five  feet  water  rushed  into  the  hold,  through  the 
ports  of  the  main  deck  (all  the  hatchways  were  battened  down),  and  the  water 
had  reached  the  coamings  of  the  quartei^deck,  when  orders  were^ven  to  throw ' 
overboard  the  larboard  quarterdeck  guns  and  the  sheet-anchor,  or  we  must  in- 
evitably have  foundered.    In  this  state  we  remained  nearly  half  an  hour  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  our  last,  as  the  stillness  of  the  ship  oonvinoed  us 
that  she  .was  settliif  dowa.    We  were  about  to  cut  away  our  masts,  when 
fortoaately  feeling  this  skip  sally  to  windward,  from  that  moment  we  entertained 
«D(ae  hopes.    Dnringall  this  Ume  the  pumps  were  at  work,  yet  we  gained  but 
little,  for  it  was  the  radder-coat  which  bad  burst  in  and  occasioned  the  water 
ID  rise  upon  us,  and  this  it  still  continued  to  do  without  our  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it.    The  bulk-head  of  the  coal-hole  having  been  washed  down  by  the 
quaadty  of  water  in.it,  the  coals  were  carried  into  the  well,  and  three  pumps 
were  rendered  useless.    In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  a  feithful  servant  sta- 
tioned at  the  barometer  to  watch  its  change^  called  op  through  th^  sky-light 
(die  frame  of  wUch  had  been  washed  overboard)  with  great  joy,  that  the  quiek-^ 
sUvtr  had  rtsm  an  tacA,  and  still  continued  to  rise.    This  inspired  all  hearts 
with  fresh  spirit,  but  no  men  could  behave  better,  or  do  more  than  oilr*  ciew 
did.    After  we  bad  relieved  the  ship  from  a  great  quantity  of  vrater,  we  found 
the  main-mast  tottering,  and  every  minute  expected  that  and  the  bowsprit  to 
go,  but  onr  greatest  care  was  the  preservation  of  the  lower  masts,  to  save  the 
ship  from  foundering  after  the  gale,  for  want  of  something  to  bring  her  to.-^ 
An  our  booms  and  boats  were  washed  overboard,  but  we  succeeded  during  the 
bei^t  of  the  storm,  in  lowering  the  main  yard  on  deck,  by  which  means  we 
saved  the  main-mast  from  frdling,  as  the  rigging  had  sundered  through  its 
seiaings,  and  nothing  else  could  have  preserved  it.    The  gale  had  by  this  time 
oonnderabty  abated,  and  about  six  o'clock  in.  the  evening  it  cleared  off,  though 
BtiU  blowing  hard.    We  again  saw  the  iEolus  about  a  mile  aod  a  half  frgm  us 
and,  with  respect  to  her  masts,  she  had  suffered  more  than  the  Tartarus.    I 
woold,  if  possible,  give  you  a  description  of  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  hur- 
liceae,  but  I  am  unequal  to  the  task :  if  you  can  conceive,  however,  all  the 
•atage  animals  of  the  brute  creation  assembled  to  affright  mankind  by  their 
nariag^  yoa  will  have  some  feint  idea  of  the  deafening  variety  of  sounds  in  the 
tsaipest  we  experienced  I   The  day  before  yesterday  all  four  ships  met  together 
9f  the  harboar,  aod,  under  jury-mast»~-all  went  in  together  oompleta  wrecks,** 
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NoTES.-T-Tenth  Mo,  12,  Windy :  wet  evening.  13.  Much  wind, 
14.  A  shower  before  9  a.  nu,  at  which  time  occurred  the  maximum  of 
temperature.  15.  Much  dew  on  the  grass:  serene  day:  twilight 
milky,  with  converging  streaks  of  red*  16*  a  m.»  Much  dew:  a  mist 
on  the  river :  the  smoke  of  the  city  was  remarkably  depressed,  and 
sovmds  from  thence  unusually  strong :  some  thunder  clouds  appeared 
imd  passed  to  E.  17.  Cumuhu  clouds  surmounted  with  CirrostraitUt 
and  Cirri  above.  18.  A  very  wet  mist  a;m,,  wind  NW:  at  2  p.m. 
cloudy ;  very  moist  air,  the  deto  point  (or  temperature  at  which  a  body 
polder  thaQ  the  air  condenses  water  from  it)  being  63^ :  and  about 
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tunset.  at  temperature  6S%  I  found  dew  just  beginning  to  be  deposited 
on  the  grass:  it  rained  hard  about  five  next  morning*  19.  a.m.  Misty, 
small  rain:  p.m.  clear:  evening.  Cirri  very  elevated,  and  long  C0'« 
loured  red  ;  a  Stratus  forming.  20.  Misty :  then  overcast :  the  wind, 
which  had  been  £,  veering  by  S :  abundance  of  gostamer,  A  quicken 
tree  {sorbus  aucuparia)  exhibits  a  new  set  of  leaves  and  blossoms 
aioog  with  the  ripe  berries.  21.  Grey  mornings  with  little  dew  and  a 
strong  breeze.  22.  Dew  scarce  perceptible :  wind  veers  to  S,  a  breeze : 
p.  m.  yrety  cloudy,  with  showers :  much  wind  at  night.  24.  At  mid 
day  a  drizzling  rain,  during  which  the  vane  turned  to  £.  25.  Clear, 
fine  day :  wind  veered  to  S :  at  sunset  Nimbi  and  CirrostraH  in  SW: 
heavy  shower  by  11  p.m.  26.  Showery:  a  fine  rainbow  at  10  a.m. 
27.  Nimbi  a.  m.  in  different  quarters,  mixed  with  Cumulus  andCirro- 
stratus,  beneath  large  plumose  Cirrus  clouds.  28.  Clear  a.  m.,  much 
dew.  Nimbi  forming  amidst  various  clouds :  vane  at  N£ :  p.  m.  a 
shower  in  the  S,  during  which  appeared,  for  a  short  time,  a  numerous 
flight  of  swallows :  they  had  been  last  observed  on  the  15th :  the  wind 
returned  by  S  to  NW,  with  much  cloud  and  rain.  SO.  At  9  a.  m.  the 
rain  intermitting,  the  highest  and  most  considerable .  mass  of  clouds 
was  moving  from  W,  an  intermediate  portion  from  S,  and  the  wind 
below  fresh  at  £ :  in  this  state  of  things  sounds  came  very  freely  from 
the  westward,  and  by  eleven  the  wind  was  SW:  at  S  p.  m.  distinct 
NiiM  and  a  bright  bow:  showery  at  night,  with  a  lunar  halo. 
31.  a.  m.  Clear :  the  sun  and  moon  appeared  red  on  the  horizon ;  at 
night,  the  wind  being  S,  sounds  came  loud  from  the  W. 

Eleventh  Mo.  1.  Much  cloud  a.m.:  wind  fresh  at  SW.  2.  As 
yesterday:  stormy  at  night.  S.  A  rainbow  at  8  a.  m.  4.  Nimbi  a.  m. 
to  windward  :  at  sunset,  the  dense  clouds  in  tne  £  finely  coloured : 
rainbow:  wind  W.  5.  Stormy  a.  m.:  wetp.  m.  6.  Cloudy,  showery: 
evening,  abundance  of  drrostratus :  a  wet  nighty. 

RESULTS. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height S0*21  in. 

Least 28*65  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*614  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 78^ 

Least 88® 

Mean  of  the  period 54*86® 

Evaporation 2*44  in. 

Rain «...  3*05  in . 

Wmd  with  little  exception  SW  and  S :  very  stormy  on  the  W  coast 
the  last  week  of  tenth  month.  The  fore  part  of  the  period  changeable; 
tbt  latter  wet,  without  the  usual  intervening  firosty  nights. 
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Notes.— Eleventh  Mo.  7.  A  calm  pleasant  day.  8.  Cloudy^ 
drizzling.  9.  Windy  a.  m.  NW:  a  dripping  ;nist:  then  clear  and 
calm:  CirrostratuSy  evening:  rain  before  nine  the  next  morning. 
10.  Nimbi  at  sunset,  with  red  haze  on  a  brilliant  twilight.  11.  At 
sunset  the  clouds  coloured  in  the  E :  a  Nimbus  in  the  W:  windy  night. 
13.  A  clear  sunset  beneath  dense  clouds.  14.  Windy,  S W  a.  m. 
15.  Clear,  windy :  Mffi^t  at  sunset  to  S.  18.  Dripping  mist.  19.  Fair: 
Cumuli  p.  m.,  which  evaporating  at  sunset,  a  beautiful  red  twilight 
ensued,  with  Cirrostraius.  20.  Hoar  frost  and  ioe,  the  first  this 
season :  clear  day^  with  Cirrw  clouds :  at  sunseti  the  purplish  haze 
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of  the  dew  was  conspicuous^  and  the  twilight  of  a  rich  crimson^  with 
converging  darker  streaks  upon  it,  probably  the  shadows  of  prominent 
objects  on  the  earth.  21.  Hoar  frost:  a  Stratus  in  the  evening. 
22.  Cloudy  through  the  day  in  the  superior  atmosphere :  twilight 
nilky  and  luminous,  with  a  blush  of  red.  23.  Much  rime  on  the 
grass,  &C. :  the  sun  emerged  suddenly  from  the  surface  of  a  dense 
frozen  mist.  Cirri  stretching  from  £  to  W,  Cirrostrati  and  Cumuli 
beneath:  the  evening  quite  overcast.  24.  Various  modifications  of 
doud  ending  in  Cttmu/of^ro/ztf.  25.  Morning  twilight  red.  26.  Calm, 
lightly  clouded.  27*  Overcast :  a  few  drops  p.  m.  29.  At  sunset,  a 
Stratus,  with  a- veil  of  superior  clouds  on  the  western  sky  richly  co- 
loured, the  reflection  from  which  gave  considerable  colour  to  the 
Stratus  itself:  wind  above  NW.  30.  Cloudy.  The  weather  has  been 
calm  since  the  15th  instant. 

Twelfth  Mo.  1.  This  morning  the  wind  rose,  bringing  much 
doud,  with  a  few  drops  of  rain :  the  night  was  stormy,  and  the  eva- 
poration was  increased  near  sixfold :  hence  the  formation  of  so  great 
a  mass  of  cloud,  the  superior  atmosphere  not  being  in  a  state  to  take 
up  the  water.  2.  Rain  commenced  soon  afler  8  a.m.;  about  this 
time  too  the  thermometer,  which  had  been  rising,  began  to  ifall ;  the 
barometer,  which  had  been  descending,  to  riise ;  and  tlie  wind,  which 
had  been  SW,  to  go  to  the  N.  3.  Wind,  a.  m.  fresh  at  SW:  the  sky 
overcast  chiefly  with  Cirrostratus :  stormy  night:  shower  about  1  a.m., 
after  which  the  wind  abated.  4.  Clear,  windy  a.  m.:  various  clouds 
p.  m.  5.  Snow  early  this  morning :  wind  N :  evening  twilight  orange 
coloured,  but  with  fainter  horizontal  streaks  of  cloud  above  it,  which 
were  also  discernible  at  the  ensuing  sunrise,  with  Cirrostratus  beneath : 
windy. 

RESULTS. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height « 30-41  in. 

Least 29-2 1  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*898  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 5S^ 

Least 22** 

Mean  of  the.period 42*95*^ 

Evaporation .t. 1  '49  in. 

Rain 1*41  in. 

Wind  chiefly  SW  and  NW.  The  fore  part  of  the  period  wet,  the 
middle  fair  and  tending  to  frost,  the  conclusion  windy  and  change- 
able. There  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  the  red  refraction  during 
twilight. 
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Notes.— Twelfth  Mo.  7,  8.  Much  wind ;  showery.  9.  The  wind 
at  9  a.  m.  E»  yet  sounds  came  freely  from  the  westward,  together  with 
the  clouds.  Nimbi:  rainbow;  showers  through  the  day;  abriUiant 
twilight.  10.  A  gale  of  wind  a.  m.,  then  fair.  12.  A  dripping  mist 
14.  Clear  day ;  an  extensive  redness  on  the  twilight. 

1812.  First  Mo.  2.  About  10  a.  m.  there  having  been  no  rain  fbr 
some  days,  a  few  light  clouds,  just  formed,  and  coming  from  the  west- 
ward, suddenly  exhibited  a  segment  of  a  rainbow,  terminating  above 
and  below  at  the  edge  of  the  mass  of  cloud.    As  the  latter  advanced 
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by  the  north,  and  became  denser,  the  arch  increased,  and  became  at 
length  nearly  complete;  the  eastern  extremity  descending  towards' 
the  earth,  with  the  usual  appearance  of  rain  under  the  clouds.  The 
western  end  now  began  lofade,  asA  was  soon  reduced  to  a  pale  white, 
which  gradually  pervading  the  whole,  the  bow  disappeared,  hawinf 
iMted  about  ten  nunules.  It  afforded  an  examplei  of  rain»  forved  and 
propagmted  in  the  atimoairfiere  with  such  rapidity^  as  scaroely  to^giv» 
tioie  ibr  the  previous  appearance  of  buoyant  partide%.  m  the  fevin  oC- 

Notes  T.  F's  Joumatf  Clajdon.— December  7.  Misty  sfiad  doudy*. 
with  showers  towards  night,  and  strong  wind.  8.  Hazy  and  cloudy^ 
rain  at  night.  9.  Much  Tain  wiA  wind.  10.  Windy  with  some  rain, 
&ir  by  night.  11.  Wind  gentTe  from  NE,  a  balloon  launched  at 
10 a. m.  indicated  an  upper  current frowi  the  east:  Ctrrocumtdus^  kc 
doudy  night;  12.  Yellow  fog,  afterwards  cloudy  and  wvndy,  with 
asall  rain.  IS.  Wind  and  small  rain.  14.  Clear  morning,  rain  at 
night.  1 5.  Cloudy  and  hazy ;  small  rain.  16.  Fair ;  wind  weiy  hl^ 
light  showers.  17.  Morning  cool;  evening  warmer  with  small  rain. 
18.  Cloudy  and  hazy  all  day,  with,  very  .little  wind;  starlight  at  times 
by  night.  19.  Cini  and  haze :  cloudy.  20.  Small  tain :  wind  by 
night.  21.  Cloudy,  windy,  hazy:  some  rain.  22.  Fair  day:  various 
dsods:  at  night  a  corona  iunaris  coloured.  23.  Various  clouds :  the 
atmosphere  finely  coloured  at  sunset.  24.  Cloudy  and  hazy.  25.  Clear, 
and  B  few  light  Cirri.  26.  White  firost  and  cloudy  sky :  some  Ctrra. 
27.  Cloudy,  frosty:  snow  and  rain.  28.  Some  snow  toward  evening. 
29.  Cloudy.  SO.  Clear,  a.m.  cloudy,  pum.  31.  Cold,  firosty,  and 
doudy  morning :  then  warmer. 

1812.  January  1.  Complete  thaw.  2.  Lofty  Cirrif  then  showeia. 
3.  Clear  and  showers :  windy  night.    4#  Foggy.    5.  Showery. 

RESULT& 

Prevaifing  Winds  Westerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height SO-20  in. 

Least 28-90  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*708  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 54?® 

Least 21® 

Mean  of  the  period 3806® 

Evaporation 1*21  in. 

Rain  (bdnding  several  products  of  snow)    2*73  in* 


VoTMBf  iec,  (amtmued): 


On  ihelnequaUiy  im  the  Products  oftheRainGauge  at  d^erentHqghtSf 
and  ofi  the  proper  Situationjor  this  Instrument. 

•  It  is  a  fiM:t  long  eslablishedy  dmt  two  rain  ganges,  placed  at  dif- 
ftvmit  he^htSi  afford  unequal  products ;  the  lower  commonly  yielding 
mora  than  the  higher.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  made  during  twenty  successive  days,  on 
virhich  rain  feM  at  Plaistow;  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  24  hours,  and  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind 
being  added. 

tahk  tf  the  Products  of  ilatn  in  ikt  Gaugu  No.  1  and  2, 

of  Wind  and  Temperature,    . 


the  Changis, 


•       '    \ 

■       • 

M.Tca. 

'     BaialB 

•  •     •      • 

*  ■    • 

1811. 

Wiad. 

r 

No.  1. ' 

r 

No.'«. 

REBIARKS. 

lOthMo. 

Oct.  24 

Var. 

5^ 

.5 

8 

Misty  rain  about  midday  ;  litda 
wind  veeriog  from  SW  to  £• 

25 

S 

4 

~— 

— 

26Var.'2« 

45 

50 

Showers  chiefly  by  nig^t. 

27 

S£  2 

10 

11 

Rain  by  mght. 

28 

Var. 

• 

1 

44 

• 

44 

jDlear  a.  m.  with  dew ;.  Nimki; 
vane  S£,  p.m.  a  heavy  shower 
toS;  win[dveei«dbyStoNW; 

1 

. 

« 
• 

then  Aiuch  cloud  and  rain. 

.  29  SW 

18. 

18 

Showers.  • 

30Var.  2 

8 

1.4 

.  Three  currents  in  the  air— see 

• 

1 

Journal  under  this  date. 

.    31 

w 

3 

« 

13 

•14 

.  Rain  by  night. 

11th  Mo. 

Nov.'  1 

SW  6 

5 

11 

Much  cloud  with  a  fresh  breeze. 

.    3 

SW 

2 

6 

14    • 

Cloudy;    much  wind;   stormy 

* 

• 

night. 

• 

3 

5SW 

. 

4 

6 

.  a 

Rain  by  lught. 

4 

W 

2 

—^ 

— 

5 

SW 

2 

9 

25 

Stormy  a.  m.;  wet  p.  m. 

6 

SW 

31- 

50 

Showery  day ;  Cirrottralus  even- 

ff 

ing;  wet  night. 

7 

NE 

3 

6 

r 

Rain  by  night. 

8 

S 

1 

16 

19 

Cloudy;  drizzling. 

• 

9 

Var. 

3 

*    * 

29 

34 

« 

• 

10 

SW 

3 

19 

21. 

. 

• 

11 

NW 

13 

*  u    * 

..i:. 

•     3 

Windy  night;  ^Mi6iitatsnn9e^ 

12 

i^w 

•  •     • 

2 

•    • 

•   # 

11 

»  •  •  • 

22 

Windy  night. 

A 

2*82  in. 

3*73  in. 

•  . 

The  upper  gauge,  No.  1,  is  fixed  on  the  NW.  angle  of  a  glass 
turret,  or  observatory,  on  the  house  top,  having  a  small  vane  and  a 
conducting  rod  a  Few  feet  to  the  Sand  S£,  but  no  other  commanding 
object  near  it.  The  whole  of  the  amounts  of  rain  given  in  the  tables 
in  the  Athenaum  during  1807»  1808,  and  part  of  1809|  were  obtained 
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Notes,  Sec.  f  continued J^ 

wiOi  this  gauge.  The  gauge  No.  2>  the  products  of  which  I  now 
prefer  to  register,  is  placed  on  a  grass  plot,  about  70  feet  ftom  the 
west  front  of  the  house.  Their  difiereuce  in  elevation  is  about  4S 
iGeCa  •  • 

It  appears,  from  the  total  result  of  these  observations,  that  about 
one  fourth  of  the  rain  which  fell  in  twenty  days  was  formed  within  50 
feet  of  the  earth's  surface. 

In  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rains  fell,  the  cause  of  the 
frequent  di&rence  in  the  products  of  the  gauges  was,  at  times,  ob- 
vious. When  they. were  alilce,  the  abundance  and  active  appearance 
of  the  clouds  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  together  with  the  transparency 
of  the  lower,  indicated  that  the  whole  supply  might  very  well  be  de:* 
rived  from  above.  .  On  .the  contrary,  in  several  cases  of  excess  in 
No.  2,  the  lower  air  was  very  turbid^  showing  that  the  decomposition 
of  vapour  was  going  on  quite  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  raining  clouds,  though  not  distinguishable  as 
aggregates,  to  us  who  were  enveloped  in  them^  actually  swept  or 
rested  upon  that  surface. 

On  the  first  day,  when  the  products  were  5 . .  8,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture was  lowered  5°,  probably  by  the  e&ct  of  the  gentle  easterly 
Current,  which  decomposed  the  vapour  near  the  surface.  On  the  28th 
of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  results  were  large  and  equal,  a  southerly 
curr^t  appitored  .to  prevail  in  the  region  of  the  donds,  with,  pro- 
bably, a  N W  wind  above  it ;  by  which  the  vapour  coming  from  the 
south  was  decomposed.  This  was  accomplished  at  a  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  the  mean  temperature  was  lowered  1^.  These  two  cases 
may  elucidate  the  phenomenon  without  a  long  train  of  reasoning. 

If  we  admit,  that  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  contiguous  to  the 
earth's  surface,  may  be  so  cooled  by  a  superior  portion  moving  in  a 
di&rent  direction,  or  with  a  difierent  velocity  in  the  same,  as  to  be* 
come  filled  with  a  fine  mist,  which  is  ultimately  resolved  into  clouds 
and  rain,  we  shall  perceive,  that  a  set  of  rain  gauges,  placed  at  va- 
rious heights  within  Uiis  portion,  ought  to  collect  less  and  less  rain,  as 
we  ascend ;  since  each  stratum  of  air  deposits  its  own  redundant  water, 
and  transmits  that  of  the  higher  ones. 

But  if  the  source  of  the  rain  be  in  a  middle  current,  the  lower  part 

of  which  is  above  all  the  gauges,  they  ought  all  to  aflbrd  like  quan« 

tities ;  unless,  indeed,  the  lower  air  be  so  dry,  at  the  same  time,  as 

somewhat  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  each  drop  by  evaporation ;  in  which 

case  (as  is  said  to  have  happened  in  some  instances)  the  products 

will  be  found  larger  as  we  ascend. 

Bat  there  is  another  source  of  discordant  results,  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  enough  attended  to.    It  exists  in  the  deflection  of  the 


NoTMp  &c.  (omHnned). 

by  acddental  ciinrento.  On  the  25th  of  the  ninth  month,  finding 
in  the  gauge  No.'  2^  0*46  of  an  inch,  while  No.  1  had  only  0-12  of  an 
inch,  I  tuapecled  that  the  wind,  which  came  in  squalls  from  the  W, 
had  a  share  in  producing  the  difference.  I  took,  therefore,  two  other 
gauges,  No.  S  and  No.  4;  and  on  the  27th,  placed  No.  S  in  the 
gutter,  near  and  on  a  level  with  the  W  parapet  of  the  house;  and 
No.  4  about  20  feet  in  a  line  to  leeward,  at  the  same  height,  but  in 
the  vaUay  between  the  rooEi*  It  was  then  beginning  to  rain  in  mo- 
derately large  drops;  the  wind  firesh  at  6W.  After  two  hours  and  a 
half,  I  found  in  No.  8,  Ot)8,  and  in  No.  4,  Oil  of  an  inch ;  No.  1,  on 
the  ground,  haTing  also  0*11  of  an  inch.  I  removed  No.  4  about  40 
ftet  to  leeward,  near  the  £  parapet,  and  got  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
from  No.  1,  0*08,  No.  2,  0*15,  No.  8,  0*12,  No.  4,  0-14  of  an  inch. 
The  ram  continued  six  hours,  with  a  steady  wind,  and  was  at  times 
lieavy :  near  twice  as  much  fell  on  the  ground  gauge  as  on  that  at  the 
turret;  and  the  results  of  the  other  gauges  proved^  that  some  part  of 
the  difisrence  must  be  attributed  to  the  wind  between  these.  For  it 
appears,  that  the  stream  of  air,  obstructed  by  the  W  front  of  the 
house  (which  has  a  contiguous  building  fronting  S,)  and  rising  in  a 
Gurre,  carried  with  it  a  part  of  the  rain  over  the  windward  gauge,  to 
let  it  fall  on  the  leeward;  hence  the  latter  had  more  than  its  due  pro- 
portion, the  former  less. 

Thus  rain  mmf  be  drifted  as  wM  as  eneto:  and  it  will  be  found  diffi-* 
cult  to  affix  a  gauge  to  any  part  of  a  building,  so  that  its  pvoducts 
shall  not  be  affiicted  by  partial  currents,  diminishing  or  overcharging 
them;  and  allowance  must  doubtless  be  made  in  the  results  of  the 
foregoing  table  for  this  source  of  error. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  proper  subject  of  calculation  and  comparison 
is  the  rain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  this  is  the  proper  ordinary  si- 
-tuation  for  the  gauge;  and  it  should. be  as  remote  as  possible  from  all 
objects  that  may  give  rise  to  eddies  in  the  stream  flowing  over  it.  As 
a  further  defence,  both  from  these  and  from  sudden  frosts,  the  bottle, 
into  which  the  rain  enters  from  the  funnel,  should  be  placed  in  a  box, 
sunk  in  the  ground ;  above  which  there  should  be  a  cavity  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  funnel,  with  its  mouth  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
and  a  free  space  of  a  few  inches  round  it :  the  whole  being  laid  with 
turf,  both  to  keep  it  neat,  and  to  break  the  spray  in  heavy  showers. 
A  grass  plot  in  a  garden  afibrds  the  greatest  facility  for  this  arrange- 
ment: and  the  instrument  thus  placed  is  scarcely  disooveraUe  from  a 
moderate  distance. 


NoflT^,  &c,  (/continued J* 

£»vmeii  ov  JuniA, 

Ad  eruption  of  Moant  JEtna  took  place  on  the  27th  of  Octoher.    On  th^ 
fame  day  a  great  qoantity  of  very  finp  pulverized  cinders  fell  in  Messina,  a ' 
distance  of  50  pr  6p  milesj  and  some  were  carried  to  «  much  greater  distance* 

SnU)KE  OF  LlOHTNING* 

A0  instance  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  lightning  occurred  October  9B^ 
at  6  a.  ni.  at  Berkeley,  near  Frame.  A  single  flash  only  was  seen,  followed 
aloioet  instantly  by  a  tremendous  dap  of  thunder,  and  attended  with  a  heavy 
st)9rm  of  rain  aod  hail :  it  struck  two  oaks  ^t  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of 
Berkeley-hooscy  one  of  which  was  completely  shivered  to  pieces,  and  even  in 
K>me  oseasore  rooted  up :  every  limb,  twisted  and  torn  in  various  ways,  was 
bbwn  o£F;  Augments  and  splinters,  from  a  very  small  to  a  very  laige  sizei  were 
scattered  about  to  the  distance  of  60  qr  70  yardst 

Meteoa. 

November  T.^-At  a  quarter  before  9  p*  m.  a  splendid  meteor  illumined  the 
visible  horizon  of  the  metropolis.  It  appeared  above  the  loose  clouds,  through 
which  Jupiter  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  passed  over  an  extent  of  about  60^ 
in  the  third  of  a  minute.  Its  greatest  altitude,  when  first  disringuished,  was 
about  18  or  20^,  and  it  disappeared  in  the  NNE  part  of  the  horizon.  Its 
diameter  was  aboot  the  sixth  of  a  degree,  its  mass  compact,  its  light  dense, 
and  the  colour  on  the  ground  and  ^ong  the  clouds  was  blue,  such  as  is  pro* 
dnced  by  the  oimbustion  of  Rpimm  iCaniHee.  Its  whole  appearance  was  that 
of  a  magnificent,  nxjtet. 

WkHehaven.'^Ou  Nuivember  15,  we  were  visited  by  one  of  the  faost  awful 
tempests  thait  has  been  witnessed  here  since  the  memofable  month  of  January, 
1796.  Fortunate^  the  tides  were  much  lower  last  week  than  they  ?rere  at  the 
period  alluded  to ;  but  the  .wind  a(as  far  more  violent  than  at  that  time,  and 
torn  NNWj  with  little  vari«tioo.«-«(PAPA&a). 
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TABLE  LXV. 


• 

1812. 

Wiad. 

Prcij 
Mas. 

rare. 
Mia. 

Tci 
Max. 

np. 
Mio. 

£vAp. 

iUiD, 

Ist  Mo. 

L.  Q.          Jan.   6 

NW 

89^7 

29^ 

38* 

31* 

4 

7 

N 

30^5 

29-68 

38 

33 

.. 

19 

8 

NW 

30-19 

30-05 

37 

26 

»- 

9 

NW 

30-18 

30-10 

37 

31 

.— 

10 

Var. 

30-18 

30-13 

36 

32 

— 

12 

11 

N 

30*1 3 

29*89 

38 

32 

... 

25 

12 

N 

29-89 

29-79 

42 

82 

.^ 

IS 

NW 

29-98 

29-79 

40 

35 

„^ 

1 

New  M.              14 

NW 

30K)8 

29-98 

41 

33 

14 

15 

W 

30-18 

$O08 

45 

28 

— 

16 

W 

30  20 

30-17 

39 

32 

.— 

17 

N 

30-25 

30-20 

38 

31 

«— 

18 

W 

30-25 

30-15 

43 

34 

*.. 

5 

19 

sw 

3015 

29-97 

47 

36 

.. 

3 

20 

NW 

29-97 

29-88 

43 

29 

..» 

Ist  Q.                 21 

NW 

29-88 

29-86 

40 

28 

33 

22 

NW 

29-96 

29-86 

41 

31 

.... 

23 

NE 

30-08 

29-96 

34 

31 

.» 

24 

NW 

30-10 

30-06 

39 

27 

— * 

25 

W 

30O6 

30K)0 

41 

39 

... 

3 

26 

s 

30O7 

30-05 

45 

31 

i... 

27 

sw 

9005 

29-87 

47 

31 

28 

FullM.               28 

Var. 

29-87 

29-46 

46 

36 

... 

29 

SE 

29*34 

29-28 

45 

40 

... 

12 

30 

S 

29-79 

2»34 

50 

33 

... 

24 

31 

SE 

29-79 

29-79 

48 

41 

29 

10 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.    1 

SE 

29-69 

29-67 

47 

42 

... 

4 

2 

SE 

29-64 

29-34 

50 

40 

«. 

8 

3 

SE 

29-69 

29-45 

47 

42 

.. 

2 

4 

SW 

29-58  29-45 

49 

42 

32 

I 
1-29 

30-25 

29-28 

50 

26 

1-40 

•    . ' 

Notes. — First  Mo.  6.  Very  fine  morning:  wet  evening:  the  night 
stormy  with  much  snow.  7*  Snowy  morning,  stormy  day.  9.  Snow 
fell  through  the  night,  to  about  three  inches  depth.  10*  Little  wind^ 
changing  to  SW:  a  thaw.  London  was  this  day  involved,  for  several 
hours,  in  palpable  darkness.  The  shops,  offices,  &c  were  neoeMarily 
lighted  up ;  but,  the  streets  not  being  lighted  as  at  night,  it  required 
no  small  care  in  the  passenger  to  find  his  way,  and  avoid  accidents. 
The  sky,  where  any  light  pervaded  it,  showed  the  aspect  of  bronae. 
Such  is,  occasionally,  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  smoke  be* 
tween  two  opposite  gentle  currentSy  or  by  means  of  a  misty  calm.    I 


NoTBSy  &e.  fconthuedj. 


m  ioliimied  tbat  the  fuligiiiottt  doud  was  visible,  in  this  instance, 
from  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Were  it  not  for  the  extreme  mobility 
of  cor  atmospherci  this  volcano  of  a  hundred  thousand  months  would, 
in  winter,  be  scarcely  habitable!  16.  A  dripping  mist.  18.  Misty 
tDoroing.  19.  Very  cloudy:  large  lunar  halo:  stormy  night.  22.  Snowy 
crming.  23,  24^  Lunar  halo.  38.  Windy  night.  29.  Windy  morn- 
isg:  wet  evening. 

Second  Mo.  2.  Gloomy,  with  small  rain  at  intervals.  About  half 
past  7  p.  m.  the  wind  rose  and  blew  furiously  from  £  and  S£  for  about 
SB  hour  and  a  half,  the  barometer  falling  a  quarter  of  an  inch :  after 
sbating,  the  wind  rose  again,  and  tht?  night  was  stormy. 

Notes  T.  PsJounui/,  Ciapton.'^^/anuary  21.  Some  Cirri:  fair  day. 
9L  Cloudy.  23.  Fair.  24.  Cloudy :  fair :  a  fine  coloured  halo  oh* 
lerred  at  Walthamstow.  25.  Foggy :  calm.  26.  Foggy :  then  clear 
sky  and  mis^  horizon.  27*  Hazy  mornmg,  windy  night:  corona^ 
followed  by  halo.  29.  Cf  m,  much  coloured  before  sunrise.  30.  Sun 
sndmist:  showers.    31.  Cloudy,  calm,  and  hazy. 

February  1.  Fair:  much  doud.    2.  Fair:  Ctmocii  muff  and  Cumuli. 

RESULTS. 
Winds  from  the  N  and  W  to  the  time  of  Full  Moon,  then  from  the 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30-20  b. 

Least 29-28  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*899  in. 

Thennometer:  Greatest  height 50^ 

Least 26* 

Mean  of  the  period. 2IBf^ 

Evaporation }«40  in. 

Rain  (including  the  products  of  snow)  • «  149  in. 
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TABLE  LXVL' 


ii"|>    III' 


2d  Mo. 

1812. 

Wiftd. 

Pi«, 

Max. 

sure. 
Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

£%ap. 

• 

Rain 
59 

L.Q*          Feb.   5 

SE 

29-58 

29-54 

47^. 

♦i» 

6 

NW 

29-86 

29-54 

47 

35 

..-. 

1 

1 

W 

29-86 

29-70 

♦7 

87 

•^ 

11 

8 

NW 

29-96 

29-86 

41 

86 

28 

10 

9 

N 

29-98 

29-95 

43 

88 

» 

10 

E 

29^ 

29'87 

45 

96 

-^ 

11 

E 

29-87 

29-60 

48 

S8 

— 

2 

NewM.              12 

S 

29-54 

29-45 

50 

S^ 

-^ 

4 

13 

w 

29-77 

29-59 

44 

38 

«. 

10 

U 

Var. 

29-65 

29*48 

48 

39 

.— 

24 

1 

15 

NW 

29-69 

29-65 

47 

41 

48 

5 

16 

NW 

29-75 

29-66 

49 

45 

.«• 

14 

0 

17 

W 

29-80 

29-46 

50 

40 

^* 

2 

18 

NW 

30O6 

29-80 

46 

38 

*« 

let  Q.                 19 

S 

30-06 

2>97 

53 

34 

— 

* 

20 

s 

29-97 

29-84 

54 

42 

_ 

21 

s 

29-84 

29-58 

54 

48 

_ 

28 

22 

Var. 

29-59 

29-55 

50 

41 

55 

32 

23 

NW 

29-75 

29-49 

50 

81 

— 

1-08 

24 

NW 

29-95 

29-76 

44 

34 

— 

25 

S 

29-40 

29-30 

44 

32 

— . 

12 

26 

Var. 

29-76 

2940 

42 

SO 

—* 

FuU  M.              27 

Var. 

29-76 

29-70 

50 

31 

— 

6 

28 

S 

29-70 

29-65 

47 

31 

^ 

1 

29 

E 

26-65 

29-55 

48 

37 

67 

3 

3d  Mo. 

March   1 

E 

29-85 

29'e5 

48 

33 

— 

2 

NW 

29-97 

29-90 

46 

25 

_ 

1 

3 

£ 

29-90 

29-86 

44 

38 

-^ 

22 

4 

SW 

29-87 

29  80 

52 

35 

— 

3 

5 

Var. 

30K)4 

29-75 

47 

36, 
25 

SO 

13 
3-71 

30K)6 

29-30 

54 

2-28 

Notes.— Second  Mo.  8.  Rainy  evening.  10.  dear  p.  m.:  a  fine 
blush  on  the  evening  twlh'ght.  11.  Hoarfrost.  12.  Stormy  night 
14.  Rainy  morning :  very  stormy  day.  16.  Wind  boisterous  all  night, 
with  rain.  17.  Stormy  night.  20.  A  very  fine  day:  lunar  halo  at 
night.  21.  Cloudy:  a  heavy  shower  of  hail  about  half  past  9  p.m.: 
night  stormy.  22.  About  9  a.  m.  came  on  a  great  storm  of  wind  and 
rain^  mixed  with  hail,  which  continued  about  an  hour :  on  its  ceasing, 
the  clouds  dispersed  and^e  wind  changed  to  W,  About  noon  it  be- 
fsame  again  stormy,  continuing  so  at  intervals  till  half  past  four»  whei^ 
It  began  to  hail  with  great  violence }  this  was  fgllowed  by  rain,  an4 


Nl»T£a,  ScC  fdcifdinuedj. 

daring  the  storm  there  were-  frequept  flaihes  of  lightning  aud  some 
distant  thunder.  23.  Cloudy :  a  large  lunar  halo :  wind  high  in  the 
iiighl  with  rain.  24*.  Very  stormy  morning:  heavy  rain  about  3.  a.m. 
with  the  wind  very  strong  from  NW.  In  an  hour  after,  snow  and 
sleety  with  a  freezing  air:  clear  evenings  the  moon  bright,  25.  Very 
stormy.    97,  28.  Hoar  frost.    29.  Misty  morning. 

Third  Mo.  Fine,  with  occasional  clouds.  3.  Hoar  Aroit :  m'ght 
lainy.    4   W  tmoming.    £•  Wet  night. 

RESULTS* 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 90*06  in- 
Least  2930  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*738  in. 

Tliermometer :  Greatest  height 54^ 

Least ^ 25® 

Mean  of  the  period .  • .  < 4d^3® 

Evaporation 2*28  iti. 

Rain 3-71i0. 

TauNDEa  Storms. 

February  29,  p.  m^^-The  n^igbboarhood  of  Wiadsor  was  visited  with  a  most 
dreadful  itorm,  accotnpanied  with  vivid  flashes  of  lightDing  and  very  loud 
daps  of  thunder. 

Plymouth,  February  24,  2  p.  m. — ^There  has  been  so  dreadful  a  storm  o^ 
tkonder,  iightning,  and  bail,  for  these  two  hours  past,  as  has  not  been  seen  or 
heard  in  this  part  for  a  series  of  years. 


Thimder  storms  were  tety  generally  experienced  throughout  France  in  Fe- 
hnuiTy,  and,  besides  occasioning  the  loss  of  many  lives,  levelled  many  public 
buildings,  hoases,  &c.  On  the  night  of  the  23d,  three  vessels  in  L'Orient 
were  sunk  by  thunder  bolts.— The  church  of  St.  Pellerin,  department  of  th6 
Loire,  was,  on  the  22d  of  February,  struck  by  lightning,  and  burnt  to  the 
pound  before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished. 

l&ARTHQUAKES  IN  NoRTH  AlfERICAi 

The  American  Papers  abound  with  accounts  of  the  recent  earthquakes  that 
have  been  experienced  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  (as  it  appears,  in 
the  month  of  December,  artd  again  in  February.)    Several  islands  in  the  Mis-" 
sissippi  had  totally  disappeared,  abd  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  that  immense 
prtt  had  fidled  i]i|  to  a  prodigious  ext6Dt.^PAP£fts}. 


TABLE  LXVII. 


SdMo. 

1812. 

WiD«/ 

Pressure. 
Max.     MiD. 

Temp. 
Max..  Min. 

EytLp. 

Raio, 
ftc. 

L.  Q.      March    6 

SW 

29*88 

29-84 

Sff" 

41° 

7 

NW 

29-87 

29-66 

57 

35 

12 

18 

8 

NW 

30-19 

29-87 

50 

31 

m^ 

3 

9 

NE 

30-26 

30-19 

46 

33 

..» 

10 

NE 

30-26 

30-20 

44 

30 

.— 

11 

NE 

30-20 

30-20 

46 

33 

,m^ 

12 

NW 

30-20 

29-96 

44 

34 

MBMB 

12 

• 

NewM.             13 

NE 

29-99 

29-96 

45 

34 

«^ 

6 

14 

NE 

29-99 

29-87 

44 

26 

_ 

4 

15 

NE 

29-87 

29-76 

42 

31 

48 

1 

• 

16 

NE 

29-77 

29-75 

35 

31 

— 

17 

NE 

29-75 

29-66 

36 

29 

— 

18 

NE 

29-66 

29-40 

39 

26 

— 

iBt  a           19 

£ 

29-40 

29-30 

39 

29 

—       14 

20 

SW 

29-24 

29-10 

50 

40 

—        8 

21 

SE 

29*54 

29-24 

54 

39 

SO 

18 

22 

NE 

29-74 

29-51 

53 

39 

•« 

2 

23 

SE 

29-74 

29-27 

42 

40 

—. 

67 

24  NW 

29-64 

29-27 

40 

32 

—^ 

16 

25   N£ 

30-27 

29-64 

42 

24 

1 

26    SE 

30-35 

30-17 

46 

30 

Full  M.              27 

SE 

30-20 

29-46 

51 

41 

36 

16 

28 

S 

29-42 

29-25 

53 

49 

— 

— 

29 

SW 

29-48 

29-36 

58 

48 

-. 

46 

80  SW  1 

29-78 

29-48 

59 

40 

30 

12 

31 

E 

29-53 

29^ 

47 

40 

«^M« 

10 

4th  Mo. 

April  1 

Var. 

29-64 

29-59 

58 

41 

18 

«... 

2 

29-70 

29-58 

— 

_ 

.« 

— — 

3 

29*68 

29-58 

65 

43 

17 

26 

30-35 

29-10 

59 

24 

1-91 

2-80 

Notes. — Third  Mo.  9.  A  shower  of  hajl  p.  m.  11.  Hoar  froat, 
15.  Frosty  morning.  16.  Wind  very  strong  from  N£  all  daj. 
17.  Cold  wind.  20.  Snow  ia  th^  morning,  f(i»Uowed  hj  rain, 
22.  Very  wet  night;  high  wind.  25.  Snow:  the  barometer  rising 
rapidly.  26.  Very  fine  a.  m.:  baron^eter  stiU  rising.  27-  Cloudy  a.  m.: 
•  considerable  depression  of  the  barometeri  with  appearances  in- 
dicating thunder.  Late  at  night  a  shower  of  hail,  with  lightning. 
28.  Stormy,  with  showers*  29,  Windy  a*n).:  at  2h.  30m.  p.  m.,  the 
temperature  without  being  54°,  I  found  the  vapour  point  in  a  room  a^ 
Iiigfa  as  51^    In  an  hour  after  this  it  began  to  rain  st^i^«  and  then) 


NoTBSy  Ac.  (Mmthmed). 

60  near  lialf  an  ioch  id  depth.  SO.  Modi  wiod,  at  intertab  changing 
toE.  51.  Stonnj  from  £  and  SE:  cloudy:  about  9  p.m.  an  ex* 
teDtaVe  appearance  of  light  in  the  clouds  to  the  W,  with  rapid  coru«- 
cationa  patsing  through  them*  in  the  manner  of  an  aurora  borealis. 
Thk  phenoaMOon  wae  apparently  not  more  elevated  than  the  clouds 
which  then  orenpread  the  sky,  and  was  certainly  not  produced  by  the 
idkction  of  a  light  situate  below  them :  it  continued  20  or  30  minutes. 

RESULTS. 

Fkiarailing  Winds  Easterly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height ...  30*35  in. 

Least 2910  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*739  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 59^ 

Least 24^ 

Mean  of  the  period  •..,••.. 41*5^ 

Evaporation 1*91  in. 

Bain , 280 in. 

pAaaiLiA. 

On  the  0th  March,  was  seen  at  Caiiisley  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  two 
ptrkelioy  or  mock  suns,  in  the  besTens.  They  were  first  observed  about  tea 
o'dotkf  and  appeared  of  variable  brightness  until  near  twelve,  when  they  va- 
nished. 

Sroaics,  Skow,  &c. 

In  coQseqoeooe  of  the  great  ioclemency  of  the  weather,  the  nuul  due  oa  the 
aist  March,  ham  the  north  of  Scotland,  had  not  arrived  at  Edinbnigfa,  nor  the 
GhsfDW  at  Cailisle. 

Between  Appleby  and  Biougb,  the  snow  had  so  much  drifted  as  to  make  the 
road  impassable  for  a  coach. 

Between  Sbeflfeld  aod  Manchester,  and  Bradford  and  Hali&x,  the  snow  had 
drifted  finm  two  to  thrse  yards  deepd— The  mails  have  been  also  gieatl/  im- 
peded in  Sooth  Wales;  the  snow  and  the  floods  having  made  the  roads 


Flymmik,  March  ai.— It  blew  a  nsost  tcmnendoas  gpile  from  SW  the 
whole  of  last  night  and  this  morning. 

Aii/.— On  Friday,  March  90,  we  experienced  a^mo^t  tremendous  gale 
tfaroQgbout  the  day  and  night ;  accompanied  with  heavy  showers  of  snow  and 
sleet.  The  accounts  from  the  coast  of  the  eflects  of  the  gale  are  highly  disas* 
troas.  Dmrimg  ike  ttorm,  the  wind  to  the  touthmord  cf  the  Humber^  wasjrom 
thcSW,  wMidioih§  nmikward  UwuUrong/ram  the  NE  and  by  E. 


*t7oTK%  Ac.  feonfiHutd). 

Colo  tv  Stalt,  Ice. 

The  cold  has  been  more  severe  in  Italj  this  wintei'  tfaaa  lor  many  pre- 
ceding ones.    At  Venice,  Toriny  Naples,  &c.  the  thermometer  placed  in  die 
sun,  was  in  January  3*  below  freezing  point.    In  the  aoad&eai  parts  of  Ger- 
many the  winter  has  been  extremely  severe^  while  in  the  aorth  ia  has  been  vary 
*iBoderate.<-^PuB.  Lsdsbr). 

Eaethquake  IV  South  Ambbica. 

A  supplement  to  the  St.  Thomas's  ,Ga2ett%  of  the  9th  of  April,  contains  the 
following  particuUrs  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe. 

The  86th  of  March  has  been  a  day  of  woe  and  horror  to  the  province  of 
Venezuela.  At  4  p.  m.  the  city  of  Caraccas  stood  in  all  its  ^leodoer — a  few 
nunotes  later  4,500  houses,  19  churches  and  convents,  together  with  all  other 
public  buUdingSt  monuments,  &c.  were  crushed  by  a  sudden  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. That  day  happening  to  be  Holy  or  Maundy  Thursday,  and  at  that  precise 
hour  every  place  of  worship  being  crowded,  to  commemorate  the  commencement 
of  our  Saviour's  Passion,  by  public  processions,  which  were  to  proceed  through 
the  streets  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  augmented  the  number  of  sufferers  to  an 
incredible  amount;  as  every  church-  was  levelled  with  the  ground  before  any 
person  coiik!  be  -aware  of  dangerw  •  The  number  uken  out  of  one  churdi 
amounting  (two  days  afber  the  disaster)  to  upwards  of  300  corpses^  besides 
those  (it  may  be  presumed)  that  could  not  yet  have  been  dug  out  of  such  heaps 
of  ruins,  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  The  number  of  ^ead 
are  di&rently  stated,  from  4  to  6,  as  far  as  8,000.  Horrible  as  this  catastrophe 
appears,  it  would  be  matter  of  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  vicinity  of 
that  city  offered  some  support  or  shelter  to  the  surviving  mourners,  but  the 
next  town  and  sea  port  thereto^  viz.  La  Guira,  has  in  proportion  sufiered  sdll 
more ;  and  that  appears  to  have  been  the  case  along  its  immediate  coast ;  huge 
masses  of  the  mountains  have  been  detached  from  the  sunnniti  imd  horied 
down  into  Ihe  vallies.  Deep  clef^and  separations  of -the  tmrnanse  he^  x>f 
rocks  still  threaten  future  disasters  to  the  hapless  survivors,  who  km  imm  occa- 
•pied  to  bury  and  bam  the  dead,  and  to  refiever  the  nunsrous  'oaiiiied,  perish- 
ing for  want  of  medical  aid,  shelter,  and  other  cooslorts. 

It  appears,  by  authentic  accounts,  diat  several  otbereifeieiandtoims  liad  suA 
lered  by  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Oaraoeaa  and  La<Mra>--Onaana, 
•New  Barcelona,  and  Valeoda,  ate  nearly  destMyedf-BarqnishneiD,' Snia 
Rosa,  and  Caudare,  totally  destroyed ;  Arilaqua,  sunk;  and  the  inland  town 
of  St.  Pbitip,  with  a  peculation  of  1^200  Souls,  eatirely  swaMowed  up.^ 
(Papers.) 

The  writer  of  a  letter  inserted  in  the  public  papers,  (dated  from  Joclmie, 
tub  leagues  from  Caraccas,  March  31,)  gives  the  follmvtng  accoont  of  die 
•tate  of  the  atmosphere  at  die  time.  **  My  first  idea  (on  fMing  the  shoek, 
which  is  stated  to  have  lasted  about  1$  seconds)  was  that  the  SiMa,  a  mowh 
tain  near  Caraccas,  had  broken  out  into  a  volcano :  but^ks  peak, -like  all  the 
surrooodiog  hills,  was  unusually  clear :  nor  had  there  been  any  sultry  weather 
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or  violent  winds :— on  the  Gootfary,  the  weather  has  long  been  and  still  con* 
tinoes  to  be^  waim  without  being  sultry ;  though  without  rain  for  a  considerable 
tHB6^  except  BOW  aiMl  tnes  a  few  QropS"  ■  "anQ  wkw  very  Beavy  Mgnt  oewsv 


I  may  remark  on  the  preceding  statement,-  that  probably  it  woulil 
luve  been  happy  Ibr  the  dty  of  Caraccas,  had  a  volcano  opened  iri 
its  neighbourhood  at  this  time.  The  celebrated  Humboldt,  whose  op-* 
porCanities  of  observing  these  phenomena  have  been  most  extensive^ 
n  clearly  of  ophiion^  that  one  and  the  same  cause,  deeply  seated  id 
the  globe,  produces  both  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  9  he  seemd 
moreoivter  to  regard  volcanoes  as  the  spiracula  through  wfaiidh  the  elastid 
vapours^  oceasiooaUy  diseng!^ed  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth,  find  si 
vent  into  the  atmosphere,  without  displacing  the  superincumbent 
strata.  He  considers  the  eruption  in  the  island  of  St.  Viilcent,  (foi* 
which  see  the  Notes  under  next  Table)  as  affording  one  eacample  of 
this  connection ;  as  it  began  only  34*  days  after  the  present  earthquake^ 
and  wai  long  preceded  by  shocks,  which  were  felt  at  the  same  timd 
on  the  Sonth  American  continent. 

<«  We  learned,  says  Humboldt,  at  Paste,  (120  miles  N  of  Quito,) 
that  a  column  of  thick  black  smoke,  which  for  several  months  in  1797| 
had  beao  issuing  froni-  the  veleano  near  that  city,  disappealred  at  thi 
very  hour  when  the  cities  of  Kiobamba,  Hambato,  and  Taounga  were 
overthrown  by  an  enormous  shock,  60  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  voU 
cano.'^ — ^Voyage  au  Kouveau  Continent :  Relation  Historique^  livre  % 
ekap.  iv, :  which  see  throughout  on  this  subject. 

Supposing  the  prime  agent  in  these  phenomena  to  be  toa^^r,  pene^ 
tnting  to  unoBual  depths  through  the  inclined  strata  of  mountainous 
countries,  and  thus  meeting  with  masses  of  the  highly  oxidable  bases 
of  die  earths,  (for  instance)  which  have  not  before  undergone  its 
action>  there  will  then  appear  to  be  a  close  connexion  between  the 
lecarfence  ^  these  effects  attd  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere.  Fol- 
wbb  meat  proDable  cause  of  such*  peuetmtion,  (tiiougfa  not  tiieronly 
ass^able  one)  is  excessive  and  continued  rain;  and  this,  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  ^strict  which  is  the  ittiinediate  seat  of  the  ^arthqulike, 
or  eruptfon;  but  rather  on  some  neighbouring  mountainoils  tHc^, 
iHiich  by  its  position  may  be  capable  of  collecting,  and  transriiittTifg 
tbrDugh  subterraneous  oommunicatiotis  the  requisite  excess  of  waf^. 
TSow  the  want  of  rain  ^  fdr  a  considerable  time  **  at  Caraccas  nof  only 
consists  wiUi,  but  even  renders  probable,  an  excess  of  it  for  the  same 
period;  m  the  more  inland  and  elevafed  country. 
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4th  Mo. 

1812. 

Wind. 

Prenore. 
Max.     Min. 

Tenp* 
Maz.l  Min. 

Evap. 

Rain, 

L.Q.         AprU    4 

E 

30-10 

29-60 

SS"* 

86° 

•_ 

5 

S 

30-18 

30-10 

66 

35 

..» 

4 

6 

S 

80-10 

29-98 

65 

42 

25 

7 

£ 

30-02 

29-88 

50 

87 

— 

10 

8 

NE 

30-15 

80O2 

49 

25 

«.- 

9 

NE 

80-15 

30-01 

48 

$S 

«. 

10 

NE 

30-01 

29-98 

47 

36 

_ 

NewM.             11 

W 

29-98 

29-89 

44 

87 

45 

12 

NE 

80O5 

29-89 

52 

82 

.  «.. 

IS 

NE 

80O5 

30-05 

51 

83 

_ 

14 

NE 

SO05 

29-91 

51 

82 

•_ 

15 

NE 

29-91 

29-78 

6S 

30 

•». 

16 

N 

29-73 

29-64 

49 

27 

... 

«.. 

17 

N 

29-83 

29-64 

48 

28 

•». 

.. 

Ist  Q.                 18 

N 

30O9 

29-83 

51 

29 

87 

19 

Var. 

30O9 

30O2 

50 

38 

20 

NW 

80-15 

SOKX) 

58 

80 

.... 

... 

21 

NE 

80-15 

30O7 

58 

87 

28 

22 

N 

30O1 

29-97 

54 

80 

... 

28 
24 

52 
52 

82 
36 

W 

29-94 

29-86 

.._ 

25 

sw 

29-86 

29-56 

54 

39 

... 

... 

FuUM.               26 

Var. 

29-65 

29-55 

^ 

34 

69 

♦7 

27 

NE 

29-64 

29-59 

52 

44 

... 

6 

28 

NE 

29-76 

29-64 

51 

44 

». 

U 

29 

NE 

29-80 

29-76 

52 

43 

27 

89 

80 

Var. 

30O2 

29-80 

65 

45 

.1. 

5ChMo. 

May    1 

E 

30O2 

29-92 

59 

48 

_ 

_ 

2 

NE 

29-92 

29-73 

54 

42 

.1. 

8 

Var. 

29-75 

29-70 

66 
69 

82 
25 

55 

4 
1-24 

80-18 

29-55 

S'S4 

NoTB8«>^Fourth  Mo.  4.  Cloudy  a.  m.:  clear  evening.  5.  Much 
dew:  b^meter  unsteady;  heavy  clouds  through  the  day:  a  shower 
about  sunset,  6.  Much  dew:  gr^  sky,  and  the  air  nearly  calm. 
7.  Lightly  cloudy:  little  wind.  8.  Cloudy  a.  m.:  a  shower  p.m. 
9t  Brisk  wind:  cloudy.  10.  Hoar  frost,  11.  Cloudy.  16.  Slight 
ahpwers.  The  Cuntulostratus  cloud  has  prevailed  every  day  for  a 
week  past.  17.  A  little  hail.  20.  A  few  large  drops.  23,  24.  Opca- 
nonal  slight  showers  of  hail,  &c.  25.  A  rainy  night.  26.  Gentle 
showers  of  rain,  yet  not  warm.  27.  Misty  morning:  much  dew: 
iwallows  appear.    28, 29.  Cloudy :  windy. 


Kfth  Mo.  I9  %  Cloudy :  the  cuckow  heard,  8.  About  1  p.m.  a 
few  drops  of  rain,  attended  with  the  smell  of  electricity  in  the  air : 
tiiewind,  which  in  the  morning  had  been  brisk  at  NE,  died  away» 
the  canopy  of  the  sky  rose :  the  evening  was  calm,  and  dew  fell. 

RESULTS. 

Ptevailing  Wind  NE. 

'  Baromater :  Greatest  height ;  $0*18  in. 

Least 29*55  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-902  b. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height  • • 59^ 

Least 25^ 

Mean  of  the  period 45*57° 

Evaporation S*Siin« 

Bain 1-24  in. 

.  It  appears  that  a  shower  of  Meteoric  Stones^  accompanied  with  the  ' 
mual  flashes  and  detonationi,  fell  on  the  10th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
shoot  8  p.  m.,  at  six  leagues  distance  from  Tkouhuse. 

EaXTPTION  OF  THE  SorPllIEBE  MOUKTAIN,  St.  ViVCEVT^S. 

A  letter  of  the  6th  of  May  furnishes  the  ibUowing  interesting  particulars  of 
this  awful  pbenomeoon  :— -''  The  Soufriere  Mountain,''  says  the  writer,  ^^  had 
for  some  time  past  indicated  much  disquietude ;  and  from  the  eitraordinary 
frequency  and  violence  of  earthquakes,  which  are  calculated  to  have  exceeded 
200  within  the  last  year,  portended  some  great  movement  or  eruption.  The 
apprehension,  however,  was  not  so  immediate  as  to  restrain  curiosity,  or  to 
prevent  repeated  visits  to  the  crater,  which  of  late  had  been  more  numerous 
than  at  any  former  period,  even  up  to  Sunday  April  26 ;  when  some  gentlemen 
ssceoded  it,  and  remained  there  for  some  time.  Nothing  unusual  was  then  re- 
marked, or  any  external  difference  observed,  except  rather  a  stronger  emission 
of  smoke,  from  the  interstices  of  the  conical  hill  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 
About  2,000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  (calculating  from  conjecture)  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  and  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  height, 
opens  a  circular  chasm,  somewhat  exceeding  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  be- 
tween 4  and  500  feet  in  depth :  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  capacious  bowl, 
rose  a  conical  hill  about  260  or  SCO  feet  in  height,  and  200  in  diameter, 
richly  covered  and  variegpited  with  shrubs,  brushwood,  and  vines,  above  half 
way  up,  and,  for  the  remainder,  powdered  over  with  vii^  sulphur  to  the  top. 
FnuQ  the  fissures  in  the  cone  and  inlersdces  of  the  rocks,  a  thin  white  smoke 
was  constantly  emitted,  occasionally  tinged  with  a  slight  bluish  flame.  The 
precipitous  sides  of  this  magnificent  amphitheatre  were  fringed  with  various 
evergreens  and  aromatic  shrubs,  flowers,  and  many  Alpine  plants.  On  the 
oortli  and  south  sides  of  the  bas%  of  the  cone  were  two  pieces  of  water,  one  per- 
fectly pure  and  tasteless,  the  other  strongly  impregpated  with  sulphur  and  ^lum. 
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^  A  cMwy  bud  i»ow  ehiiNwd  mc^  the  test  oontHblon  of  the  «i«iiitflH%  or 
^a^Me  ally  ptW  el^Mntfl  M  di»turbed  th«  aimnkj  of  ^is  wildMDMf  Um 
thotfi  which  are  oonvnoo  to  tha  tropical  tempest.    It  i^paiisiitl/  slumbereil  in 
primeval  soUtuda  aod  trao()iuUity»  aad  fiom  the  luximant  y^tatioo  and  growth 
of  the  forest  which  covered  its  sides  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  summit^ 
seemed  to  disoountenance  the  fi|ct|  and  falsify  the  records  of  the  ancient  vol- 
cano.   Sach  was  the  majestic,  peaceful  Soufriere  on  April  the  27th ;  but  we 
trod  on  '  ignem  suppotUum  cineri  dolo§9f*  and  our  imaginary  safety  was  soon 
to  be  coo^uodad  by  the  sudden  danger  of  devastation.    Just  as  the  plantation 
bells  rang  12  ^t  noon,  on  Monday  the  27th,  an  abrupt  and  dreadful  crash  from 
the  mountain^  with  a  severe  concussion  of  the  earth,  and  tremulous  noise  in 
the  air,  alarmed  all  around  it    The  resurrection  of  this  fiery  furnace  was  pro- 
claimed  in  a  moment  liy  a  vast  column  of  thick  black  ropey  smoke,  like  that 
of  an  immense  glass  house,  bursdng  forth  at  once,  and  mounting  to  the  sky  ; 
showering  down  sand,  with  gritty  oalcined  particles  of  earth  and  &villa  mixed, 
on  all  balotr.    This,  dhvea  before  the  wind  towaida  WaUibon  and  Mome 
Ronde,  .darkened  the  air  like  a  catamct  of  raioj  and  covered  the  ridges,  woods, 
and  cane  pieces  with  light  grey  coloured  ashes,  resembling  snow  when  slightly 
covered  by  dust.    As  the  eruption  increased^  this  continual  shower  expanded, 
destroying  every  appearance  of  vegetation.    At  night  a  very  ooosiderable  de- 
gree of  ignition  was  observed  on  the  lips  of  the  crater ;  but  it  is  not  asterted, 
that  there  was  as  yet  any  visible  ascension  of  flame.    The  same  awful  scene 
presented  itself  on  Tuesday  ^  the  favilla  and  caldned  pebbles  still  increasing, 
and  the  compact  pitchy  column  from  the  crater  rising  perpendicularly  to  aa 
immense  height,  with  a  noise  at  intervals  like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder. 
On  Wednesday  the  29th,  all  these  menacing  symptoms  of  horror  and  com- 
bustion still  gathered  more  thick  and  terrific,  for  miles  around  the  dismal  and 
half  obscured  mountain.    The  prodigious  column  shot  up  with  quick  motion, 
dilating  as  it  rose  like  a  balloon.    The  sun  appeared  in  total  eclipse,  and  shed 
a  meridian  twilight  over  us,  that  aggravated  the  wintry  gloom  of  the  scene,  now 
completely  powdered  over  with  falling  particles.    It  was  evident  that  the  crisis 
was  yet  to  come — that  the  fuming  fluid  was  struggling  for  vent,  and  labouring 
to  throw  off  the  superincumbent  strata  and  obstrocdons  which  suppressed  the 
ignivomous  torrent.    At  night  it  was  manifest  that  it  had  greatly  disengaged  it- 
self from  its  burthen,  by  the  appearance  of  fire  flashing  new  and  then,  flaking 
above  the  mouth  of  the  crater. 

**  On  Thursday,  the  memorable  30th  of  April,  the  reflexHou  of  the  rising  son 
on  this  miyestic  body  of  curiing  vapour  was  sublime  beyond  imagination — any 
comparison  of  the  Glaciers  of  the  Andes,  or  Cordilleras  with  it,  can  but 
feebly  convey  an  idea  of  the  fleecy  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  this  awfiil  column 
of  intermingled  and  wreathed  smoke  and  clouds :  it  afterwards  assumed  a  more 
sulphureous  cast,  like  what  we  call  thunder  clouds,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
a  ferruginous  and  sanguine  appearance,  with  much  livelier  action  in  the  ascent, 
a  more  extensive  dilatation,  as  if  almost  freed  from  every  obstruction — in  the 
afkemoon  the  noise  was  incessant,  and  resembled  the  approach  of  thunder  still 
nearer  and  nearer,  with  a  vibration  that  affected  the  feelings  and  hearing :  as 
yet  there  Vas  no  convulsive  motion,  or  sensible  earthquake. — Terror  and  con- 
sternation now  seized  all  beholders.— The  Charaibs,  settled  at  Mome  Roode^ 


ISoTBi  ice,  fconiimied}. 

•ft  dM  loot  of  the  SoafiMTBy  Abandoned  their  houses,  with  their  Hve  stock  anfl 

thing  thej  posseesed,  and  fled  predpttfttely  towards  town.    The  Negroes 

coKdasedf  fi>rtook  then:  work,  looked  op  to  the  moantain,  and,  as  it 

•hooky  tmnfaled,  with  the  dread  of  what  they  oouki  neither  ooderstand  or  de^ 

sdihe  -ithe  birds  fi^  to  the  ground,  of erpowered  with  showers  of  favilla, 

unablo  to  keep  themselves  on  the  wing ;  the  cattle  were  starving  for  want  of 

find,  «8  not  a  blade  of  girass  or  a  leaf  was  now  to  be  found— tiie  sea  was  mock 

SaoaAoaredf  bat  in  nowise  uncommonly  agitated;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 

tfaonglioat  the  whole  of  this  violent  disturbance  of  the  earth,  it  continued 

^aite  paaaive,  and  did  not  at  any  time  sympathize  with  the  agitation  of  the 

land.    About  4  p.m.  the  noise  became  more  alarming,  and  just  before  sunset 

the  doods  reflected  a  bright  copper  colour,  suffused  with  fire.    Scarcely  had 

the  day  closed,  when  the  flame  burst  at  length  pyramidically  from  the  crater, 

throng^  th^  mass  of  smdke ;  the  TolHag  of  the  thunder  became  inore  awful  and 

AwfanioE:  «lactric  flashes  quiekly  succeeded,  attended  with  loud  daps;  and 

oowy  indeady  the  horlyburly  began.    Those  only  who  have  witnessed  such  a 

sight,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  the  lightning  and 

decuic  flashes ;  some  finked,  zigzag,  playing  across  the  perpendicular  column 

flnm  the  crater-^Ki^ers  shooting  upwards  from  the  mouth  like  rockets  of  the 

most  f'yrf''Tg  lustf»--^hers  like  shells  with  their  trailing  fuses  flying  in  difie- 

lent  pv^V*l'*S  with  the  most  vivid  sdnlillations  fix>m  the  dark  sanguine  cdamn, 

triueh  now  seemed  inflexible,  and  immovable  by  the  wind.     Shortly  af^ 

7  p.aB«  the  mighty  caldron  was  seen  to  simmer,  and  the  ebullition  of  lava  to 

hraak  out  on  the  NW  side.    This,  immediately  after  boiling  over  the  urifice^ 

and  flowing  a  short  way,  was  opposed  by  the  acclivity  of  a  higher  point  of 

had,  over  whidi  it  was  impelled  by  the  immense  tide  of  liquid  fire  that  drove 

it  00,  fiorming  the  figure  V  in  grand  illumination.    Sometimes  when  the  ebul* 

iition  slackened,  or  was  ins  undent  to  urge  it  over  the  obstructing  hill,  it  re* 

coiled  back,  like  ^,  refluent  billow  fiom  the  rock,  and  then  again  rushed  forward^ 

impelled  by  fresh  siipplies,  and  scaling  every  obstacle,   carrying  rocks  and 

woods  together,  in  its  course,  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  until  it  precipita* 

tsd  itself  down  some  vast  ravine,  concealed  from  our  sight  by  the  intervening 

ridges  of  Morne  Konde.    Vast  globular  bodies  of  fire  were  seen  projected  from 

the  fieiy  furnace,  and,  bursting,  fell  back  into  it,  or  over  it,  on  the  surroonding 

boshes,  which  were  instantly  set  in  flames.    About  four  hours  from  the  lav« 

boiling  over  the  craterj  it  reached  the  sea,  as  we  could  obaerve  from  the  re- 

ilectioQ  of  the  fire,  and  the  electric  flashes  attending  it.    About  half  past  one^ 

soother  stream  of  lava  was  seen  descending  to  the  eastward,  towards  Kabacca. 

Tbe  thundering  noise  of  the  mountain,  and  the  vibration  of  sound  that  had 

been  so  formidable  hitherto^  now  mingled  in  the  sullen  monotonous  roar  of 

the  rdliag  lava,  became  so  terrible,  that  dismay  was  almost  turned  into  despair. 

At  this  time  the  first  earthquake  was  telt :  this  was  followed  by  showers  of 

cioders,  that  fell  with  the  hissing  noise  of  hail  during  two  hours. 

"  At  three  o'dock,  a  rolling  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  indicated  a  fall  of 
stones,  which  soon  thickened,  and  at  length  descended  iu  a  rain  of  milled 
fire,  that  threatened  at  once  the  fate  of  Pompeii,  or  Herculaneum.  Tliecrack«> 
ling  and  coruscations  from  the  crater  at  this  period  exceeded  all  that  had  yet 
psssed.  The  eyes  were  struck  with  momentary  blindness,  and  the  ems  stunned 


NoTBd,  Src.  fcon^miitd). 

with  the  g]oBieni&>n  of  soimds.^ — ^Another  letter  sayiy  ^  The  itones  that  fell 
were  as  light  as  pumice,  though  in  some  places  as  laige  as  a  man's  head.  TkoM 
dreadful  rain  of  stoo^  and  fire  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  was  again  siM> 
ceeded  by  cinders  finom  three  till  six  o'dock  in  the  moniing.  Earthquake  fbUowedl 
earthquake  almost  momentarily,  or  rather  the  whole  of  thb  part  of  the  island 
was  in  a  state  of  continual  vacillation.  The  break  of  day,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  was  truly  terrific — a  chaotic  gkx>m  enveloped  the  mountain,  and  an 
impenetrable  haze,  with  black  sluggish  clouds  hung  over  the  sea.  The  whole 
island  was  covered  with  fiivilla,  cinders,  scoriae,  and  bn^en  masses  of  volcanic 
matter.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  the  muttering  noise  of  the  monmain 
sunk  gradually  into  a  solemn  silence.'' 


The  mountain  continued  to  be  agitated  up  to  the  7th,  when  its  more  vidlent 
paroxysms  gradually  subsided;  and  it  has  since  (to  May  18)  shewn  scareely 
any  signs  of  commotion.  By  this  dreadful  calamity,  the  large  rivers  of  Rabaoca 
and  Wallibon  were  dried  (or  choked)  up,  and  in  their  places  was  a  wide  ex* 
panse  of  barren  land.  The  melted  minerals  had  formed  a  promontory  which 
jutted  out  some  distaiice  from  the  main  land,  dose  to  the  post  at  Mome 
Roode.  The  quanuty  of  matter  discliaiged  from  the  crater  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  times  the  original  bulk  of  this  immense  mountain.  The  soil,  in 
many  places,  would  be  rendered  incapable  of  vegetation.  •  The  extent  of  the 
planters'  losses  had  not  been  ascertained;  but  it  was  thought  to  be  very 
great* 

*  Barhadoes. — The  following  extracts  relate  to  the  fall  of  the  volcanic  matter 
on  that  island.  **  I  was  lying  in  bed  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  (May  1,) 
when  I  observed  my  chamber  more  dark  than  usual.  (Another  account  states, 
that  the  atmosphere  Btfour  was  light  and  clear.)  Some  time  afler  I  arose  and 
opened  one  of  my  windows,  when  I  observed  to  the  north  a  dark  thkk  cloudy 
similar  to  the  usual  indication  of  a  great  deal  of  rain  (which  would  have  been 
very  acceptable,)  but  at  the  same  time  I  perceived  a  most  remarkable  hrighi 
tioud  to  the  Mouthward,  so  much  so,  as  to  reflect  light  on  the  houses.  We  had 
had  what  we  conceived  to  be  several  rolling  claps  of  thunder  during  the  night, 
and  the  last  was  a  quarter  past  seven,  when  an  instantaneous  total  darkness 
ensued,  and  from  that  time  till  one  o'clock  I  never  saw  so  dreadful  a  phenome- 
non. During  the  time  of  the  darkness  we  were  assailed  by  immense  fidls  of 
calcareous  matter  (as  I  think)  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  out 
of  the  house.  At  first,  what  fell  was  a  laige  black  substance,  very  ooarse ; 
but  it  gradually  became  as  fine  as  Scotch  snuiF,  and  in  a  few  liours  the  streets  and 
the  tops  of  the  bouses  were  many  inches  thick  in  this  matter.  About  hal^past 
one  o'clock,  a  small  glimmering  of  light  began  to  appear,  and  by  half-past  two 
o'clock  we  could  make  out  people  in  the  streets.  About  half-past  six  last 
night,  we  saw  like  rays  of  fire  in  the  southern  quarter  again.  The  whole  island 
is  in  one  complete  sheet  of  this  matter;  the  canes  are  all  weighed  down  with 
it,  and  the  poor  cattle  and  horses  most  die  for  want,  if  we  are  not  immedmtely 


'SoimSf  Sec.  (canHmedJ. 

fdicved.  We  cannot  see  90  yuds  before  nt  fer  the  imineDae  volumes  ooo- 
dmiaUj  filling  from  off  the  tops  of  the  honses;  lor  so  soon  as  it  is  diy,  it  is 
euctJj  Hke  flour.'' 

A  letter  of  the  5th9  says : — *^  We  learn,  hy  arrivals,  that  the  explosion  has 
not  taken  place  at  Dominica,  St  Lucia,  or  Martinique.  The  Neptune  arrived 
dus  morning  from  Bristol.  Capt.  Powers  says,  he  met.  wUh  the  'odcanie  matter 
500  milei  to  windward  of  thi$  iiiand;  in  that  case,  it  is  likely  to  be  from  the 
Westen  Islands.'^— ^Papers). 


St.  Vincent's  (an  island  about  17  miles  long,  by  10  broad,)  lies  90 
kagues  west,  and  somewhat  south,  of  Barbadoes.  The  distance  to 
which  the^viZIa  of  this  eruption  was  carried,  and  that  in  vast  quan- 
tities, 18  tnily  astonishing.  It  reached  Barbadoes  about  six  in  the 
morning  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  and  approached  as  it  seems, 
Jrom  ike  northward;  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its 
having  been  met  with  far  in  the  Atlantic  by  a  ship  from  Europe,  the 
Barbadians  might  very  well  imagine  it  came  from  the  Azores.— The 
fiicts  are  explicable  on  the  supposition,  that  this  matter  was  raised  bf 
the  force  of  the  explosion,  as  well  as  by  the  ascending  heated  column 
of  ar,  quite  into  the  superior  current,  which  returns  from  the  Equa* 
tor  to  the  Tropic,  above  the  Trade  wind :  for  the  latter^  blowing  front 
Barbadoes  to  St.  Vincent's,  mtist  have  carried  what  was  within  its 
range  towards  Grenada^  and  we  have  no  account  of  its  even  reaching 
that  island,  thoi^h  nearer  than  Barbadoes  to  the  volcano.  By  the 
superior  current  (which  often  moves  with  a  velocity  unknown  in  the 
lower  atmosphere)  it  was  probably  carried  over  and  beyond  Barbadoes, 
appearing  there  at  sunrise  as  a  **  bright  cloud  to  the  southward :  **  and 
fiiUing  soon  after  into  the  Trade  wind,  continued  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  island  in  the  ordinary  direction  of  that  wind|  until  the  supply 
from  the  volcano  ceased. 
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Notes— Fifth  Mo.  4,  5,  6.  Much  dew.  7.  Windy.  8.  Windy: 
Cirrocumulus  and  Cumulostratus :  wind  S  above :  thunder  clouds :  the 
evening  twilight  was  luminous  and  coloured :  the  clouds  dispersing, 
and  scattered  in  loose  flocks  over  the  rich  ground  of  the  western  sky, 
presented  a  striking  appearance.  9.  Shower  very  early:  wind  S, 
CirruSf  Cirrocumulus:  evening,  much  wind.  10.  Overcast  a.m.:  a 
gale  from  the  W,  with  much  cloud :  showers :  p.  m.  clear  and  pleasant. 
11.  A  shower  early:  Cumtdostratus  prevails.  12.  Showers.  IS.  A 
thunder  shower,  with  hail  about  3  p.  m.  14«  Showers.  15^17-  Cloudy, 
windy.  18.  Small  rain  a.  m.:  wind  N,  gentle :  p.  m.  sunshine.  19.  Wind 


^dTJES^  itd.  (c(mtinued). 

£ft.tt.,  pretty  strong:  doiicb  of  cU&rent  kinds,  with  haze  aboVei 
p.  m.  thunder  clouds :  in  the  evening  came  on  a  violent  thunder  storm, 
i^rich  hated  several  hours;  it  was  chiefly  to  the  S  and  W.  The  ap- 
pearances were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  destructive  hail  storm, 
which  occurred  here  in  tile  same  month,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  of  the  day  in  1809:  sheets  of 
blue  and  white  lightning  came  in  quick  succession,  With  an  almost 
continual  rolling  of  thunder.  We  had  however  no  hail,  (being  only 
on  the  flank  of  the  storm)  but  sudden  and  heavy  showers  of  warn 
rain ;  which  was  of  the  same  amount  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower 
gauge.  At  11  p.  m.  wmd  NE,  it  still  lightned  far  in  the  N.  20.  Wind 
a.m.  W,  cloudy  and  misty.  23.  About  noon,  during  a  shower,  it 
thundered  to  the  southward.  29.  A  little  thunder  to  the  SW  about 
4  p.m.,  with  a  few  drops :  wet  night.  Si.  An  electric  shower  about 
9  a.  m..  Nimbi:  windy  night. 

Notes  T.  Fs  Journal^  ClapUm^^^May  22.  Cloudy  morning,  fair 
afternoon,  with  Scud^  Cumulus^  and  Cumulostratus.  2S.  Various  clouds 
in  difierent  heights.  24,  Clouded  sky  with  a  little  rain,  a  wavy,  and 
in  some  places  mottled  appearance  of  the  cloudy  mass.  25.  Small 
lain;  fiur  evening.  26.  Fine  warm /morning,  Cirrus^  &c.,  a  sort  of 
flying  base  of  a  brownish  colour  here  and  there  appeared  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 27.  Fine  warm  day  and  various  clouds.  28.  Clouds  in  two 
strata,  some  rain,  fine  sunset.  29.  All  the  modifications  appeared, 
and  were  fdlowed  by  showers.  SO.'  Some  Cirri  early,  afternoon  all 
the  clouds  were  compact  but  rocky  Cummli*  SI.  Cbuda  in  two  stratai 
cloudy  and  rather  windy  by  night«  • 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer :  G neatest  height 80^27  in. 

Least 29*50  in. 

Mean  of  the  period . . . .  ; 29-810  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 76° 

Least S5** 

Mean  of  the  period .•••• 55*46° 

Evaporation 4*08  hi. 

Rain 2*56  in. 
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NoTKS. — Sixth  Mo.  3.  A  little  rain  at  mtenralfl.  4.  A  few  laige 
drops:  CumtdoHratus )p.'m.  A  shower  to  the  SW.  Wind  E.  5.  Mach 
dew:  dear  with  Cimu.  6.  Overcast,  windy:  then  very  fine,  with 
red  Cirri  at  aonset.  7«  Cloudy  nomiog :  cl^tt'  dirr  afterward :  bril- 
liant orange  twilight.  8.  Cloudy :  brisk  wind.  9.  Fak^  -with  CumuUu 
and  Cirrus  above :  at  sunset  the  wind  rose^  with  some  appearance  of 
Nimbus.  10.  CumulostraiuSf  with  a  cold  breeze  aU  dav.  11.  Wind 
fresh  at  W  a.  m.:  the  maximum  of  temperature  occurred  at  nine :  the 
barometer  fluctuating.  Cumulus  clouos,  with  very  large  plumose 
Cirri  above,  which  showed  red  at  sunset.  The  New  Moon  appeared 
(in  a  white  crescent,  becoming  afterward  of  a  gold  colour)  in  the 
nidst  of  a  pretty  luminous  twilight.    12.  Cloudy  a,  m.:  barometer 
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HOI  untetded:  eremng  twilight  ImninoQi  and  orange  coloured:  a 
Sbraiiu  bqpm  to  appear  at  9  p.  m.  IS.  Miatjr  a.  m.:  much  dew. 
15.  Cool  &i\  rather  windj.  16.  Rain  last  ni^ht:  fur  and  cool. 
17.  Heavy  short  showers.  18.  Fair,  cloudy:  rain  oy  night.  19.  The 
taioboir  Inioc  this  morning.  21.  Several  hours  vain  a.  m.  barometer 
fluctuating.  22.  Mtaij  a.i|L,  fair  p. m.  2S.  Nwik  through  the  day r 
thunder  twice  to  the  SW:  the  wmd  i«ered  as  far  as  to  NW,  but 
ssltledW.  JMu  MachcIoQda.m.:  cafanair:  showers.  25.  Q%m^im^ 
wkh  very  elevated  dmu  in  parallel  bands  £  and  W.  A  solar  halo 
for  above  two  hours  after  noon,  the  higher  atmonphere  filled  with 
dood :  at  aupset  the  wind*  which  had  been  SE  and  S  W,  came  to  N  W. 
2&  Cold  stormy  jnominga  wind  N.  Thunder  twice  about  2  p.  m. ; 
ram  almost  firou  sunrise  to  sunset.  27.  Sunshine  a. m.:  wind  NW:  a 
solar  halo  p.  m«:  wind  filWs  evening  wet  and  stormy.  28,  Wind  N 
a.m.:  a  npi^  Uush  on  the  evening  twilight.  SO.  Windj  evening; 
ram  at  intervaUkj 

RESULT& 
Winds  Variable,  the  SW  of  longest  continuance. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height. .  • SO-40  in. 

Least , 29-82  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*881  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height. . . .  ^ 75^ 

Least S9^ 

Mean  of  the  period 55*87^ 

Evirnqration  •  •  • , 4-09  in. 

JUin , 2-81  in. 

TmmaBa  SroaM. 

Jsn^  81.-^-4oudi  End,  in  EsseXi  and  the  peighbourhood  for  sevefsl  miles 
found,  were  visited  by  a  severe  storm  of  thunder  and  ligbtningi  apcompaniedi 
bj  a  shower  of  hail  stones  of  uncominon  siae. 

Ek!7ptio5  op  Vesuvius. 

Wapfrs.  Jicas  l{u^Vasnvius^  which  had  been  quiet  for  several'  years,  ha^ 
saddeal]r  vohta  out*  At  nina  in  the  morning  of  the  19thy  lond  reports  pro«| 
oeeded  from  the  bosom  of  the  looiintaini  followed  by  an  eniption  of  cinders 
and  smoke.  After  this  the  mountain  remained  quiet  for  an  hour.  At  11  two 
fiesh  reports  were  heard,  when  the  crater  vomited  fire  and  smoke,  which  co- 
mnA  the  boiison.  On  the  18th  and  14th,  it  was  cabn,  but,  at  the  instant  we 
ara  wntiag,  it  is  again  in  action,  aqd  its  crat?r  is  eovsred  with  an  immsp^  co- 
lumn of  smoke. 

AoiTATiov  OF  7VB  Sm« 

ManeUletf  June  S4^-A  singular  phenomenon  was  witnessed  here  yesterday^ 
On  a  sodden,  a  rush  of  water  came  from  the  sea  into  the  port,  formioe  a 
otirent  so  rapid  that  it  drew  every  thine  with  it.  The  sea  then  retired  all  at 
aaesii  leavipig  dm  harbour  drv,  and  aU  the  vessels  agrouad.  Almost  at  tba 
now  instant  tba  s^  returned  by  leaps  ai^d  bounds,  with  aatiaordinary  impii- 
taosity;  filling  i^gain  the  harbour,  p1acii)g  afloat  the  vessels,  and  inundatipg  Ui0 
i|Bajs.    Afteiwaids  every  thing  returned  to  its  usual  state. — (Papees). 
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NoTBS.*->Seventh  Mo.  1.  Much  winds  very  cloudy  s  rain  at  inter- 
vals through  the  day  and  night.  2.  Fair  a.n].:  thunder  showers  widi 
hail,  p.  ni.  3,  Cloudy :  a  few  drops  of  rain.  4.  The  wind  veered 
gradually  from  N  by  E  to  SW.  5.  Wind  moderate.  22.  Thunder 
and  hail. 

Notes  J.  G. — Stratford,  Jul^f  1 .  Rainy  morning.  2.  A  shower  o^ 
large  hail  between  5  and  6  p.  m^  with  some  thunder :  evening  showery, 
5.  Cloudy  and  fine :  some  rain  in  the  erening.  12.  Cloudy  morning. 
19.  Some  rain  in  the  evening.  20.  Som^  thunder  in  the  i^ernoon: 
Irequent  lightning  in  the  evening.    22.  A  heavy  thunder  stonpii  aboiift 


aooDi  acGompamed  with  large  hail.-  ST.  Very  rainy  day.    29.  A 
tbimder  storm  about  3  p.  m.,   with  heavy  rain  mixed  with  haiL 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest/height S0«S9  m. 

Least 29*40  in. 

Mean  of  the  period •  •  29*975  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 75^ 

Least 41® 

Mean  of  the  period 58*34® 

Evaporation  (in  21  days,  the  rest  being  lost 

by  accident) 2*70  in.  i 

Rain 3*04  in. 

In  travelling  at  different  intervals  during  this  month  between  London 
and  Folkstone,  I  have  observed  that  the  showers  in  great  measure 
a?oided  the  high  chalky  tracts,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  rivers 
lad  mmst  valleys.    The  reverse  distribution  sometimes  takes  place. 

Being  on  the  heights  above  Folkstonci  Kent,  about  10  p.  m.  on  the  * 
14th  of  seventh  month,  I  observed  a  brilliant  meteor  dart  down  in  the 
aottthem  sky,  tending  a  little  £  in  its  fiJl ;  during  which  it  was  of  a  ; 
bright  blue,   but  at  the  moment  of  extinction  it  became  red  and 
seemed  to  explode. 

Wateb  Spout. 

Jukf  82d — The  inhabitants  of  Cromer  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  a* 
w%t«r  spoDt,  which  continiied  in  ngbt  for  some  minates,  when  the  mass  or 
cdiimn  of  water  collected  between  a  doad  and  the  surfiioe  of  the  sea  broke 
ia  the  offings  wtthout  doing  any  injury  to  the  shipping. 

Storms  ik  Dorsetshire. 

Ob  Wednesday  the  80th  July,  a  man  was  struck  by  lightning  at  Aston  Fiti, ' 
near  Newport,  in  this  county,  and  very  dreadfully  burnt.  The  same  day  there 
weie  very  heavy  stoms  of  thunder  and  ligfuning  in  that  neighhouihood.— 
During  the  present  week  much  iijuiy  has  been  done  to  the  growing  crops-h^ 
various  parts  of  this  county,  and  the  vicinity  of  Pool,  by  violent  totrents  of 
rain.— (Papers). 
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NoTtt^—Eighth  Mo.  4.  Wet  afternoon.  &  Wet  morning.  6.  «  The 
day  was  gloomy:  about  4  p.  m.  a  very  heavy  shower  conmienced, 
which  conthmed  for  about  20  minutes,  then  abated  for  a  short  ttme| 
but  increased  agab,  and  condnued  all  the  evening,  with  thunder  and 
lightning:  the  barometer  was  nearly  stationary."  Such  were  the 
phenomena  at  the  laboratory,  where  there  fell  1*89  inch  of  rain. 
At  Plaistow,  two  miles  distant,  there  appears  to  have  fallen  only 
0*41  inch  of  ram,  and  I  findonly  this  note^  "  Thunder  in  the  after- 
noon."   18.  Foggy  morning:  a  Stratut  at  night.  '  14.  The  same. 


KoTCSy  &C.  {eoMmadJ, 


17.  Tbe  same  i  lunar  hala  id«  ^Smm  ligfatnbg  daring  the  night. 
21.  Thimder  between  1  and  9  p*  m.  2^.  Bright  moonlight.  28.  Tbe 
wfod  this  night  vei^  high. 

aESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

BaioBieter:  GnaAest  height 30*15  in. 

Lean 29*76  lin. 

Mean  of  tibe  peribd 89*9S8  b. 

Thennometer:  Giseaftaat  height 78^ 

^      Least 43^ 

Mean  of  the  period 57-68^ 

Gtaporation 2*921^ 

RaiA.«^».,« 1*84;  in. 

Mmvdhic  fivoNiB  IV  India. 

ThelDdia  Papers  contain  an  acoofimt  of  the  descent  of  two  huge  masses  of 
steoe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  explosions 
resembling  the  discharge  of  oaBDon;^-a  phenomenon,  which  had  •excited  the 
utmost  constematioB  throogboot  die  country  .^^^^  meteoric  stone  'also  fell  on 
the  6th  of  Aofest^  (tBlS  ?)  near  the  Brinsh  lines  at  Pundnpoor.  It  wdgbed 
four  poondsy  was  very  heavy  ftr  its  sim,  being  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
coated  ^th  a  diin  Uack  emst,  as  if  gunpowder  had  exploded  round  it.  The 
gnwnd  trhflke  "it  :fidl  was  an  open  space,  near  the  village  of  Kokorrgam,  and 
by  theTspidity  of  its  descent,  it  was  buried  a  foot  deep  in  the  earth.  It  wa» 
picked  up  by  anative  df  rankj  and  was,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  obtained 
by  Oaptain  M„'as  the  possessor,  eoauhing  that  it  wpoi  qf  heavenfyfa^ieatump 
kadidermkudiQr^petAluiprajftntQ^  tJuice  a  day^       (P.  Lapoaa,  Oct. 

Compare  tliis  with  llhe  wonhy)  paid  by  the  Epheaiana  to  the  Diopdous^ 
(thai  ^whieh  fell  irom  Jupiter)  na  mentioned  Acts  xix.  y.  $5 :  where 
-neCe,4liattfaeiroidfiM^isaupplied4n  the^ranakitien,  leering  it  pro* 
bafale  from  the  original,  that  it  was  in  &ct  a  Meteoric  5toii«.— L.  H. 
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8fth  Mo. 

1812. 

wind. 

Pre* 
Max. 

idre. 
MiB. 

1*« 
Bfaz. 

np. 
Mio. 

Bvap. 

Raio, 
Ac. 

L.  Q.        Aug.  29 

NW 

29-99 

29-98 

54*> 

52*> 

_ 

16 

. 

80 

NE 

30O4 

29-99 

61 

6S 

14 

31 

N 

80-15 

8004 

60 

48 

26 

9th  Mo. 

Sept.    1 

N£ 

80-18 

80-15 

59 

48 

^a^ 

2 

SE 

80-15 

80-10 

62 

54 

— 

S 

SW 

80-10 

2995 

62 

53 

— 

' 

4 

SE 

29-95 

29-89 

63 

45 

— - 

NewM.               5 

NE 

29-96J 

29-89 

65 

46 

28 

6 

NE 

30<y7 

29-96 

67 

40 

— 

• 

7 

'  SE 

80O9 

30-07 

67 

41 

— 

8 

E 

80O7 

29-97 

69 

50 

— 

9 

SE 

29-99 

29-97 

68 

47 

41 

10 

S 

80-17 

29-95 

67 

47 

-— 

l8t  Q.                   11 

NW 

80-28 

30-17 

68 

42 

— 

* 

12 

W 

80-26 

30-22 

69 

44 

— 

IS 

Var. 

80-18 

80-14 

71 

42 

— 

1 

14 

Var. 

80-18 

80O7 

69 

40 

53 

15 

NW 

80O7 

29-94 

68 

41 

_ 

16 

SW 

29-94 

29-82 

72 

47 

— 

17 

Var. 

29-96 

29-82 

62 

41 

«^ 

15 

FuU  M.               18 

NW 

80-20 

29-96 

00 

87 

^PB^ 

19 

SW 

30-14 

80-12 

60 

46 

48 

20 

SW 

30-12 

80O3 

69 

45 

— 

• 

21 

w 

30-03 

29-97 

73 

47 

— 

22 

SW 

29-95 

29-91 

68 

50 

-^ 

S4 

' 

28 

SW 

29-95 

29-93 

57 

44 

57 

24 

NW 

80-06 

29-95 

56 

84 

— . 

25 

Var, 

dOKH 

29-99 

60 

40 

^"^ 

• 

26 

W 

80O7 

30-04 

63 

53 

23 

80-28 

29-82 

78 

84 

2-76      79] 

Notes. — ^Eighth  Mo,  30.  Very  showery.  Between  4  and  5  p-m. 
a  tornado  (as  it  seems  by  the  description  given )  crossed  the  village  of 
Plabtowy  in  a  direction  from  NE  to  SW,  which  left  behmd  it  con- 
siderable traces  of  its  violence :  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  in  sheaves 
was  carried  over  a  hedge  into  a  neighbouring  field;  a  fence  wss 
levelled,  and  about  seventy  oak  hurdles  torn  out  of  the  ground,  some 
of  which  were  seen  tumbling  over  in  the  air,  and  feU  at  two  hundred 
yards  distance. 

Ninth  Mo.  12.  Misty  morning:  much  dew.  18, 14.  The  same  in 
the  evening^  a  dense  Stra$us  reflecting  on  its  surftce  with  much 


^TB8,  £c.  (continued J.  * 

bfiOiaiicy  the  orange  colour  of  Ae  western  sky.  15.  Hoar  ftost  in 
the  pastura:  a  Siraius  at  night  aa  before,  the  wind  coming  about  to 
the  eastward  soon  after  it  was  formed/  161'  Cirr'us^'i^itii  drrostrahU 
and  CiMlmcbtf.  17.  Hain  most  of  the  afternoon :  a  rich  crimson  tinge 
on  the- lower  sorface  of  the  douds  at  sunset.  -  IS.  At  sunset  the  sky 
was  extensively  coloured  with  orangOi  surmounted  by  a  distinot  blu^ 
of  red :  the  colour  was  reflected  in  the  E  horizon.  19.  Much  hoar 
frost.  92,  Clear,  morning  at  first,  but  soon  overcast,  with  rain. 
25.  Hoar  fifost.    26.  Grrastratui. 

RESULTS. 

Easteriy  Winds  prevailed  the  fore  part,  and  Westerly  the  latter  parti 

of  this  period. 

Baremeter:  Greatest  height ...8028in.. 

Least 29-82  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 80*040  in. 

niermometer:  Greatest  height 78^ 

Least 84® 

Mean  of  the  period ^*98® 

Bmpofation ...« 2-76  in. 

Bain 0*79  hi. 

fALL'<»  A  PaSCIPICE. 

An  avalanche'  occuntwl  on  the  4th  of  September^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ViDeiieiivie^  SwitMrlaod.  A  part  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Foordiet,  which 
had  been  sapped  bj  a  stream  that  ran  at  the  base,  suddenly  fell  with  a  terrific 
noise.  Aboat  SO  cottagies  were  buried  beneath  the  mini,  and  18  of  their  in* 
mates  tilled,  Ihe  noise  of  the  evalanche  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  six 
nules. 

Shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  tfaiong^ont  Italj  on  the  lltb  and  19th  of 
SepCanber.  At  Florence,  several  boosesy  public  edifices,  and  two  churches 
were  thrown  down.  The  inhabitants,  under  the  influence  of  extreme  terror, 
fled  into  the  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  abandoned  their 
homesy*  and  passed  two  days  and  nights  in  the  fieidSi— (Papbes). 
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Max.  1  Mia. 
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sw 
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59» 

M^^ 

4 

28 

SE 

39-90 

29<7 

63 

53 

^^1^ 

■» 

4 

89 

NE 
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57 

55 

— 

— 

■ 
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29-90 
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59 

55 

90 

i— 

10th  Mo. 
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W 
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62 

48 
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28 

8 

W 
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64 

48 
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1 

• 

S 
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61 

41 

2 

9 

4 

SW 
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67 

44 
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NavM.              5 

NW 
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69 

55 

mm 

23 

6 

S£ 
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64 

41 

.. 

22 

7 
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57 

45 

». 

5 

8 

SE 
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68 

40 
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6 

9 

NW 

2940 
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53 

46 

13 

7 

10 

8 
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55 

43 

— 

32 

11 

W 
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29-23 

53 

S8 

— 

6 

12 
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29-23 

29-16 

51 

37 

^ 

8 
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SE 

29-16 

28-8S 

57 

45 

m^ 

60 

14 

SW 

99*14 
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51 

42 

8 

10 

15 

W 

29-39 

29-14 

59 

48 
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16 

W 

29-56 

29-39 

56 

S4 

»^ 

.• 

17 

SW 

29-56 
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55 

39 

^ 

29 

18 

w 

29-17 

28-74 

61 

50 

— 

44 

19 

SW 

28-81 

28*53 

59 

49 

9 

37 

FoUM.             90 

NW 

29-54 

28-81 

67 

49 

•«««i 

^^ 

81 

NW 

29-74 

29-50 

53 

37 
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22 

SW 

29-45 

29-35 

59 

46 

' — 

.  2 

^ 

2S 

w 

29-92 

29*45 

54 

41 

10 

24 

SW 

29-92 

m4 

56 

41 

— 

^^^ 

• 

85 

SE 

29-50 

29-40 

56 

41 

— 

91 

* 

96 

SW 

29-74 

29-72 

53 

38 

6 

— 

3.0O4 

28-53 

69     S4 

63 

3-64 

.    KoTBS. — ^NiDth  Mo.   26.  Windy.  Some  rain  in  the  night.  27-  Y^rj 
fool  sky  a.  m.    28-^«  Bain  at  intervak  in  very  small  quantity* 

Tenth  Mo.  1 .  A  thunder  storm  about  1  p.  m.,  which  was  chiefly  tn 
the  W,  with  heavy  showers.  4,  5.  Much  dew.  A  storm  of  wind 
about  midnight  on  the  5th.  6.  Windy.  7.  Misty  monung :  the  trees 
dripping.  8.  Rainbow,  several  times  repeated  between  8  and  9  a.  n. 
Showers  foDowed.  10.  Rainbow,  p.  m«  11, 12.  Rain  in  the  nighf, 
misty  morning.  13.  Cirrottratui  and  Nimhu  a.  m.,  sunshine,  and 
showers :  a  wet  night.  16.  Sunshine,  with  Cumuloihtihu.  17«  Misty 
morning.     18.   Squally    during    the   night,   with   heavy  showers. 


K^Tluif  ttc  (candmed). 

19.  nrander  and  lightning  about  %  p.  m*  Very  heavy  squalls  with 
lain.  20.  Sunshine  a.ni*»  much  wind.  21.  Clear  and  calm  this  even- 
ing. 22.  Orercast,  windy  a.  m.  In  the  evening  a  wet  squall,  with 
some  Kglitning.  24«  No  swallows  have  been  seen  since  the  19th  or 
90th.    25.  A  few  swallows  appeared  again  to-day. 

RESULTS. 
Prevailing  Winds  Weaterly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height SOM  in. 

Least 28*74  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*468  m. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 69^ 

Least. . . ." S4^ 

Mean  of  the  period 51*46^ 

Evi^)Oration • .  •  • 0*63  in. 

Bain S-64in. 

The  evaporation  was  much  greater  during  the  above  period  than  the 
amottnt  here  stated,  as  appears  by  observations  at  the  laboratory.  It 
wss  probably  not  less  than  two  inches.  The  situation  of  the  gauge 
had  been  changed. 

HuaaiOAiTB  and  Eaethquakb  at  Jamaica. 

Kbigitony  JmMiU^  Oeiober  17.<^DuriDg  ths  greater  part  of  Moaday,  there 
was  a  oonsidenible  fall  of  rain,  with  a  heavy  swell  fiom  the  southward,  and 
noag  Indicadons  of  aa  apptoaching  8torm«  Between  the  houTB  of  six  and 
levea  of  that  evening  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  great  riolence,  and  about 
audoight  had  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane^  the  sea  being  at  the  same  time 
dreadfully  a^tated,  passing  over  the  different  wharfs,  and  sweeping  eveiy  thing, 
in  its  overwhelming  coarse.  The  weather  continued  in  this  boisterous  state 
until  eight  o^dock  next  morning,  when  the  fury  of  the  wind  considerably  abated, 
and  copious  torrents  of  rain  fell  during  the  remainder  of  that  day. 

OcUbtr  S4.— We  are  concerned  to  state,  that  the  accounts  received  this, 
week  from  various  parts  of  the  countty,  fnrmsh  melancholy  details  of  the  da^ 
laegs  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  late  tempestuous  weather.^-At  8al»4iill, 
(parish  of  Port  Royal,)  a  piece  of  about  16  acres  of  land,  with  a  small  house 
on  kf  sunk  down,  mnd  ma$  ^Urwardt  mp^  to  the  diHaiue  ^  S  or  4/00  ^Mrd$ 
from  ki  original  ikuoHonf  without  occasioning  any  iajury  to  the  house. 

Mtvombor  Xfc.  On  Wednesday  morning,  at  30  minutes  past  two  o*olodi,  a 
■Dsart  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  leit  in  this  eity  and  nei|^bourhood;  and  at 
ten  minutes  before  six  three  most  aUmiing  and  tremendous  concossiuns  iomie- 
diately  succeeded  each  other,  aoaompanied  by  a  most  dreadful  rumbling  noise 
and  crash,  and  continuing  for  upwards  of  SO  seconds.  The  shock  was  felt 
thfOnglhoat  the  whole  island,  and  many  houses  and  plantations  suffered  se* 
verely«— The  watchman  at  the  dock  yard,  a  few  minutet  previom  to  the  ihockf 
eherted  a  large  fheUor,  which  passed  in  a  direction  from  the  SE  to  the  N  W. 
The  shock  is  stated  to  have  lasted  one  minute  and  some  8ecoods.-KPArsa8}. 
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L.  Q.          Oct  27 
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54 
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55 
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N 
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54 

44 
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65 

S 
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SW 

w 
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48 
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NW 
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49 

SO 
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SW 
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45 

27 

-* 
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w 
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45 
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.» 
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E 
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NE 
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SE 
E 
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45 
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39 

32 
38 
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•» 

•IS 

NE 
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29-20 

51 

44 

.— 

55 

14 

W 

29-59 

29-20 

52 

40 

^^ 

— 

15 

SW 

29-59 
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52 

39 

«. 

3 

16 

NE 

29*30. 

29-00 

46 

42 

_ 

.^ 

17 

NE 
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28-96 

46 

40 

— 

— 

FullM.               18 

NW 

29-66 

28-96 

42 

82 

7 

13 

19 

N 

29-86 

29-66 

42 

28 

« 

20 

N 

29-97 

29-83 

41 

33 

-— 

21 

NE 
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29-97 

S9 

26 

7 

22 

N 

30-38 

30-31 

43 

25 

_ 

2S 

SW 
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3008 

44 

26 

— 

24 

SW 

30O8 

29-89 

4ft 

S9 

9 

246 

30-38 

28-96 

55 

24 

0-58 

NoTes.^-Tenth  Mo.  27«  Mktj  and  overcast,  a.  m.:  wet  at  noon: 
p.  m.  the  barometer  descended  at  the  rate  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  per 
hottrp  the  wind  increasing  in  proportion^  with  much  nun,  the  clouds 
sweeping  the  earth.  ^The  evening  was  very  tempestuous ;  before  mid* 
night  the  barometer  had  risen  again,  and  the  weather  was  moderate. 
Many  large  tre^  were  blown  down.  28.  Hoarfrost:  rather  misty. 
At  sunset,  the  sky  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  coloured  clouds,  in 
the  modifications  Nimbus  and  Cirrus^  with  broad  parallel  bands  of  red 
in  the  haze  above  them.  28.  Fair  and  calm.  30.  Cirrqstxi^Mf  an^ 
CHnadus:  the  sky  agam  beautifully  coloure^. 

5 


BeventhMo.  1.  Cloudy.  S»WietJuiii...5.  Hneday.  6— 11.  Chiefly 
uiiljr  or  cloudy,  with  hoar  firott,  and  some  yeiy  thick  local  fogs, 
li.  OvercMta.in.  The XXrrot^ratns  prerails,  and -sounds  trarel  widi. 
the  wind  to  an  unusual  distance :  we  hear  the  rattling  of  the  carriages 
OB  the  pavement  in  London,  through  a  direct  mean  distance  of  five, 
mfles.  This  phenomenon  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  a  thick  coo*, 
tinaoos  sheet  of  base  m  the  air  above  us,  which  acts  as  a  sounding 
bosfd.  12.  Rain  through  the  day.  IS.  Misty:  rain:  sounds  are 
sgav  distinctly  heard  from  the  city.  15.  Fair :  a  Stratut  at  night, 
16.  Overcast;  with  an  easterly  gale.  18.  Wet  stormy  day,  night  dear 
and  adm.  90.  Misty,  much  rime  on  the  trees,  which  came  off  about 
noon  in  showers  of  ice.  '  At  11  a.m.  a  perfect  but  coloiiriess  dan  in 
the  mui:  near  4  p.  m.  there  was  a  shower,  in  which  the  rainbow 
showed  its  proper  colours.  22.  Clear:  the  ground  just  sprinkled  with 
bsQ  balls.  23.  Misty  a.m.  with  rime;  clearer  p.m.:  thaw  in  the 
night    24.  Clear  morning, 

RESULTS. . 

Winds  for  the  greater  part  Westerly ;  though  the  Rain  chiefly  fell 

during  an  Easterly  Wind. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height S0*S8  in. 

Least 28-96  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-678  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 5S^ 

Least 24^ 

Mean  of  the  period 41*31^ 

Evaporation 0*58  In. 

Hain 246  in, 

I 

A  RiVZB  CBANOXVG  ITS  CoVKSB. 

From  the  year  1750,  tbs  North  Esk,  in  Kincardineshire,  emptied  itself  intor 
tbe  sea  upon  the  lands  of  Kiikside  and  WoodsCone.  About  a  twelvemonth 
afo,  however,  in  conseqoeDce  of  an  overflow  in  the  river,  and  a  very  high  tide, 
it  eicavated  a  new  channel  on  the  lands  of  Comieston,  upon  which,  on  an 
atcr^,  one  half  of  iu  contents  continued  to  run  during  last  fishing  season. 
A  new  rsvolotkm  has  now  taken  place  in  th^  course  of  the  river,  which,  on 
Monday  last,  completely  opened  out  its  old  channel  upon  the  lands  of  Kirkride 
end  Woodstone,  by. which  a  valuable  property  it  restored  to  its  former  proprie- 
tors. This  river  had,  several  times  prerions  to  the  first-mentioned  date,  nn« 
dergone  a  similar  change  from  the  same  causes ;  and,  upon  one  of  these  occa* 
sioos,  it  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  expensive  litigation  between  the  new  jind  old 
proprieton,  which  was,  at  last,  dedded  in  fiivour  of  the  gentleman  on  whose 
pounds  the  river  had  begtm  to  flow ;  all  artificial  bieans  employed  to  dbstruct 
«r  cbaiige  the  course  of  a  river  being  declared  iUegal.^(Pim«Lan6Ea,  Ifcfo.  9). 
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29-96 

49 

42 

.M 

NeirM.              S 

E 

so-u 

80O9 

49 

45 

^m 

4 

E 

3(H)8 

80O5 

48 

S8 

11 

5 

E 

S0« 

80*08 

44 

88 

6 

NE 

SO-51 

80-29 

42 

26 

7 

NE 

80-51 

90*41 

as 

28 

8 

NE 

80*41 

29-94 

S4 

18 

9 

W 

29-96 

29-94 

S5 

24 

10 

NW 

29-89 

29-78 

S4 

29 

.. 

Ist  Q.                11 

B 

9000 

29^ 

86 

27 

12 

NE 

29-97 

29-79 

S2 

24 

18 

NE 

29-79 

29-71 

34 

24 

14 

NE 

29-71 

29-66 

S5 

28 

15 

£ 

29*66 

29-20 

S4 

28 

16 

E 

80*dO 

28*96 

84 

28 

m^ 

17 

E 

80-22 

28*96 

85 

82 

27 

FUIM.               18 

E 

29-51 

29-22 

88 

88 

18 

19 

E 

29-57 

29-47 

88 

SS 

20 

E 

29-76 

29-57 

86 

81 

21 

NW 

29-82 

29-76 

S8 

SS 

22 

Var. 

SO02 

29*82 

42 

SS 

_ 

2S 

N 

80-80 

80O2 

86 

81 

-~ 

24 

N 

80-46 

80-80 

SS 

82 

8 

90*51 

28*98 

52 

18 

95 

NoTB8^*«>£IeTenth  Mo*  28b  Tha  8lgr»  about  amitel^  was  orenprcad 
with  Chrrui  and  Cinvshrahti  dotids»  beantifully  tingad  with  flama 
colour,  red  and  violat.  90*  The  dr^  agam  much  cdourod  in  the 
numiing. 

Twelfth  Mo.  5.  The  weather,  which  ha«  been  hitherto  mostly 
cloudy,  with  redness  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  begins  now  to  be  more 
serene.  6.  Hoar  fiost.  7*  A  little  appearance  of  hail  balls  on  the 
ground.  8, 9.  Clear,  hoar  frost  11.  Snow  this  morning,  and  again 
after  sunset.  13.  An  orange^coloured  band  on  the  horizon  this  even- 
ing ;  diis  phenomenon  arises  fiou  xe^tion  by  the  descending  dew. 


lfoTS8|  &C.  (continued). 

15.  A  gale  froni  NE,  unacoompanied  by  snow^  came  in  early  this 
moniiDg.  16.  a.iii.  Tliewind  has  subsided  to  a  breeze,  and  there 
noir  fidls  (at  the  temperature  of  27*5^)  snow,  very  regularly  crystal- 
lised in  stars.  17*  a.  m.  It  snowed  more  freely  in  the  night,  and  there 
is  now  a  cold  thaw,  with  light  misty  showers.  18.  A  little  sleet,  fol- 
lowed by  snow.  Ice  has  been  formed  in  the  night,  by  virtue  of  the 
low  temperature  which  the  ground  still  possesses.  A  wet  evening. 
21.  A  little  rain,  a.m,  22.  A  dripping  mist.  24.  Cloudy;  a  little 
tain;  some  hafl  balls  in  the  night. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Easterly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 90*51  in. 

Least 28*96  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-882  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 89P 

Least 18^ 

Mean  of  the  period 96-68^ 

Bain  and  snow •  •     0*95  in. 

The  Evaporation  during  this  period  was  not  ascertained;  but  it 
probably  did  not  exceed  half  an  inch. 

CorayiiAOtv,  DeunAer  19.— The  intense  cold  still  continaes,  ta  eoiue- 
fMOMS  qf  the  eaU  wind,  Reaiiinnr*s  thennometer  is  13  below  Zero,  from 
oar  CQStom  bouse  to  the  coast  of  Sweden,  the  Sound  presents  only  one  oon- 
timied  snrfiue  of  ice.  Should  the  frost  continue  a  short  time  longer,  it  will 
soon  be  passable  on  foot  Some  ships  from  our  praviaoes,  which  are  detained 
by  tbe  ioe^  have  already  sent  home  their  crews. 

FlOVai  OP  A  DBOWVBD  BliV  ZV  THB  IcB. 

Tbe  cariosity  of  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halnaker,  near 
Cfaidiester,  was  last  week  esdted  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  apparently  in  a 
round  fro^,  on  the  ice  of  a  pond  in  the  park ;  but  no  individual  being  missed 
in  die  parish,  it  was  conceived  to  be  an  accidental  impression  on  the  ice,  and 
was,  by  many,  treated  as  a  fancy.  It  bmng,  however,  last  Tuesday,  asoer- 
tsined  that  a  man  named  Richards,  of  the  neigjhbouring  parish  of  Charlton, 
was  misring,  the  pond  Was  searched,  and  he  was  found  lying  at  its  bottom,  in 
10  foet  water,  esacdy  under  the  figure.  The  ice  was  unifonnly  seven  inches 
thick;  bat  that  which  composed  the  figure  was  darker  and  more  trsnspareut.— 
CPvB.  LtDoxa,  Ike.  SI). 
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TABLE  LXXVII. 


12th  Mo. 

1812. 

Wind. 

Pret 
Max. 

Bare. 
MiD. 

Tei 
Max. 

Dp. 

MiD. 

E?ap. 

Rain, 
&c. 

L.  Q.          Dec.  25 

N 

30-46 

30-40 

35** 

31^ 

m^ 

m^ 

26 

N 

30-50 

30-40 

37 

30 

.— 

— 

27 

N 

30-52 

30-48 

36 

29 

-^ 

1 

28 

W 

30-52 

30-32 

43 

32 

i— 

29 

W 

30-82 

30-15 

46 

42 

— 

30 

w 

30-15 

29-92 

50 

42 

— 

1813. 

31 

w 

29-81 

29-75 

44 

40 

>— 



l8t  Mo. 

New  M.      Jan.    1 

w 

30-09 

29-81 

45 

38 

— 

— 

2 

sw 

30^26 

30-09 

44 

36 

6 

— 

3 

w 

30-30 

30-26 

41 

34 

— 

— 

0 

4 

S£ 

30-30 

30-09 

42 

34 

— - 



.     6 

8W 

30O9 

29^86 

44 

87 

.— 

5 

6 

SW 

29-77 

29-70 

50 

40 

— 

9 

7 

NW 

29^70 

29-30 

46 

40 

— 

l8t  Q.                   8 

NW 

39t62 

29-30 

48 

28 

— 

9 

NW 

29-87 

29-75 

41 

31 

9 

9 

10 

NW 

29^82 

29-70 

34 

28 

— 

11 

,     u 

SE 

29*80 

29-TO 

40 

98 

-^ 

— 

12 

SB 

29-70 

29-61 

34 

29 

— 

' 

13 

SE 

29^58 

29-53 

38 

34 

5 

16 

U 

N£ 

^74 

29-53 

38 

33 

— 

15 

NW 

30^00 

29-74 

38 

28 

— 

Full  M.               16 

E 

30-20 

30-00 

44 

29 

— 

17 

6£ 

30-20 

30K>4 

35 

28 

— 

18 

SE 

30-14. 

30-04 

31 

30 

^ 

19 

E 

30-26 

30-14 

33 

31 

— 

— 

1 

SP 

m , 

SO-27 

30*26 

34 

30 

— 

1 

21 

NE 

30-35 

30-27 

34 

29 

— 

22 

NW 

30-50 

30-35 

36 

23 

15 

23 

* 

30-38 

30-22 

35 

30 

8 
0-59 

30-52 

29-30 

50 

23 

0-35 

Notes.— Twelfth  Mo.  25.  A  very  slight  fall  of  snow.  27.  A  little 
snow  last  night.    30,  31.  Windy  night:  small  rain  at  intervals. 

1813.  First  Mo.  1.  Small  rain  at  intervals.  3.  Misty  morning. 
5.  Windy.  6.  Windy:  small  rain.  7.  Very  misty  a.m.,  dark  and 
cloudy  p.  m.  About  eight  some  lightning,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  a  shower.  9.  Hoar  frost :  at  9  a.  m.  thick  air,  with  Cirrostrahu 
and  Cirrocumulus :  sounds  came  freely  from  the  city,  with  the  wind 
at  SSW.  Sleet  and  rain  followed  within  an  hour.  13.  Overcast  a.  m., 
thin  sleet  and  rain.     14.  Cloudy.    19.  A  little  snow  a.  m.    22.  Clear 


NotBSy  ^c.  fcontimuid). 

p.m.  A  fine  red  blush  oa  the  horizon  at  sunset.  2S.  Hoar  frost: 
loon  after  noon  a  fine  granular  snow :  afVer  sunset  a  more  plentiful 
ipiadar  miow,  adhereing  to  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height S052  in. 

Least 29*S0  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 80*022  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 50^ 

Least 28"^ 

Mean  of  the  period 86*25° 

Evaporation ^  •  • . . « .  • 0^  in. 

Rain  and  snow • 0*59  in* 

StOBM  at  GCBftALTAK. 

On  the  fiOlh  December,  a  most  fioleui  storm  came  on  at  Gibraltar  from  the 
SEy  b  which  many  Teasels  and  lives  were  lost.— The  late  gales  at  Gibraltar 
were  more  severe  than  a&y  remembered  to  bave  been  experieaoed.  Twent^- 
ci^  vessels  were  lost  in  Catalonia  Baji  and  90  in  Gibraltar  Baj.  Many  of 
the  largest  trees  opon  the  rock  were  torn  ap  by  the  roots,  others  entirely  stripped 
of  their  limbs,  and  wmt  meaturing  ttpverd*  ^  18  inche$  in  dionietCTf  broken 
<^  cff  in  the  /ranft.— (Pub.  Ledobr). 
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TABLE  LXXVIII. 


1st  Mo. 

181S. 

Wind. 

PrcMore. 
Max.     Min. 

Tci 
Max. 

Dp. 
MlB. 

Erap. 

Rail, 

L.  Q.         Jan.  24 

NE 

30-46 

30-37 

370 

24<> 

^^ 

85 

NE 

30**7 

30-45 

36 

29 

— 

96 

NE 

30^ 

30-40 

41 

35 

— 

87 

N 

30^9 

3047 

39 

21 

— 

28 

Var. 

30-39 

30-37 

32 

20 

— 

29 

Var. 

30-48 

30-39 

34 

21 

— 

SO 

NW 

3048 

30-44 

42 

30 

— 

81 

NW 

30*50 

3044 

48 

34 

15 

27 

SdMo. 

New  Ma      Feb*   1 

Var. 

30-33 

30*24 

41 

30 

— 

2 

NW 

80-37 

30-32 

41 

36 

— 

8 

NW 

80-45 

30-37 

43 

34 

— 

4 

W 

30-45 

30-29 

41 

34 

— 

5 

s 

30-29 

29-78 

47 

36 

— 

— 

6 

sw 

29*89 

29-78 

4V 

38 

*^ 

7 

sw 

29-98 

2979 

48 

37 

— 

•^ 

ItkQ.                 « 

sw 

29-66 

29-63 

52 

44< 

— 

<— 

9 

sw 

29-88 

29-66 

51 

35 

— 

36 

10 

w 

30-00 

29-88 

46 

33 

— 

11 

s 

30-00 

29-75 

47 

35 

— 

12 

s 

29-75 

29-28 

66 

44 

— 

^ 

IS 

sw 

29-48 

29-37 

57 

39 

— 

33 

14 

sw 

29-38 

29-27 

52 

42 

71 

80 

FuU  M.              15 

8W 

29-34 

29-27 

52 

41 

-— 

18 

16 

sw 

29-44 

29-34 

48 

41 

— 

m^ 

' 

17 

sw 

29-37 

29-30 

52 

43 

— 

27 

18 

sw 

29-88 

29-37 

52 

41 

— 

_ 

19 

s 

29-66 

29-60 

56 

40 

— 

19 

20 

sw 

29-80 

29-66 

53 

42 

— 

mmm 

21 

sw 

29-70 

29-69 

57 

49 

70 

30-50 

29-27 

57 

20 

1-55 

1-90 

Notes,— First  Mo.  24.  Light  clouds  and  sunshine.  28.  Rime  qn 
the  trees  i  very  misty  a.  m.,  dear  p.  m.  29,  Hoar  frost :  the  sky 
overcast.  30.  Misty  to  the  S  a.  m.  A  grey  day.  31.  Misty  a.  m. 
Heavy  Cirrostratus  clouds :  rain  at  night. 

Second  Mo,  1.  The  CumtdostrahUt  which  has  not  for  a  long  time 
been  exhibited,  appeared  to-day  in  large  masses.  7.  Showers  and 
wind ;  at  sunset,  several  large  clouds  of  the  modification  Nimhis. 
8.  Stormy.  9«  A  violent  thunder  gust  from  the  W  about  2  p.  m., 
by  which  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  roofs  and  chiomies  of 
(louses,  &c    This  w9s  foUowe4  hy  f^  series  of  heavy  gale^  continuing 


^ 


'Notes,  &c.  (comtmuedj. 

(with  a  few  short  intervals  of  calm  and  pleasant  weather)  to  the  end 
of  the  period.  The  lunar  halo  appeared  before  several  of  these,  of  a 
hige  diameter ;  and,  on  the  18th»  about  11  a.  m.  there  was  a  brilliant 
ninbow.  The  River  Lea  has  considerably  inundated  the  adjacent 
IsDdf. 

RESULTS. 

Wmds  in  the  fere  part  Northerly,  with  a  very  dry  dense  air,  and 
few  temperature :  in  the  latter  part  Southerly,  with  a  rare  and  moisl 
atmosphere,  and  high  temperature. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height dO-50in. 

Least 29  27  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*957  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 57^ 

Least 20P 

Mean  of  the  period 40-58^ 

Evaporation  (at  Stratford) 1*55  in. 

Rain 1-90  in. 

I>£AL,  FAruary  16^— It  last  night  blew  excessively  hard  from  the  SSW, 
sooompaoied  widi  a  heavy  sea. 

Jthrmary  18. — The  wind  the  whole  of  last  night  and  this  day  has  blown  tm^ 
vwadoiisly  from  the  west 

Portsmouth,  Fthruary  ia*-The  whole  of  last  nig^it  and  to-day  it  has 
Uown  xeiy  faaid  at  SW,  attended  with  very  heavy  squalls.— ^Pub.  Ledobb). 
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TABLE  LXXIX 


2d  Mo. 

1819. 

WM. 

Pres 
Max. 

sure* 
Mtn. 

Temp. 
Mat.  Mln, 

Evap. 

RaiD, 
Ac. 

L.  Q.          Feb.  22 

SW 

2y^m 

29-69 

57^ 

41<> 

^^ 

23 

NW 

30-03 

29-80 

45 

35 

.— . 

24. 

W 

90*14 

90O9 

49 

32 

uu, 

25 

SW 

30-13 

29-83 

50 

35 

«• 

71 

26 

SW 

29-90 

29-70 

52 

35 

50 

8 

27 

NW 

30-33 

29-90 

46 

32 

—. 

28 

NW 

30-96 

90-90 

50 

94 

29 

3d  Mo. 

NewM.  March    1 

SW 

30-30 

30^ 

51 

99 

.^ 

2 

SW 

30-20 

30-02 

47 

35 

— 

— 

3 

Var. 

30-33 

30-02 

52 

92 

•M 

— . 

4 

SW 

30-33 

30-20 

51 

36 

_ 

6 

5 

W 

30-34 

30-20 

^_ 

6 

W 

30-40 

30*34 

53 

95 

.. 

7 

NW 

3040 

30-90 

4^ 

39 

». 

1 

8 

NW 

• 

30-30 

30-20 

54 

48 

m^ 

l8tQ                    9 

NW 

30-20 

29-89 

52 

96 

56 

— 

10 

£ 

29-96 

29-89 

42 

26 

.. 

12 

«    • 

11 

NE 

30-21 

29-96 

39 

24 

_ 

._ 

12 

NE 

30-27 

30-21 

37 

24 

« 

IS 

KW 

30-27 

50^0 

40 

29 

.— . 

H 

SW 

30-20 

30-10 

47 

40 

19 

' 

13 

SW 

90*18 

9t)-!0 

59 

49 

•*A 

.16 

Y«r. 

90^18 

90^09 

51 

9fi 

... 

FuU  M.              17 

NE 

3009 

29-96 

56 

32 

*• 

18 

NW 

29-96 

29-96 

58 

96 

.» 

19 

£ 

29-96 

29-78 

58 

40 

— 

20 

SW 

29-96 

29-78 

56 

35 

..» 

14 

21 

SW 

29-96 

29-84 

53 

42 

91 

22 

SW 

30-25 

29-96 

55 

99 

— 

2S 

NW 

30-30 

30-28 

50 

94 

..-. 

24^ 

w 

30-28 

29-98 

47 
58 

99 

18 

35 

30-40 

29-69 

24 

1-97 

1-46 

Notes. — Second  Mo.  24.  Hoar  frost.  About  6  p.  m.  a  yery  dark 
cloud  came  over,  lowering  with  an  arched  base,  as  before  thunder, 
and  presently  discharged  a  shower  of  large  hail  and  rain,  which  was 
accompanied  with  a  cold  wind.  25.  Fair  a.  m.,  wet  and  windy  p.  m., 
and  night.  26.  The  same.  27.  Cirrus^  Cumulus^  and  Cirrostratut 
clouds  appeared  together :  much  wind :  about  7  p*  m.  wind  N  W,  a 
bright  meteor  passed  from  the  zenith  towards  the  N,  declining  a  little 
westward.    28.  Clear  morning:  wind  moderate. 

Third  Mo.    1.  Hoar  frosty  fair.    2»  3.  Light  showers.    A  Nimbus 


NoTxs,  &Q.  (conHnvBdt. 

appeared  S  of  the  settiog  shq  4HI  tb«  Sdt  which  went  awaj  southward. 
9.  Light  showers.  10.  Sleet  a.  m.  At  sunset  a  CumidostratuSf  with 
a  snowy  appearance :  some  hail  ba^ls  in  the  night.  1 1 .  A  Nimbus  was 
percepcible  by  7  a«  n.,  forming  in  the  NE.  There  were  some  heavy 
(though  transieDt)  squalls  of  snow  during  the  day.  Abimdance  of 
now  fell  on  this  and  the  following  night  to  the  southward,  extenduig 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  France. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly^  with  a  marked  interruption  by  a  current 
from  the  N^,  occasioning  snow  about  the  middle  of  the  period. 

r 

Barometer:  Greatest  beigfat 30*40  in. 

Least 29^9  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 80*109  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 58^ 

Least 24?^ 

Meaa  of  the  period 42*50° 

Emporation , 1*97  \n. 

Raio ••... 1*46  in. 

Eaetbquakb  ov  the  Coast  of  Devon. 

Msrdi  21.— Ahoot  six  o^dock^  the  iohftbitants  of  Exmoath  were  alarmed 
bj  t^  shock  of  an  eartfaquake,  which  lasted  ibr  two  or  three  secpnds.  TIm 
iKMises  were  shook,  the  people  burned  from  tbeir  beds,  and  the  utmost  alarm , 
prevailed  fof  some  time  throughout  the  town*  The  shock  was  felt  in  like, 
manner  at  Sidaoouth,  Bodleigh,  Salterton,  StaicrosSy  and  for  manj  miles  along . 
the  coast,  but  we  bava  i^Qt  heard  of  its  having  been  attended  by  any  ill  ooo-  \ 
seqa«DGas.— (Papsrs)* 


TABLE  LXXX. 


8dMo. 

1813. 

WiDd. 

Pre. 
Umx. 

rare; 
Min. 

Max. 

Dp« 

Mio. 

Evap. 

Raio, 

L.  Q.      March  25 

NW 

30^7 

30-28 

47** 

35° 

..« 

26 

NW 

30-50 

30-37 

51 

27 

^ 

27 

sw 

30-47 

30-43 

So 

32 

^ 

28 

NW 

30-43 

30-30 

67 

49 

... 

29 

SW 

30-30 

30-10 

66 

53 

•1. 

30 

Var. 

30-liO 

29-89 

58 

47 

..» 

1 

31 

SE 

29-89 

29-18 

57 

42 

40 

4t{i  Mo. 

NewM.    April    1 

SW 

29-25 

2918 

50 

.35 

_ 

27 

2 

W 

29*45 

29-25 

62 

35 

-. 

9 

3 

SW 

29-74 

29-45 

48 

27 

«. 

3 

4 

SW 

29-85 

29-74 

54 

29 

mmm 

5 

SW 

29-85 

29-81 

51 

40 

_ 

13 

6 

SW 

29-90 

29-74 

58 

45 

— 

l8t  Q.                   7 
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«. 
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E 
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56 
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NW 
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— 
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^. 
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NE 
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23 
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NE 
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45 

34 

40 
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29-18 

69 

27 
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U 

NoTBS. — Third  Mo.  27.  Hoar  frost:  large  qpreading  Cirri. 
28.  Temperature  60°  in  the  evening.  529.  Overcast  sky.  30.  A  veil 
of  Cirrostratut  a.  m.  The  Cumuhii  afterwards  shewed  itselfy  and  a 
slight  shower  ensued. 

Fourth  Mo.  1.  Stormy,  with  rain.  2.  Hoar  frost :  a  sprinkling  of 
opaque  hail  about  sunrise.  Several  showers  of  this  and  some  rain 
during  the  day.  3.  Hoar  frost :  Cumulus  a.  m.  Showers  of  snow^  and 
of  opaquehfdl  p.m.  5*  Ctirox^ra/tif,  a.  m.  wet  and  windy.  10.  Grrui 
and  Cumuhu  clouds :  the  wind  increases  in  strength :  the  mornings 
have  been  misty  of  late,   and  there  have  been  plentiful  dews,  in 
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Notes,  kc.  (continued). 

cooseqaence  of  the  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  day 
and  D^ht.  15.  Wind  boisterous  in  the  eirening.  16.  Cloudy  a.  m. 
17.  Slight  showers.  20.  From  the  7th  of  this  month  we  have  had 
fummer  like  days  and  cold  nights :  the  roads  have  become  very  dusty, 
and  the  earth  considerably  dry.  21 .  Some  clouds  of  a  threatening 
appearance  from  the  N£  in  the  evening,  attended  with  depression  of 
temperature.  22.  p.  m.  Hasty  showers^  mixed  with  hail ;  after  which  ' 
steady  small  rain  till  evening.  23.  Cloudy :  several  scanty  hail  showers 
from  large  Nimbus  clouds  passing  over.  During  the  approach  of  one 
of  these,  a  slender,  tapering,  and  somewhat  twisted  column,  appeared 
m  front,  detached  from  the  main  body,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
earth  in  the  manner  of  a  water  spout.    In  a  few  minutes,  by  spreading 

on  all  sides,  it  became  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  shower. 

This  is  not  a  very  uncommon  appearance,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  it 

10  perfectly  exhibited. 

RESULTS. 

Prenuling  Winds  Westerly,  interrupted  (after  the  middle  of  the  period) 

by  an  Easterly  current. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30-50  in. 

Least 29*1 8  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 30-005  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 69° 

Least 27® 

Mean  of  the  period • . .  49*1 1®     « 

Evaporation 2*38  in. 

Kam 0*70  in. 

Large  Meteor. 

On  Friday  evening  the  SSd  of  April,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  a  fiery 
meteor  was  seen  at  Brigg,  (Lincolnshire,)  in  a  northerly  direction.  When  first 
<fiscovered,  it  was  at  a  considerable  height,  and  gliding  downwards  in  an  ob- 
iiqae  manner.  It  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  full  moon,  of  the  colour  of 
t^onuog  brimstone,  and  constantly  emitting  small  balls  of  very  brilliant  red 
liglbt,  which  took  an  opposite  direction,  and  soon  disappeared ;  and  by  which 
^  meteor  appeared    completely  exhausted    before  it  reached  the  ground. 

(Pub.  Ledger). 
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NE 
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Ist  Q.                   7 
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8 

8 
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29-70 

29-57 

68 

49 

27 

— 
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N 

29-73 
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72 
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51 
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29-70 
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SW 

29-72 
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65 
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— 
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17 

NW 

29-82 
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60 

47 
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— 
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Var. 

29-80 

29-78 

60 

49 

45 

25 

19 

SW 

29-84 

29-56 

69 

50 

^ 

— 

20 

W 

29-59 

29-57 

61 

42 

— 

— 

21 

W 

29-64 

29-59 

59 

39 

-» 

— 

22 

W 
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29-59 
29-36 

58 

74 

30 

28 

53 

30-14 

30 
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NoTBS^— Fourth  Mo.  24.  Heavy  Cutnulostratiu  clouds  through  the 
iaj,  25.  Rain  nearly  the  whole  day.  26.  The  maximum  of  temper- 
ature at  9  a.  m.|  cloudy :  clear  at  evenings  with  Cirri.  27.  A  wet 
day.    28.  Wet  morning:  cloudy.    299  30.  Cloudy:  much  wind. 

Fifth  Mo.  1.  The  maximum  of  temperature  at  9  a.  m.,  wet. 
£.  Cloudy  a.  m.  In  the  afternoon  the  sky  cleared  pretty  suddenly, 
$ave  that  some  dense  Cumulus  clouds  remained  in  the  NE,  to  the 
aummft  of  one  of  which  a  Cirrostratus  was  observed  for  a  considerable 
time  adhering,  which  was  at  length  incorporated  with  the  larger  cloud* 
The  moon  appeared  with  a  pale  golden  crescent,  the  remainder  of  the 


Notes,  &c.  (continued). 

being  pretty  conspicuous.  3.  Dense  Cumulus  cloads  to  the  S» 
widi  Cirrui  and  Cirrocumuhu  intermixed  (as  before  thunder).  A 
shower  of  large  drops  about  sunset.  ^.  Overcast  sky  a.  m.  About 
6  pm.  (after  some  pr^Tious  dripping)  a  thunder  storm,  the  weight  of 
which  fell  to  the  E  of  us.  A  most  brilliant  rainbow,  together  with  a 
complementary  one,  was  exhibited  for  about  forty  minutes.  The 
quioe  included  witkin  the  proper  bow  was  very  perceptibly  lighter^  and 
that  wUhoui  it,  extending  to  the  complementary  arch,  as  much  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  cloud.  A  nightingale  sang  with  spirit  in  tho  0' 
midst  of  the  shower.    6.  a. m.  Much  dew:  p.m.  a  large  Mutdtc^  in  ^ 

the  N.  Cirroitraius  in  the  £,  and  Cirrus  above,  stretching  from  £ 
to  W.  The  large  cloud  moved  away  by  W  into  the  S.  A  thunder 
storm  ensued  in  that  direction,  though  nearly  out  of  hearing,  and 
lasted  till  midnight;  after  which  we  had  a  sudden  heavy  shower. 
7.  a.  m.  Cloudy :  p.  m.  (after  a  shower)  clearer,  but  with  indications  of 
more  rain.  8.  An  appearance  of  much  electrical  action  in  the  clouds 
fiur  to  the  S  and  SW,  9.  A  few  drops  of  rain  a.  m.,  various  modi- 
fications of  cloud  appeared  this  day.  10.  Nimbi  :  dripping  afternoon  x 
rainbow:  fine  evenbg.  13.  Cloudy,  windy.  14.  Much  wind.  15.  The 
same:  calm  night.    16—18.  Much  wind:  showers. 

RESULTS. 

« 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*14  in. 

Least 29*36  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*678  in* 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height. .  • 74^ 

Least 80® 

Mean  of  the  period  • 54*79° 

Evaporation  (the  gauge  being  now  placed 

on  the  ground) 1*67  in. 

Rain 3*72  in. 

A  gauge  placed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  house,  at  about  seven 
bet  elevation,  gave,  for  the  evaporation  in  the  same  time,  only  1*16  in. 

Thvndeb  Storms. 

On  tlie  afternoon  of  ]PViday  the  14th  May,  there  was  a  dreadful  storm  of 
thnder  and  Ifgbtniag,  about  thirty  miles  noith  of  Aberdeen. 

Maj  17. — The  town  of  MaccMield  was  vished  by  one  of  the  most  awfuf 
storms  of  bail,  accompauied  by  load  tbonder  and  Ughtaing,  remembered  by  any 
of  its  oldest  inbabitaats— the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  inundated.— (Ftrir. 

LtXKfEB). 
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NoTES.--Fifth  Mo.  30.  A  shower  p.  m.:  thunder  to  the  westward. 
31.  Fine  day:  some  thqnder  clouds  appeared;  the  evening  twilight 
was  brilliant  and  tinged  with  orange— the  new  moon  was  conspicuouSi 
and  there  fell  much  dew. 

Sixth  Mo.  1 .  CumuluSf  CumulostratiUf  and  Cirrastraius  clouds. 
The  sunset  was  clpudy,  with  an  orange  tint.  2.  Cirrosirahu  cloudf, 
with  haze  to  the  S  at  sunset.  At  the  same  time  there  were  Cirri  in 
the  N  more  elevated,  and  finely  tinged  with  red.  4.  Windy :  cloudy 
till  pyening.  5.  Clear  a.  m.,  afterwards  cloudy  and  Windy.  8.  Windy: 
at  sunset  Cumuli^  with  the  Cirrostratus  attached :  much  orange  in  the 
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Notes,  &c*  (conHnued). 

twflight.  9.  A  shower  early :  cloudy,  drippbg.  10.  p.m.  Large  ele- 
vated Cirri.  11.  a.  ni.  Cumulostraius  clouds :  p.  m.  Cirri  in  abundance 
lovering  and  thickening.  12.  Cirri^  tinged  red  in  the  morning  eariy: 
before  eight  it  was  overcast,  and  rain  fell.  1 3.  a.  m.  Cloudy :  a  shower 
tt  evening.    14—20.  Occasional  showers,  some  of  which  were  heavy. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Northerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 80*20  in. 

Least • 29*43  In. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*889  io. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 85^ 

Least 37^ 

Mean  of  the  period 57*93®     ' 

Evaporation 2*78  in. 

Rain 106  in. 

Light  of  the  Moon  compared  mth  the  Evening  Tmlight. 

Seventh  Mo.  12,  181 3.-^ A  clear  evening,  with  a  gentle  breexe 
from  the  west.  The  twilight  being  very  brilliant  and  the  Moon  near  the 
Full,  I  compared  the  intensity  of  their  respective  and  opposite  shadows, 
projected  by  a  slender  rod  on  white  paper.  At  9  p.  m.  the  shadow  of 
the  twilight  was  very  perceptible  in  the  moonlight :  but  at  9  h.  20  min. 
the  Moon  cast  an  equally  strong  shadow  into  the  twilight,  which 
shadow  appeared  (as  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  the  shadow  of 
a  candle  in  the  daylight)  of  a  bluish  grey  colour.      ^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  fa- 
vourable to  refraction,  the  Sun  affords  us  as  much  light  an  hour  after 
be  has  set,  as  the  Full  Moon  does  an  hour  after  she  has  risen. 
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NoT£S. — Sixth  Mo.  21.  Brisk  wind  through  the  day.  22.  Wind 
more  gentle :  Cumulostratus  and  Cirrostratus,  24.  A  shower  about 
1  p.  m.  25.  The  wind  inclines  to  SE :  clear  twilight,  somewhat  orange 
coloured.  27.  Cirrus^  changing  to  Cirrocumulus  and  Cirrotiraius : 
twilight  somewhat  opaque,  but  coloured.  28.  Wind  NE  a.  m.;  the 
Stratus  cloud  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  night :  slight  showers 
at  intervals  during  the  day :  at  7  p.  m.  several  Nimbi^  and  some 
thunder  to  the  SW,  which  with  occasional  lightning  passed  by  S  to 
N£ :  at  9  p*  m.  the  air  was  so  loaded  with  vapour  as  to  deposit  water 


Notes,  See*  (ooniinued). 

fm  a  glass  vessel  ccN>led  only  to  58*5^ :  it  now  began  to  rain  heavily, 
ceasing  at  ten,  with  thunder  and  lightning  still  in  the  N.  29.  Cirru9^ 
Cirrastratus^  and  Cumulostrattu :  about  1  p.m.  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain  and  hail,  with  several  electrical  discharges.  SO.  In  the  forenoon 
heavy  rain,  ushered  in  by  a  peculiar  hollow  sound  in  the  wind,  then 
southerly :  wet  at  intervals,  p.  m. :  a  part  of  this  day^s  rain  was  taken 
by  estimation,  the  gauge  having  been  left  under  cover. 

Seventh  Mo.  3.  After  an  appearance  of  two  distinct  orders  of  cloud, 
during  the  forenoon,  inosculation  took  place  suddenly  about  one,  and 
the  Cumuloitraius,  with  a  brisk  wind,  prevailed  till  sunset.  4.  A  slight 
shower  p.m.:  from  the  5tli  to  the  9th  several  kinds  of  cloud  prevailed,| 
and  occasioned  at  times  considerable  indications  of  rain,  of  which 
however  a  few  drops  only  fell,  the  clouds  still  passing  away  to  the  Ns 
in  that  quarter,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  we  had  several  distant 
Nimbi^  with  the  usual  appearances  of  a  strong  electric  charge:  a 
single  flash  of  lightning,  and  some  rain  just  discernible  in  the  horiaon, 
were  the  only  results.  13.  After  repeated  exhibitions  of  the  Cumw* 
lottraius^  which  continued  to  pass  over  to  the  N,  we  had  this  night  a 
bm  drops  of  rain.  14.  Dripping  at  intervals:  the  dust  laid.  15.  A 
wet  day*  The  vulgar  notion,  that  rain  on  this  day  (by  the  church 
ealeodar  given  to  St.  Swithin)  is  followed  by  the  same  daily Jbr  Jbrty 
dayu  if  tried  at  any  one  station  in  this  part  of  the  island,  will  be  found 
fidlacious.  16.  Thunder  p.  m.  during  a  shower.  17.  A  slight  shower 
p.  m.,  dew  on  the  grass.  18.  A  fine  day :  the  Cumulostratus  prevailed, 
and  the  evening  was  very  dear,  with  dew.    19*  Showers. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Eiasterly  to  the  New  Moon,  afterwards  Westerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*18  in. 

Least 29-54  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*875  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 79^ 

Least 41* 

Mean  of  the  period 61-69^ 

Evaporation  • 2'72  in. 

304  in. 


Skadoau  of  Clouds  projected  in  a  Hazy  Atmosphere, 

Seventh  Mo.  16,.  1813. — After  pretty  much  wet  yesterday,  we  had 
Ijhis  day  Cumulus  and  Cumulostratus^  passing  to  Nimius,  with  a  thunder 
shower  about  4  p.  m«    The  S4n  then  passed  behind  a  groap  of  dense 


KoTHS,  &c,  f continued  J. 

douds  in  the  N W,  darting  those  broad  diverging  beams  of  light  se* 
parated  by  shadows,  first  downwards  on  the  horizon  and  then  up  into 
the  air,  whicli  Virgil  so  correctly  defines  in  his  first  Georgia:"^ 

Aut  ubi  sub  lucem  densa  Inter  nubila  sese 
Diversi  erumpent  radii.— 

It  is  obvious  that  these  beams,  should  they  be  at  any  time  extensite 
enough  to  pass  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  ought  to  converge  agaia 
towards  a  point  on  the  eastern  horizon  opposite  to  the  sun's  place  in 
the  western :  which  was  in  fact  partially  the  case  this  evening. 

Seventh  Mo.  22.  Travelling  this  evening  between  Winchester  and 
Alton,  with  the  setting  sun  behind  me,  I  observed  a  considerable  ac- 
cumulation of  dewy  haze  above  the  horizon  before  me,  slightly  red- 
dened by  the  sun's  rays ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  several  broad  bars  of 
shadow,  cottverging  to  a  point  on  the  horizon^  (conformably  to  the  ob- 
servation I  made  on  the  i6th  inst.)  and  projected  apparently  by  sepa- 
rate lofty  dense  clouds  then  remaining  to  the  westward. 

From  long  experience  I  am  accustomed  to  connect  the  appearance 
of  this  elevated  haze  amidst  clouds  in  warm  weather  with  a  thunder 
storm  falling  on  the  tract  beneath  it :  and  the  reader  will  perceive,  from 
the  Notes,  that  this  connexion  probably  existed  in  the  present,  as  in 

the  former  instance* 

Phenomena  of  the  Evening  Twilight. 

Seventh  Mo.  29,  1813.— This  was  a  peculiarly  fine  evening  for  ob- 
serving the  phenomena  of  the  twilight.  The  sun  set,  surrounded  by 
a  moderate  glow  of  flame  colour,  and  without  a  speck  on  the  western 
sky.  An  extensive  brightness  was  lefl  along  the  horizon,  which  in- 
sensibly vanished  upwards,  and  towards  the  NE  and  SW.  Opposite 
to  this,  and  quite  distinct  in  its  boundaries,  appeared  in  the  SB  the 
reflection  from  the  dewy  haze  (dew  now  falling  in  abundance)  which 
resting  on  the  horizon  by  an  extensive  violet  or  purplish  base,  rose 
diminishing,  till  it  terminated  in  a  rose-coloured  apex.  As  this  went 
off,  an  orange  tint  in  the  NW  spread  and  deepened,  and  was  suddenly 
surmounted  by  a  fine  blush  of  red,  making  out  the  remainder  of  a 
grand  pyramid  of  coloured  light,  reaching  half  way  to  the  zenith,  and 
glowing  every  moment  with  increasing  brightness :  so  that  at'  half  an 
hour  after  sunset,  the  landscape  to  the  eastward  was  actually  in  a 
much  stronger  light  than  immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  that 
luminary.  By  the  time  that  this  was  in  perfection,  the  opposite  py- 
ramid was  no  longer  visible :  and,  the  twilight  beginning  to  go  off, 


the  red  first  Tanxshed,  the  orange  rather  spreading  upward,  at  the 
nme  time  that  together  with  the  white  h'ght,  or  ground  of  the  picture, 
it  grew  every  minote  fainter:  it  was  not  however  wholly  extinct  at« 
half-past  ten,  or  two  hours  from  the  commencement  at  sunset.  I 

Singular  Meteor,  -,  '    , 

He  .same  night.at  ten»  after  several  small  meteors  (or  shooting  stars) 
a  more  considerable  white  one  passed  the  zenith  from  SE  to  NW,  in 
a  kind  of  spiral  or  twisted  line,  wasting  away  as  it  went,  leaving  a  • 
long  train  of  whitish  sparks ;  and,  unless  my  sense  was  deceived  by  a 
strong  association  of  ideas,  himng  like  a  rocl^et  in  its  course.  The 
impression  it  left  on  my  mmd  was  altogether  that  of  a  solid  ignited 
projectSe* 

Summer  Lightning. 

It  is  a  popular  error,  very  commonly  entertained,  that  on  fine 
summer  evenings  there  is  sometimes  a  harmless  kind  of  lightning, 
without  the  usual  accompaniments  of  dense  clouds  and  electrical  ex- 
plosionSi  Tbe  mistake  has  originated  in  the  great  distance  at  which 
fightning  may  be  perceived  in  a  dark  night. 

Seventh  Mo.  SI.  I  perceived  much  faint  lightning  in  the  SE,  al- 
though it  was  bright  starlight^  and  not  a  cloud  visible  at  the  time.  On 
communication  with  my  brother,  who  was  then  at  Hastings,  he  in- 
formed me,  that  they  had  on  the  above  mentioned  evening  a  heavy 
thunder  storm  in  view  for  some  hours,  ranging,  as  he  conceived,  in  a 
Une  bettoeen  Dunkirk  and  Calais  on  the  opposite  coast*  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  greater  part  of  the  discharges,  the  faint  light  of 
which  was  perceptible  at  Tottenham,  were  actually  made  at  the  dis- 
tance of  120  miles.  I  saw  however  one  stroke  with  the  usual  linear 
zig-zag  appearance,  which  I  judged  to  proceed  from  the  earth  to  thet 
doods,  and  which  may  have  been  a  returning  stroke  far  on  this  side  of 
the  storm. 

Thuvdsb  5tobk& 

Daring  a  violent  thunder  storm,  at  RoUeston,  Sta^rdshire,  ten  head  of  deer 
bdoogjog  to  Sir  Oswald  Moseley,  were  killed  by  the  lightning. 

Tbe  neig^ibonrhood  of  Dit»f  Norfolk,  was  visited  by  a  short  but  se- 
vere storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  about  two  o'clock  on  the  16th  of 
Joly.— <Pv».  Lgsoxe). 
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NoTiBs.i^ev^th  Mo.  S3.  Cqntina^  heafjr  rm  H^  ibmB  .t«ro 
hours  p.  m.  with  distaofc  tbmider.  <Tbi6  was  idbout  3rq<i|lqr#  in  JSmh 
where  a  house  was  stiuok  with  lightning.)  24.  A  hea^  /thmder 
«howorabout3{>.m.;  rainbow.  25*  Windy,  doudjr,  rainbow:  ^brosd 
diverging  shadows  on  a  coloured  twilight,  with  Gifro9h^itU9  and  haaii^ 
to  the  S.  26.  Fair  a.ni.:  at  noon  began  a  steady  rain  with  distant 
thunder :  in  the  evening,  several  distinct  Nitnbi^  in  particular  a  well 
formed  one  in  the  NE.  27.  Cumulostratus  a.m.:  rain  p.m.,  with  dis* 
tant  thunder :  evening  distant  Nimhi^  and  a  rainbow :  much  colour, 
^th  broad  shadows  in  the  twilight.    28.  Much  dew :  Cumulus^  with 


j90TS^  Ac*  yCOHiiUlitiJ* 


Gmu^  afrtfont  m  eabn  air,  wkfa  large  pkmoBe  Orm,  bigUy  co- 
kmied.  j{9«  A  clear  day,  Ihe  wind  passed  from  S  to  E:  twilight 
briUianty  with  dew :  the  New  Moon  shewed  a  well  defined  disc  at  Bh. 
SOm.  p.ni«  30.  CttmuluSp  wkh  Cirrus  passing  to  the  inferior  modifi- 
catiooa :  in  the  evening,  on  the  S  horizon,  Cttmulus^  mixed  with  Gr* 
roftraiuM  and  haze,  the  twilight  of  a  pink  colour:  it  lightened 
fiwyaeatly  before  ten  at  night  very  &r  in  the  SE,  with  the  wind  S. 

E^htb  Mew  1.  Rain  ae5  a.m*  succeeded  by  a  close  canopy  of 
Cmnulotiraius:  at  sunset,  Cvrtu  wiA  Ctrrocumuhts :  twilight  opake, 
somewhat  orange  coloured.  2.  Much  the  same  phenomena  as  yester* 
day.  3.  Some  drizzling  showers,  with  wind  a.  m.:  sunset  very  dark, 
the  sky  being  full  of  broken  Cumuli:  night  windy.  4.  Windy  a.  m.» 
with  Cumulus,  which,  p.  m.  inosculated  with  Cirrostratus  above  it. 
5.  Rain  early,  the  wind  S :  in  the  evening  (after  several  showers) 
ckmda  in  various  modifications,  the  wind  W,  with  Hghtning  to  the  S. 
Si  Much  wind  at  NW,  with  Cumulus  f  a  shower  p*m,  8.  Ckiae  Gc* 
fmdostratus  most  of  the  day :  rain,  evening.  9.  Wind  brisk  at  NNW, 
a.flt.;  aft  floon,  the  upper  clooda  were  perceived  not  to  move  with  this 
Mid,  and  at  erreimg  it  fell  eakn :  there  were  now  in  the  sky  rose  co* 
kNired  Orrri  in  stripes,  from  SE  to  NW,  with  Cirrostratus  and  Ctcmtr-. 
lostratus  in  a  lower  region:  twilight  orange,  surmounted  with  rose 
eoTour.  II.  A  Stratus  after  sunset,  with  Cirrostratus  remaining 
above :  smaQ  scintillant  meteors  now  appeared,  falling  almost  directly 
down,  and  seeming  to  originate  very  low  in  the  atmosphere. 
IS.  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumulus  abounded:  there  was  a  slight  ehower 
about  noon.  14.  Overcast,  a  little  raiyi  after  sunset.  16.  The  tsum- 
mum  of  the  temperature  for  2ie  houtt  past  occuired  at  9  a^ns* 
17.  Oveccaat:  windy. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height » 30*17  in« 

Least 29*40  in. 

Mean  oi  the  period »199  hu 

.     ThenMueferi  Greatest  hei|^ Bffi 

LoMt 47* 

Mean  of  the  period ..63*8(iP 

Evaporation MS  in* 

Bain fi*61i». 

Tbundeb  Stokvs. 
Jdj  33.— Between  one  and  two^  the  dty  of  Glasgow  was  visited  by  «  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  accompanied  by  tremendous  peals  of  thunder. 

Between  three  and  four  o^clock  of  the  afternoon  of  July  84,  Searhorcugk 
ifis  vUtted  irith  most  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning.— (PvB.  Lsnexs). 
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Notes,  &c«  fcofUinuedJ. 

[DsSCAIPTIOir  OF  A  HVBftlCANEy  FBOM   ▲  BBBKimA  PAPOt.] 

"  NauaUf  (Bchamay)  Aujguti  1,  181S. 

*'  The  dawning  of  Monday  the  26th  ult.  exhibited  a  serenity,  calcalated  to 
lull  to  sleep  the  fears  of  the  most  wary ;  and  the  breeze  freshening  on  the  sky, 
it  was  hailed  by  all  as  a  happy  relief  from  the  extreme  sultry  heat  of  the  at- 
m(Mphere. — 

"  At  ten  o'clock  the  wind  increased,  and  continued  increaring,  accompanied 
by  short  showers  of  rain.  It  gained  considerably  in  the  course  of  an  boar;  at 
11  it  blew  a  strong  gale,  and  some  of  the  shippiog  in  the  harbour  appeared  un- 
easy at  their  anchorage ;  but  it  was  not  until  12  o'clock  that  it  attained  the 
height  which  constitutes  the  commencement  of  an  hurricane,  and  which  soon 
became  evident  by  its  destructive  effects  upon  the  waters,  and  upon  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  driven  from  their  moorings, 
and  houses  began  to  totter  upon  their  foundations.  At  about  half'past  two 
o'clock  the  hurricane  attained  its  greatest  height,  and  its  acme  continued,  with- 
out interval,  until  five,  when  it  suddenly  ceased ;  and  in  the  space  cf  half  an 
hour  tucceeded  a  calm,  so  perfect,  that  it  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of 
death  after  the  most  dreadful  convulsions. 

**  The  Government-house,  the  greater  part  of  the  other  public  buildinp,  a 
great  number  of  other  houses,  the  wharis,  the  orchards,  and  giirdeos  were 
found  either  wholly  or  partly  destroyed ;  and  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
(two  excepted)  were  drivjBu  on  shore  or  sunk. 

<<  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  well  knowing  the  nature  of  hurricanes, 
took  every  precautionary  measure  within  their  reach  during  the  calm  or  lull, 
to  prepare  for  its  second  part,  expected  from  the  SW,  and  which  set  in  with 
great  fury  at  about  six  o'clock,  and  continued  until  midnight,  when  it  con- 
siderably abated,  and  soon  afler  totally  ceased.  The  SW  storm  differed  from 
the  north-eastern  one,  by  appearing  in  heavy  blasts  of  a  few  minutet^  duration, 
repeated  after  lulls  of  equal  length,  until  it  so  ceased :  whereas  the  first  storm 
raged  without  intermission.  This  last,  however,  nearly  completed  the  gffieral 
min,  9nd  it  is  believed  that  if  it  had  raged  another  hour,  scarcely  a  house 
would  have  remained  standing  in  this  city;  which,  before  the  storm,  was  con- 
sidered, in  proportion  to  its  size  and  population,  to  be  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  most  flourishing  in  the  world." 

Hurricanes  appear  to  have  been  felt  about  this  time,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  atmosphere  between  the  two  great  diviiiona  of  the 
American  continent.  I  have  selected  this  from  a  number  of  report^ 
in  the  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  explain  some  peculiar 
and  characteristic  facts  contained  in  the  narrative. 

The  present  storm  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  a  prodigioua 
aggravation  (for  the  time)  of  the  velocity  and  force  of  the  currents, 
which  ordinarily  proceed  to,  and  return  from  the  great  equatorial 
stream.  After  an  obstruction  for  some  considerable  time  of  this  io« 
terchange  of  air,  causing  oppressive  heat  at  the  Bahamas,  rarefaction 
suddenly  ensues  to  the  S  W  of  these  islands ;  a  portion  of  the  tropici^ 


air  »  rftj^y  elevated,  and  the  air  which  supplies  it  phce  from  the 
N£,  from  some  cause  not  as  yet  apparent,  flows  in  a  confined  and  ae* 
ederated  stream.    That  this  stream,  however,  originates  in  the  same 
cause  with  the  ordinary  trade  wind,  and  is  destined  to  supply  the  void 
caused  by  rarefaction  to  leeward,  is  evident,  for  it  coounences  with  the 
rising  sun,  assumes  its  greatest  force  at  the  time  when  the  heat  of  the 
ixj  is  established,  and  ceases  in  the  evening.    This  part  of  the  hurri- 
cane blows  with  steady  unintermitting  violence,  in  which  respect  il 
agrees  with  our  own  north-easterly  gales.    When  it  is  spent,  a  stratum 
tf  air^  which  had  been  interposed  between  it  and  the  returning  tro- 
pical current,  suddenly  shews  itself;  and,  having  been  balanced  between 
these  opposite  impulses,  obeys  neither,  but  appears  (as  it  is)  at  rest 
as  to  horizontal  movement.     But  this  calm  is  of  short  duration :  the 
superior  SW  wind  comes  down,   and  the  moment  it  touches  the 
earth,  the  storm  is  re-established.    A  difference  however  is  now  ob- 
servable in  the  movement :  for  this  inundation  from  the  south,  being 
urged  by  an  unsteady  force  from  behind,  comes  on  in  successive  bil- 
lows, like  the  tide  making  on  the  shore ;  and  in  this  respect  agrees 
precisely  with  our  own  southerly  storms.    At  length,   this  current 
having  spent  on  the  earth  the  momentum  it  had  acquired  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  preceding  day,  it  also  ceases ;  and  things  return  te 
their  ordinary  state,  until  the  next  occasion  of  obstructed,  and  sub* 
lequently  accelerated,  movement  in  the  currents* 
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NoTBS.— Eighth  Mo.  19.  Cirrus  and  Cirrohirattu  clouds :  rather 
windy.  20.  Cumulodratm:  windy:  Cimif  clouds,  very  red  at  sunset. 
21.  Windy.  22.  Cloudy  morning,  small  ram:  showers  and  wind: 
rainbow  about  6  p.  m.,  the  sky  richly  coloured,  and  the  clouds  eva* 
porating.  24.  Cumulus  during  the  day:  Cirrus  at  sunset:  twilight 
brilliant  and  coloured,  with  traces  of  Cirrocutmdus  and  of  SirtUits* 
25.  Overcast  with  Cumuhstratuss  twilight  opake  and  coloured. 
26*  Windy  a.  m. :  Cumvloshraius  clouds,  the  remains  of  which  at  aun- 
sety  glowed  with  a  succession  of  crimson  and  purple  tints  on  a  full 
orange  ground.    27«  Windy  a.  m.»  a  little  rain.    28.  Overcast :  much 


windy  and  at  night  rain.  90l  4kmmlmkaius  clouds  chiefly :  a  shower 
or  two :  the  twilight  luminous,  but  opake  and  surmounted  by  a  blush 
iifTedconaidefBblyeteyated.   "80.  "Cioudya.m. 

Nimii  Mo.  1.  Slight  shower  At  ftvettmg.  2.  Yery  cloudy  mornings 
i.  Humf  cain  after  ^-■f.-mu,  iuaar  iudo.  ^  Bainjr  morning:  high 
wind*  7.  Much  wind  still :  showery.  t9.  Very  fine  moonlight  nighty 
12.  Abundance  at  CbrocumuliUf  gradaa^y  lowering,  and  arranged 
m  dose  lines  fron  S£  to  NW.  14.  ^  shower  in  the  evenings 
16.  About  5  p.  Qu  a  solar  halo  of  short  continuance :  t|ie  sky  a| 
WQset  iWas  (as  usnal  oif  tate)  much  coloured :  there  was  ccfnsiderablei 
iifiiised  redness  above  the  twilight,  and  some  portions  of  the  clouds 
Sttn  against  diis,  varied  from  die  usual  indigo  colour  to  a  pale  oUva 
greens  an  indistinet  appeara^^ce  «f  ifinhu  in  the  E  horizoi^ 

RESULTS. 

Psettfing  Winds  Noctharly »  with  ain  interruption  of  some  days  con«^ 
tiDuanee  from  the  Sonthwanly  producing  for  the  time  a  cc|nsiderabM 
depression  of  the  barometer,  together  with  elevation  of  the  mean 
tebpeiature,  and  niin* 

SanMBftter:  Greatest  height .....S029b. 

Least 99^  in. 

.  Mean  of  the  pefciod S0-009in. 

ThermDm^ter^  Greatest  height 75" 

Least , 40^ 

Mean  of  the  penod 5M4.^ 

Bwaporation 2^3  in, 

|lain...«. l-2Sin. 
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Max. 

Mire. 
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Max. 

Min. 
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L.  Q.        Sept.  17 

S£ 

30^ 

80-11 

12^ 

56° 

,^^, 

18 

SE 
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3001 

70 

46 

— 

19 

E 

30O1 

29-92 

72 

48 

— 

20 

NE 

29-90 

29-89 

66 

45 

• 

" 

21 

NE 

29*91 

29-87 

70 

50 

29 

««* 

, 

22 

N 

29-96 

29-90 

68 

48 

_ 

6 

28 

NE 

30-01 

29-96 

64 

54 

— 

14 

New  M.             24 

NE 

30-11 

30-01 

66 

47 

— 

— 

25 

NE 

30-11 

30-08 

62 

51 

20 

26 

NE 

80O8 

30O1 

67 

47 

— 

27 

E 

80-01 

29-94 

66 

44 

— 

28 
29 
SO 

NE 
NE 
NE 

29-94 

60 

47 
47 

80-12 
80-12 

62 

21 

f 

29-84 

62 

40 

10th  Mo. 

Oct.    1 

NE 

29-84 

29-68, 

61 

41 

... 

1st  Q.                  2 

NE 

29-70 

29-67 

59 

49 

— 

— ^ 

8 

SE 

29-80 

29-70 

62 

48 

21 

— ~ 

4 
5 

SE 
W 

• 

62 
66 

58 

54 

29-78 

29«5 

... 

^ 

6 

sw 

29-80 

29-77 

66 

52 

«. 

7 

sw 

29-52 

29-47 

65 

51 

—. 

— 

8 

w 

29-73 

29-46 

60 

54 

-» 

2-50 

9 

Var. 

29^8 

29*42 

61 

49 

.. 

* 

FuUM.              10 

sw 

29-44 

29-15 

65 

45 

— 

4 

11 

w 

29-46 

28-98 

60 

48 

— 

... 

12 

sw 

29-75 

29-55 

60 

41 

-^ 

... 

IS 

sw 

29-55 

29-34 

58 

52 

— . 

45 

14 

NW 

29-62 

29-52 

58 

S4 

— 

29 

15 

S 

29-58 

29^1 

51 

38 

28 

47 

80-22 

28-98 

72 

SS 

M9 

3-95 

Notes. — ^Ninth  Mo.  19|  20^  Breezes  by  day :  much  dew  by  night* 
21.  Cloudy  quite  to  sunset :  a  few  drops  of  rain.  22.  A  breeze  a.  m.  s 
some  clouds  followed  by  a  sudden  shower  p.m.:  rain  in  the  night. 
28.  Windy :  showers.  24.  Much  wind.  25.  Windy :  cloudy.  26.  Or^^ 
cast  a.  m.,  clear  p.  m.:  luminous  twilight,  with  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumu^ 
tut.  27.  Morning  twilight  somewhat  coloured  but  less  luminous: 
forenoon  overcast :  p.m.  clear:  at  sunset  fascicular  Grrif  arranged 
from  W  to  £,  the  wind  E»  nearly  calm:  after  these  appearancea^ 
Ulghtning  iar  to  the  S,  E,  and  SW.    28.  Cloudy,  with  a  few  drops. 


N^nSi,  Set.  fconHmiedJ*   ; 

Sa  A  pink  twilight,  with  d^nu^  otAownd  Cirri.    T(  r  three  dajrs  paat, 
a  steady  N£  breeze,  with  pretty  much  sunshine. 

Tenth  Mo.  1.  Orercast  a.m.,  wind  N:  after  sunset  Cfrrocumvlus- 
passiDg  to  CirfostratuSf  a  corona  about  the  Moop,  and  a  small  meteor 
{Mttsiog  westward.  2.  Overcast  most  of  the  day :  a  few  drops  p.  m. 
3.  Cirrus  with  Cumulostratus :  twilight  opaque  and  orange  coloured:  ' 
the  roads  have  of  late  become  excessively  dry,'  and  the  dust  raised 
from  them  floats  in  great  quantity  in  the  air.  4.  Early  this  morning 
began  a  steady  rain  which  continued  till  after  sunset.  5.  Fine  day : 
Innar  hdo  at  night.  6.  Cloudy.  7.  A  considerable  storm  o£  thunder 
aad  lightning  early  this  moroing,  followed  by  much  rain.  8.  Fair 
s.ni.,  wetp.m.  9.  Fine.  10.  Wet  with  a  fair  interval  about  noon. 
11.  Wet  a.m.,  fair  p.  m.  12.  Fine  tum.»  showery  p.m.  14.  Fair. 
15,  Rainy. 

RESULTS. 

Pirefailing  ^\^ds  Easterly,  and  drying  to  the  Moon's  first  quarter : 
after  which  they  became  Westerly,  and  brought  much  rain. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30-22  in. 

Least 28-93  in. 

Mesan  of  the  period « 29  752  in.- 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 72° 

Least...! , 33** 

Mean  of  the  period ...55*28^ 

Evaporation 1*19  id. 

Rain .- 3-95  in. 

The  nun  of  the  4th  of  tenth  moqth  having  put  a  period  to  a  fair 
season,  of  ^me  weeks  continuance,  I  availed  myself  of  a  journey  I 
made  immediiitely  after  it,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  how 
far  it  had  extended.  I  found  it  bad  rained  on  that  day  from  morning 
to  i^gbt  through  the  whole  distance  from  X'Ondon  to  York ;  as  like- 
wise further,  norths  quite  to  the  T3nae,  and  across  the  island  from 
Cheshire'to  Nbrthmnberlaiid.  it  having  been  likewise  a  very  wet  day 
on  the  south  coast,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  of 
England,  at  least,  was  on  this  occasion  irrigated  at  once,  by  the  in- 
troduction df  a  current  from  the  Atlantic^  whieh'  now  displaced  com- 
pletely the  eittterly  breeze  previously  tleflected  from  the  NE  to  the 
BE ;  both  currents  on  Ms  occasion  probably  depositing  the  excess  of 
water  widi  which  they  were  charged. 

Weathxb  at  Gibraltae. 

Gibraltar^' October  5. — ^Thls  has  been  the  coolest  summer  ever  remembered^ 
the  raim  have  fallen  early ;  and  the  weather  dow  ie  net  wanner  thaii  in  Eng- 
land in  th^  antuwm^n-Tbe  moniu^sry  for  these  tooiA  daj^  have  been  cold  enough 
to  render  a  fire  agreeable,  with  a  NW  wind,  and  th«  most  deligbttul;  pure; 
and  tereoe  sky  that  dm  possibly  be  imagitied. ' 
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TABLE  LXXXVII. 


lOthMo. 

181S. 

1 

Wlad. 

Preai 
Max. 

rare. 
Mio. 

Ta 

Max. 

■p. 
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B«r- 

Rain, 
&c. 

19 

L.  Q.          Oct.  16 

W 

89^ 

8»74 
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S8^ 

_ 

17 

sw 

8901 

88-64 

58 

48 

— 

B 

, 

18 

NW 

89-55 
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58 

35 



* 
• 

19 

Var. 

89^ 

89-55 

50 

27 



• 

90 

E 

89^ 

89-50 

58 

48 

» 

U 

• 

81 

Vtr. 

89-76 
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54 

48 

<M. 

— 

88 

NE 

8»«9 

8945 

53 

40 

.» 

10 

8S 

E 

89-91 

89-86 

52 

51 

12 

• 

New  M.             S» 

NE 

89-86 

89-88 

57 

45 

1 

85 

NE 

ao-18 

29*88 

53 

37 

•          _._ 

M^ 

86 

NE 

30-18 

89-85 

47 

S6 

.. 

87 

NE 

89-79 

29-77 

41 

84 

17 

6 

« 

88 

N 

89«0 

29^9 

46 

88 

_ 

89 

E 
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29-70 

47 

87 

— 

— 

SO 
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89W 

2900 

52 

SO 

— 

50 

* 

SI 

W 

89-85 

8900 

56 

30 

— 

— 

nth  Mo. 

lit  a        Not.    1 

W 

89-68 

89-85 

49 

SI 

_ 

— 

8 

NW 

89«S 

8941 

49 

35 

8 

9 

S 

SW 

80-S8 

89-8S 

51 

89 

^ 

— 

4 

w 

90-S« 

S0-S8 

45 

87 

— 

5 

8 

SO-38 

89-95 

47 

89 

_ 

6 

E 

89«5 

89*70 

45 

85 

U 

6 

7 

SW 

89-70 

89*87 

5S 

41 

1. 

17 

F^M.               8 

SW 

89-48 

89*87 

58 

43 

— 

22 

9 

w 

8948 

8948 

51 

48 

4^ 

_ 

10 

w 

89«0 

8948 

ffl 

48 

•^ 

10 

11 

SW 

89«5 

89*51 

54 

44 

IT 

m^ 

18 

w 

89-49 

89-45 

54 

88 

—. 

35 

IS 

SW 

89-58 

89-49 

46 

89 

i— 

14 

w 

89*58 

89-17 

4S 

8S 

$ 

8 

80^ 

S8*M 

58 

87 

OM 

8-14 

.  NpTB8.p-Tenth  Ma.  16.  Kne  monung:  wet.  p.iiu:  lif^^itiuiig  in 
the  eTening.  17.  Showery.  18.  Fine  a^m.,  showei:  p.nu  19.  Hoar 
frost :  fair  day  9&er  misty  morning.  20.  Cloody  a«  m.,  vpuch  wind  at 
£.  22.  About  half-past  7  p.m.  a  bright  blue  meteor  appeared  in  the 
N,  and  passing  to  westward  with  a  steady  and  rather  slow  motion,  be- 
came extinct :  there  were  traces  of  Cirrattrahu  cloiids»  which  in- 
Greased  afterward*  28.  Maximum  of  lenperalure  at  9  iuma  cl«H^y» 
with  a  breese.  ».  Overcast.  25.  Cloudy  a«  m.,  dear  p.  m.t  during 
the  twilight  ibere  was  abundance  of  red  haze,  first  ill  Oe  E  horiiEon 

5      ' 


Nof  IS,  Ac.  foonHnufd;^ 

oftf  doadi  in  tbat  qiuurter,  thea  at  a  oondderable  elention  in  the  W : 
it  ended  more  dear  and  orange  coloured.  26.  Cloudy  at  intervab. 
91.  Windf  a*m.  SB^  Hoarftoit,  whidibe&ig  ^ttauned,  wat  found 
to  oonikt  not  of  spicule  attadied  to  Ae  herbagei  but  of  the  drops  of 
dev  firoaen  dear  and  solid*  29«  Hoar  frost :  CmiidwiraH  fdlowed  by 
NmU:  one  of  the  latter  approaching  from  the  E  at  4  p.  m.,  exhibited 
a  double  rainbow,  on  a  ground  of  purple*  90.  Spicukr  hoar  forst  s 
▼eryniistye  clear  at  noon:  Ctrroilmto  and  a  little  rain  p.  m«:  wet  and 
stormy  night.  SL  Windy  a.^.c  Cirrus  with  CwmJut:  a  shower 
sboot  fijor,  with  a  fine  bow. 

Eleventh  Ifo.  1.  Hoar fiiost;  2.  Granular  hoar  frost:  very  clear 
suarise^  doudsatnoon:  vain  p.m.,  ^ry  windy  night.  3.  Sunshinct 
a.  m.  wind  NNW,  a  shower  p.  m.  6.  Calm  dear  weather,  with  hoar 
frost  these  thr^  days,  the  wind  now  rising.  7.  Small  rain  at  intenrals: 
a  Mfar  iaio  of  laqp  diameter  p.m.  8.  Fair  with  wind  a.  m.,  but  be- 
ibre  4'P*m«  dark  Nimbi  and  rain  beginning:  being  then  on  die  south 
ade  of  London,  I  war  stiiprised  with  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  sharp 
peal  of  thunder  t  about  half*past  six,  a  gKmpse  of  a  meteor  passing  to 
the  W:  It  was  said  to  lighten  after  this  time  9.  Windy.  1 1.  Stormy 
night.  12.  Windy :  doo^y  p-  m.,  wet.  IS.  Hoar  frost.  .14*  l^he 
sam^  with  a  crystdliaeddme  on  the  shrubs. 


RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable :  the  Easterly  prevailed  in  the  former,  the  Westerly  in 

the  latter  part. 

Barometer:  Greatest heigfat. . • 80*84  in. 

Least 28-64  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-625  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest he^ht. .  .> 5S^ 

Least , 2T* 

Mean  of  the  period 48-41^ 

Evaporation 0*88  in. 

Rain 2*14  in. 

Tfluvnaa  Storms,  &c. 

Bslwesn  thiee  and  fiMir  o'doek  on  Tossdaj  mosniag  (Mot.  0),  Brighton  was 
visilsd .  Im^  a  drtadful  storm  of  wind  and  jnup„  acoompanied  by  some  severs 
strokes  of  thimd^  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 

Estract  of  a  letter  &om  an  Officer  serving  in  the  Mediterranean : — **  On  the 
Sdof  September,  theHibernia  was  struck  bj  jishtnin^  which  sei  Jire  to  tke 
mmmriopHnaii  otui  Jon^riggingf  but  the  ram  mlHag  in  torrents  at  the  nme, 
ikottly  ^tByiishsnit ;  five  .man  wsra  knocked  down,  but  none  kill^.  The 
Swiftwrsi  X&ion,  Ocean,  and  Leopard,  ail  hwi  their  main-top-mosti  thatterai 
to  pUcet,  Not  a  life  was  lost  on  board  any  of  them,  although  many  men  were 
itiack  down  and  sfightly  hurt^i— {Pub.  IdKBosa). 
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Notes. — Eleventh  Mo.  16.  A  atormy  night,  after  some  nbu 
17.  Much  wind  a.  m«:  snow  from  2  to  3  p.  m.,  which  remaiiied 
through  the  night.  18.  A  fine  day :  at  Bunset  n|pch  rose  colour,  with 
Cirrostratus.  19.  OTcrcast  at  8  a.m.,  the  barometer  falling:  misty 
and  drizzling.  22*  Grey  morning:  fair  day.  23.  Misty,  calm. 
24.  Overcast,  drizzling.  25 — ^27-  Fine  days :  at  sunset  on  the  27tb, 
the  wind  being  SE,  the  smoke  of  the  city,  in  passing  away  in  a  body, 
awelled  up  into  several  distinct  ha^w,  each  of  which  inosculated  «| 
Its  summit  with  a  small  cloud :  this  union  was  clearly  the  result  of  mu- 
tual attraction,  and  it  continued  for  great  part  of  an  hour :  the  cloudi 
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Kona,  Sic  (amtinued).  , 

ftt  this  tune  overspread  tlie  '«ky  in  great  nomb^rs  ware  the  !«• 
mains  of  larger  ones,  which  had  in  part  evaporated,  and  how  resembled 
ChrotireMt  those  which  were  attached  to  the  smoke  became  sensibly 
denser  than  the  rest.' ^  90.  This  month  exhibited  an  unusual  proportion 
of  fine  days. 

Twelfth  Mo:  2*  Cloudy:  a  steady  breeze:  some  light  snow  and 
sleet:  nun  in  the  night.  3.  Overcast:  some  rain.  4^  ^.  Cloudy, 
misty :  rain  at  intervris.    8.  Small  rain  a*  m. 


•  I 


RESrULTS. 

Prevailing, Winds  Easterly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height .. .., 30*18  in. 

Least , 29-02  in.         . . 

Mefip  of  the  period 29*728  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height • .      56° 

Least 25** 

Mean  of  the  period 39^3** 

Evaporation .........'  0*57  in. 

Kain...., ,.....>77in. 

The  latter  part  of  tKis  period  has  been  remarkabjfe  for  a  general 
prevalence  of  the  diseases  commonly  attributed  to  obstructed  perspi- 
ration. The^d^tful  of  these  be]qng|9  prqperly  to  the  medical  reports : 
it  may^  however,  be  suitable  here  to  point,  out.  thei  clrcupastances 
which  appear  to  have  .contributed  to  this  effect. ,  J  say  oppcar,  because 
there  may  exist  modifications  of  the  air  capable  of  exciting  disease^ 
to  the  discovery  of  which  none  of  the  present  means.  oC  ejuunioatioa 
are  competent. 

The  wind,  during  the  time  alluded  to,  came  in  a  modemte  stream 
from  the  eastward ;  the  barometer,  which  had  been  depressed,  risrog 
gradually.  The  sky  was  almost  constantly  overcast  with  Cirrostrahts ; 
beneath  which  the  atmosphere  was  perceptibly  fbll  of  diffused  water, 
of  the  density  of  derof  quite  down  to  the  earth.  The  sun's  rays  thus 
intercepted,  the  temperature  varied  little  from  40^  by  day  or  night ; 
and  evaporation  was  nearly  at  a  stand.  Electricity  in  such  circum- 
stances could  not  accumulate :  hence,  though  it  drizzled  at  intervals, 
the  air  never  got  cleared  by  showers. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  facts  to  the  case.  In  health,  the  matter  of 
perspiration  is  thrown  out  on  the  skin  in  a  fluid  state,  in  quantity 
and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  circulation. 
Here  it  ha»  to  evaporate  in  the  common  way  of  fluids;  but  is 
will  do  this  very  slowly,  even  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  skin, 
■in  an  air  already  loaded  with  moisMire.    In  audi  an  air,  too,  Che  whole* 


■ 
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imiscukr  qrilaaii  being  fcbxed*  die  iMVt  9mA  eiteriet  ect  vith  kef 
fioroe.  If  it  be^  et  Ae  8e»e  lime»  only  flaodenitely  ooldt  end  Toid^  m 
greet  iiieei«re»  of  light  eadeiectfidtyt  itwiUweiitrtheteKeitiiigeolioii 
on  tkeaerveiy  which  reeidle  from  the  ffMUm  lev  of  lieety  M 
the  application  of  the  two  hitter  sAmdL  In  a  word,  each  aa  air»  aue- 
ceeding  to  a  dry  and  deer  air,  wiB  be  a  eedMrae.*  it  will  cowrteract* 
by  constant,  though  insensSde,  eiects,  the  heelthy  energies  evea  of 
the  strong.  The  usual  sponging  operation  on  theekin  beii^g  withheldt 
at  the  same  time  that  the  vis  a  iergo  b  lessened,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  matter  of  perspiration  sfaoidd  stagnate  in  the  fine  extremitiea 
of  the  cuticular  arteries,  or  be  thrown  on  some  internal  secreting 
surface;  that  the  skin  should  take  on  a  state  of  spasm,  and  that  fever 
and  local  inflammation  should  ensue,  llius,  without  supposing  in 
this  case  any  occult  quality  in  the  mtp  we  may  trace  a  combination  of 
qualities  which  may  be  reasonably  thought  to  have  made  it  productive 
of  disease. 

Tamnntt  Stobms,  fcc. 

The  Barfleur  of  08  gons,  Sir  £.  Berry,  wu  struck  by  ligtitning,  the  latter 
end  of  October,  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fluid  struck  the  foretop-gaUant* 
mast,  which  it  shivered'  to  pieces ;  descended  the  fbretop-mast  and  foremase, 
and  proceeding  tbrough  all  the  deoks,  tore  up  part  of  the  lead  at  the  light«iooaa 
door,  which  is  situated  dose  to  the  magazme !— 'The  destruction  of  the  ship, 
howerer,  was  providentially  averted. 

Ncvemher  17. — ^A  Correspondent  at  Bridgewater  says :  **  Wednesday  last 
we  were  visited  by  a  tremendous  thunder  storm :  the  lightning  struck  the  spire 
of  the  church,  and  shivered  it  to  ]neoes,  the  windows  were  broken,  and  the 
tiles  vrere  forced  off  the  houses  in  every  quarter.  At  Weston  Zoyland,  a  shoft 
distance  from  this,  the  lightning  moob  damaged.tha  tower  •  of  the  church ;  ite 
windows  were  broken,  and  the  church  soon  filled  with  thick  s8m4m,  whioh 
soMk  so  sulphnreously,  that  the  inhabitants  thnraghoat  the  town  were  g^reatly 
alaimed ;  the  battlements  were  entirely  thrown  down,  and  some  of  the  stones 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  60  yards. 

Pi.YMovTH,  N0vember  17w— It  has  blown  a  very  heavy  ggle  all  last  mghc 
and  to-day  torn  NW. 

ScJLLT,  December  5.^-On  the  1st  instant  we  experienced  the  most  violent 
gale  ever  remembered,  from  the  SB,  but  it  only  lasted  a  short  time.  Three 
vessels   in   the  Roads   parted   from  their  cables*— no   other  accident, 

(PtJB.  Lbdobk). 
Instance  op  ExTHAOftDiNABY  DaouoHT. 

The  island  of  Aruba,  says  a  letter  from  Curapao,  of  November  S,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  mostxieplorable  condition,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rain.  Witkm 
'ike  U$i  nine  monihi  onfyfive  ihamen  ktBoeJkUen  ;  and 'they  have  been  so  gentfe, 
as  to  have  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  pardied  soil.  Thetrees  on  the  ishmd  ai« 
^theied  aid  no  knger  bear;  all  tiaees  of  vegecatioo  are  grsdaally  disappear- 
sag;  and  the  aftffts  to  raise  cpMiy  or  escnknt  roots,  base  >p— asd  iiiutkss»    Ji 
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dfOMlfiil  moitility  bad  taken  ph»i  wnng  tha  cattla^  m  the  few  springn  frnm 
whoioe  HtMBj  had  been  supplied  wen  exhaustedy  and  there  was  neither  fodder 
■er  wafeer  to  keep  them  difv.    The  principal  inhabifarotB  had  abandoned  tha 


A  letter  from  Cnra^,  dated  November  5,  sayt :— ^  Daring,  the  last  ten 
months  there  has  been  no  rain  in  this  colony ;  a  famine  among  the  homed 
cattle  has  been  the  natural  oonseqoenoe.  More  than  1700  head  have  been  lost 
on  some  plantations.  The  lower  classes  and  the  slaves  have  been  exposed  to 
the  prospect  of  iamine.p-<PuB.  LBncBa,  Fehrunryf  1814). 

Rsponnn  Loss  of  a  Casavah  bt  thb  KAMSzVy  ob  Hot  Wivd  of 

TBB  Desbbt. 


The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Smjma:— ^  We  have  received 
iatalligence  of  a  dreadful  calamity  having  overtaken  the  largest  caravan  of  the 
sseaon,  on  its  rante  from  Mecca  to  Aleppo.  The  caravan  consisted  of  8^000 
sools  mcrohanti  and  travellsrs  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Perrian  Gulph,  pilgrims 
letaiaing  fixMn  peifbrBung  thar  devotions  at  Mecca,  and  a  numeroos  train  of 
attendants,  the  whole  escorted  by  400  militaiy.  The  march  was  in  three 
oobmns.— On  the  13th  of  August  last  they  entered  the  great  Arabian  Desert^ 
in  which  they  journeyed  seven  days,  and  were  already  approaching  its  edge. 
A  few  hours  more  would  have  placed  them  beyond  danger;  but  alasl  they 
were  not  permitted  to  letum  in  safety.  On  the  morning  of  the  SSd,  just  as 
they  had  strndi  their  tents,  and  commenced  their  march,  a  wind  rose  from  the 
NE,  and  blew  with  tnmaadoos  violence.  They  increased  the  rapidity  of  their 
aansb  to  escape  the  threateniog  danger;  but  the  fiital  Kamsin  had  set  in.  On 
a  sodden,  dense  doods  weie  observed,  whose  extremity  Obscured  the  horiaoo, 
and  swept  the  fece  of  the  desert.  They  approached  the  columns,  and  obscured 
the  line  of  march.  Both  men  and  beast,  struck  by  a  sense  of  common  danger, 
ottered  krad  cries.  The  next  moment  they  fell,  beneath  its  pestiferous  influ- 
ence^ lifeless  corpses.  Of  S,000  souls  composing  the  caravan,  not  more  than 
90  escaped  this  caUmity«-»They  owed  their  safeqr  to  the  swiftness  of  their 
dro«edaries.'^^*(PpB.  Lbdobb,  i)ecsai6er,  1813). 
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Notes. — TwelfthMo.  14, 15.  Hoar  frost :  dear  days.  16»  17.  Cloudys 
rain  at  intervals :  bees  quit  the  hive  in  unusual  numbers  for  the  season. 
18.  Windy :  some  rain.  19.  Veiy  misty  a.  m.  20.  Hoar  frost.  21.  The 
same,  followed  by  wind  and  rain.  23—25.  Misty :  driszling  rain  at 
intervals.  26.  A  clear  mornings  with  much  dew:  the  barometer 
rising  fast:  Cirrus  and  Cirrodraiuis  orange  coloured  twilight. 
31.  Since  the  26th  we  have  had  a  succession  of  thick  fogs,  with  « 
calm  air,  or  at  most  a  breeze  from  the  NE :  yesterday  the  air  cleared  a 
little,  and  to-day  has  been  fine :  a  display  of  Cirrui  clouds,  with  much 
red  in  the  morning  and  evening  sky :  the  peculiar  smell  of  electricity 
has  been  perceptible  of  late,  when  the  air  cleared  up  at  sunset. 
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1814.  Rnt  Mo.  4.  Tlie  flMilt>  wUeh  have  again  prevailed  for  se« 
veral  daja,  and  which  have  rendered  travelling  dangerous,  are  pro- 
bably sefivable  to  die  modification  Siratut*  The  air  has  been,  ia^ 
efect,  loaded  with  particles  of  freezing  water,  such  as  in  a  higher 
rq^on  would  have  produced  snow.  These  attached  themselves  to  all; 
objecCa,  crjalallizing  in  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  manner.  A 
Made  cf  grass  was  thus  converted  into  a  pretty  thick  sUdagmiie:  some' 
of  the  shrubs,  covered  with  spreading  tufts  of  crystals,  looked  as  i^ 
they  were  in  blossom ;  while  others,  more  firmly  incrusted,  might  have, 
pssaed  for  gigantic  specimens  of  white  coral.  The  leaves  of  ever-| 
mens  had  a  transparent  varnish  of  ice,  with  an  elegant  white  fringe.' 
Lolb^  trees,  viewed  against  the  blue  sky  in  the  sunshine,  appeareil  in 
~^'*  p  magnificence :  the  whole  face  of  nature,  in  short,  was  ex- 
y  drmed  oat  in  firost  work.  When  the  sun,  at  length,  broke* 
_  B,  and  loosened  the  rime,  it  fell  unmelted,  and  lay  in  heaps 
onder^tfae  trees;  after  which  a  deep  snow^  brought  by  an  easterly 
wind,  reduced  the  whole  scenery  to  the  more  ordinary  appearances 
of  our  winter.  5.  Snow  early,  and  during  the  day ;  the  wind  in- 
creasing in  force  fiom  the  N£.  6.  A  dark  morning.  Snow  falling  in 
sooM  quantity  to-dav,  with  the  temperature  at  the  surface  SS^  or  34% 
presented  an  amusing  phenomenon,  which  was  pointed  out  by  my 
children.  Instead  of  driving  loose  before  the  wind,  it  was  collected 
oocasicynally  into  a  ball,  wnich  rolled  on,  increasing  till  its  weight 
stopped  it :  thousands  of  these  were  to  be  seen  lying  in  the  fields, 
some  of  them  several  inches  in  diameter.    9.  A  somewhat  m»ty  morn-- 

a:  the  snowy  landscape,  visible  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  odjjr, 
ibited  a  bluish  tint.    A  thermometer,  placed  on  ike  tamu,  fell  tms 
night  to  6^:  and  I  am  informed  that  at  Croydon  a  temperature  of  5^ 
was  observed  by  a  thermometer  at  the  usual  elevation  from  the  ground: 
the  time  11  p.m.    11.  Very  red  sunrise:  a  steady  breeze  at  SE  till 
etenang.    Minimum  temperature  on  the  snow  ll^.    12.  Cunmbu  and' 
Cnrrostraius  clouds.    Mmimum  temperature  on  the  snow  12°.    The, 
Biver  Lea  is  now  firmly  frozen,  and  the  Thames  so  much  encumbered; 
with  ice  that  navigation  is  scarcely  practicable. 

i 

RESULTS. 
Windf  Variable:  a  considerable  interral  calm. 

« 

Barometer:  Greatest  height S0*49  in. 

Least 29^  in. 

Mean  of  the  period ^  29*757  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 54^ 

Least 8* 

Mean  of  the  period S2*S6^ 

Evaporation 0*14  in. 

Bain,  (with  melted  snow  and  time) 1*68  in. 

Diere  was  an  ehmtion  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  25th  and  26th 
01  tiie  tweHlh  month. 
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Notes, — ^FirstMo.  IS.  Much  wind  last  night:  very  fine  day: 
Ctmmlus  and  Cirrastraius.  14.  Somewhat  cloudy  a,  m.  15.  Orwcatt 
with  Cirrasirahu:  light  breeze.  There  being  no  evaporation  to-day, 
the  surface  of  the  snow  is  a  litde  wanner  dian  the  air.  16.  Overcast: 
a  slight^aw»  ftom  the  warmth  of  the  earth :  at  eveabg  snow  and 
frost  again.  17.  A  clear  day  t  CKttm  and  Grrattrahit  m  the  evening, 
with  a  low  Nimbuif  or  two,  forming.  At  sunset,  the  temperature 
being  18^,  there  was  a  bed  of  haze  in  the  £,  like  that  which  aceooh 
panies  the  fUl  of  deWf  but  much  more  dense,  and  siogukrly  cokmrad. 
It  was  chiefly  of  an  indigo  blue,  but  passed  below  into  o(mke  white, 


and  above  into  a  fiunt  red,  lAore  tttaapmemU  18.  A  nowy  morning: 
•mil  snoir  and  sleet  through  the  day.  19«  A  snowy  day.  90.  Snow : 
the  wind  strong  at  NE.  21.  At  8  a.  m.  beginning  to  snow  again.  In 
tbe  driAs  the  snow  is  many  feet  deep.  This  day  proved  fine  and 
cafan:  the  wind,  at  times,  SW.  22.  A  little  snow  in  the  morning: 
fine  day:  strong  breeze,  with  various  douds.  28.  Snow,  morning 
and  evening.  There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  clouds:  as  CumuUf  well 
formed,  but  with  little  colour ;  the  superior  modifications,  including 
the  Cirrocumului;  and  several  distinct  Nimbu  24.  The  sky  as  yes- 
terday :  snow,  a.  m.  the  wind  brisk :  about  2  p.  m.  a  squally  with  plenty 
of  8DOW.  25.  A  fine  elevated  grey  sky,  a.  m.:  then,  Cirrui  and  Ot" 
foihratus,  the  wind  veering  by  N  to  W.  It  has  had  lately  much  ten- 
dency to  thb  quarter  at  night.  26.  A  hollow  wind  at  SW:  snow, 
fi>llowed  by  smaU  rain.  27.  A  misty  thaw :  a  little  rain  at  intervals : 
wind  and  rain  m  the  night.  28.  Misty  a.  m.,  with  rain :  the  wind  W: 
after  this  a  little  snow :  then  flur,  and  frosty  after  sunset.  29.  Stormy : 
the  wind  SE  with  saow  early:  then  steady  raia,  fallowed  by  mora 
now.  The  mnimim  of  plreasure  occurred  after  6  p.m.  Itwa^^not 
confined  to  a  small  space  of  time.  As  the  barometer  began  to  rise, 
the  wind  came  round  by  S W  to  NW,  and  blew  with  great  violence  till 
near  noommg.  80.  A  fine  day :  strong  breeze,  with  clouds :  at  sunset 
a  sprinkling  of  opake  hail.  81.  Fair  day:  but  at  7  p.m.  a  sudden 
heavy  snow  shower. 

Second  Mou  2.  Hoar  firost.  8.  A  veiy  fine  sonny  day,  follow^ 
by  bi%bi  moonlight.  A  tharmoBiatery  at  an  interasediate  height,  be- 
tween the  standard  one  and  that  on  the  saaw^  gaiva  14P  as  the  minimatti. 
The  latter  iostrament  at  8  a.  as.  had  risen  only  to  4*,  and  waa  thioUy 
oevered  with  nm€,  akhougfa  at  night  diere  had  been  an  appearanee  of 
stroi^  evaporation.  4.  Sunshine,  and  finr  night  About  9  p.  m.  a 
cohnrieas  halo,  of  the  largest  diameter,  with  Cirrus  clouds.  At  hdf 
past  ten  a  small  coloured  halo,  with  Cirrostratus^  The  temperature 
on  the  anow  being  12^,  the  wind  W,  a  breeze,  I  now  exposed  in  .a 
metallic  dbh,  dose  to  the  thermometer,  2600  grains  of  anow  (which 
had  become  hard  by  freezing)  in  two  or  three  masses.  At  half 
past  ei|^  or  in  ten  honca,  the  teoiperature  having  risen  to  28^,  it 
bad  lost  27  grains  in  we^t.  5.  Crimson  sky  at  sunrise:  hoUow 
wiad:  anow  and  sleet.  6.  A  gale  from  SW,  wkh  showers  of  raki: 
at  evening  it  cleared  ap,  and  blew  firora  NW.  7*^11.  Chroshuiiu 
aad  dnveumului:  red  sky  at  sunrise:  gales  of  wind,  and  a  few 
Hiowers* 
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.       .     EESULT&. 

'  Winds  Northerly  m  the  fore  part  of  the  period,  variable  m  the  middle^ 

and  in  the  conclusion  Southerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height • 30*15  in. 

Least 28-22  in. 

.  ^  ^^  Mean  of  the  period 29-591  id. 

.    Thermometer :  Greatest  heiirht 50^ 

Least 8® 

On  the  snow,  least 2® 

Hean  of  the  period Si-31*' 

Evaporation  (from  water  containing  a  little 

salt) 0-32  in. 

Rain  and  melted  snow 2*66  in. 
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Tbs  Thames  Fbqzen  Oveb. 

,  J#iMiilry  l$.^^The  masses  of  ioe  and  »Qow  had  aocumolated  in  saoh  qaanti* 
ti^s.at  Lpodon  BridgSp  on  the  upper  siiM  jresterdaj,  that  it  was  utterly  impo** 
possible  fixr  barges  or  boats  to  pass  ap. 

Janugty  20. — Duriog  th»  whole  of  this  week^  that  part  of  the  Thames  below 
Windsor  Bridge,  called  Mill  Biver,  has  been  frozen  over,  and  has  been  croade4 
with  persons  skaiting. 

''  Februaty  S.— The  coofideoce  of  the  paUic  in  the  safety  of  the  passage  over 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  Thames  was  jesterday  increased.  All  the  avenues 
from  Cheapside  to  the  different  stairs  on  the  banks  of  die  riTer  were  distin. 
gaished  by  large  chalked  boards  aaaooticing  ^  A  safe  footway  orer  die  River  to 

.  Bankside ; "  and,  in  conaaqueBcey  tboosaods  of  individaals  were  indooed  to 
go  and  witoess  so  novel  a  spectacle^  and  many  hundreds  had,  what  we  cannot 
^slp  terming  the  fool  hardiness,  to  veatara  on  the  fragile  plain,  and  walky  not 
alone  over,  but  from  London  to  filackfriars'  Bridge.  Several  booths^  fbnned  of 
blankets  and  sail-cloths,  and  ornamented  with  streamers  and  various  s^ns,  were 
also  erected  in  the  very  centre  of  the  river,  where  the  visitors  could  be  acoom* 
modated  with  various  luxuries.  In  one  of  the  booths,  the  entertaining  spectsicle 
of  a  ikeep  roatting  was  exhibited. 

February  7. — Friday  several  printers  brought  presses  and  palled  off  Tarions 
impressions,  whieb  they  sold  for  a  trifle  :-* 

e.  g,  **  Printed  to  oommemomte  a  remarkably  severe  frost,  which  commenoed 
Decemher  S7, 18  IS,  accompanied  by  an  unnsoal  thick  fog,  that  continued  ei^t 
days,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  tremendous  ftil  of  snow,  which  prevented  ell 
communication  with  the  Northern  and  Western  Roads  for  several  days.  The 
Thames  presented  a  complete  fiek}  of  ice  between  London  and  Blackfrien' 
Bridges,  on  Monday  the  Slst  of  January  1814.— A  Fair  is  this  day  (Februsv j 
4,  1814),  held,  and  the  whole  space  betvreen  the  two  Bridges  covered  with 
spectators." 

This  **  field  of  ice ''  was,  indeed,  a  very  rugged  one,  conaiatiDg  of 
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l^OTBs,  Ac.  (eontmued). 

of  drift  ice  of  all  ahapoft  Mid  wamr  covered  with  snow,  and  ce- 
mented together  by  the  freezing  of  the  intermediate  aur&ce*  The 
deceitfiilnetB  of  the  latter  caused  (as  is  coo  common  on  such  occasions) 
the  loss  of  some  lives  by  drowning.  The  following  passage,  announc- 
ing the  opening  of  the  river  soon  after,  is  worthy  of  preservation  on 
aoooont  oi  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.' 

Fehnury  11.— We  ars  happy  to  see  the  lately  pertoibed  bosom  of  Father 
Thames  resmne  its  former  serenity.  The  busy  oar  is  now  plied  with  its  wonted 
alacrity,  and  the  sons  of  Commerce  are  pttrsoing  their  avocations  with  re- 
dooUed  energy.  Cheerfulness  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  the  industrious 
UxNuer :  those  who  were  reduced  to  receive  alms  as  paupers,  again  taste  the 
sweets  of  that  comparative  independence  with  which  labour  crowns  the  efforts 
of  the  ioduatiioos*  What  a  fruitful  source  of  congratulation  does  this  prospect 
affbid  I  nor  can  the  contemplative  mind  dwell  on  the  subject  without  feeling 
gratitodft  to  that  beneficent  Bein^  who,  in  a  time  of  such  calamity,  opened 
the  hearts  of  the  beoeroleBt  to  administer,  from  their  abundance,  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  poorer  br^ren,  and  thus  add  cement  to  the  bond  by  which  all 
mankind  are  Kdked  together. 

The  mischief  done  on  the  river,  during  the  late  firost,  is  greater  than  can  be 
raaMmbered  by  the  oldest  man  living.  Among  the  crafi  alone,  it  is  calculated* 
to  amount  to  upwards  of  10,000/.  independent  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the- 
cables,  tackle,  &c.  of  the  shipping. 

Jmrnny  ll^^Tha  quantity  of  snow  jrhich  has  fallen  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Hampshire,  and  en  the  Hind  Head,  is  veiy  peat,  lying  in  many  places  fifbeea 
test  despy    (Pub.  Isnoaa). 

Similar  accounts  of  the  aceumulation  of  snow,  more  especially  on 
the  western  side  of  the  isUnd,  as  also  of  the  freezing  of  the  large 
rivers,  A:c.  abotmded  in  the  public  prints^  within  two  weeks  from  tUs 
date* 

In  Dublin  a  fog  envebped  the  dty  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevailed  here^ 
and  was  so  extremely  dense,  that  a  great  number  of  serious  accidents  were  the 
consequence. 

Dmbiuh  Jefwary  13.— From  the  uncommon  depth  of  the  snow,  the  streets 
appeared  yesterday  almost  deserted :  none  were  to  be  seen  abroad  but  an  occa- 
sional messenger,  a  Walking  physician,  a  letter  carrier,  or  a  bank  runner,  scram* 
bling  through  the  snow  to  tb«r  several  vocations. 

February  31.^A  letter  firom  HeUgoiand  mentions,  that  the  intense  frost 
had  there,  as  in  Enghmd,  been  preceded  by  thick  fogs,  and  heavy  fells  of  snow. 
The  latter  was  10  and  13  feet  deep.  The  frost,  which  had  lasted  six  weeks^ 
had  on  the  8th,  every  appearance  of  continnanoe.«-(pAPEBs). 
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SE 
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SW 
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SO 
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3 
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March   1 
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45 
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2 

SW 
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45 

31 

1 
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S 

E 
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42 
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85 

81 
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84 

28 
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FullM.                6 

NE 
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84 

28 
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82 

21 
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NE 
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29*76 

88 

26 
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S 

NE 
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29*66 

94 

87 
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.»* 

10 

NW 

29-66 

29*58 

35 

29 

*. 

m^ 

11 

NE 

29-70 

29-45 

41 

32 

.— 

^~ 

12 

NE 

29-99 

29-70 

39 

21 

—. 

* 

13 

N 

30-18 

29-99 

38 

80 

28 

82 

30-42 

28*97 

48 

18 
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0-95 

Notes. — Second  Mo.  12.  Cloudy.  At  half  past  10  a.  m.  after  a 
pecoliarly  unpleasant  atmosphere,  with  a  breeze  from  SE,  we  had  a 
continued  shcmser  of  fragments  o(  burnt  paper,  descending  from  an  ele- 
vation whic]i  the  eye  could  not  appreciate :  it  was  found  to  origiQate 
from  the  burning  of  the  Custom  House,  (distant  in  a  right  line  abcKit 
feve  miles  S),  at  which  there  happened  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
13.  Misty  morning.  14.  Cumulus  clouds,  beneath  Cirrocumulus  and 
Cirrostratus.  15.  Fine  morning:  Cumulus:  breeze:  evening  twilight 
clear  orange,  and  the  stars  brilliant*  16.  Cloudy  morning:  strong 
breeze :  fine  clear  day.  17.  Fine  day :  Cumulus  with  Cirrus.  18.  Much 


NcyrKBj  &Q,  {eonfiiu$dJ. 

how  frost:  fine  morning:  m«0  miskf  «tening.  19,  90.  Hoar  frost 
SI.  The  same:  the  moon  visible,  and  very  well  defined  at  6p.m. 
9if99.  IImw  fiusL  ^.  The  same:  Cirrtu  donds,  ra  psrdld  stripes 
from  N  to  S  aO  day :  mininium  teokperature  at  die  laboratory,  Strat- 
fixd,  15^*  25-^27«  Hoar  hfiitx  Cirrus^  ia^stripes  ficom N  to  S :  lunar 
halo.  28.  Cirrostrattu  appears :  the  stones  grow  moist,  and  the  vnnd 
has  a  hollow  sound. 

Third  Mo*  1.  Damp  and  cloudy:  hollow  wind:  sleet,  p.m.  2.  Rain 
and  sleet  at  intervals.  S---8.  Snow  at  intervals :  the  country  has  be- 
come again  white  with  snow.  9*  Snow,  more  plentiful,  in  the  nighu 
10—12.  Snow  at  intervals:   which,   in  northern  exposures,  lies  to 

some  depth. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Easterly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 3042  in. 

Least 28-97  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*889  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height '   48^ 

Least 18* 

Mean  of  the  period 31-93^ 

Evaporation  (the  water  in  the  gauge  being 

most  of  the  time  solid) 0-53  in. 

Rain  and  melted  snow 0*95  in. 

Stokms. 

• 

Monday  mormog,  February  SI,  about  four  o'clock,  the  town  of  Uttoxeter 
was  much  ahurmed  by  a  most  violent  storm  of  wind  and  hail,  which  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  hy  a  Uaxe  of  lightning,  particnlarly  remarkable  for  its 
doralioii.     The  report  which  accompanied  it  resembled  the  firing  of  thr^ 

pLTHonra,  March  13.«-Anived  the  Insolent  brig,  of  14  goas.  Captain 
Bnarier,  h&m  Passages,  having  tivown  her  gnns  overboard,  and  sustained  con- 
nderable  damage  in  her  masts  and  rigging,  in  a  tremendous  gale,  which  com- 
■MBcail  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  a8th  ult.  and  continued  to  the  4th  inst. 

DSSTRUCTITS  IMVITDATIOV  IN  TB£  £a8T  IVDIES. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Surat  :-<-''  Accounts  have  been  received  from  Gony, 
which  mention  a  dreadful  calamity,  but,  alas !  of  too  frequent  occurrence  ii| 
this  country.  On  the  12th  of  February,  the  Nerbudda  unexpectedly,  and 
dming  the  night  overflowed  its  banks,  and  swept  away  upwards  of  15  villages. 
Hie  calaimry  was  so  sudden  that  the  inhabitants,  their  houses,  furniture,  and 
ealtfe,  shared  one  common  ftte.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of 
hm&an  lives  lost;  bnt  it  is  supposed  to  exceed  three  thousand.''— (PAPsas). 
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59 
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60 
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36 
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SE 
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54 
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4th  Mo. 

April   1 

SW 

29-60 
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60 
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15 

2 

W 
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56 
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SW 
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58 
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5 
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59 

38 

— 

6 

W 
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61 

38 

«. 

7 

SE 

80-20 

30O0 

64 

40 
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8 

NE 
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30-16 

63 

32 

9 
10 

N 
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X^ 

30-20 

29-93 

63 

43 

11 

NE 

29^ 

29-83 

62 

36 

88 

30^ 

29-31 

64 

28 

1-20 

1-41 

NoTE8.»ThIrd  Mo.  14 — 19.  Dull  cloudy  weathtr:  the  latter  a 
misty  day.  20.  More  clear  and  spring-like,  after  a  misty  moming. 
CirruSf  passing  to  Cirrocumulus  and  Cirrastratus  21*  Rainy:  tbe 
morning  opened  with  Cirrosiraius  lowering.  22 — ^25.  Variable  spring* 
like  sky :  large  Cumulus  clouds,  inosculating  with  Cirrocumubu  and 
Cirrogtraha:  the  Nimbus  appeared  occasionally :  the  air  nearly  calm, 
with  little  eraporation,  the  mean  temperature  considered.  27*  Over* 
cast  a. m.,  with  CirrostnUus :  a  few  drops  of  rain:  p.  m.  lai|;e  Cirri: 
•unshine  and  douds.    28.  Fair  a.m.,  with  Cirrus  and  other  If^t 


NonSy  &c«  (ccntimtedj. 

doadk  29.  Overcast :  Cirrottrahu,  with  Cumulus  and  large  Cumti- 
ladraius  clouds.  90.  The  evaporatioD  is  now  considerable :  wind  and 
rain  by  night.  SI.  Fme  morning :  wet  forenoon :  fair  afternoon : 
thunder  clouds  appear. 

Fourth  Mo.  1.  Cloudy  a. m.,  with  a  few  drops:  a  fine  day:  the 
CuMuku  inosculates  with  the  superior  clouds:  wind  and  rain  by  night. 
2.  Windy  morning:  squalls  with  rain,  p*m.:  a  Nimbus  on  the  NW 
horizon,  with  much  wind  at  sunset.  S.  Windy  a.  m.:  Cumulus 'mih 
Grrostmtus:  p.  m.  Cirrus  only,  with  a  brisk  evaporation.  4.  Morn- 
ing overcast  with  the  lighter  modifications.  5 — 11.  Fair  weather: 
generally  misty  mornings,  with  much  dew,  and  clear  days :  the  roads 
sre  become  already  quite  dusty  by  the  brisk  evaporation* 

RESULTa 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height ; ..  .30*42  in. 

Least 29'31  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*842  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 64^ 

Least 28** 

Mean  of  the  period 44*14° 

Evaporation ,. . . , 1*20  in. 

Rain ^ 1*41  in. 

The  frost  maiy  be  said  to  have  gone  off  in  the  first  week  of  the 
present  period^  and  the  mean  temperature  having  steadily  advanced 
siace»  the  latter  week  has  been  seasonably  warm. 

LsexiOKir,  April  5.— ^n  the  morning  of  the  SOtb,  we  had  three  shocks  of 
tti  earthquake  here.  No  lives  were  lost^  but  several  buildingB  were  damaged. 

(PoB.  Lbdosk).  • 
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NoTES.-*Fourth  Mo.  12.  Cirrus  clouda,  pasaing  to  the  intenne« 
diate  modifications ;  the  dust  is  become  so  dry  and  light  that  the  air  is 
filled  with  it:  this  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  electrical  action. 
13.  Various  clouds  appeared  a.  m.,  including  the  Nimbus:  and  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell :  thunder  clouds  p.  m.;  a  coloured  twilight.  14.  Clouds 
of  various  modifications^  15.  A  few  drops  a.  m,:  a  swallow  ^ipeared 
on  the  wing:  p.  m.  steady  rain.  16.  Much  wind:  showers,  17.  Steady 
rain  in  the  morning :  wind  S,  hollow  and  murmuring  i  after  this  large 
Cumulus  clouds  (beneath  Cirrus),  which  in  the  evening  rapidly  eva^ 
porated  or  dispersed;  aq  Aurora  Borealis  enmxei,    (Se^  (he  Note). 


NoTSSy  Ac  fcanUnueiJ. 

18.  Wei  mornliig  and  evening:  much  Cumidiu  appeared  to-daj,  In- 
tennixed  with  Grrosiratus  in  the  region  of  its  base,  an  appearance 
▼eiy nmnnal.  19.  Cirrostrahis  a.m.:  day  fine:  a  lurid  sunset^  the 
disk  showing  enlarged,  through  spots  and  lines  of  Cirrostratus. 
90.  Clouds  a.  m.y  beneath  an  ekvated  haze^  in  which  were  discernible 
streaks  from  N  to  S :  ram  in  the  night.  21.  The  clouds  inosculating 
a.  nu:  rain  ensued  in  the  evening.  i£2.  Windy :  Cumulostrahu :  a  brisi 
evaporatien.  23.  Shower  p.  m. :  rain  in  the  night.  24.  Windy :  small 
rain.  25.  Orercast:  showery.  26.  After  a  shower,  various  clouds 
Arough  die  day,  and  a  rainbow :  at  sunset  a  beautifhl  Cumtdastratus 
in  the  8£,  reflecting  the  splendour  of  the  twilight  27.  Cloudy:  rain 
to  the  SW.    28,  29.  Wet  mornings.    90.  A  grey  elevated  sky. 

Kflfli  Mo.  1.  Windy*  2.  Overcast  a.  m.:  th^i  fair,  with  Cimts. 
4b  Qamiymamag.  5*  The  same:  a  windy  and  very  wet  days  the 
ran  mixed  at  intervals  with  rieet  and  ba3.  6.  Showers,  attended  with 
the  nnion  of  clouda  in  £fierent  strata.  At  sunset  an  appearance  of 
extensive  rahi  in  the  E,  with  groups  of  Cumulus  and  Cirrostratus  be- 
fore it.  In  the  N  and  W  these  had,  intermixed  and  adhering,  a 
transparent  brown«red  haze,  distinguishable  from  the  substance  of  the 
cloud,  and  which  gave  a  pink  tinge  to  the  twilight,  elsewhere  of  the 
usual  lemon  colour*  At  the  same  time  a  Strutus  arose  ia  themeadowa. 

7.  A  aaisfty  monuag :  while  the  earth  pcesents  the  aspect  of  vpnmg^ 
the  tkf  of  late  is  qoile  antomndi  showers  again  passed  by  in  the  £. 

8.  Claa^  momiag :  rain  in  the  S  and  E ;  Cmsmim  ckwds,  unilaif 
with  Ckrus  above.    9.  Overcast  sky. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Bsioawter:  Greatest he^t. dO^iiw 

Least , 29«hi. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-770  ia« 

Thesaioineter ;  Greatest  height. 74^* 

Least 1 8S* 

Mean  of  the  period 51-S9^ 

Enporatien 2-lS  in* 

Bain l«)hL 

AuaORA  BORBALIS. 

Fourth  Mo.  18.  The  Aurora  BoreaMs^  of  late  years  a  very  unfido- 
fosnt  visitant  in  these  parts,  appeared  last  night,  with  no  great 
d^ree  of  splendour,  but  with  the  usual  characteristic  marks  of  this 
phenomenon.  About  11  p.  m.  when  my  attention  was  first  called  to 
it,  there  was  a  body  of  white  light,  in  part  intercepted  by  clouds, 
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extending,  at  a  moderate  elevation  from  the  M  to  the  17W,  with  a 
short  broad  streamer  rising  from  each  extremity.  After  this  it  be- 
came an  arch,  composed  of  similar  vertical  masses  of  £brou3  light, 
which  moved  along  in  succession,  preserving  their  polarity  and  curved 
arrangement.  One  large  streamer  in  particular,  went  rapidly  through 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  arch  from  W  to  £,  in  which  direction 
Cie  rest  chiefly  moved.  Some  of  these  masses  were  rather  brilliant, 
and  one  exhibited  colours.  After  some  cessation,  and  a  repetition  of 
this  appearance,  carried  more  towards  £  and  W,  the  light  settled  in 
the  N,  and  grew  fiunter :  in  which  situation,  at  midni^t,  I  ceased  to 
observe  it. 

TauMDEB  Storms,  &c. 

Dunng  a  thunder  storm  at  MaiUuuy  on  the  SOth  of  March,  a  Hash  of 
lightning  penetrated  the  theatre.  Fear  hundred  people  were  in  the  house, 
two  of  whom  were  Mlled,  find  ten  were  strode  soiseless,  but  a^siivatds 
recovered.  The  electric  Buid  melted  the- brass  wire,  also  several  fold  and 
composition  ear  rings  and  watch  keys,  without  hurting  the  wearers,  and  split 
the  diamonds  of  two  ladies  of  rank. 

Friday,  during  a  most  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  Fightning,  an  eleo- 
tric  bolt  fell  on  the  summit  of  a  closely  compacted  rick  of  hay,  the  property  of 
Itfr.  Jordan,  of  Cheltenham,  which  it  perpendicularly  pierced,  penetrating 
-several  feet  in  the  earth.  The  aperture  it  made  at  the  summit  was  about  three 
Jfeet  in  circumference,  but  it  lessened  in  its  progress  downwards  to  about  six 
inches,  and  was  much  diminished  at  the  base  of  the  mow.  A  sulphureous 
^cfflttviom  arose  from  the  rick,  which  was  diffused  for  several  yar^s  round. 

(Pub.  X^ooee,  Jpril  14). 

Admitting  the  facts  here  related  (and  there  is  nothing  on  the  face 
of  the  accounts  to  lead  us  to  dispute  them)  they  present  two  curious 
instances  of  the  surprisingly  varied  operations  of  the  electric  fluid. 
To  split  a  diamondf  even  with  a  knife  and  hammer,  in  the  direction  of 
the  lamina  of  which  it  consists,  is  an  easy  operation;  and  this  oris- 
tallized  and  combustible  substance  being  a  non-conductor,  we  ought 
to  expect  such  an  e&ct  occasionally,  from  a  powerfrd  stroke  of>  elec- 
tricity :  but  to  perforate  instantaneously  a  dosely  compacted  Aoy  rick 
u  a  more  difficult  task,  and,  considering  the  elastic  nature  of  dried 
grass,  would  probably  baffle  the  force  of  the  heaviest  ball  from  a 
cannon.  The  most  probable  sdution  of  the  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  this ; 
that  the  substance  of  the  hay  was  dispersed  into  the  air  by  a  returning 
stroke  proceeding  from  the  earth  at  the  base  ©f  the  hay  rick  to  the 
^ouds  above.  The  true  date  of  this  occurrence  is  probably  the  first 
of  the  month.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  noted  thunder  clouds  on  the  pre- 
ceding day* 


N(9TES,  &c.  (ooniimed)p 

We  bive  heard^  from  most  respectable  authority,  that  a  conyulsion  of  th» 
<tttli^  enKtly  sunilar  in  effect  and  appearance  to  an  earthqaake,  was  sensiUy 
)Kix;ei¥ed  about  ten  minutes  before  ei^l;.  o'clock,  on  Thursday  night  last,  at 
Rniil  Court,  Harpton^  Norton,  and  Old  Radnor,  Radnorshire ;  at  Knill  Court, 
the  osc^ation  of  the  bouse  was  plainly  perceptible,  and  felt  by  all  the  family, 
ud  that  too  in  several  apartments,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  rumb- 
ling noise.  At  Harpton,  a  severe  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  was  ex- 
perienced the  same  night,  and  at  the  same  time.-^PuB.  Ledgsb,  Januofy  S7). 

I  insert  this  repfort,  under  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  (though 
it  appears  to  have  been  some  time  in  the  first  month  of  this  year)  for 
the  sake  of  the  following  remark.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  these  local 
tremors  of  the  ground  in  the  time  of  thunder  storms  are  to  be  classed 
with  red  earthquakes.  I  have  stood  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  extremity  of  a  most  extensive  and  violent  thunder 
storm^  visible  from  Plaistow,  and  have  sensibly  felt  the  ground  shake 
under  my  feet  at  the  time  of  the  nearer  discharges,  owing,  as  I  con- 
clude, to  the  circumstance  of  the  electrical  action  taking  place 
between  the  clouds  and  the  thick  substratum  of  indurated  clay  on 
which  the  country  hereabouts  reposes.  Such  strokes  as  penetrate  but 
a  little  below  the  surface  I  suppose  to  excite  a  lateral  tremor  propor- 
tionally less  extensive. 

The  reader  will  find  two  cases  forward,  in  my  own  observations,  of 
a  nature  similar,  I  conclude  to  the  present,  under  the  dates  of  Tenth 
month  7,  and  Tvrdfth  month  14,  1816. 
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Notes. — Fifth  Mo.  13, 14.  Cloudy:  much  wind.  15.  Cloudy  and 
windy:  the  Cumulostratus  prevaik.  16, 17.  Misty  mornings.  18.  A 
breeze  a.  m.  from  the  NE,  with  Cirrus,  Cirrocumuhu,  and  Cfrroifm- 
fus  clouds.  19.  A  clear  morning.  24.  A  very  wet  day  and  night. 
25.  A  Siraius  on  the  low  grounds  at  night.  26*  loe  on  the  pods  of 
standing  water  this  morning  to  the  thickness  of  Vv  of  an  inch. 

Sixth  Mo.  2.  A  slight  shower  last  evening:  and  this  morning 
small  rain.    8.  Much  wind :  cloudy. 


NoTSiy  Ac  feondnued). 

RESULTa 

P)revailing  Winds  Easterly, 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 80*42  in. 

Least 29-48  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*910  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 70^ 

Least 31* 

Mean  of  the  period 50-50* 

Evaporation 2<05  in. 

2-73  in. 


The  minimffln  of  the  barometer  for  this  period  is  somewhat  oncerv 
tain,  from  the  loss  of  three  days  observatioDS  about  the  time  of  its 
oocoirenoe :  the  depression  was  followed  by  frost,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  when  much  rain  has  ^len.  The  first  of  the  present  month  was 
a  contrast  to  the  same  of  last  year,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to 
85* ;  yet  it  is  observable  that  the  same  low  temperature  occurred  then 
also  four  days  afterwards.  On  the  whole  this  period  has  been  more 
changeable  than  we  should  have  expected  with  an  easterly  current 
prevailing,  and  full  6*  colder  than  the  Corresponding  one  of  1813,  in 
which  westerly  winds  predominated.  Birds  of  song  are  remarked  to 
hzre  been  less  heard  than  usual ;  a  circumstance  perhaps  ascribable  to 
their  mmber  having  been  reduced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Cold  in  Russia. 

An  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Moscow,  May  13,  (S5th),  says : — "  The 
weather  here  is  worse  than  the  oldest  person  alive  recollects  at  this  season.  It 
soows  generally  every  day,  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  the  whole  day :  laU 
night  ike  ice  wot  kaif  an  inch  thick.  Every  body  is  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
queoces  in  regard  to  the  agricoltore  of  the  country.  The  roads  are  next  to 
impassable.'' 

By  accounts  from  Archangel,  of  the  17th  of  June,  we  learn,  that  the  last 
winter  had  made  greater  inroads  into  the  sununer  of  that  northern  latitude 
than  ever  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  ice  of  the  Dwina  had 
not  broke  np  till  the  84th  of  May,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  June  the  White 
Sea  was  full  of  drift  ice. — (Pub.  Ledgbb). 

ICB  ISLAHDS  XV  THE  AtLABTXC. 

Ike  feUowing  is  aa  extract  of  a  letter  from  Halifinc,  dated  the  SIst  of  May, 
1814 :-— ^  The  coufoy  noder  the  Spencer,  boond  to  Quebec,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  m  lat.  4^  18'  K,  long.  50»  IK/  W,  fell  in  with  upwards  of  SO  large 
idmds  of  ios,  soase  of  wfaicfa  were  80  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
ahont  two  acres  ia  aslant.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  convoy 
met  a^eld  of  ice,  ooaDpntsd  at  90  mikt  fr#ftif|  and  abatit  SO  feet  above  the 


mater'M  levels  some  parts  being  considemUj  higher;  most  happily  these 
discovered  in  clear  weather^  and  in  the  day  time.  For  several  days  prior,  and 
many  subsequent  to  the  14th  May,  the  fogs  were  so  intense  that  one  ahip 
could  not  discern  another,  within  the  range  of  half  cable,  so  that  many  of  the 
convoy  would  have  been  wrecked,  had  the  14th  proved  as  foggy.  Happily, 
the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  atmosphere  dear  and  fiosty,  and  before  nig^t  thm 
convoy  was  considered  oat  of  danger.— (Pub.  Ledo£k). 

TOKKADOES. 

[From  an  American  Paper  J] 

I  communicate  the  following,  chiefly  on  account  of  one  or  two  circumstaocei 
4ittending  those  phenomena  of  Nature,  which  T  do  not  recollect  to  have  noticed 
in  any  description  I  have  seen. 

Two  Tornadoes  passed  in  this  vidnity  on  Saturday  last,  (June  4),  attended 
with  their  usual  destructive  effects  on  the  timber,  and  raxed  the  few  boildiiiss 
in  their  course  to  the  foundations,  destroying  fences,  com,  &c.  In  doasing 
the  Ohio  River,  the  water  was  taken  out^  and  fish  of  every  description  were 
thrown  upon  the  land. 

The  courses  of  the  two  were  nearly  parallel  and  simultaneous,  about  15  or 
80  miles  apart,  proceeding  from  SW  to  NE.  One  passed  through  the  prairies 
on  Little  Wabash,  and  was  beyond  our  sight.  The  other  passed  in  plain  view, 
distant,  on  the  first  appearance,  about  three  or  four  miles,  and,  from  the  lerel- 
ness  of  the  country,  was  visible  fi)r  many  leagues  in  its  progress.  Its  shape 
was  much  like  that  of  a  cone,  or  a  sugar  loaf,  with  the  small  end  downwards, 
or  rather  like  a  speaking  trumpet,  its  upper  part  flaring  considerably  as  it 
joined  the  cloud  above.  It  was  as  black  as  pitch,  and  appeared  to  boil  like 
that  substance  over  a  furnace.  The  cloud  above  was  abo  very  black.  The 
extent  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tornadoes  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  be- 
tween half  a  mile  and  a  mile. 

A  singular  circumstance,  observed  by  myself,  and  others,  who  were  within 
half  a  mile,  was  this — that  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen  in  pass 
between  the  heavens  and  earth  in  quick  succession,  just  in  front  and  rear,  and 
sometimes  through  the  body  of  the  Tornado  (or  perhaps  around  it,  in  a  line 
from  it  to  our  eyes),  and  still  no  peals  of  thunder  were  heard  fix)m  them.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  so  broad  and  vivid  flashes  before  in  my  life.  Indeed, 
I  never  before  had  so  deliberate  and  ftur  a  yieyv  of  a  phenomenon  of  this 
nature. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  submit  it  to  philosophers  to  decide,  whether 
the  extreme  velocity  of  the  ah*  within  the  whirl,  did  not  prevent  the  vibradons 
(or  undulations)  by  which  soond  is  conveyed,  from  being  communicated  to  the 
tranquil  air  without^  Were  not  the. vibrations. carried  round  and  round  within 
the  Tornado  and  there  expanded  t  This  opinion  is  coafirmed  to  me,  by  the 
lecoUection  of  what  I  have  heard  persons  say,  who  have  been  inTomadoesy 
that  there  is  a  continual  loud,  thundering  sound— -which  I  think  is  produced  bj 
the  electrical  concussions  within  the  whirL  They  hear  it  cootinuaUy—i 
put  of  it  hear  nothing,  even  from  the  fiercest  .flashy  of  iightnk;^. 


Notes,  &c.  (cmtinued). 

I  will  mentioD  bat  one  other  drcomstaacd— 4he  hail  stones  which  fell  in 
tfatse  Tomftdoes  were  as  laige  as  a  man's  two  fists.  They  were  tried  to  be  pat 
ioto  a  pint  tin  cup,  and  would  no(  go  in.  Hail  of  this  dimension  may  be 
fbnsed^  by  being  long  borne  up  and  driven  loond  tbroogh  a  moist  medium  by 
the  whirling  wind,  before  being  let  down  to  tbe  ground :  whereaS|  by  descend-- 
log  in  a  direct  line,  or  nearly  so^  it  can  never  become  so  laige. 

S.  Obiswold. 

Skatmoetoon^  Rlinois  Territory^  June  9,  1814. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  I  may  revert  to  this  interesting  de- 
scription,  and  make  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  these  terrible 
whirlwinds.  In  the  mean  time  it  must  be  apparent  that,  whatever 
be  their  primary  cause,  the  e&cts  are  most  extensive  and  complicated. 
To  the  utmost  mechanical  force  of  air  in  motion,  we  see  joined  an 
extremely  rapid  condensation  of  its  moisture,  attended  with  a  pro- 
portbnate  developement  of  electrical  phenomena.  The  great  breadth 
of  atmosphere  through  which  the  whole  extends  is  another  important 
consideration :  and  it  would  be  but  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject 
that  should  lead  us  to  ascribe  all  this  to  the  accidental  meeting  of  two 
opposite  currents  in  the  lower  atmosphere. 
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74 

48 

— 

*— 

IS 

E 

aooi 

29<94 

67 

55 

.» 

U 

W 

30O1 

29-82 

85 

53 

50 

1-00 

15 

S 

29-87 

29-75 

78 

52 

— 

-— 

16 

NW 

80*00 

29*92 

71 

48 

— 

— 

NewM.             17 

NW 

S0f04 

29*92 

68 

52 

— 

.« 

18 
19 

20 

NW 
NW 

NW 

80*02 

29-74 
29-58 

66 
65 

42 

S6 

38 

• 

29-74 

*•< 
48 

21 

NW 

29-88 

29-77 

59 

49 

— 

7 

as 

NW 

SOW 

29-88 

60 

49 

.— 

.1— 

fiS 

NW 

80-20 

SOOT 

62 

47 

*» 

2 

XKtQ.                 2i 

NE 

««7 

80^ 

60 

41 

-T* 

— 

25 

NW 

30-24 

30O4 

63 

49 

SO 

«f** 

26 

NW 

80-01 

29-99 

62 

48 

-^ 

— 

27 

NW 

SOOl 

29-94 

65 

49 

— - 

8 

28 

NW 

29-94 

29-84 

74 

47 

— . 

29 

S 

29-86 

29-80 

71 

55 

20 

SO 

NW 

29-86 

29-81 

74 

47 

.«. 

7th  Mo. 

July    1 

sw 

29-90 

29-82 

70 

46 

«. 

FuUM.                2 

NW 

29-94 

29-90 

74 

42 

_ 

S 

NW 

29-95 

29-98 

79 

50 

33 

4 

NW 

29-95 

29-94 

75 

58 

— 

... 

5 

NW 

29-96 

29-94 

81 

50 

.. 

6 

6 

SW 

29-96 

29-88 

79 

49 

— 

7 

sw 

29-82 

29-78 

73 

63 

m^ 

*- 

8 

sw 

29-78 

29-67 

69 

62 

— 

— 

9 

sw 

29-67 

29-67 

72 

63 
41 

50 

13 

• 

SO-27 

29-58 

85 

2-09 

1-74 

Notes.— Sixth  Mo.  10.  A  shower  in  the  night.  11.  Misty  morn- 
ing, with  a  smell  of  electricity  in  the  air:  Cuntulus  and  Cirrus 
prevail.  12.  Showers.  13.  A  Stratus  in  the  meadows:  thunder 
clouds  afterwards  appeared  in  the  horizon;  and,  at  lip.  ro.  light- 
ning. 14.  A  thunder  storm  very  early,  with  much  wind,  and  heavy 
lain  mixed  with  hail.  15.  Wet  morning :  evening  cloudy  and  windy. 
21 — ^28.  Windy,  and  overcast,  with  Cutmdostraius  and  Cirrostratus.  A 
fire  in  the  grate  has  been  again  acceptable.  24.  A  shower  early :  this 
evening  the  cloudy  canopy  passed  off,  with  a  definite  boundary  to  the  S, 


NoTES|  &C,  ftOfthlititdJ, 

wbere,  at  the  same  timei  it  appeared  to  be  raining.  25.  Again  over- 
cast, with  CumulostraiuSf  and  windy :  much  honey  dew  on  the  lime 
tre^  26.  A  shower  this  erening.  27.  The  same.  28.  Cloudy^ 
caho :  vane  at  N :  Cnmtdosireihaf  very  heavy  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  which  cleared  off  in  the  evening.  29.  IMHsty  morning  t 
douds  as  yesterday.    SO.  Much  0un  to-day. 

Seventh  Mo.  1.  Cirrosiratu*  and  CirrocumuluSf  with  some  appear*' 
aacfc  of  the  Stratus  at  night.  2.  a.  m.  Plumose  Cirri  of  uncommon 
beauty^  with  Cunmli  betie&th  them :  the  latter  prevailed  through  the 
day.  S.  Clear  mormng :  the  Cumutostraius  again  prevails.  4.  Large 
ill-defined  Cirri  filled  the  sky  thi^  morning :  various  denser  clouds 
succeeded.  5.  Bain  by  half  past  six;  then  cloudy  and  fahr :  at  even^' 
iag  the  sky  cleared^   with  the  wind  W,    and  an  orang^  twilights 

6.  Loose  driving  CumuH:  brisk  wind:  clear  twilight,  with  little  coloun 

7.  Much  wind:  Cirrus  passing  to  Cirrostratus^  with  Cumulus  beneath^ 
the  whole  formed  to  windward :  in  the  evening  a  few  drops  of  rain« 

8.  Wet|  a.  m«:  fair,  p.m.:  windy  night.  9.  Windy,  cloudy :  dripping 
at  intervals :  the  quickthom  hedges  are  in  many  parts  quite  stripped 
of  their  leaves  by  caterpillars. 

RESULTS. 

Wiild  chiefly  from  the  North-West. 

Bafometer :  Greatest  height . . . . « 30*27  in. 

Least 29'tfdiii. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*90  m. 

Thennometer:  Greatest  height 85^ 

Least 41* 

Mean  of  the  perwd 6001^ 

Svap<mitk>n « 2*09  in. 

Ram 1-74  ia. 
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TABLE  XCVI. 


7th  Mo. 

1814. 

Wind. 

Pre* 
Max. 

sore. 
Min. 

Max. 

op. 

Evap. 

Rain, 

L,  Q.         July  10 

S 

29-83 

29-67 

67^ 

44^ 

^^ 

16 

11 

sw 

900S 

29-83 

76 

51 

— 

17 

12 

NW 

30-05 

d0H)2 

74 

54 

— 

-^ 

13 

NW 

30O2 

29-77 

70 

48 

— 

14 

NW 

29-77 

29-68 

69 

48 

— 

— 

15 

W 

29-63 

29-62 

74 

52 

36 

— 

16 

NE 

29-87 

2963 

66 

50 

— 

7 

New  M.             17 

SE 

29-87 

29-85 

73 

48 

— 

14 

18 

8W 

29-84 

29-83 

75 

48 

_• 

15 

19 

NW 

29-83 

29-62 

74 

57 

— 

'     20 

SW 

29-70 

29-56 

74 

66 

.i-. 

2 

21 

NW 

29-87 

29-70 

78 

56 

40 

— 

22 

NW 

30O7 

29-87 

69 

50 

— 

23 

SW 

30-15 

30O9 

82 

52 

64 

1st  a            ^4 

sw 

30O9 

29-83 

78 

55 

— 

25 
26 

SE 

NW 

84 

61 

.  ^^ 

30-05 

29-90 

80 

60 

mm^ 

27 

SE 

30-05 

29-98 

83 

70 

.^ 

/ 

28 

SE 

29*98 

29-89 

91 

66 

1-08 

— 

- 

29 

SW 

30-05 

29-90 

71 

56 

— 

— 

SO 

NW 

30-10 

80<KJ 

72 

65 

37 

» 

31 

W 

30-10 

29:08 

79 

54 

12 

17 

8th  Mo. 

FuUM.      Aug.    1 

NW 

30-10 

29-98 

80 

59 

— 

2 

NW 

30-10 

30-05 

76 

64 

— 

S 

SW 

30-14 

30O5 

79 

55 

— r 

^ 

4 

SW 

30-14 

29-98 

77 

62 

73 

5 

SW 

29-98 

29-86 

76 

58 

— 

— 

6 

w 

30K>5 

29-98 

69 

57 

— 

— 

• 

7 

■ 

SW 

29-98 

29-80 

70 

6Q 

57 

23 

30-15 

29-56 

91 

44 

3-97 

1-11 

NoTES.-^Seventh  Mo.  10.  Rain  came  on  gradually  this  morning, 
and  continued  the  whole  forenoon,  after  which  appeared  the  Cunndus 
with  Ctrrof^rftiM.*  the  twilight  was  luminous,  with  fiunt  horisBontal 
streaks.  11.  Wet  afternoon :  then  Cirrostraiui.  12.  Clear  morning: 
after  which  different  strata  of  clouds  inosculating,  followed  by  a  slight 
shower :  a  little  of  the  Cirrocumului.  13.  Cumulogtraius  through  the 
day,  changing  at  evening  to  Cirr&gtratut:  a  strong  breeze.  14.  Clear 
morning:  then  Cumtdostratui^  with  a  breeze.  15.  Various  modifica- 
tions of  cloud :  the  day  at  length  oyercast,  with  one  or  two  very 
slight  showecSi  and  more  rain  in  the  night.    16.  Cwnulostratus  a.  m.: 


KoTSSy  ftc.  (cMinued). 

fillet  showers  p.  m.:  the  wind  variable :  a  Stratus  at  night.  17.  Misty 
moniiDg,  after  which  various  clouds,  with  the  wiod  £ :  inosculation 
followed,  and  a  heavy  shower  in  the  evening :  an  electrical  smell  was 
perceived  at. difierent  intervals  to-day.  18.  Windy:  showers  through 
the  day.  19.  Cumtilostraius,  after  some  sunshine:  at  evening  the 
lighter  modifications  prevailed,  induding  Cirrocumulus,  in  a  turbid 
sky.  20.  Winds  a.  m.,  hollow  and  ^threatening  rain:  some  showers 
followed,  after  which  the  clouds  separated,  shewing  several  modifica- 
catioDs,  distinct,  and  well  formed.  21.  Ej:ie  morning,  with  Cumulus  c 
groups  of  thunder  clouds  formed  p«m.,  chiefly  to  the  £ :  but  at  sunset 
the  electrical  character  gave  place  to  Cirrostrahis  and  wind.  22.  Af- 
ter a  clear  morning  the  CumulastraiuSf  which  hasso  longpredominated^ 
with  its  usual  attendant,  a  strong  breeze  of  wind.  23.  A  nearly  serene 
day.  24h  Clear  day:  a  breeze  from  S£.  27.  Some  lightning  at 
night.  28.  (At  Tottenham,  the  thermometer  rose  to  92*5^ :  the  ob- 
servations for  the  latter  half  of  this  period  were  made  at  the  Labora- 
tory, Stratford).  Frequent  vivid  lightning  in  the  evening.  29.  Some 
lightning  this  morning,  with  rain :  a  strong  breeze  from  the  SW  all  day. 
Eighth  Mo,  3.  A  few  .slight  showers  in  the  evening.  7.  Day 
showery,  with  brisk  win^. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height SQ^IS  in. 

Least 29'56  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*918  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 91^ 

Least 44?* 

Mean  of  the  period . , 65*5^ 

Evaporation 397  in. 

Rain 1*1 1  in. 

Hail  Storm. 

The  storm  (^ajs  a  Stamford  paper)  which  alarmed  this  town  and  ncJghboar- 
hood  CO  Thursday  niglit  tbe  28th  ult.  was  felt  with  much  greater  severity  in 
some  parts  of  Leicestershire.  Its  course  seems  to  have  been  from  SW  to  N£. 
A^  Reasby,  between  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray,  it  began  before  tea 
o'clock^  with  such  a  wind  and  hail,  followed  by  such  thunder  and  lightning,  at 
horror  struck  ei^ery  person  in  the  parish.  The  hail  stones  were  bigger  than 
hens'  eggs;  many  window  frames  have  been  beaten  in  at  Reasby^  Syston, 
ThmssingtoDy  and  H6by,  and  fields  of  corn  totally  destroyed.  Of  course  the 
demolition  of  glass  in  windows  facing  the  direction  of  the  ston^  has  been  g»> 

narsl  in  tfao^0lac6|y— KPuib  Iapgeh)  . 
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8th  Mo. 

1814. 

Wind. 

Fra 
Max. 

rare. 

Min. 

Tei 
Max. 

np. 

Mio. 

50^ 

EvAp. 

5 

L.Q.         Aug.  8 

W 

29^ 

29-61 

73^ 

.... 

9 

W 

29^e2 

29-62 

69 

52 

.— 

.. 

10 

W 

29-97 

29-82 

72 

48 

•^ 

IS 

11 

W 

30-05 

29-97 

73 

56 

75 

1 

12 

sw 

30-05 

29-97 

77 

56 

— . 

13 

sw 

29-89 

2977 

74 

51 

27 

... 

14 

NW 

29^6 

2974 

70 

49 

.» 

New  M.             15 

SW 

29-83 

29-80 

70 

52 

•^ 

16 

S 

29-75 

29-75 

67 

46 

*• 

40 

17 

W 

29-90 

29-84 

71 

57 

58 

18 

w 

29-98 

29-92 

76 

53 

_ 

*. 

19 

NW 

29-99 

29-88 

70 

43 

...- 

_ 

ao 

NW 

29-93 

29*92 

70 

49 

54 

21 

SW 

29-87 

29-77 

70 

53 

..— 

2 

1st  Q.                 22 

sw 

29-79 

29-75 

76 

BS 

-. 

4 

23 

sw 

29-64 

29-54 

79 

52 

... 

... 

24 

N 

29-57 

29-40 

63 

55 

39 

1-21 

25 

sw 

29-60 

29-40 

71 

51 

.. 

28 

26 

NW 

29-78 

29-70 

67 

43 

-. 

.^ 

27 

NW 

29-87 

29-85 

66 

43 

._ 

28 

N 

30O0 

29-91 

65 

37 

55 

29 

NW 

30K)9 

30-07 

68 

46 

^» 

Full  M.              SO 

W 

30-17 

30-10 

73 

57 

«— 

31 

NW 

30-24 

30*17 

71 

58 

30 

0th  Mo. 

Sept.   1 

E 

30-24 

SO-20 

68 

58 

.... 

2 

NE 

30-20 

30-10 

72 

49 

.^ 

3 

NE 

30-18 

30-10 

65 

45 

32 

4 

NE 

30-15 

30-10 

65 

41 

..« 

5 

N 

66 

52 

^ 

6 

NW 

65 

54 

42 

17 

30-24 

29-40 

79 

41 

3-92 

2-31 

NoTXS^<^Eighth  Mo.  Rain  last  night:  a  stiff  breeze,  a.  tn.:  tPaiif 
]^.  ttt.:  a  large  Nimbus  In  the  SW,  and  a  transient  bow  in  the  evening. 
9*  The  breeze  continues,  with  Cumulus  and  Cumutostratus :  after  a 
drizzling  shower  or  two,  a  cahn  evening,  with  Cirrocumulus.  10«  The 
night  was  overcast:  Cumulus  a.  m.:  and  CumulostrahUp  with  repeated 
showers  p.  m*,  passing  off  very  heavy  to  the  E  at  sunsett  11.  Morn- 
ing cloudy :  evening  dose^  widi  a  l^aius  foffming  at  sunset.  12.  Col^ 
webaon  tlaie  grass  with  the  dew:  doady  a.ni.:  dear  al  noon:  evening 
calm :  a  fine  plumose  Cirrus  in  the  N.  IS.  A  few  droplfcif  rtdn  this 
evening.    15.  Drizzling  rain:  the  wind  veered  to  S  in  the  night: 


Notes,  &c.  (confymed). 

heavy  showers  from  nine,  to  twelve,  when  it  cleared  up,  tire  wind 
turning  to  the  westward*  17.  Fine  morning,  with  a  light  wind,  WNW: 
Cimamubu  prevaiU,  with  other  clouds.  18.  Cimt$  and  Cirroeumu' 
bu:  light  showers:  at  sunset  the  bwer  edges  of  the.  clouds  exhibited 
a  deep  red.  19.  CumulostratiiSp  with  some  light  showers*  20.  Morn- 
ing calm :  much  dew :  the  first  feeling  of  autumnal  cold :  at  sunset  a 
group  of  dense  Cirri  in  the  NNW,  casting  shadows  into  the  atmos- 
phere: a  Straiuf  in  the  marshes.  21.  Towards  evening  sprae  light 
showers  from  low  driying  clouds.  22.  Cirrostratus  in  the  K  horizon, 
a.m.:  and  at  sunset  a  singular  one  in  the  W.  23.  Some  rain  in  the 
night:  CumuhstfiUmt  with  showers:  close  and  warm.  24*.  Cumuli, 
hong  like  curtains  round  the  horison :  little  air  stirring :  Cirri  formed 
above,  monng  briskly  from  the  NW,  with  the  vane  at  N :  soon  after 
11  a.  m.  it  began  raining,  contiouing  to  rain  incessantly  through  the 
^y»  aed  ftt  intervals  through  the  night  also.  25.  A  magnifjcent  dis- 
pU^  of  Cmnuhstruius  this  m<MrDing9  fcUowed  by  repeated  showers. 
p.m.  a  thunder  shower,  the  wind  changing  to  W.  26.  Some  rain 
during  the  night:  wind  brisk  apd  cool :  Cumulus  and  Cumulostratus : 
the  sky  at  sunset  ruddy  orange,  reflecting  a  bronze  hue  from  the 
eaftern  ^louds.  27.  The  night  was  ser^oe:  a  Stratus  this, morning, 
with  n  plentifid  dew :  Cirrocumtdus  appeared  alternately  with  Cumu- 
httraius:  a  few  large  drops  of  rain  at  9  p-  m*:  evening  calm:  clear  . 
sunset  28,  Morning  almost  cloudless ;  a  fresh  breeze  from  K :  much 
dew  and  cobwebs  on  the  grass :  Cirrocumultu  in  the  evening,  beauti- 
fully illuDiinated  by  the  setting  sun.  29.  Misty  morning:  dew  and 
oobwdbs:  fine  day*    30.  Orey  morning,  calm,  cloudiness  in  the  north. 

■ 

RESUI.T& 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*24  in. 

hem , 29-40  in . 

Mean  of  the  period 29*88  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height ,      79^ 

Least 41° 

Mean  of  the  period 60*20® 

Evaporation 392  in. 

Rain 2-31  in. 

1 4m  ii^ckbtfid  £br  fnoat  of  th^  ohservaliQDa  eotiSaiaed  i%  this  period 
to  the  kfli4aesgi  of  vpny  brother,  WiUiaiii  Howard,  by  whom  they  were 
oHkW*  in  iw  4biep€f^  41  TotUnhan.  It  afipears  thertf  was  a  tre- 
QiM9«»iw<'tfffMP*fl  fH  Coventry,  on  the  24di  b£  eighth  month. 
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1 

9th  Mo. 

18H. 

^'"*-    Max.     MiD. 

Tci 
Max. 

Dp. 

Min. 

Evap. 

Raio, 

L.Q.         Sept^   7 

SW 

29-94 

29-67 

620 

50» 

_ 

87 

8 

NW 

S0O5 

29-94 

65 

50 

«« 

9 

N 

S0O6 

30O5 

64 

49 

-. 

— 

10 

N 

30<y7  30O6 

62 

47 

— 

— 

11 

N 

80-15 

30K)6 

65 

S8 

— 

12 

NE 

80-15 

SO-IS 

62 

^ 

_ 

New  M.              IS 

£ 

30-14 

80-10 

68 

84 

87 

14 

£ 

80-14 

30-12 

^ 

84 

«^ 

15 

£ 

30-12 

30K)5 

64 

^ 

— 

16 

£ 

SOKX) 

29-98 

66 

48 

.- 

17 

£ 

SOOl 

29-95 

68 

87 

.. 

18 

S£ 

30O5 

30K)1 

71 

89 

.— 

19 

S£ 

30O2 

29-97 

72 

44 

•« 

20 

SW 

29-97 

29-76 

75 

52 

-— 

_« 

Ist  Q.                 21 

SW 

29-76 

29-70 

68 

44 

56 

16 

22 

SW 

29-79 

29-75 

65 

40 

_ 

1 

2S 

s 

29-75 

29-59 

65 

48 

•^ 

... 

24 

s 

29-57 

29-52 

70 

60 

w^ 

m^m^ 

25 

SW 

29^7 

29-74 

70 

44 

... 

95 

^ 

SE 

29-74 

29-65 

66 

^ 

_ 

^ 

^ 

W 

29-76 

29-75 

66 

48 

— 

31 

. 

28 

N 

29-97 

29-76 

64 

44 

25 

.^ 

Full  M.               29 

N 

29-97 

29-94 

61 

54 

— 

^. 

80 

N£ 

SOKX) 

29-94 

64 

46 

*— 

10th  Mo. 

Oct   1 

NE 

S0O6 

SOKX) 

54 

40 

... 

2 

NE 

30-16 

30H)6 

54 

87 

_ 

S 

NE 

80-20 

80-16 

57 

87 

-— 

4 

NE 

80-20 

30-03 

60 

89 

— 

5 

NE 

30OS 

29-79 

59 

81 

48 

80-20 

29*52 

75 

81 

1-61 

1-20 

NoTBB. — Ninth  Mo.  7.  Showery:  wind  veered  to  NW:  in  the 
evening  Nimbif  with  large  Cumuli:  rain  in  the  night.  8.  Overcast, 
windj:  calm  evening.  9.  Cloudy:  a  few  drops*  10.  Windy,  with 
Cumului  and  Cirrostrahu :  a  slight  shower  at  8  p.m.  11.  Windy: 
fiur  day:  Cumulus  with  CirrostratuSf  densely  grouped  at  sunset. 
12.  Much  dew:  orange  sky  at  sunset :  from  11  to  15  inclusive^  hoar 
frost  in  the  mormngs,  and  the  Siraiut  hy  night  16*  Brisk  wind: 
calm  at  night.  17.  A  very  wet  mist  this  morning :  the  day  was  fine, 
with  large  Cirri.  18.  fine:  a  group  of  Cirri  obscured  tiie  setting 
sun.    19.  Misty  morning:  clear  day.    20.  Cirrus  in  streaks  from  N 

3 


NoTfes,  Ice.  (ctmtinuedj. 

to  S^  mized  with  haze  l^weriag  and  paasiiig  to  Cirrocumubu  and  CtV- 
rodraiiiSj  the  motion  being  from  £  to  W:  a  shower  of  rain  followed 
these  appearances.  21.  Brisk  wind:  changeable  sky.  22.  Dew  this 
moramg:  the  sky  overcast  with  CinroOraius  and  haze;  p.m.  windy, 
with  a  shower.  28.  Misty  a.  m.  with  C^rroitraJUu :  showers,  with 
wind  followed.  24.  Blustering  at  S  a.  m. :  temperature  at  the  maximum 
at  nine.  Cloudy,  damp,  and  dose.  In  the  evening  pret^  much 
lightning  to  the  S  and  W:  at  nine  the  storm  came  hastily  over  us, 
giring  a  few  discharges  of  blue  lightning,  with  thunder  and  heavy 
ruD.  25.  A  small  steady  rain,  succeeded  by  calm  sunshine.  26.  Dew 
s.m.:  afterwards  cloudy  and  windy,  with  showers.  27.  Cloudy  a.m.: 
a  Stratus  at  night.  '  28.  Overcast :  a  slight  shower,  succeeded  by 
Stratus.    29.  Windy :  overcast :  a  few  drops.    SO.  Windy. 

Tenth  Mo.    1—5  inclusive.     Clear  weather,   with  brisk  drying 
windy. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable :  the  SW  uniformly  brought  rain ;  the  opposite  cur- 
rent, fair  weather. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height SCV^O  in. 

,  Least .•••.•.. 29*52  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*9455  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  hei^t 75^ 

Least 81® 

Mean  of  the  period 53*79® 

Evaporation  • 1*61  in. 

Bain 1*20  in. 
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lOtbMo. 

1814. 

Wind. 

Max. 

lure. 
Mia. 

Mmz. 

Mtn. 

S«*p. 

Raio, 

L.Q.         Oct.  6 

sw 

2973 

29«S 

69° 

39° 

10 

7 

NW 

ag-ss 

29-73 

57 

32 

— - 

... 

8 

N 

3001 

29-83 

55 

31 

_ 

9nw 

10    N 

so-ie 

30«1 

52 

84 

•    •■■M 

30*16 

29*91 

66 

94 

wmm 

11 

S 

29^1 

29*68 

54 

41 

•^ 

12 

SW 

29^ 

29*57 

59 

44 

.— 

,mm 

NewM.             IS 

SE 

29-57 

29*40 

64 

50 

32 

I 

14 

SW 

29-49 

29*31 

67 

48 

— . 

13 

15 

SW 

29*48 

29*40 

59 

42 

— . 

10 

16 

SW 

29-68 

29*48 

56 

38 

— 

m^ 

17 

s 

29*68 

29*28 

68 

43 

— 

m^ 

18 

SE 

29*40 

29*13 

58 

36 

— 

14 

19 

SW 

29*26 

2903 

54 

42 

-«- 

80 

ao 

w 

29-68 

29*25 

65 

30 

•^ 

— 

IttQ.                81 

w 

29*73 

29*68 

55 

33 

80 

22 

SW 

29-65 

29*50 

59 

47 

— . 

4 

2S 

NW 

29*74 

29*64 

67 

34 

-— 

24 

8 

29-74 

2909 

63 

39 

-^ 

95 

26 

NW 

29*50 

29*09 

62 

32 

^^^ 

6 

96 

NE 

29*70 

29-50 

50 

38 

— 

_ 

27 

W 

29*81 

2970 

63 

32 

-— 

FuUM.             28 

NE 

29*82 

29*75 

62 

32 

17 

29 

SE 

29*84 

29<66 

89 

87 

•^ 

18 

90 

Var. 

29*90 

29*87 

53 

99 

-~ 

31 

NE 

29-93 

29*87 

55 

47 

..-. 

11th  Mo. 

Not.    1 

NE 

29-96 

29*99 

50 

43 

— 

4 

2 

NE 

29-96 

29-93 

44 

38 

— 

S 

NE 

29-93 

29-83 

47 

33 

10 

30-16 

2903 

67 

24 

89 

2-50 

Notes.— Tenth  Mo.  6.  Misty  morning :  the  trees  dripping :  the 
wind  veered  from  NW  to  SW,  with  CirrostratuSf  then  CumulostratuSf 
and  finally  rain.  ?•  Clear  a.  m.:  much  dew  p.m.:  a  sadden  shower, 
with  haiL  8.  Hoar  frost:  fine  day,  with  Cumulatiraius.  9.  Hoar 
frost:  Cumulus:  fine  day:  the  wind  a  strong  breeze:  clear  orange 
sky  in  the  twilight.  10.  Hoar  frost :  clear :  the  temperature  of  last 
night  was  destructive  to  various  tender  garden  plants,  and  brought 
down  the  leaves  from  the  mulberry  trees.  11.  Wind  S  a.  m.:  the  sky 
jturbidy  add  streaked  from  N  to  S.  12.  Overcast  with  Cirrostratus: 
it  appears  to  have  rained  in  the  night    13.  a.  m.  Large  nim^fonn 
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Cirrif  pattbg  to  Cirrocumulir  tbe  wind  E,  very  gentle,  the  vane  re* 
maiiuDg  at  SW:  a  smart  breeze  from  tbis  quarter  ensued.  14.  The 
Uj^ter  modifications  of  cloud,  with  much  wind,  a.  m.:  driving  showers 
p.  m.  15.  Fine  a.m.:  then  wind  and  some  showers.  16.  Clear: 
windy.  17.  The  sky  reiled  with  Cirrorfnrfwt.  18.  Much  wind:  small 
rain  at  interrab:  then  showers.  19.  Windy:  wet  a.m.:  clear  at  noon: 
p.m.  rain  again,  by  inosculation  of  the  clouds:  rainbow :  wet,  stormy 
evening.  20.  Rather  windy  a.  m.,  with  Cirrosiratus  and  Cumuhu  .- 
brge  Cirri  and  Cirrocumtdi  above  the  wind:  a  few  drops  of  rain. 
21.  Hoarfrost:  calm.  23.  Overcast:  wind,  followed  by  rain  in  the 
night.  23.  NimM  to  N  and  S  p.  m.r  a  rainbow  in  the  former.  24.  A 
fine  day :  Cwnulus^  with  Cumulosiratusp  and  extensive  beds  of  the 
lighter  clouds  above,  which  appeared  to  descend,  passing  to  the  west- 
ward :  the  evening  was  overcast,  and  there  followed  a  tempestuoua 
aiglit?  the  wind  was  mostly  8  or  SB,  changing  in  the  morning  to 
SW.  The  barometer  had  been  lower  than  the  minimum  here  noted. 
2S.  Showers  a.  m,:  cloudy  p.  m.i  clear  night.  26.  Hoarfrost:  some- 
what misty:  a  little  rain  followed,  27.  A  fine  day,  after  a  cloudy 
asomiog :  lafge  distinct  Cumuhiiratif  in  an  air  nearly  calm*  28.  Misty 
morning:  minimum  temperature  about  seven:  the  drops  of  dew 
fieien:  a  fine  day.  29.  Cirrostratus,  overcast  sky,  a.m.i  showery, 
with  wind,  p.m.  SO.  The  lighter  modifications  appeared  till  noon, 
in  devated  lines  stretching  NE  and  SW,  the  wind  being  NW. 

Eleventh  Mo.  1.  Cloudy:  a  steady  breeze  from  NE,  and  small 
rain.  2.  The  breeze  continues.  8.  The  same:  overcast  morning: 
fine  dMy. 

RESULTS. 

Wind  fbr  the  most  part  Westerly :  but  doriog  the  latter  part  of  the 

period  Easterly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 80*16  in. 

Least 29*03  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*662  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 67^ 

Least 24* 

Mean  of  the  period . . .' 46-4'S* 

Evaporation 0*89  in. 

Hain 2*50  in. 

KnosTOV,  Jamaica,  October  97.— On  the  17th  instant  came  on  dark  ^oomy 
weadMr,  with  hewry  nun.  On  tbe  18lh  it  Ucw/fsm  ik€  Nmtd  NW,  one  of 
tlie  iDMt  trauModoos  gales  of  wind,  attended  with  tomots  of  nun  (which  Icitad 
three  dsys),  that  has  been  expsrieooed  here  these  85  7earB.-^vB.  Lepom). 
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11th  Mo. 

1814. 

Wind. 

Presj 
Max. 

rare. 
Mio. 

Tei 
Max. 

up. 
Mid. 

Evap. 

Raio, 

L.Q.         Not.   4 

N£ 

29-8S 

29-74 

44° 

33° 

.. 

5 

NE 

29-80 

29-71 

42 

32 

_ 

45 

6 

N 

29-84 

29-77 

47 

30 

-. 

7 

SW 

29-77 

29-32 

49 

31 

•». 

1 

8 

SW 

29-S7 

29-23 

46 

32 

«- 

9 

9 

NW 

29*89 

29-37 

42 

29 

.«* 

10 

NW 

SO-28 

29*89 

40 

26 

-. 

11 

SW 

30-28 

29-78 

47 

31 

18 

New  M.             12 

SW 

29-85 

29-78 

52 

38 

— 

8 

IS 

NW 

29-86 

29-80 

49 

39 

m^ 

.. 

14 

SW 

29-85 

29-75 

53 

43 

•. 

m^ 

15 

SW 

29-78 

29-28 

54 

45 

mmm 

.^ 

16 

w 

30-00 

29-28 

49 

32 

_ 

18 

17 

SW 

SOKX) 

29-82 

53 

35 

— 

18 

SW 

29-82 

29-37 

52 

42 

-» 

17 

19 

NW 

29-48 

29-37 

47 

28 

22 

iBtQ.                 20 

NE 

29-57 

29*48 

43 

34 

-^ 

20 

21 

N 

29-69 

29-57 

38 

20 

-^ 

22 

NW 

29-67 

29^5 

36 

19 

— . 

23 

NW 

29-81 

29-67 

35 

26 

-— 

24 

Var. 

29-81 

29-48 

46 

35 

— 

16 

25 

S 

29-48 

29-18 

50 

42 

— 

32 

26 

W 

29-59 

29-18 

50 

32 

5 

7 

FullM.               87 

Var. 

29-68 

29-30 

44 

35 

.— 

68 

28 

SW 

29-64 

29-44 

45 

36 

.1. 

27 

29 

W 

29-44 

29-15 

48 

34 

*.. 

SO 

N 

29-45 

29-12 

44 

32 

.. 

12th  Mo. 

Dec.   1 

NW 

29-73 

29*46 

43 

30 

— . 

— 

2 

W 

29-86 

29-73 

38 

30 

mmmm 

3 

8 

E 

29-86 

29-50 

38 

28 

6 

32 

30-28 

29-12 

54 

19 

0-51 

SOS 

NoTEs^— Eleventh  Mo.  4.  Misty  morning:  cloudy:  shower  at 
night  5.  Overcast  a.  m. :  wet  afternoon  and  evening.  6.  The  drops 
of  dew  were  frozen,  but  so  clear  as  not  to  appear  like  hoar  frost:  a 
fine  day,  with  large  Cirrif  and  afterwards  Cirrottratus  and  Cumulut: 
a  streaked  orange  sky  at  sunset.  7.  Hoar  frost,  followed  by  cloudy 
sky:  some  rain  after  dark.  8.  Clear  morning:  hoar  frost:  about 
4  p.  m.  the  sky  became  very  dark,  and  there  was  a  storm  of  raio,  at- 
tended by  a  single  loud  explosion  of  electricity.  It  is  remarkable  that 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month  last  year,  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the 
same  direction  (SW),  we  had  a  similar  storm.    9.  CirruSf  with  the 
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compoimd  modifications:  several  sbboting  stars  this  eveninp^:  windy 
aftenrards.  10.  A  steady  breeze  from  the  NW:  Cirrosiratus  ap- 
peared over  the  Thames  at  sunrise :  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  permanent :  a  brilliant  twilight ;  first,  lemrni  colour  surmounted 
by  purple ;  then,  by  the  blending  of  the  two,  a  rich  deep  orange. 
11.  Hoar  frost.  I  observe  this  often  continues  an  hour  longer  on  soma 
tufts  of  saxifraga  ccespitosa  than  any  where  else  in  my  garden :  the 
plant  grows  on  close  spongy  masses  of  fibre,  which  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat.  12*  It  was  stormy  last  night ;  and  is  said  to  have  thundered 
and  lightened  about  S  a.  m.  Wet  this  morning ;  but  the  day  fine :  twi* 
light  orange,  delicately  varied  with  dusky  horizontal  striae.  13.  Cloudy 
and  raining  at  8  a.  m.,  but  fine  afterwards,  with  a  smart  breeze. 
14.  Cloudy.  15.  Cirrostratus  a.  m.:  then  Cirrus  nimhiformis^  de- 
pending and  curling  beneath :  a  turbid  sky  ensued,  and  wind  in  the 
night.  16.  A  wet  stormy  morning.  17«  Much  wind  by  night. 
18.  Small  rain  a.  m.:  wet  and  stormy  at  night.  20.  Hoar  frost: 
a  little  rain  at  intervals.  21.  Overcast.  22,23.  Hoarfrost:  misty. 
24.  The  same :  near  sunset  a  hollow  wind  from  SW,  and  rain  in 
the  night.  25.  Wet  day.  26.  Some  rain  a.  m.  27.  Clear  morning, 
with  evaporation :  but  before  noon  cloudiness  was  coming  on  from  the 
W,  and  it  rained  steadily  from  sunset  till  late  at  night.  28.  Wet 
again  in  the  night.    SO.  Large  elevated  Cirriy  with  Cirrostratus. 

Twelfth  Mo.  1.  Brisk  wind  at  N:  in  the  night  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  snow.    3.  Wet  morning. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30^8  in. 

Least 29-12  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*635  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height. 54^ 

Le^st 19^ 

Mean  of  the  period 39*05^ 

Evaporation 0*51  in. 

Rain 3-03  in. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  about  six  in  the  morning,  two  violent  shocks  of 
ao  earthquake  were  felt  at  Lyons,  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east,  preceded 
bj  a  loud  clap  of  thonder,  unaccompanied  by  lightning.  Both  before  and 
after  the  report  the  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  the  weather  had  been  ihe  night 
preceding  very  tempestuous. — (Pes.  Ledges). 

There  was  a  ronsideraUe  fall  of  snow  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th,  a  circuoi- 
stance  rather  nnosual  so  early  in  the  season.  At  the  beginning  of  last  week  a 
great  deal  of  snow  also  fell  po  the  NW  of  Devon,  some  of  the  hills  were  co- 
vered, and  on  Dartmoor,  several  inches  deep.— -(Pub.  Ledoeb,  November  17). 
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12th  Mo. 

1814>. 

Wind. 

Praiore. 
Max.  1  Min. 

Temp. 
Max.  Min. 

Evap. 

Rain, 

L.a    Dec.  4 

29-50 

29-34 

44° 

36° 

5 

29^ 

29-50 

41 

83 

"^~ 

6 

30O4 

29-91 

38 

28 

..■^ 

7 

30O4 

29-60 

45 

33 

_ 

«- 

8 

s 

29^ 

29-25 

52 

45 

1. 

44 

9 

sw 

29-70 

29-25 

52 

25 

.^ 

6 

10 

29-37 

29-35 

51 

29 

11 

53 

New  M.     11 

w 

29-63 

29-37 

54 

48 

— . 

33 

12 

sw 

29-65 

29-50 

56 

^53 

-^ 

17 

IS 

29-72 

29-50 

56 

41 

... 

S 

U 

sw 

29*56 

29-54 

SS 

42 

..— 

7 

15 

sw 

29-68 

29-40 

55 

43 

... 

3 

16 

sw 

29-92 

29-40 

55 

37 

— . 

10 

17 

sw 

29-78 

29-68 

55 

44 

— 

5 

■ 

18 

sw 

29-82 

29-67 

56 

51 

SS 

2 

1st  Q.       19 

sw 

30<>5 

29-67 

55 

SO 

^ 

11 

20 

N 

30-08 

29-98 

38 

28 

•* 

b 

21 

NE 

29-98 

29-73 

39 

31 

.. 

22 

£ 

29-73 

29-46 

37 

32 

— . 

23 

£ 

29-69 

29-67 

38 

32 

-^ 

24 

£ 

29-67 

29-62 

33 

29 

_ 

... 

25 

NE 

29-61 

29-58 

S3 

SO 

SO 

... 

Full  M.      26 

NE 

29-62 

29-45 

35 

32 

-~ 

16 

27 

SE 

29-45 

28-94 

41 

35 

1-14 

28 

NE 

29-70 

28-94 

40 

33 

— 

29 

SE 

29-78 

29-70 

43 

34 

— 

2 

80 

S 

29^ 

29-71 

49 

SS 

— . 

9 

1815. 

31 

E 

30-18 

29-90 

44 

31 

... 

-.. 

Ist  Mo. 

Jan.  1 

N 

30-43 

30-18 

42 

30 

4 

30-43 

28-94 

56 

25 

0-68 

S-35 

NoTU. — Twelfth  Mo.  4—6.  Slight  hoar  ftoM :  ice  on  the  ponds : 
windy  at  intervals.  7.  Occasional  small  rain.  8.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature of  the  last  24  hours  this  morning,  with  a  hoUow  SW  wind : 
an  unsteady  rain  followed,  of  many  hours'  continuance,  with  much 
wind  at  S.  9.  Windy :  the  barometer  appears  to  have  stood  through 
the  night  at  the  minimum  noted. ,  10.  Hoarfrost:  Cirrostratus :  over- 
cast a.  m.:  after  one,  the  day  wet  and  stormy:  much  wind  in  the 
night.  11.  Cloudy:  rain  before  nine»  and  at  intervals  through  the 
day.  Though  it  was  very  cloudy,  the  bees  came  out  in  great  nunbers, 
m  observed  about  the  same  time  last  year.    12.  Temperatare  tUs 


NoTSS,  dre.  (amtumed). 

monStkg  54^,  with  low  driving  clouds,  and  a  gale  at  SW.  IS.  Earlj 
tbtt  morning  the  wind  was  violent:  it  moderated  about  S  p.m.:  and 
die  clouds,  after  a  squall,  assumed  the  CumuloHratus :  much  water 
out  in  the  marshes.  14.  Red  sunrise :  Cirri  over  the  sky,  with  their 
extremities  drawn  out  westward :  p.  m.  it  blew  hard  again  from  SW, 
followed  by  rain  at  night.  15.  Much  wind  and  cloud  a.  m.  The 
millers,  who  are  said  to  have  remarked  that  for  two  years  past  our  at*- 
mospbere  has  been  oalmer  than  usual,  will  now  probably  complain  of 
an  excess  of  wind.  The  Cumulostratus  appeared  after  3  p.  m«,  and 
the  evening  and  night  were  cahn.  16.  Early  this  morning  the  wind 
foae  again,  and  blew  with  great  violence,  with  rain  at  intervals,  till 
abont  3  p.  m.,  when  the  same  change  ensued  as  yesterday.  17.  Over- 
cast: windy:  some  rain  p.m.:  a  gale  through  the  night.  18.  The 
tempestuous  weather  continues.  19.  A  shower  about  8  a.  m.,  and 
agmn  in  the  evening,  after  which  light  clouds  were  observed  to  pass 
the  moon's  disk  with  less  and  less  velocity.  20.  Hoar  frost :  a  fine 
and  nearly  calm  day :  swarms  of  gnats  in  the  air,  and  gossamer  float- 
ing: the  dew  froze  on  the  grass  by  half  past  4  p.m.:  there  was  a 
corona  round  the  moon,  and  a  Siratus  at  night.  21.  Hoar  frost. 
22.  Dry  air:  steady  breeze:  Cirrus^  passing  to  Cirrostraius:  a  lunar 
halo  of  large  diameter.  23,  24.  Cloudy :  steady  breeze.  25.  Some 
anovr  in  the  night,  followed  by  a  little  more  in  the  day.  26.  Snow 
more  plentiful  a.  m. :  a  thaw.    27*  Rain :  sleet  and  snow :  rain  again. 

28.  The  maximum    temperature    early  this  morning:    much    rain. 

29.  Overcast  sky.  30.  Misty.  31.  Hoarfrost:  large  Cirrus  clouds: 
a  few  drops  of  rain :  p.  m.  Nimbus. 

1815.    First  Mo.    !•  Hoar  frost :  a  rose-coloured  sky,  with  CiV- 
Tosiraius  at  sunset. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  in  the  ibre  part  Westerly  and  violent :  in  the  latter,  Easteriy 
and  moderate :  in  both  attended  with  rain :  but  one  clear  day  in 
the  period. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*43  in. 

Least 28-94  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*665  hi. 

Thennomeler :  Greatest  height , « 56^ 

Least 25** 

Mean  of  the  period 40*13^ 

-  Evaporation 0^  Jn. 

Rain 3-35  in. 

9toaMB  OF  Wind. 
NswcASTu;,  Dtcemher  93. — The  late  hurricane,  nvhich  oommenced  in  tliis 
Qcighboofhood  on  Friday  morning  (December  10),   has  been  generally  felt 


NoTB8|  dee.  (eontinued)* 

throughout  the  whole  oountrj.  In  the  soath^  the  itonn'  commenced  on  tli* 
11th  instanty  and  the  shipping  on  the  SW  coast  has  suffered  most  dreadfully 
from  its  effects.  The  gale  from  that  time  ka$  moved  gradttalfy  uortkmardM, 
and  has  left  sufficient  evidence  of  its  violence  in  all  the  places  within  its 
Tortex. 

Whitehaven.-— The  night  of  December  15  was  very  tempestuous.  Nmnbers 
of  chimneys  in  this  town  were  blown  down  ^  several  houses  suffered  greatly  in 
their  roofs^  and  some  were  nearly  unroofed. 

At  Lancaster  the  tide  began  to  flow  about  two  hours  earlier  than  set  down 
in  the  tide  table ;  and  the  coach  from  Ulverston,  crossing  the  Lancaster  Sanda^ 
was  obliged  to  make  for  the  shore  above  Silverdale.  The  tide  continued  to  flow 
about  half  an  hour  later,  and  was  between  six  and  seven  feet  higher  dian 
tioned  in  the  teibie. 

The  Hull  Paper  says,  the  gale,  or  rather  hurricane,  of  December  10, 
the  longest  and  most  severe  that  has  been  experienced  on  this  coast  for  many 
years.  The  Humber  for  twelve  hours  was  covered  with  white  spray;  the 
waves  washed  over  all  the  vessels  at  anchor,  and  many  of  them  were  forced 
from  their  anchorage. 

Greenock,  December  16,  half-past  3  p.  m«— Since  our  last,  the  wind  con- 
tinued blowing  strong  from  the  S  and  SW.  Last  night  it  greatly  increased,  and 
imtil  now  has  continued  to  blow  with  unremitting  violence.  In  the  morning 
there  was  a  considerable  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  exoea- 
aive  falls  of  rain. 

Limerick,  DecenAer  17. — ^Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
this  city  there  has  not  been  so  tremendous  a  hurricane  as  was  experienced 
here  yesterday  morning ;  it  commenced  with  the  wind  at  WSW,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  rooming,  being  then  about  low  water,  raising  the  tide  (the 
spring  tides  falling  off)  to  an  height  never  before  known  in  this  port.  . 

A  Portsmouth  Paper  of  December  18,  says — ^*  A  very  strong  gpde  of  wind, 
^m  the  W  and  SW,  has  prevailed  here  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  week  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  state,  some  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
much  anxiety  occasioned.  The  gale  attained  its  utmost  fury  on  Wechiesday 
(December  14) :  during  the  greater  part  of  that  day  it  was  found  impracticalile 
to  proceed  to  Spithead  from  the  port. 

Weymouth,  December  23. — This  week  we  have  experienced  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  gales  of  wind  at  S£  ever  known  at  this  port. 

Falmouth,  December  28. — Put  back  the  Duke  of  Kent  packet,  which 
sailed  from  this  port,  with  mails  for  Lisbon,  on  the  5th  instant,  having  ex- 
perienced very  heavy  gales  of  wind,  in  one  of  which,  on  the  21st,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  i>f  cutting  away  their  mainmast  (then  in  lat.  44|  long.  11^. 

Liverpool,  February  8,  1815. — ^We  this  day  learn,  that  the  Star,  Dishrow, 
from  New  Brunswick  fbr  this  port,  met  with  a  severe  gale  on  the  filst  of  I>e» 
cember,  in  lat.  40  long.  20,  in  which  her  dead  li^^ts  were  stove  in,  bulwarks 
carried  away,  a  passenger  and  four  seamen  washed  overboard;  the  ^''^ptain 
and  one  man  died  on  the  wreck  -,  and  the  mate  and  five  of  the  crew  weie 
uken  fima  the  foxetop,  by  a  Portugaetc  tcfaooiier,  where  they  had  been  seven 
days. 


Notss,  &C.  (eontumd). 

The  late  tempestuous  weather  has  JMeii*tQeoeeded9  b  the  nei^ibourhood  of 
Bristol,  by  a  heaTj  fall  of  snow,  which  covers  the  country  in  that  part  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  oootintted  on  Thursday  (December  S2),  without 
any  appearance  of  a  change,  Forhmately  there  was  not  any  wind,  and  the 
snow  had  not  drifted. 

No  place  in  the  empire  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  late  storm  as  Adare, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Hon.  W.  Quin,  in  the  county  of  limerick.    It  has  , 
lost  about  700  trees,  of  which  abo>re  500  were  full  grown  timber,  of  very ' 
great  siie,  and  ornamental  to  the  gnounds,  torn  up  by  the  roots.— (Papers).  > 

X^ABGE  Hail  and  Hot  Wind  in  North  America. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  dated  Cincinnati^  November  9, 1814,  from  Dr.  JV.  Crook" 

shank  to  Dr.  Peter  Wilson^  Columbia  College, 

On  the  4th  of.  June  last,  about  meridian,  a  dark  cloud  appeared  in  or  near 
the  SW  point  of  the  horizon,  having  the  usual  appearances  of  electricity,  as 
was  known,  by  the  hemispherical  or  convex  appearances  of  various  parts  on 
the  superior  sides  of  the  different  shelves  composing  it ;  while  the  the  lower 
part  appeared  parallel  to  the  earth.  Some  light  clouds  were  seen  to  move  with 
great  rapidity  firom  the  N£,  and  appeared  to  meet  the  former ;  when  both 
seemed  to  rise  perpendicularly  several  degrees,  so  as  to  attain  an  extraordinary 
height.  I  then  predicted  hail,  which  presently  fell,  of  uncommon  size.  Seve*  • 
lal  stonea-were  picked  up  after  the  shower  [which  ended  in  rain],  too  laige  to 
put  into  A  cup  four  inches  in  diameter.  Others  were  picked  up  in  the  time  of 
the  fall,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  even  fifteen,  inches  in  circumference:  yet, 
strange  to  teU,  no  material  damage  was  done,  though  the  width  of  the  shower 
was  five  miles,  and  twenty  or  thirty  in  length ;  the  tract  of  the  largest  hail,  in 
centre  of  the  fbnner,  about  a  mile.  The  larger  pieces  appeared  to  be  aggre- 
gated of  numerous  others,  which  were  likewise  composed  of  smaller  ones. 
Some,  however,  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  appeared  single,  as  if  they  had 
been  snow  balls  immersed  in  water,  and  re-frozen.  The  largest  of  those  I  saw 
resembled  the  section  of  a  lai^e  hen's  egg.  About  five  the  same  afternoon,  a 
hot  or  very  warm  current  of  air  passed  over,  of  such  temperature  and  onnpo- 
sitioo,  aa  to  thraaten  those  who  breathed  it  with  instant  death*  Their  only 
remedy  was  by  stoojnng  down  near  the  earth.  It  actually  did  prove  fiital  to«the 
leaves,  and  parts  of  leaves  of  many  vegetables,  by  which  means  its  traces  were 
disoovered  above  sixty  miles,  along  and  near  the  Ohio  river. 

This  current  of  hot  air  happened  entirely  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hail,  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  of  it. 

(From  a  Paper  on  Meteorology,  read  before  the  literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  York,  December  0,  1814.    By  John  Griscom). 
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NoTBS«— Fisil  Mo.  9^  SUgbl  howr  frofi  i  avaCgi  i  dottdjr.  S«  Bracze 
fresh,  and  drier  air :  slightly  ckuded.  4.  The  8ane«.  5»  Thm  tame  t 
•  llttletnow.  6.  The  sane.  7.  A  bank  of  Cifrotifm^  in  the  SE 
a.  m.:  daring  the  forenoon  these  clouds  passed  over  in  floda,  and  be* 
eoming'  denser  at  night,  there  fell  a  little  rain  or  sleet.  8.  A  fine 
day,  with  Cirrus:  bright  starlight  night.  9.  Clear  morning,  but  m 
Cirrostrattu  over  the  marshes,  and  Cirrus  above  in  lines  from  NE  to 
SW:  at  midday  a  little  snow ;  windy  evening.  10.  CirrostraUu  and 
Cumulostratus :  maximum  of  temperature  for  the  day  this  morning. 
11.  Brisk  wind:  Xmfji  to  the  ^,  fiuccceded  by  Cumulus sni  Cirrus i 


alhtfe  flBOw  after  dark.  13.  Barometer  fklling  a.  m.:  hoar  frost :  red 
lowering  Cirrus  and  Cirrashratus  clouds,  in  lines  from  N  to  S :  these 
fcidlGBKions  were  followed  by  rain  after  2  p.m.  15.  Cloudy:  smart 
brecaat  8E  in  the  night.  16.  The  sky  overoast  with  CWrostratuM 
«.»•:  this  modifieatioa  ooiidnued  tbrootgh  the  dayi  with  a  dry  air. 
17.  Cloudy :  windy  night.  18—33.  Snow  fell  at  intervab  during  these 
sixdqri»  often  in  regular  and  beautiful  crystallizations.  84.  Mixch 
rime  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  a.  m.:  misty  from  Cirrotiratus :  tempera- 
Core  18®  about  nine:  wmd  easterly  in  the  night.  25.  Somewhat 
misty  X  or^teast :  snow.  M.  Cloudy  a,  m.:  snow  p.  m.  in  crystals  of  all 
sixes,  Taiying  from  the  simple  miison  of  six  prisma  in  a  minute  star  to 
bhMd  feathery  fldtes  of  the  most  regular  compound  structure :  it  was 
nearly  calm  during  this  time ;  so  that  the  crystals  escaped  the  derange* 
ment  consequent  on  beiog  driven  about  hi  their  descent.  27.  Snow 
and  sleet  p.m.:  a  thaw,  ititerrttpted  by  a  little  frost  in  the  evening: 
maaiMUm  of  temperature  b  the  ntght*  28.  Wind  and  rain  in  thie 
night.    30.  Misty  a.  m«:  the  trees  dr4>pittg:  rain. 

BESULTS. 

Windi  Northerly  tOl  near  the  dose  of  the  period. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height. « 30-45  in. 

Least , 28-88  m* 

Mean  of  the  period 29*77  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 4^ 

Least 17^ 

Memi  of  Che  period 32-66^ 

EirqNiratioa 0-49  in. 

Snow  and  Rain * I07in. 

Tbuhdeb  StORM  iir  the  Netheelaitds. 

The  lltb  of  January^  ttlS,  was  a  remarkaUe  day  for  the  whole  country 
Aon  the  North  Sea  to  the  profiaces  of  the  Rhiney  on  account  of  a  tremendoos 
stonn  of  thunder  and  lightniog,  during  which  the  steeples  of  numy  chorchesy 
in  piaees  fiv  dutant  flmn  oas  aaothsr,  were  set  on  iie  nearly  at  the  iaoM  hour. 
Ths  sampsst  tosk  its  ceofse  over  Arahsin,  Uaredn,  BeMe-Dac,  and  se«sml 
ethsr  placis.  (Detafls  ef  about  a  dossa  of  thssi  baUdinp  damsfsd  or  bum. 
fiiUow).  It  19  rfmsrkaWe,  that  only  the  highsst  stsaplss  wens  ererf  whess 
strack,  and  that  this  tempest  confinaed  in  a  strikisf  manasr  the  aooarscy  ef 
pcerioos  observations^  that  storau  of  thunder  and  lightning,  though  of  rass 
occuReooe  in  winter,-  are  generally  most  mischievous  m  that  season. 

(Geimak  Papsji}. 
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NoxBS.— ^coad  Mo.  1,  2.  Misty  dull  weather.  3.  Cloudy :  wind 
and  rain  in  the  night.  4.  Temperature  49^  at  the  time  of  observation : 
fine:  C«mif/tfs> beneath  hazy  Cirruii  8,  Cirrostratus  and  haze  at 
aonrisey  and  much  dew, '  which  did  not  evaporate :  a  very  fine  day : 
temperature  56°  in  the  sun:  CumtdostratUsp.m.  6.  Thesame^  lbl« 
lowed  by  rain.  7.  Overcast  a.  m.:  dripping :  Wind  NW  p.  m.:  groups 
of  Cumulosiratus^  Cumulus^  and  Cirrostratus^  occupying  the  whole  S 
from  one  to  two,  coloured  light  indigo,  with  red  haze  above,  and  at- 
tracting the  smoke.  8.  The  wind  rose  at  S  p.  m.  with  th^  usual 
hollow  sound :  a  beating  rain  from  that  quarter  ensued.    9*  Misty, 


from  a  diffused  Cirrostratusy  and  ckmdy  above.  Water  firom  a  well, 
which  migbt  be  10°  vranner  than  the  air,  emitted  a  visible  steam. 
10.  Cloudy :  dripping  M  intervals.  11.  The  same :  dark  Nimbi  passed 
in  the  S,  the  wind  being  W  p.m.  12.  Misty  a.  m.:  cloudy:  wind 
and  showers.  IS.  A  wet  windy  morning,  succeeded  by  a  very  fine 
day :  Cumtdus^  with  Cirrus,  14.  A  very  moist  Cirrostratus  a.  m.* 
then  fine,  with  various  clouds :  a  little  misty  rain  at  night.  15.  Much- 
dew  :  the  rain  kept  off"  till  evening.  16.  Windy :  wet :  a  lunar  co- 
rona. 17*  Morning  clear,  with  dew :  then  Cumulus^  which  becoming 
dense  inosculated  with  the  clouds  above  and  with  the  smoke :  a  little 
rain  p.m.:  lunar  corona*  18.  Slight  hoar  frost:  haze,  passing  to 
Ctm/f  and  Cirrostratus,  19.  Heavy  Cumidosirati  through  the  day: 
much  wind.  20.  Windy:  wet:  lunar  halo  at  night.  21,22.  Cumu^ 
lostratus:  windy.  2S.  Fine.  24.  Ramified  Cirrostratus^  indicating 
i^nd,  which  followed*  25.  Blustering  wind,  with  CumvloshraUu^  and 
strong  evaporation :  a  little  rain  notwithstanding.  26.  Showers,  which 
laid  the  dust?  a  sudden  clearing  in  the  W  at  sunset.  27.  Very  white 
frost :  a  fine  day  out  of  the  smoke.  28.  Hoar  firost,  and  a  frozen 
mist :  a  serene  day. 

:  Third  Mo.*  1.  Hoar  firost:  Cirrus  in  a  fine  elevated  veil,  passing 
to  CirrostraiuSf  and  exhibiting  between  ten  and  eleven  a  solar  halo;  a 
very  fine  day,  the  pollution  of  the  smoke  excepted. 

HESULTS.  ; 

^  -     WindsVariable,  but  for  the  most  part  Southerly. 

Barometer;.  GreaU»t})dight. 30*47.  in. 

n  Xe^st....  ;*..:. 29-28  in. 

'»M2»n*of  the  period 29*785  in. 

Thermometeff  Gff  attest  he^lt/ 57® 

•  ti'cast.^  ..^.....i 25O 

Meaaof  the  period 44-45^ 

Evaporation 0*80  in. 

Bain 1-18  in. 

Voi^CAiric  •  EROPttox. 

Aa  American '^peper  oontains  an '  account  of  an  eruption  of  the  vdcano  of 
jii6«ry/0B  thelstfOf  Febraary,  1815.  This  volcanic  mountain  is  sitnated  in 
tb^  projiriiic^  of  Cfimariiies,  on  the  soudieni  part  of  the  island  of  Locon,  or 
XMOOoiay  one  of  tb&'Pfiilllppioe  Istes  in  the  Indian  Ocean.,  five  -  populooa 
towns  were  entirely  destroiied  by  the  eruptioa;  more  than  ISOO  of  the  infa«- 
faitaifts  perished  ainidst  the  ruins;  and  the  S0,000  who  survived  the  awfiil 
catastippbe  wf%n  stripped  of  their  poaaessions,  and  redsced  to  beggary. 

(Pus.  LsDOBa). 
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49 

34 

SO 

15 

10 

W 

29'S2 

29-16 

48 

99 

— 

6 

NewM.              11 

SW 

29*48 

29-32 

47 

30 

_ 

^— 

12 

8 

29-39 

28*86 

49 

35 

_ 

39 

IS 

NW 

99'52 

98*86 

59 

39 

•. 

10 

14 

SW 

39i» 

99-59 

48 

89 

•• 

5 

15 

Var. 

29-96 

29-68 

55 

37 

m.. 

19 

16 

SW 

29^ 

29-68 

62 

43 

— 

17 

NW 

2947 

29*83 

62 

49 

S5 

let  a                 18 

NW 

29-99 

99-88 

55 

46 

«. 

m^ 

' 

19 

NW 

29«1 

99-88 

57 

45 

•~ 

IS 

20 

W 

29-91 

99*75 

60 

41 

••a 

21 

SW 

99-75 

99-54 

59 

45 

_•. 

6 

22 

SW 

29*54 

99-31 

61 

45 

^ 

6 

23 

w 

29*49 

99*14 

59 

40 

a. 

15 

24 

SW 

29*49 

99-25 

57 

40 

35 

8 

25 

SW 

99-70 

99-95 

56 

81 

^ 

Fun  M.              26 

SW 

2970 

29-42 

53 

46 

_ 

^^, 

27 

SW 

2944 

60 

49 

_ 

IS 

28 

SW 

2»95 

9949 

60 

44 

_- 

» 

29 

S 

99^ 

9977 

62 

43 

.^ 

SO 

SW 

29-98 

29-88 

59 

48 

.. 

SI 

■ 

Var. 

99*88 

29-65 

73 

46 

43 

S092 

88*86 

73 

99 

1-48 

949 

Notes.-— Third  Mo.  2.  Small  rain  at  intenrab.  S.  Misty  mom* 
ing:  fine  day.  4,  5.  Cumdodrmm.  &  Fine  day:  Cirri  appeared, 
much  elevated,  and  coloured  at  auaaet  7.  Fine  noning:  eteiidy  and 
windy,  with  Bmne  rain  p.in.:  night  very  stomy.  8.  Winc^,  wet  a.ia.: 
ahowers  by  inoacuktion  in  the  evening.  9.  Iioarfte8ta«««t  tniUd 
jky:  rain:  fair  p.ni.  10.  Snow  early,  lAer  which  vaiioaa  nwditoh> 
tions  of  doodi  ending  in  ahowen  of  rain  and  tnow  p.  m.  11.  Hoar 
ftost:  Cirrosiratus  and  Cumtdostrahut  tHfM^  with  large  hail  p.m. 
12.  Dal)  misty  day :  at  night  veiy  stormy,  with  rain.  IS.  Clon^  a.  m., 
with  a  gale  at  SW,  and  rain  at  intervals :  several  dense  Nimbi^  thunder^ 


httl,  and  hard  rain  p.  m.:  miuh  wind  villi  distant  lightning,  at  night. 
14.  Cirroihratus  and  haze:  then  Cirrif  passing  to  dense  NinM:  gusts 
of  wind^  liai]»  and  rain.  15.  The  horometer  has  risen,  with  an  afanosc 
umfiinii  motion,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  36  hours ;  yet  the  air 
hss  not  become  dear:  it  should  be  observed,  that  there  had  been 
■uch  previous  depression :  a  wet  forenoon,  with  a  breese  at  E;  Or* 
rottraiui  p.  m.:  at  n^t  much  wmd.  16.  High  wind  at  SW,  with 
Cwmdottrahu  a.  m«:  fair  and  pleasant.  17.  Much  dew  a.  m.:  Cirro' 
UraHu  with  Cirrocumtdus :  the  light  clouds  after  sunset  beautifully 
tmled  with  lake  and  purple.  18.  After  a  few  drops,  the  Cumulostra' 
lift  prevailed,  followed  by  rain  in  the  night.  19.  Some  rain  a.  m.: 
then  CmmJothrahi$2  and  at  evening  GrrottrahUf  with  a  lunar  corona. 
90.  Dew  a.  m.:  alight  vefl  of  Cirrostraius:  at  evening,  the  clouds 
passed  to  the  N.  21.  Cunudus^  beneath  Nmbiform  Cirrus,  both  ele- 
vated: aboat5  p.m«  during  the  approach  of  a  squall,  the  wind  was 
very  neky  among  the  brandies  (now  covered  with  opening  buds),  pro- 
dudng  an  ahnoet  vocd  modulation  of  sound :  as  soon  as  the  trees 
became  wet,  this  was  exchanged  for  the  usual  hoarse  noise,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  sea  shore.  The  night  was  boisterous.  22.  Much 
wind:  showers:  two  strata  of  douds  borne  very  high,  as  for  some 
days  past.  SS.  Heavy  squalls,  with  some  hail  in  the  showers :  a  sin- 
gdar  combinatiaii  of  clouds  in  the  E,  p.  tn«:  it  was  a  Nimbus^  with 
CumnK  adhermg  and  entering  at  the  flanks,  while  a  very  lofty  co- 
laamar  Cmutbu  shot  nf  through  the  midst  of  the  crown,  and  this 
again  was  cqiped  with  a  small  Cirrostratus.  24.  Various  clouds : 
sqoaBy  p.  m.  2{».  The  same :  a  brisk  evaporation :  at  sunset  Cumulus 
al  a  considerable  height  inosculated  with  Cirrus  above,  after  which 
two  distinct  Ninin  in  the  S,  which  went  away  eastward.  26.  Driving 
ahowcn :  at  evening  a  lunar  corona,  followed  by  much  wind  and  rain 
at  intervals.  27.  Stormy:  showers.  28.  Fair.  29.  Laige  Cirri^ 
whidi  passed  chiefly  to  die  Cirrocumvlus  p.  m.  80.  Misty  a.  m.: 
overcast  p.  m.:  little  wind.  31.  A  very  fine  day:  laige  Cirri  formed 
alone  at  a  considerable  devation^  and  passed  in  the  evening  to  the  N  W: 

much  dew  followed. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Westerly. 

Btooaeter:  Greatest  height 9022  in. 

Least 28*86  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*672  in. 

Thennomet^:  Greatest  height 78^ 

Least 29^ 

Mean  of  the  period 47*44® 

Evaporation.. 1*48  in. 

Rain , 2*88  in. 


TABLE  CV. 


4ihMo. 

1815. 

Wind. 

Pres 
Max. 

sure. 
Min. 

Temp. 
Max.  1  Min. 

• 

Evap. 

Raiu, 
&c. 

L..Q.        Apra    1 

SE 

29^2 

29-55 

70° 

A 

IM"^ 

.—•  1 

3 

2 

W 

29*82 

29-81 

63.. 

42 

i^ 

3 

Var. 

29-91 

29-81 

57„ 

34 

» 

3, 

4 

W 

30-18 

29-91 

60 

35 

« 

> 

5 

w 

30-20 

30-12 

59 

41 

.»- 

6 

NW 

30-12 

30-06 

66 

43 

« 

• 
• 

7 

£ 

30-06 

29-91 

69 

45' 

m^ 

8 

£ 

29-91 

29-81 

61 

45 

68 

1 

New  M.      '         9 

NE 

29-84 

29-81 

64 

43 

-^ 

10 

NE 

29-90 

29-84 

54 

50 

«. 

SO 

11 

Var. 

29-90 

29-89 

68 

•47" 

— 

•^ 

121 

SW 

29^ 

29-75 

68 

«40. 

tf^vM* 

4- 

13 

Var. 

29^59 

29^56 

69 

36 

*^ 

23 

• 

14 

NW 

30-00 

29-59 

46 

34 

— 

t 

15 

N 

80-13 

30-00 

50 

28 

30 

l6t  Q.                  16 

NE 

30-13 

30-11 

53 

SO 

*^ 

17 

NE 

30-25 

30-11 

54 

31 

*— 

18 

N  .' 

80^ 

30-18 

M 

30 

.. 

«. 

19 

Var, 

30-18 

89-85 

59 

38 

* 

.    20 

SW 

29-85 

29-17 

59;. 

36 

i 

..^ 

•       21 

Var. 

29-17 

28-74 

49 

40 

72 

22 

N 

29-06 

28-74 

SO 

40 

38 

20 

Full  M.               23 

NW 

29-24 

29-06 

52 

35 

^^ 

16 

24 

NE 

29-66 

29-24 

54 

86 

«^ 

2 

25 

Var. 

29-91 

29-66 

53; 

41 

.1.. 

.    8 

26 

SE 

30-06 

30-04 

58 

,33 

• 

— 

27 

NE 

30-04 

29-92 

61 

43 

— 

1 

28 

NE 

29-92 

29-64 

64 

45 

— 

1 

29 

NE 

29-64 

29-49 

54 

39 

• 

k. 

SO 

• 

.  SE 

29-65 

29-47 

56 . 

40 

45 

7 

30-25 

28-74 

• 

70 

28 

1-81 

2-09 

• 

Notes. — Fourth  Mo.  1.  A  summer-like  day,  with  a  breeze  of 
wind :  Cimis  formed  about  noon,  and  continued  after  sunset,  passing 
to  Cirrostratus :  some  rain  followed.  2.  Overcast  a.  m.,  apparently 
with  Cirrostratus  from  Cirrus  :  during  the  middle  of  the  day  this  gave 
place  to  Cumulostratus.  3.  Overcast,  calm,  with  dew  on  the  grass 
a.  m?:  showers  followed :  after  which  Cumulus  and  Cirrus.  4.  Much 
dews  Cirrus^  followed  by  Cirrostratus:  a  few  large  drops  about 
sunset.  5.  Much  dew :  Cirrus.  6.  The  same :  low  Cumuli  prevailed 
afterwards,  some  of  them  capped  with  Cirrostrati:  then  a  shallow  bed 
of  Cumulostratus^  ending  at  sunset  in  Cirrostratus:  the  evening  twi- 
light opake,    dewy,   and  suflused  with  red.     8.  Cumulus  beneath 


NoTis,  Ac.  (c(mUnmd). 

Cirrocumuku:  a  strong  breews  a  nitttare  of  Cirrostraius  and  CirruM 
gave  the  clouds  an  appearance  of  active  electricity ;  but  the  whole 
ended  in  CtrroOrahu.  9.  A  confused  mixture  of  the  modifications^ 
at  yesterday,  with  the  addition  of  baze :  some  drops  by  10  a.m.,  and 
m  abower  p.  ra.  10.  Heavy  showers  a.m.:  doiidy  p.  m.  11.  Wind 
8W  a.m.:  the  clouds  mingled  with  the  smoke  of  the  city,  came  back 
from  the  £  at  sunset*  12.  a.  m.  The  clouds  gathered  p61e  m^le,  the 
Cumulus  being  capped  with  Cirrostraius:  p.m.  the  Nimbus  appeared^ 
aad  after  some  distant  thunder  to  SW  we  bad  a  shower.  13.  Cirrusp 
Cirroeumulus  a.  m.:  much  dew,  the  large  drops  of  which  sparkled  in  the 
•an  with  the  prismatic  colours:  various  modifications  of  cloud  foU 
hiwed:  about  1  p.m.  it  thundered  N;  then  nearer,  with  lightning,  St 
the  wind  shifting  to  that  pomt,  we  had  a  heavy  shower  from  W,  with 
hail :  wind  and  rain  at  night  14.  Cloudy,  windy,  a.  m.:  Cumtdostra* 
tus:  u  little  snow:  swallows  skimming  the  meadows.  15.  Cumulusp  . 
aacceeded  by  Cumulostratus :  the  wind  moderate.  16.  The  sames 
there  were  traces  of  boar  frost  this  morning.  17.  Hoar  frost :  Cumu* 
loshrahu:  at  night  Cirrostraius^  and  a  lunar  corona.  18.  a.  m.  A  few 
dropa  during  the  unk>n  of  some  clood%  which  became  Cumulostratus. 
19.  Loose  Cumulus  a.  m.:  at  night  Cirrus^  and  afterwards  a  very  larga 
tohiie  lunar  halo.  20.  Overcast,  dripping:  a  hail  shower  p.  m.:  at 
iijght  a  lunar  halo,  very  small,  the  prismatic  ring  touching  a  corona 
within.  21.  Much  dottd  and  wind:  wet  forenoon  and  night:  the 
greatest  depression  of  the  barometer  that  has  occurred  in  the  present 
year.  22,  2S.  Much  cloud,  windy :  rain  at  intervris.  24>.  Wmdy  ( 
cloudy :  rain  a.  m.,  with  a  little  hail :  in  the  evening  CumuU  dispersed 
rapidly,  with  NimU  and  CirrostroH  in  the  horizon*  25.  Various  douds, 
ending  in  rain,  of  whkh,  however,  very  little  till  night.  26,  27. Windy, 
varttble :  some  dripping.  28.  A  little  rain  early :  then  Cumulostratus. 
29.  Cumulostratus:  strong  breeze:  dripping:  the  Cirrocumulus  ap* 
peared,  transiently,  as  for  several  days  past :  a  Stratus  at  night.  SO.  Cirf 
rocumuluSf  which  passed  to  Cirrostraius:  p.m.  (upon  the  wind  become 
ing  SE)  rain. 

RESULTa 

Winds  VariaUe,  but  fer  the  most  part  Northerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height SO^  in. 

Least 28-74  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29'78S  fnw 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height « 70° 

Least 28** 

Mean  of  the  period 48*56^ 

Evaporation 1-81  in. 

Rain .: .....' 2^  in. 

2  M 


TABLE  CVI. 


5th  Mo. 

1815. 

Wind. 

Pres 

Max. 

lore. 

Mio. 

Temp; 
Max.  MId. 

Evsp. 

RaiD, 
Ac. 

L.Q.         May   1 

£ 

29^67 

29-65 

67" 

50" 

* 

._ 

2 

S£ 

29-72 

29-70 

71 

*7 

— 

IS 

3 

N£ 

29-70 

29-68 

73 

47 

4 

NE 

29^ 

29-65 

67 

44 

-» 

3 

5 

29^69 

29-65 

67 

48 

.. 

4 

6 

S 

29-70 

29-66 

68 

49 

— 

2 

7 

s 

29-70 

29-67 

69 

49 

... 

5 

8 

sw 

29-81 

29-67 

70 

47 

61 

- 

New  M.               9 

w 

29-80 

29-79 

69 

49 

— 

5 

10 

sw 

29-85 

29-79 

70 

51 

— 

11 

sw 

29-79 

29-51 

73 

51 

— - 

5 

12 

sw 

29*66 

29-64 

67 

47 

-* 

4 

13 

sw 

29-65 

29-55 

67 

43 

— 

19 

14 

sw 

29-81 

29-77 

66 

45 

— 

6 

■ 

15 

s 

29-90 

29-72 

69 

41 

*— 

13 

1st  Q.                 16 

Var. 

30-23 

29-90 

70 

40 

52 

17 

w 

30-23 

30-19 

71 

56 

-^ 

1 

18 

NW 

30-19 

30-10 

76 

50 

— 

19 

w 

30-10 

29-78 

77 

48 

-i^ 

20 

NW 

29-78 

29-51 

76 

43 

_ 

21 

NW 

29-77 

29-51 

65 

42 

— 

2 

22 

W 

29-88 

29-85 

61 

34 

45 

23 

SW 

29-85 

29-67 

61 

44 

-^ 

20 

FuU  M.               24 

sw 

29-97 

29*72 

66 

48 

*— 

... 

25 

NW 

30-12 

29-97 

71 

51 

— — 

26 

NW 

30-12 

30-10 

80 

47 

... 

27 

NE 

30-10 

29-89 

73 

52 

— 

28 

NE 

29-89 

29-80 

78 

58 

— 

-* 

29 

Var. 

29-85 

29-80 

69 

50 

-— 

9 

30 

Var. 

29-90 

29-85 

68 
80 

49 
34 

50 

1-10 

30-23 

29-51 

2-08 

Notes.— -Fifth  Mo.  1.  Dew  this  raoraing :  areiyfine  day:  light- 
ning at  night  far  in  the  S.  2c  Dew,  with  rudiments  of  thunder  clouds, 
which  in  increasing  became  very  beautiful :  a  storm  was  within  hearing 
the  whole  midday,  to  S  and  SW:  p.m.  a  heavy  shower  mixed  with 
large  hail,  followed  by  lightning  in  the  SE.  3.  A  strong  breeze; 
thunderclouds,  which  dispersed  in  the  evening.  4.  Cumulos$raius r 
some  showers,  followed  by  Cirrostratus.  5.  Much  dew :  clear  mom- 
mg,  succeeded  by  CumtthUf  &c.:  thunder  to  the  S:  a  shower  in  the 
evening.  6.  Dew  in  large  drops:  somewhat  mifty  and  overcast:  a 
shower  in  the  night.    7*  Windy :  dripping  at  eve.    9.  Cumulottratus* 


Notes,  &c.  (oonltinued). 

a  few  drops  by  inoBCulation  at  stxnset :  rain  in  the  night.  10.  Windy : 
driTiDg  clouds.  11.  Dew :  windy,  a.  m.  at  SB,  with  large  Cirri,  and 
below  them  Cirracumulus,  variable  and  beautiful :  p.  m.  the  Cumultn 
was  added,  with  Cirrosiratus  in  the  regioi^  of  its  base :  at  sunset  a 
storm  in  SW,  which  about  nine  passed  us  to  N£:  the  lightning  in 
▼iolet  coloured  sheets,  with  delicate  white  branched  streaks  on  them : 
the  thunder  moderate,  rolling  out  to  a  great  length.  12.  Much  wind : 
slight  showers  a.  m.:  clouds  and  haze  at  sunset.  IS.  wind  and  rain: 
at  half-past  6  p.  m.,  during  a  heavy  shower  which  passed  to  the  £, 
there  was  a  perfect  double  rainbow,  on  which  1  repeated  an  observa- 
tion already  recorded  in  this  register,  under  Fifth  Month,  4,  181S. 
The  contrast  between  the  space  which  separated  the  two  bows,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  cloud,  was  on  the  present  occasion  very 
striking.  14.  Fair  and  warm :  a  shower  p.  m.,  with  a  bow :  Cirro* 
sirahu.  15.  Hollow  wind  at  S,  with  an  overcast  sky :  wet  evening, 
16.  Cumtdostratus:  windp.m.  NW,  a  milky  luminous  twilight :  much 
dew.  17.  Somewhat  misty  morning :  p.  m.  Cirrostrati  advancing-from 
the  K  overspread  the  sky,  without  any  other  cloud.  18.  Windy  at  N, 
and  overcast  with  Cumtdostratus^  a.m.:  clear  and  calm  p.m.:  red 
sunset.  19.  A  very  fine  day:  the  twilight  luminous,  and  somewhat 
ruby-coloured,  followed  by  Cirrostratus,  20.  Windy :  various  clouds : 
the  sky  purplish  round  tlie  moon  at  night.  21 .  Brisk  N  W  wind  a.  m. : 
showers.  23.  Showers.  28.  A  brisk  wind  at  S£:  Cfrru^,  followed 
by  Cirrostratus :  Nimbi  in  the  S  at  sunset:  rain  by  ten  at  night. 
IS.  Some  thunder :  rainy  afternoon. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Westerly,  with  a  small  portion  of  Easterly  at  the  beginning 

and  end  of  the  period. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 50*23  in. 

Least 29-51  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29812  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 80° 

Least 84** 

Mean  of  the  period 58*58° 

Evaporation 2*08  in. 

Rain 110  in. 

The  thunder  storm  of  the  Sd,  it  appears,  was  about  Croydon.  At  Adding- 
ton,  three  miles  from  that  place,  **  the  water  poured  in  torrents,  and  rushing 
into  the  valley  formed  a  stream  of  50  feet  wide.  It  took  its  way  through  the 
village,  forced  open  tjie  doors,  and  carried  away  the  furniture  of  the  habita- 
tions.'^^PirB.  LsDOBB.) 
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TABLE  CVII. 


« 

5th  Mo. 

1815. 

WiQd. 

Presi 
Mmx. 

rare. 
MIo. 

Tn 
Mm. 

72° 

np. 
Mln 

54" 

£vap. 

Rain, 
ftc. 

L.  Q.          May  SI 

SW 

29-90 

29-75 

6th  Mo. 

June   1 

NE 

SOOS 

29-80 

70 

38 

— 

2 

NW 

90O3 

29-98 

78 

55 

— 

22 

8 

W 

29-98 

29-88 

69 

56 

m^ 

2 

4 

w 

29^83 

29*55 

78 

54 

-*- 

5 

SW 

29-55 

29-41 

71 

47 

-— 

6 

SW 

29-46 

29-33 

68 

45 

45 

28 

New  M.              7 

29-62 

29-33 

72 

42 

— 

8 

SE 

29-77 

29-62 

72 

46 

_ 

— 

9 

S£ 

29-78 

29-77 

73 

42 

— 

10 

NW 

29-78 

29-74 

72 

45 

— . 

11 

SW 

29-73 

29-67 

76 

41 

— . 

1 

12 

S 

29-67 

29-43 

68 

43 

.— 

^. 

18 

Var. 

29-43 

29-21 

67 

50 

50 

80 

Ifit  Q.                 14 

W 

29*42 

29-21 

68 

45 

.w 

9 

15 

SW 

29-79 

29-42 

70 

4-5 

•*• 

— 

16 

E 

29-79 

29-50 

80 

55 

-^ 

23 

17 

SW 

29-53 

29-46 

76 

54 

«^ 

8 

18 

SW 

29-63 

29-55 

74 

51 

— 

19 

8 

29-63 

29-59 

73 

55 

^ 

20 

N 

29-68 

29-57 

74 

46 

«*. 

FttUM.               21 

SW 

29-81 

29-68 

78 

50 

48 

22 

NE 

29-86 

29-81 

74 

44 

-.— 

4 

2S 

NE 

29-96 

29-86 

71 

52 

-» 

24 

N 

29-96 

29-86 

74 

55 

.— 

8 

25 

NE 

80O1 

29-86 

67 

40 

m^ 

26 

27 

W 

80-08 

29-98 

75 

44 

— 

28 

W 

80-17 

80O8 

79 

49 

SO 

1-85 

30-17 

29-21 

> 

80 

38 

1-73 

Notes. — Sixth  Mo.  4.  Cloudy :  windy.  5,  6.  ^^ndy,  with  Cm* 
mtdostratus  and  Cirrocttmubu:  showers.  7*  Heavy  clouds:  and  at 
noon  a  sound  like  distant  thunder  in  the  NE :  towards  evening  the 
dense  clouds  dispened,  leaving  Cirri  at  a  great  elevation,  and  a  most 
beautiful  CirrostratuSf  grained  like  wood,  in  the  NW:  hygrometer 
(De  Luc's)  30°  to  35°.  8.  A  grey  sky,  with  CirrocuMtdui,  &&  wUch 
formed  heavy  CumulostratuSf  threatening  thunder:  hot  a  few  drops  of 
rain  falling,  the  whole  dispersed,  save  some  Cirrotifnius,  9.  Cimh 
eitmului,  with  Cirrottratus:  a  fine  day :  much  dew  at  nigfat.  10«  A 
very  fine  day :  in  the  course  of  which  the  hygroneler  weat  to  MP. 


Notes,  Ac.  fcontinuedj. 

11.  a.  m.  Cloads  and  wind,  followed  by  a  shower  p.  m.  12.  Overcast : 
hygrometer^  at  8  a.  m.  62° ;  at  nine  55^ :  clouds  from  SE»  the  wind 
being  NW:  a  little  rain :  the  evening  obscure,  with  Cirrus  and  C^rro* 
dratm  hanging  very  low.  13.  Cloudy  morning :  showers :  after  which 
laxge  CumuU  capped  and  followed  by  Nimhi:  from  one  to  2 p.m. 
heavy  rain,  the  wind  going  iVom  SB  by  S  to  N£,  then  back  to  SWt 
some  thunder  followed,  and  a  fine  afternoon,  but  the  Cirrosiratus  re« 
mained  at  night.  14.  Wet  morning:  hygrometer  at  eight  72°;  at 
nine  50°:  after  some  showers,  a  fine  afternoon.  15.  Hygrometer  at 
nine  55^  i  showers  and  wind :  fair  p.  m.  16.  Hygrometer  at  nine  39^: 
a  fine  day :  Cirrus:  a  corona  round  the  moon.  17.  Hygrometer  71^: 
wet  morning,  and  rain  in  the  night:  aslightshowerp.ro.  18.  Hy- 
grometer 52°:  rain  in  the  night :  rather  cloudy.  19.  Hygrometer  4*3°: 
a  pret^  fine  day.  20.  Hygrometer  40°:  rather  a  dull  day.  21.  Hy- 
grometer 55*^ t  pleasant:  not  very  sunny:  about  1  p.m.  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  a  few  large  drops  of  rain.  22.  Hygrometer  49° :  a  dull 
doady  morning:  a  little  rain  p.m.  23.  Hygrometer  44°:  morning 
doady :  pretty  high  wind.  24.  Hygrometer  38°:  morning  very  dull: 
about  twelve  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone  very  hot :  p.  m.  cloudy 
again.  25.  Rain  in  the  night:  p.  m.  sunshine  at  intervals.  26-*-28.  Veiy 
fae  days :  hygrometer  46*  to  52^. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height. 30*17  iOi 

Least 29-21  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*708  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 80P 

Least 38° 

Mean  of  the  period GO'lOP 

Evaporation 1'7S  in. 

Rain 1-85  in. 

The  observations  firom  the  16th  inclushre  to  the  end  were  made  by 
my  aon,  during  my  absence  from  home^ 

Figures  ov  tes  Suit's  Disk. 

Thsfv  k  now  on  the  Sob's  disk  the  most  extnordinary  eonfigoration  of 
ttncyh'j  or  spots^  thst  ever  was  seen :  they  prsseot,  when  viewed  through  4i| 
ftlraaomical,  or  inverting  telescope^  the  esact  resemblance  of  the  figures  28. 
If  viewed  throogb  an  erect  telescope,  they  will  of  course  appesrr  inverted,  but 
ai|iiaUy  distinct— the  8  in  particular  b  perfectly  formed. — (PapesSi  June  13  } 
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6th  Mo. 

1815. 

Wind. 

Pres 

Max. 

sare. 
Mio. 

Temp. 
Max.  Min. 

Evap. 

Rain, 

L.  Q.          June  29 

sw 

30-17 

30-11 

77° 

46° 

30 

NW 

30-11 

30-02 

77 

53 

7th  Mo. 

July    1 

NE 

30O3 

30-02 

75 

49 

2 

NE 

30K)3 

29-92 

71 

49 

5 

W 

29-92 

29-85 

67 

46 

4 

N 

29-96 

29-85 

72 

42 

... 

5 

Var. 

29-98 

29-92 

70 

52 

New  M.                6 

Var. 

29-88 

29-86 

70 

50 

_ 

10 

7 

NE 

30K)0 

29-88 

64 

42 

— .. 

— 

8 

NW 

SOOO 

29-96 

69 

54 

.— 

1 

9 

NW 

30K)4 

30O0 

70 

52 

>- 

10 

NW 

30-05 

30O4 

75 

51 

•  ^^^^^ 

11 

E 

30-05 

29-99 

75 

48 

,m^ 

12 

SW 

29-99 

29-93 

79 

49 

62 

l8t  Q.                 13 

SW 

29-97 

29-87 

77 

57. 

_ 

«. 

14 

sw 

29-97 

2&-92 

79 

61 

— 

«. 

15 

SW 

29-88 

29-85 

77 

57 

— - 

... 

^  •       • 

16 

w 

29-95 

29-84 

75 

55 

— 

... 

17 

w 

29-84 

29-70 

80 

54 

— 

_ 

18 

SW 

29-70 

29-62 

75 

49 

— 

— 

1^ 

NW 

29-65 

29-47 

68 

52 

— 

69 

20 

NW 

29-82 

29-65 

65 

49 

70 

31 

Full  M.              21 

NW 

30O0 

29-97 

68 

47 

— - 

..- 

• 

22 

NE 

30-00 

29-98 

68 

52 

0^ 

23 

NW 

30O4 

29-98 

68 

53 

m^ 

6 

'24 

NW 

30-13 

30O4 

69 

56 

.— 

_ 

• 

25 

NW 

30-13 

30-13 

71 

52 

... 

21 

26 

'NW 

30-18 

30-13 

• 

.^ 

27 

NW 

30-19 

30-18 

66 

42 

— . 

^^ 

m       • 

NW 

30-18 

30-17 

74 

47 
42 

68 

1-38 

30-19  29-47 

80 

200 

Notes.— -Sixth  Mo.  29.  A  very  fine  day:  the  western  sky  in  the 
twDight  bright  orange  near  the  horizon,  with  a  purple  glow  above. 
SO.  Cloudy  morning :  after  which  sunshine  at  intervals. 

Seventh  Mo.  1.  Heavy  Cumulostraii  p.  m.  2.  Windy,  cloudy,  a.  m.: 
CimUf  passing  to  Cirrocumxdus^  &c.  p.  m.:  a  luminous  twilight,  the 
clouds  much  coloured.  3.  Windy  a.  m.,  with  Cumulostratiu.  4.  Cloudy: 
a  few  drops  p.  m.  5.  Cumulostratus^  formed  by  Cirrocumulus.  6.  The 
wind  passed  this  morning  by  SE  to  SW,  but  settled  at  NW,  with  va- 
rious clouds :  rain  fell  in  the  night.  7.  Wet  this  morning  early^  and 
windy  at  NE :  p.  m.  &ir,  with  Cumulostratus.    8.  Cumulus  a.  m.^  with 

S 


Notes/ &c.  \c<mtinu£d)* 

Cirrottratus:  cloudy  evening:  some  rain  by  night.    9.  Cumulostraitu : 
orange  twilight.    11.  A  very  fine  day :  pink-coloured  Cirri  at  sunset. 
12.  Sultry :  a«  m.  Cumulostrahu  by  inosculation.     About  noon,  an  ap- 
pearance of  distant  rain  in  the  NE,  which  continued  till  evening :  the 
whole  of  our  own  clouds  gradually  disappeared,  with  a  steady  SW 
breeze.    At  sunset  it  was  clear,  and  somewhat  orange-coloured  to 
NW,  but  obscure,  with  CirrastratuSf  to  N£.     13.  Large  ill-defined 
Cim,  with  nascent  CumuUf  and  afterwards  Cirrocumulus,  at  a  great 
height,  passed  to  the  N£  with  a  firesh  breeze :  a  little  rain  fell  in  the 
evening.    Hygrometer  about  40^  these  three  mornings  past.     14.  Va- 
rious douds^  threatening  rain  at  intervals,  which  followed  p.  m.  in 
quantity  scarcely  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust :  windy.    15.  Cumidus  be- 
neath Cirrostratus  2k.m.i  windy:  some  light  showers,  and  a  trace  of 
the  rainbow  at  sunset.     i6.  A  slight  shower  a.  m.     17.  Various  clouds 
a.m.:  a  few  drops  p.m.:  at  evening  a  tendency  to  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  CirrostrattUf  the  denser  clouds  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a 
beautiful  gradation  of  colours :  twilight  orange.     18.  In  tlie  morning 
an  extensive  sheet  of  flimsy  CirrocumtiJuSf  which  soon  moved  away. 
Hygrometer  at  9  a.  m.  68^.    About  10  p.  m.  the  same  kind  of  doud : 
a  low  murky  sky.    19.  A  steady  rain  a.  m.    Hygrometer  70°  at  9  p.  m* 
20.  Overcast^  with  Cumulastraius :  windy.    21 — ^26.  Mostly  cloudy: 
•ccational  showers.    27}  28.  Fine. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly,  and  these  for  the  most  part  NW. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*19  in. 

Least 29*97  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*961  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 80^ 

Least 42** 

Mean  of  the  period 61-36'' 

£vaporatio;[i  (in  23  days,  from  the  6th  m- 

elusive) 2  in. 

Rain 1  38  in. 

Hail  Storus  in  Fbavce. 
The  department  of  Dordogne  has  been  most  dreadfully  ravaged  by  two  haM 
storms.  In  some  parts  aogalar  hailstones,  some  of  which  were  the  size  of 
a  hen*s  egg,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  covered  the  ground  with  a  solid  mass  of 
ice,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  Every  thing  was  torn  up,  cut  to  pieces,  and  de- 
stroyed. Torrents  of  water.  In  the  sequel,  covered  these  miserable  wrecks 
with  sandy  pebbles,  and  rubbish.  The  whole  country  presents  a  scene  of  de- 
wlatioD  not  to  be  described,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  Pandering  abotft 
in  daspair,  without  food;  and  without  •b6lter.-*(PvB.  LrpoER,  July  94.) 
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1815. 

Wind 

PresiDiv. 

Temp. 

Hygr.at 

Raio, 

7th  Mo. 

n  HHIa 

Max. 

Min. 

Ubz. 

MiD. 

9a.iii. 

etc 

L.  Q.         July  29 

w 

30-17 

30-08 

75^ 

BS"" 

SO 

NE 

30-15 

30O8 

72 

54 

— 

31 

NE 

30-24 

30-15 

63 

45 

2 

8th  Mo. 

Aug,    1 

NW 

80^ 

30-23 

71 

50 

• 

2 

NW 

30-28 

30-19 

70 

59 

S 

NE 

30-19 

30-10 

75 

55 

4 

SW 

30-10 

29-87 

79 

55 

• 

New  M.               5 

w 

29-76 

29-75 

78 

52 

— 

6 

NW 

29-96 

29-76 

es 

46 

25 

7 

NW 

29^ 

29-96 

69 

45 

8 

£ 

29^ 

29-97 

71 

49 

, 

9 

NE 

29-99 

29-97 

70 

50 

10 

SW 

29-97 

29-66 

71 

58 

l8tQ.                      11 

NW 

29-44 

29-35 

69 

44 

.-. 

12 

NW 

29-68 

29-44 

67 

50 

22 

13 

SW 

29-93 

29-68 

71 

49 

50 

14 

SW 

29-94 

29-93 

78 

59 

50 

7 

15 

SW 

29-94 

29-64 

75 

59 

50 

2 

16 

NW 

29-77 

29-51 

78 

50 

47 

35 

17 

29-89 

29-87 

70 

50 

48 

18 

Var. 

29-87 

29-60 

72 

54 

49 

28 

Full  M.               19 

W 

29-77 

29-58 

67 

45 

42 

20 

NW 

29-86 

29-77 

68 

47 

65 

21 

Var. 

29-86 

29-70 

69 

49 

49 

22 

Var. 

29-70 

29-58 

75 

59 

*S. 

— 

23 

NW 

29-91 

29-58 

72 

58 

45 

86 

24 

SW 

30O2 

29-99 

79 

55 

52 

25 

SW 

29*99 

29-89 

76 

63 

53 

— 

26 

SW 

30-00 

29-89 

75 

50 

46 

16 

30^5 

29-35 

79 

44 

2-2SJ 

Notes.— Seventh  Mo.    29—31.  Fine. 

Eighth  Mo.  1—3.  Fine.  4.  Veiy  bright  starlight.  5.  Rainy  even'* 
iDg.  6.  Showery  day :  a  thunder  storm,  with  hail,  about  2  p.  m. 
11.  Windy:  CumuhstraH:  and  in  the  evening  NirM,  with  a  little 
tain.  12.  Much  wind,  with  Cumulostratus :  thunder  and  rain  from  N 
twice  p.  m.,  after  which  more  calm.  13.  Finei  much  wind,  with  Cur 
mutus:  coloured  Cirri^  evening.  14.  Cloudy  morning:  temperature 
71^  at  nine:  hygrometer  at  eight  60^:  windy:  a  smart  shower  by 
night.  15.  Windy :  Cumulus  caf^ped,  and  CumuhsiriUuM:  lunar  co- 
rona at  nighti  followed  by  rain.    16.  Fair  and  wiady  a,  m.,  with  <;loud». 


Notes,  See.  ^amiimtedj. 

About  4  p.  m.  at  the  precise  time  of  the  barometer's  turning  to  rise, 
Gime  a  very  heavy  shower,  with  two  daps  of  thunder,  !?•  Fair : 
somewhat  windy :  large  Cunwlostratu  18.  Rain  till  9  a.  m^  after 
whidi  fair:  brilliant  sunset  and  moonlight.  20.  Cumulostrattu,  low 
and  statiottary.  21  •  Ctanuhuy  with  Cirrus  above,  having  little  mo«- 
tion :  p.  m.  the  wind  went  to  N£,  and  the  douds  descended,  showing 
a  corona  round  the  moon.  22.  Overcast  a.  m.,  with  thunder  clouds^ 
the  wind  S£:  very  heavy  sudden  shower  before  one:  wet  p.  m. 

23.  Bain  and  wind  early  this  morning,  with  thunder,  the  wind  S£i 
after  which  sweeping  showers  from  NW,  and  much  wind  by  night. 

24.  Fan-,  with  NW  wind,  and  Cumulus:  then  SW,  with  Cirrocumulus. 

25.  Fine  day:  Cumulus,  with  Cirrus:  strong  breeze.  26.  A  little 
rain  early  s  heavy  showers,  evening. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  for  the  most  part  Westerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 80-25  in. 

Least 29*35  in. 

Mean  ot  the  period 29*88  in. 

Thermouieter :  Greatest  height 79^ 

Least 44^ 

Mean  of  the  period 62-13° 

Evaporation  (at  the  Laboratory) »        4  in. 

Bain 2-23  in. 

Water  Spout. 

On  Tuesday  the  very  stngolar  phsnomeiMm  of  a  water  spout  was  observed  at 
Marsdsn,  near  Haddo^field.  It  appeared  to  be  formed  of  a  dense  black  doad, 
and  njsMiibled  a  very  long  inverted  cone,  the  lowest  part  of  which  seemed 
nearly  to  touch  the  groand ;  above  it  the  clouds  were  white  and  fleecy,  forming 
a  striking  contrast  with  it,  but  they  appeared  strongly  agitated.  Oar  corres*. 
pondent  condodes  his  description  with  stating,  '^  that  the  spout,  when  com* 
pletdy  formed,  appeared  to  be  round  and  siAooth,  and  hollow  within,  and 
there  a{qpeared  a  stream  of  water  running  down  the  inside,  part  of  which  in  its 
descent  passed  to  the  outside,  and  was  carried  up  again  very  rapidly,  by  a 
spini  motion.  The  whole  duration  of  this  phenomenon  was  about  twenty 
mtmitas.— ^PoB.  Lcdobr,  August  18.) 
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am 


1815. 

Wind 

PrcMore. 

Temp. 

H>gr.  at 

Raio, 

8th  Mo. 

I*  ■■■«« 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mii^. 

1fa.in. 

&c. 

L.  Q.         Aug.  87 

s 

SCHX) 

29-75 

76» 

'54« 

28 

NW 

29-81 

29-72 

71 

50 

65 

5 

• 

29 

sw 

29W 

29-81 

68 

43 

55 

SO 

sw 

29W 

29-97 

70 

51 

SI 

sw 

S(H)5 

29-97 

72 

49 

47 

9th  Mo. 

S«pt    1 

90O2 

29*98 

7S 

50 

56 

2 

29*96 

29-86 

76 

54 

65 

.— 

' 

N«w  M.               S 

w 

29-96 

29-88 

72 

56 

52 

^- 

4 

NW 

29-95 

29-86 

73 

40 

54 

6 

5 

NW 

29^7 

29-95 

63 

40 

51 

6 

3006 

29-97 

62 

31 

48 

7 

N£ 

soil 

30r06 

61 

32 

8 

SW 

SO-11 

30O8 

65 

38 

9 

sw 

30-08 

30*04 

68 

36 

60 

1st  Q.                10 

NW 

30H)5 

30O0 

72 

47 

11 

NW 

S0O7 

30K)0 

74 

46 

59 

12 

SE 

30O7 

29-92 

70 

42 

55 

13 

8 

29-92 

29-80 

78 

39 

67 

14 

SE 

29-80 

29-75 

79 

45 

15 

'SE 

29-75 

29-67 

77 

54 

16 

Van 

29-80 

29-67 

75 

47 

62 

9 

• 

17 

SW 

30K)1 

29-80 

70 

50 

65 

FullM.               18 

S 

30-05 

30-04 

74 

51 

58 

19 

Var. 

SOKH 

29-94 

68 

43 

56 

20 

SE 

29-94- 

29-87 

60 

34 

21 

S 

29-87 

29-69 

22 

s 

29-69 

29-57 

71 

5a 

49 

11 

2S 

NW 

29-57 

29-50 

59 

38 

69 

24 

SW 

29-77 

29*46 

58 

37 

68 

26 

25 

sw 

29-80 

29-75 

61 

43 

78 

57 

30-11 

29-46 

79 

31 

58 

Notes.— -Eighth  Mo.  27.  Cirrus^  passing  to  Cirrocumulus  and  Civ' 
rastratus,  28.  Shower  early,  and  again  p.  m.  29.  Lightning  in  douds 
to  the  £»  between  three  and  4  a. m.. with  moonlight  westward:  a  fair 
day,  with  Cumulus.  Hygromoter  at  7  a.  m.  70®.  Near  8  p.  m.  a  large 
meteor  was  seen  to  pass  from  the  N£  to  the  N.  30.  Much  dew :  C»- 
mulottratus  during  the  day.  31.  Gray  morning:  then  heavy  Cumu" 
lostratus;  very  clear  night. 

Ninth  Mo.  1.  Misty  morning:  CumulostraiuSf  which  gave  place  at 
night  to  the  ^ratus.    3.  A  little  fine  rain  early :  various  clouds  fbl- 
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kmed,  and  some  drops  p.m.:  a  Chrotfhittu  exhibited  the  prismatic 
colours  at  sunset,  and  some  elevated  Cirri  remained  long  red  after  it. 
4.  CumuIoitratuSf  after  large  Cirri^'   showers  at  evening :  rainbow : 
brilliant  twilight*    5.  Strong  breeze :  in  the  evening  the  new  moon 
appeared  with  a  well  defined  disk,  and  a  pale  phosphoric  light,  be« 
coming  afterwards  gold  eoloured.    7.  Hoarfrost:  hygrometer  78®  at 
7  a.  OL     8.  After  a  fine  day,  nearly  calm  and  cloudless,  the  smoke 
settled  over  the  opposite  valley,  which  was  soon  afterwards  filled  with 
a  Sirahu.    l(k  A  veil  of  light  clouds,  a.m.:  somewhat  hazy  air,  with 
a  smell  of  electricity,    12.  A  SirahUm    IS.  Much  dew;  the  evening 
twfligfat  of  late  has  been  generally  coloured,  and  at  times  streaked 
widi  converging  shadows,  the  origin  of  which  could  not  be  traced  to 
douds    intercepting  the  light.      14.  Cirrus  only,    which  increased 
doling  the  day,  and  mostly  disappeared  in  the  night :  the  extremes  of 
teuuMMBture  near  the  ground  were  83®  and  45® :  the  hygrometer  re- 
ceded nearly  to  22®.    15.  Clear  a.  m.:  in  the  evening  Cirri,  and  ob« 
scmity  to  the  W:  after  which  Cirrostrattu,  and  a  very  distant  flash  of 
lightning  in  the  SW.    16.  A  little  ram  a.  m.:  much  more  doud  than 
of  lat^  has  been  usual :  a  Nimbus  forming  in  the  SW:  in  the  evening 
steady  rain.    17*  Large  CirruSf  passing  to  Cirrocumvlust  at  sunset  a 
sheet  of  compound  Cirrostratus,  while  increasing  by  rapid  propagation 
from  NW  towards  SE,  was  most  beautifully  kindled  up,  for  a  short 
tine,  with  flame  €X>lour  and  orange  on  a  purple  ground.    18.  Fair^ 
with  the  lighter  modifications.    19.  Much  wind  at  ENE  this  morning: 
kjgioBieter  40^  at  half-past  10  a.  m.    20.  Hoar  frost :  strong  breeze : 
iiygroiaeter  80^  at  8  p.  m.    21.  Cirrus^  followed  by  the  mtermediate 
modifications.    22.  The  sky  filled  gradually  with  clouds,  both  above 
and  below :  in  the  evening  they  grew  black,  but  the  rain  came  on 
without  any  explosion  of  electricity  here.    A  Jlre-baUooHf  which  I 
diaoovered  near  the  S W  horizon  this  etening,  appeared  to  be  impeUed 
by  difierent  currents  in  rising,  but  passed  the  zenith  going  at  a  great 
xatc  and  elevation  towards  the  £.    28.  Cloudy :  wind  NW:  then  N : 
amali  rain.    24. 'Early  overcast,  with  Cirrostratus:  the  swallows  weilt 
ofl^  as  it  appears,  this  morning:  after  a  murmuring  sound  b  the  wind, 
uaoal  before  southerly  showers,  we  had  a  drizzling  day  till  evening : 
tbe  hygrometer  did  not  recede  past  68®.    25.  A  fine  day :  hygrometer 
went  to  87®  in  the  night. 
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JSont,  Ac.  feantmuij. 
RESULT& 

Winds  light  and  Variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*1 1  in. 

Least 29*46  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*892  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 79® 

Least 31** 

Mean  of  the  period 57*00° 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 58* 

Evaporation  (at  the  Laboratory) 3*65  in. 

Rain '. 057  in. 

£xTa£MEs  OF  Wet  and  Dry. 

The  great  drougl^t  which  for  so  long  a  time  pravaildd  was  most  savsrely  lek 
throughout  the  country ;  in  many  parts  the  water  in  the  poods  used  for  cattle 
was  entirely  exhausted,  and  none  could  be  procured  except  from  the  rivecs,  in 
many  instances  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  farmer's  dwellin|p.  Giaas 
had  become  so  universally  scarce,  tliat  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  feed  his  cattle 
with  hay  as  in  the  severest  winter.— (Pub.  Ledoeb,  September  S5.) 

For  these  three  weeks  past  it  has  rained  in  Wales  almost  every  day.  A  gen- 
tleman just  retamed  from  thence  states,  that  there  was  no  shooting  in  the  be- 
giming  of  the  month,  on  account  of  the  constant  and  heavy  rains. 

(PvB.  LsnoBB,  &yftwi6€r  88.) 

It  appears  from  the  pepertt  that  much  dawagfi  was  done  in  Scot* 
land  by  violent  thunder  storms,  attended  with  inundations  (hwa  exces- 
sive falls  of  rain  on  the  94tb,  25th,  and  26th  of  the  ninth  mimlli. 

Sevenik  MmUhf  28,  1815« 

Being  on  a  journey,  I  lodged  this  night  at  the  hospitable  nnsision  of 
a  friend  in  Yorkshire.  The  scite  commands  an  extensive  and  pretty 
deep  valley,  in  which  lies  the  town  of  Bradford  with  a  considerable 
scattered  population,  and,  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  over  against  the 
house,  some  iron-works.  When  it  grew  dark,  the  large  Coke  &res 
and  flaming  chimneys  of  the  latter  made  a  conspicuous  appearance,  re- 
presenting a  mass  of  buildings  in  a  state  of  conflagration.  Having  enjoyed 
this  spectacle  over-night,  and  happening  to  wake  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning,  I  looked  out,  to  see  what  appearance  the  works  would 
then  put  on.  To  my  surprise  for  the  moment,  the  various  objects 
which  I  had  before  contemplated  were  not  now  to  be  found !  An  im- 
mense Stratus  had  risen,  and  filled  the  valley :  its  level  sarfiioe,  on 
which  the  light  of  the  morning  began  to  be  spread,  lay  stretched  out 
like  a  lake,  bounded  by  the  opposite  hills.    But  turning  my  view  a 
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NoTBB,  ftc  (ooniinuedj. 

fitde  to  the  left,  I  recognized  the  Bituation  of  the  iron-works  by  the 
■noke  and  flames  of  the  principal  furnace,  still  rising  from  under  this 
sea  of  vapour,  In  a  manner  which  forcibly  recalled  the  description  of 
a  submarine  volcano.  The  smoke  spread  itself  horizontally  upon  the 
lor&oe  of  the  doud,  probably  by  the  e&ct  of  an  opposite  electricity ; 
but  the  sun's  rays  presently  began  to  disturb  this  arrangement,  the 
Stratus  was  dissipated  by  six  o'clock,  and  a  fine  day,  as  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood, was  the  result. 

Proceeding,  however,  the  same  morning  on  my  journey,  and  passing 
the  mountainoos'  ridge  called  Blackstone  Edge  iota  Lancashire,  I 
remarked  that,  precisely  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  we  left  the  fSur 
weather  behind  us,  and  encountered  the  first  of  a  series  of  showers 
(at  intervals  indeed  heavy  rain),  which  continued  the  whole  way  to 
Liverpool. 
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62 
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37 
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Notes. — ^Ninth  Mo.  26.  A  rainy  sound  in  the  trees  this  morning, 
from  a  gale  at  S :  tliis  was  followed  by  rain,  during  which  the  wind 
▼eered  westward.  27*  Damp  a.  m.,  somewhat  misty  air :  CirruSf  with 
Cirrostratus ,'  much  wind  and  a  heavy  shower  by  noon,  with  a  sus* 
picious  sound,  like  thunder,  at  a  distance :  p.  m.  a  second  shower, 
after  which  a  fine  bow  in  the  E,  and  some  dbtinct  Nimbly  the  elevated 
crowns  of  which  continued  to  Reflect  the  light  for  30  minutes  after 
sunset  28.  A  wet  mist  a.  m.,  very  little  wind,  the  vane,  which  stood 
to  N,  turning  to  SE :  sunshine,  with  Cunudus  at  noon :  large  Grri 
p.  m.y  which  were  permanent  29.  Rainy  appearances  in  the  sky  a.  m., 


Notes,  &c.  (^continued). 

soon  followed  by  a  shower,  w6ieh  came  over  from  SW:  mach  Cirro' 
shrtius  followed,  with  more  rain.  30.  Clear  a.  m.:  wind  NW:  p.m.  a 
▼eil  of  Cirrosiratus  advancing  from  W,  completely  obscured  the  sky  s 
in  the  night  a  beating  rain  from  the  southward. 

Tenth  Mo.  1.  As  yesterday,  a.m.:  showers,  with  rainbow,  p.m.: 
rain  by  night.  2.  Misty  morning :  much  dew :  Curmdostratus^  and  a 
few  drops:  luminous  twilight.  3.  Hoar  frost:  misty  air:  Cumulusp 
capped  with  a  delicate  double  sheet  of  Cirrostratus:  Cirrocumutm 
and  inotcnlation  followed.  4.  Cirrosiratus  in  a  close  veil  most  of  the 
day.  5.  Misty  morning:  then  large  CirrU  arcanged  from  SE  to  NW^ 
and  passing  to  Cirrocumulust  &c.:  rain  at  night.  6.  Wet  morning: 
fiurp.m.  7*  Hoarfrost:  Alght  Stratus i  a  serene  day:  much  dewy 
haxe  at  sunset,  coloured  red,  first  in  the  £,  then  in  the  W  above  an 
orange  tint.  8.  Cloudy  a.  m.  14.  A  lunar  halo  of  moderate  diameter^ 
which,  disappearing,  gave  place  to  a  portion  of  a  very  large  one* 
15.  Rain:  the  wind  fresh  at  night  from  SSW.  16.  Cumulus B.m,t 
fine  day :  a  number  of  swallows,  which  re-appeared  at  the  end  of  last 
month,   have  kept  about  our   neighbourhood  to  the  present  time* 

17.  Large  Cirri,  passing  to  Cirrostratus:  a  little  rain  p.m.:  NinM» 

18.  CirrosiraH  a.  m.,  with  obscurity  gradually  increasing :  wet  p.  m.: 
much  wind,  evening.  19.  Coloured  sunrise:  calont  overcast  a.  m.: 
then  windy^  with  driving  showers,  the  sky  filled  with  cloud :  a  tem« 
pestuous  night.  20.  Coloured  sunrise,  and  much  wind :  a  few  drops 
of  rain :  cloudy  night.  21.  Clear  a.  m.:  then  Cumulus  in  a  very  blue 
sky,  passing  to  Cumulostratus,  which,  with  some  beds  of  Cirrus  above, 
was  finely  coloured  at  sunset:  I  suspected  thunder  and  rain  far  to  the 
S  this  afternoon.  22.  Misty:  much  dew:  Cirrostratus,  Cumulostratus^ 
Grrus.  23.  Maximum  of  temperature  at  nine  this  morning :  little 
dew:  cloudy:  windy:  rain.  24.  Misty  sunrise  a.  m.,  mihradU  through 
Inoken  clouds:  a  Nimbus  in  SW:  rain:  about  sunset  radii  again,  fol- 
lowed by  many  distinct  Nimbi. 

RESULTS- 

^nnds  chiefly  from  the  S  and  W. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*22  in. 

Least 29  25  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29747  in. 

'Thermometer:  Greatest  height 66^ 

Least 83® 

Mean  of  the  period SO'79® 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 74* 

Evaporation  (at  the  Laboratory) 2-12  in. 

Rain , ; 2-92  in . 
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41 
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41 
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sw 
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56 
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57 

48 

78 

75 

13 

w 
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51 

35 

71 

3 

14 

NW 
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44 

26 

65 

15 
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29-28 
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27 
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— 

Full  M.               16 

NW 

29-50 
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35 

25 

75 

8 

17 

NW 

29*90 

29-50 

36 

21 

90 

•^ 

18 

NW 

30-06 

29-90 

35 

18 

85 

' 

19 
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30-06 

29-72 

35 

25 

80 

20 

NE 

29-62 

29-60 

42 

33 

80 

21 

NE 

29-80 

29-60 

42 

22 

NE 

30H)9 

29-80 

28-95 

25 

30-85 

57 

18 

76-5 

1-97 

Notes.— Tenth  Mo.  25.  Ligfatnmg  to  the  N  and  W  last  evening. 
27.  The  wind  changed  to  NE  this  morning:  CwnulottratuM^  with  in- 
osculation, a.m.:  wet  p.m.  28.  weta.ra.:  fair  p.m.:  nun  again  at 
night :  windy.  22.  A  hrisk  gale  at  N£»  continued  through  the  day 
and  night :  a  bank  of  Cutnulostraius  was  visible  in  the  mocning  in  the 
Sy  from  which  quarter  Cumuli  were  propagated  northwards,  changing 
the  state  of  the  superior  clouds  as  they  advanced :  some  Cirri  in  long 
lines  above  the  whole  were  not  affected:  a  solar  halo  a^fieared  from  one 
la  2  p.  1B.9  and  the  sky  was  turbid  beneath  the  sun.  3Q.  Completely 
overcast  a.m.:  windy,  drizzling  at  intervals.  31.  Cirroiiratus  tending 
to  CirrocumuhUf  a.  m.,  beneath  large  Cirri  pointing  NE  and  SW: 


.  N[>rsS|  Ire.  (oontimed)^ 

Eleventh  Mo.  1  •  Low  (kmnimiwmimi  beneath  Cirrastratm  :  a  breeze 
at  NE,  changing  at  night  to  NW,  without  afiecting  the  state  of  the 
dondby  which  were  dense  p.  m.  ^.  Breeze  at  NW  a.  m.:  barometer 
very  steady  :  Cumulostrafw :  nMich  redness  in  the  ^ilight.  *  S.  Clear 
a.  vomy  with  Ctrroitraim:  slight  hoar  fipost :  enured  ettnaet.  4.  Clear 
a.  m.,  with  a  little  CirYostratus:  very  white  hoar  frost,  *  with  ice :  a  fine 
day :  after  sunset,  a  dull  purple  iii  the  £,  with  a  little  orange  in  the 
W:  the  moon  conspicuous,  the  crescent  indifferently  defined,  and  paid 
5.  Rain  by  7  a.m.:  after  which  low  Cumulostratw.  6.  A  few  drops 
a.  ni«9  with  the  wind  S :  then  fine.  7.  Cloudy :  rain :  lunar  corona. 
8.  Some  drops  a.  m.;  then  much  Cirrostratus :  sunset,  with  streaks  of 
brown  and  purple  on  a  yellow  ground :  moon  visible,  but  its  light  pe- 
culiarly dim  :  wind  and  rain  in  the  night.  9.  Wet  morning :  dripping 
day:  kinar  corona:  wind*  10.  Fair,  with  Cirrostratus,  11.  A  little 
jam  ai  night:  drroeiratus*  IS^  A  fair  warm  day:  various  doudi 
passed  over  with  a  moderate  wind :  at  evening  the  moon  showed  a 
locid  corona:  to  which  succeeded  (the  wind  having  risen  and  veered 
to  S)  a  continued  exhibition  of  colonred  halos  varying  in  diameter^ 
fonned  on  low,  rapidlypasaing,  curling  cloads,  with  an  occasional  corona^ 
of  pale  green  or  yelh>w,  between :  a  most  tempestuous  night  fi>llowed» 
with  rain.  IS. Windy :  a  shower  p.  m. :  the  moon  gold-coloured.  14.  Clears 
wind  moderate.  15.  Cloudy  a.  m.:  windy:  a  sensible  odour  ot  electricity 
in  the  air  at  1  p«  m.  16.  A  snowy  mornmg :  fair  p.  m.  17.  White  frost 
a.  m.:  little  of  yesterday's  snow  remaining:  the  wind  SW:  a  breeze :  a 
little  rain :  p.m.  a  waggon  from  the  north  came  thickly  covered  with 
anow :  wind  brisk  at  N  at  night.  18*  Hoar  frost :  the  moon  looks  like  a 
asap»  80  great  is  the  transparency  of  the  higher  atmosphere*  19.  Hoar 
froBt  and  rime  pn  the  trees:  bodies  of  thin  mist,  probably  Cirrostratus^ 
moved  quickly  o^m  us  this  momiBg  ftom  the  SW,  rendering  the  tree 
tops  invisible:  a  fine  day:  CSrritf  and  Ci'rro^afi»  at  night.  20.  Cw* 
mulogiratug  a.  v.:  nnccfmnm  temperatare  at  nine.  21.  Cirrus  amr, 
Cirrostratus:  minimum  temperature  at  nine.    22.  Fair,  with  hoar  firost. 

RESULTS. 
Prevailing^  Winds  Northerly,  interrupted  by  a  Southerly  current,  which 
greatly  depressed  the  barometer,  soon  afler  the  middle  of  the  period, 
aAd  was-  feHowed  by  a  sharp  frost. 

•Barometer :-  Greatest  height ' 80*35  in. 

Least 28*95  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*788  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 57^ 

Least.. 18^ 

Mean  of  the  period 41*75^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 76*5" 

Ram : 1-97  in, 
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48 

86 

63 
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NE 
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36 

24 

72 
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NE 
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29-98 

30 

23 

59 

9 

N 
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88 

85 

61 

10 

N 
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48 

80 

75 

U 

NW 
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88 

29 

66 

12 

W 
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80-20 

40 

87 

80 

13 

SW 
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30-15 

44 

27 

90 

14 

SW 

30-15 

29-75 

44 

SO 

90 

14 

15 

SW 

2975 

29O0 

49 

44 

90 

13 
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NW 

28-90 

28*85 

44 

81 

65 

— 

17 

W 

29-83 
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86 

84 

C7 

— 

18 

SW 

29-55 

29-33 

34 

23 

78 

, 

19 

s 

29-55 

29-10 

45 

24 

80 

54 

90 

SW 

29-29 

28-98 

47 

35 

96 

81 

21 

NW 

29*56 

2949 

89 

96 

66 

• 

« 

1 

22 

* 

8W 

2»70 

29-56 

S8 

.97 

90 

2-12 

30-58 

28-85    53 

23 

80 

Notes. — Eleventh  Mo.  23.  Serene,  wilh  hoar  firoet.  24.  Hoar 
frost :  light  nun  for  a  few  mmutes,  p.  m*  25.  Hoar  frosty  .with  Ctr> 
rostratus  in  the  horizon  :  steady  breeze.  26.  Hoar  frost:  the  clouds 
coloured  at  sunrise:  clear  p.  m.  27-  Overcast  a*  m.:  some  light  rain 
a.  m.:  Cumulus  capped,  and  inosculating  with  Cirrosiratuip  p.m. 
28.  Fine :  the  groaod  lightly  covered  with  granular  snow.  29.  Hoar 
frost :  about  1  p.  m.  a  slight  snow,  granular,  and  in  stars :  in  the  crrening 
a  mist  over  the  marshes :  and  at  about  8^  SO*  p.  m.  a  brilliant  meteor. 
It  resembled  a  sky-rocket,  and  fell  almost  directly  down  with  an  uni- 
form  motion^  blazing  out  larger  before  it  became  mUinct.     This 


meteor,  with  two  others  whkh  I  lately  sew  in  the  same  quarter  (SW) 
pairing  in  the  same  track  at  about  a  minate's  iotenral,  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  electrical  disdiarge  between  two  horizontal 
beda  of  doud  at  diferent  elevations.  30.  Wet  a.m.:  cloudy  p.m., 
the  wind  rising  at  S  and  SB. 

Twdfth  Mo«    1;  Much  wind  and  eariy,  with  ram*    2.  Fine  a.  m., 
with  Cirroaraius:  dieu  Ctomi/ftfy  with  Cirrus,    8.  Very  dark  a.  m., 
with  clouds:  wind  SE:  p.m.  Cumulosiratus,  after  which  Ntmiiu  in 
the  horizon :  the  new  moon  conspicuous  in  an  opaque  twilight.    4.  A 
wet  morning:  windy  at  SW:  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  much  wind. 
5.  Notwithstanding  the  dryness  pf  the  air,  which  was  also  dear  below, 
there  ^as  this  forenoon  a  continuous  doud  above  at  a  great  height, 
with  a  hollow  sound  in  the  wind.    We  had  a  steady  rain  after  this, 
and  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  night.    6.  Much  wind:  CunuduSf  with  Cir* 
roshraiui :  wet  p.  m.:  a  gale  through  the  night,  shifting  to  N  and  NE. 
7.  Cloudy  a. m.:  the  barometer,,  which  the  NW  wind  failed  to  bring 
up,  now  rises,  with  a  continued  hard  gale  from  NE  t  the.  hygrometer 
receded  to  51^:  in  the  evening  the  moon's  disk  appeared  small,  and 
ita  l%lit  scanty,  though  .np  visible  doud  intervened.    8.  Clear,  dry, 
windy  morning.    91  Steady  breeze:  dear:   hygrometer  receded  to 
49*.    10.  Sleet  a.  m.:  lunar  halo,  evening.    12.  For  these  three  days 
past  we  have  had  a  pleasant,  dear  air,  with  a  fragrant  smell,  like  that 
which  exhales  from  the  diry  turf  after  showers.    13.  Cloudy  a.  m.: 
drizzling:  the  windows  of  a  room  without  a  fire^  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  collect  moisture  on  the  mUude^  remaining  dry  within :  sounds 
come  louder  than  usual  from  the  NE.    14.  Hoar  frost :  a  fine  day; 
after  dark,  a  lunar  corona,  occasioned  by  bars  of  Cirru$  pointing  N 
and  S,  and  appearing  to  converge  in  the  horizon.    These  soon  passed 
to  CirroshratuM^  and  were  followed  by  wind  and  rain  from  the  south- 
ward.   15.  Much  wind :  doudy :  some  rain :  a  very  stormy  night,  with 
Aowers.    16.  Cmmduif  mixed  with  (Hrrodrahu:  early  in  the  after- 
noon the  lofty  summits  of  the  former,  rising  from  a  fore  ground  of 
the  latter  on  the  E  horizon,  presented  the  resemblance  of  an  Alpine 
landscape.    In  the  evening,  and  on  17,  a.  m.  the  wind  NW,  with 
Nimbif  bringing  some  snow,  followed  by  much  cloud,  and  a  gale  at 
evening.    18.  Fine  day.    19.  Hoar  frost:  clear:  then  overcast  from 
the  soutliy  and  some  snow  in  large  loose  grains.    In  the  evening  more 
snow,  followed  by  rain  from  S.    20.  Cloudy  a.  m.;  much  wind  at  S, 
with   a  hollow  sound  :  rain  p.  m.,  and  a  gde.  through  the  night. 
21.  Fine  morning:  the  ground  slightly  frozen.    22.  Very  white  frost: 
Cirrui  above,  and  Cirrosiraius  to  the  SE :  a  little  granular  snow  on 
the  ice.    Snow  in  the  night. 


2  o  2 


/ 

KozBfi,  &c  (cbntmued). 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Northerly  than  usual 

at  this  season. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 80*58  in. 

Least 28-85  in. 

Mean  of  the  period . . , 29-839  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height •••.•••»••     . 53^ 

Least 23° 

Mean  of  the. period ••••»•  35*96° 

Mean  of  the  hygromejter •...*...•      80^ 

Rain..,. , 2-J2m, 

St.  PfiTERSBDROH,  Ncpoember  22.— The  weather  is  still  mild,  and  the  nai^ 
ption  quite  open ;  mcfrchantmen  arrive  and  depart  from  Cronstadt  daily. 

HambvkgB)  Dtcemher  8.— By  the  severe  frost  which  we  have  had  for  these 
two  days,  the  Elbe  is  covered  wich  ice  almost  to  nankenese,  and  the  naviga- 
tion enttiely  iotermpted. 

The  Lurk  packet  arrived  at  Harwich  on  Friday  from  Cokfaaven.  A  isnudhX 
hurricane  was  experienced  on  the  opposite  coast,  wludi  oontimied  from  the  7th 
to  the  9th  instant. — (Pub.  Leooee.) 

It  appears  by  the  papers,  that  this  gale  was  exceedingly  destructive 
to  the  shipping  on  our  own  eastern  coast. 

MZTEOR  IV  COFKEXIOK  WITH  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  IJuhony  February  2, 1816. — ^^  At  about  five  minutes 
before  one  (this  morning)  I  felt  my  bed  move  up  and  down  for  about  a  mioutey 
or  a  minute  and  a  haSf :  the  shaking  increased  after  this,  changed  its  direction 
from  Bide  to  side,  and  was  very  severe. — ^I  opened  my  window,  the  atmosphere 
was  dense  (misty)  $  a  thick  fog  covered  the  whole  city,  yet  I.  could  seethe  lamps 
of  the  further  end.  On  a  sudden  every  thing  was  ligbt^  and  a  meteor  was  seen, 
which  approached  the  earth,  and  of  itself  dissipated,  and  all  was  again  in 
darkness.  My  thermometer  in  the  room  was  U  60^  or  6S^.  Every  thing  then 
became  quiet  until  7  p*  m.,  when  another  more  trifling  shock  was  ielt.  Eor 
two  days  past  we  have  all  been  noticing  the  oddity  of  the  weather*  All  the 
morning  dull,  close,  and  very  cloudy— no  sun;  wind  north ;  no  rain :  at  about 
one  o'clock  wind  changed  to  south,  blowing  a  hurricane,  and  dreadful  rains. 
Last  night  the  rain  cleared  off;  and  although  the  wind  did  not  change,  a 
thorough  calm  followed. 

^  The  rain  since  tlie  shock  at  seven  has  been  incessant,  and  particularly 

eavy— a  loud  rumbling  noise  attended  the  great  shock.^ 

(Aknval  Rzoxsteb.) 


Temperatures  of  TaUenhmn  and  Plymouik  compareiL 

In  the  Results  of  Table  XLII.  I  have  inserted  a  cooiparison  (from 
data  furnished  by  a  friend)  of  the  respective  Temperatures  of  Tot* 
Ceaham  «nd  Exeter^  duriag  the  second  month,  18lb*  My  friend, 
James  Fox^  jun.  has  since  gone  into  a  comparison  of  the  Temperatures 
of  Tottenham  and  Pi^^moK^Ay  for  the  years  1814  and  1815,  the  Re* 
jiulu  of  which  may  be  scien  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  viii«  * 
p.  434-^. 

The  Mean '  Temperature  of  Plymouth  for  these  two  yeai{B,  taken 
together,  is  49*95^;  of  To^^nham,  for  the  same  period,  48$1°;  dif- 
ference in  fav9^r  of  th^  farmer  1-64°.  This  is  a  result  whidh  I  have 
deduced  from  the  above  communication ;  and  it  is  what  Wj^  might  have 
expected,  Hymouth  being  near  a  4egree  south  of  Tottenham.  But  it 
appears  that  the  greater  warmth  of  Plymouth  is- chiefly  found  in  the 
nigkts  (which  are  warmer  than  ourd  nearly  throughout  the  parallel),  as 
also  in  the  days  o£  nointerf  wh(^  the^e  are  inclined  to  frost.  In  ncm- 
mer  the.  days  attain  a  higher  Temperature  about  London,  and  the  di& 
ference  is  considerable ;  the  heat  at  Plymouth  being  then  kept  down 
by  the  same  means  (the  vicinity  of  a  great  exposure  of  sea)  which 
moderates  to  that  part  of  the  island  the  cold  of  winter.  Thus  it  ia 
proved  by  the  evidence  pf  the  thermometer,  that  the  climate  of 
Devon*  is  entitled  (in  confonnity  to  general  opinion  heretofore) 
to  the  character  of  a  more  equaUe^  and  consequently,  in  the  case  of 
invalids,  a  more  salubrious  temperature  than  our  own. 


TABL£  CXIV. 
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8W 
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22 
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SW 
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95 

24 
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99 

22 

94 

2 
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99 

21 

80 
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26 
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94 

77 
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95 
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41 
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41 

70 
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11 
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47 

96 

61 
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43 

92 

55 
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29 
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91 

86 

5 

1 

15 
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42 

99 

91 

27 

■ 

16 

SW 
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47 

94 

67 

44 

17 

SW 
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29-95 

99 

90 

75 

18 
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29-64 
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42 

29 

80 
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19 

SW 

29^ 

29-45 

40 

29 

98 

10 

20 
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29-45 

29-16 

98 

29 

85 

5 

90-52 

28-87 

50 

21       79 
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Notes,— -Twelfth  Mo.  23.  A  thaw  p.  m.,  with  a  little  rain :  windy 
night.  24.  Dew  and  CirrosiratuSf  a.in.:  cloudy  at  intervala:  windy 
at  SW,  yet  it  froze  in  the  evening.  26*  Maximum  of  temperature  at 
9  a.  m.>  and  b^inning  to  rain :  much  wind,  especially  about  sunset. 
27.  It  is  said  to  have  lightened  much,  early  this  morning :  a  stormy 
day,  with  rain  and  snow.  28.  Temperature  at  the  minimum  at  nine: 
snow :  sleet :  rain.  29.  Temperature  at  maximum  at  nine :  a  little 
rain :  a  gale  through  the  night.  SO.  Fine  morning,  though  with  a 
pale  sky :  Cirroitratus,  coloured  at  sunset :  the  river  Lea  rose  higher, 

4 


Not tflr»  Ac.  (ewiUnyedJ. 

apparentlj  by  the  tidey  than  at  any  time  since  1809.    81 .  Hoar  froat  s 
a  fmen  mist,  with  Grrottrahu  above,  followed  by  a  fine  day. 

1816.  lint  Mo.  1.  Misty  air:  Chrostratut.  2.  Hoar  ftoet:  a 
fronen  mist,  depositing  much  rime;  the  middle  of  the  day  fine. 
3.  Fine  morning :  the  roads  icy,  it  baring  thawed  some  part  of  the 
ni^t.  4.  Hoarfinost:  Ctrrof^nrfitf  in  flocks :  a  breeze.  5.  Coloured 
sunrise:  fine,  with  Cirrostrahu.  6.  Maximum  temperature  at  nine: 
ckmdy :  the  wind  rising:  very  heavy  Cumviostrati^  after  some  rain: 
dear  windy  night.  7.  Minimum  of  temperature  at  nine:  elevated 
Grrosttaim  in  bars,  just  visible:  wind  and  cbuds:  a  lunar  halo, 
S.  Maximum  temperature  at  nine :  wet  morning.  10.  Much  doud, 
with  iVtmU  forming,  p.m.:  stormy  night,  11.  A  gale  through  the 
day  and  night :  much  evaporation  erident  in  consequence :  lunar  halo, 
IS.  Cirrotiratut  descending  from  above:  a  gale,  with  rain  after* 
13.  Faff  day.  14.  After  frost  in  the  night,  a  shower  early:  drizzling 
p.m.  15.  Overcast  with  Cirrottraius.'  rain:  dear  at  night.  16.  A 
slight  ground  frost:  large  Cumuli^  mixed  with  other  modifications, 
p.m.  whidi  going  ofi^,  showed  elevated  in  the  N  and  NE :  to  these 
succeeded  linear  Cirrif  filling  the  sky,  and  crossing  eadi  other  almost 
at  right  an^^ :  these  appearances  were  followed  by  a  most  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  in  the  night.  17.  Fair :  wind  at  n%ht. 
18.  Minimum  temperature  at  nine :  hoar  firost ;  misty  horiason :  Cirro^ 
cumulus,  followed  by  denser  clouds,  and  rain  at  evening.  19.  Maxi« 
mmn  temperature  at  nine :  very  misty :  at  noon  a  bank  of  dense  doudi 
of  various  modifications  in  the  S :  windy  at  evenmg :.  rain  in  the  night* 
to.  Fair  day.    21.  Wet  morning:  the  wind  SE. 

RESULTS. 

I 

Prevailing  Wind  SW. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height S0*52in. 

Least 28-87  in.  , 

Mean  of  the  period 29^15  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 50^ 

Least 21* 

Mean  of  the  period 36*52^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer  at  9  a.  m 79^ 

Ram 2-18in. 

TSUNSER  StOBM. 

A  few  daji  linoey  was  experieDced  audi  a  storm  of  thunder  atid  lightniogp 
at  Ouhuhataugh,  as  scarcely  ever  wu  known  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

(Pub.  Lspoia,  December  30.) 
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NoTE«. — ^Flrst  Mo.  21.  A  dripping  day.  22.  Nimbi  grouped  with 
other  clouds :  fine  at  midday.  23.  Overcast.  24.  Drizzling :  rain  in 
the  night.  25.  Overcast.  26.  The  same :  a  fog  on  the  Thames  ap- 
peared from  hence  to  be  a  dense  bank  of  cloud  in  the  liorizon :  a  litde 
rain  by  night.  27.  Fresh  breeze :  cloudy :  p.  m.  a  shower,  with  hail: 
night  frosty.  28.  Fresh  breeze:  driszling  rain:  snow:  fair  p.in. 
29.  Hoar  frost :  cloudy :  fair.  30.  Very  white  frost :  misty  horizon : 
sunshine  afler.  31.  As  yesterday,  a.m.:  at  noon  hygrometer  50^: 
the  dust  flies :  wind  SW  p.  m.|  with  the  usual  sound  for  rain. 


Kbt&i,  Ac.  (cm&mtd). 

Re0OBl  Mo.  1.  Hoar  ftotl:  fiiir.  9.  Ice  bow  about  two  inches 
lUckt  after  hoar  flroet,  a  mie^  thaw:  wet  and  windy  evening. 
9.  Fair :  inoialiiTe  on  the  outside  onlj  of  the  windows.  4.  Strong 
fcreeage  at  8:  miatj:  raiOy  followed  by  Cumtdus^  with  Cirrostraius. 
6,  Very  niaty :  the  tveeft  dripping.  6.  Small  and  heavier  rain  by  in- 
CerralB :  tieet  at  erenhig.  ?•  A  grie  from  NE,  which  came  on  last 
night,  has  brought  a  deep  snow :  snowy  at  interrcda  through  the  day, 
8.  A  smart  breeze,  with  clear  sunshine :  the  roads  sloppy  at  midday : 
sonie<KstaBt  deads  in  the  horizon  at  sunset.  9.  A  continued  sunshine 
prodneed  ttot  the  leaat  effcet  on  the  ice  to-day :  hj^ometer  at  8  p.  m. 
47^:  there  wes  a  asistbess  perceptible,  to  ascertain  height,  round  the 
honaoat  the  wind  a  gentie  breese.  10.  Far  remarics  on  this  night, 
mm  the  sequel.  11.  Hygrometer  as  yesterday  neaily:  sle^,  snow, 
rvdiasents  cf  hail,  in  minute  qmanttty.  1 J^  After  three  days  of 
'•ky  (a  little  Cirroitraku  excepted},  an  extremely  misty  air: 
dtfspeatideiids  followed,  and  a  few  dreps  by  inosoulation*  16.  Cirro* 
titwmhm  hi  iodts  a.  m.:  wind  dianged  to  8W,  tfiea  to  VW,  and  blew 
sliPMg  at  night :  hygrometer  receded  to  46^.  17.  Frost  on  the 
gsMuad,  Uron  evaporation  merely :  ihe  aar  by  two  thermometers  not 
m  3SP:  the  snow  mostly  gone;  but  a  very  thick  ice  remains  on 
I  CmmiiIIi'  rose  this  morning,  and  passed  to  large  spreading 
4.    18.  ObsottriCy  to  llie  NB :  snow,  p.  m.  which  mdted  in 


RESULTS. 

Wi^i]^  Northerly  and  Easterly. 

Baroaseter:  Gneatest  heigfat 9048  In. 

Least 28-90  iB. 

Mean  of  the  period €9*886  an. 

OmUeat  height. 4S^ 

LflVt -5* 

Jtfean.of  thepeEM 9S^ 

Mmm-ci  tkm  liygsouaater  at8  a.  m 81^ 

and  aaaked. snow 4^1  in. 


A  night  on  which  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  renuuns  for  some  bouia 
below  Z^o,  is^  in  this  dimate,  a  rare  occurrenoe :  probably  not  above 
five  of  them  fall  within  a  century ;  the  last  appearing  to  have  been  19 
years  ago.  It  is  observable  that  this  extreme  low  temperature  is  iiot» 
as  might  be  expected,  peculiar  to  long  pontinued  frosty  but  happens 
rather  at  an  interval  of  one  winter  after  such  a  season.  Such  was  the 
frost  of  179ir-5»  which  lasted  44  days,  one  whole  day's  remission  ex- 
cepted^ immediately  before  which  the  thennometer  had  descended  tei 
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—  2;  but  in  1796-7,  I  find  a  tonperatore  raeord^d  of  —  6, 5,  witli 
circumstaoces  that  iodicate  its  having  continued  beloir  Zero  (at 
some  hours.  Again,  the  character  of  the  winter  before  laftr  will  be 
fresh  in  remembrance :  the  minimum  of  that  season  appears  to  have 
been  not  lower  than  5°;  and  we  have  now  a  deprassion  reaching  to  -  5. 
I  do  noty  however^  lay  much  stress  on  this  anaiogyt  whieh  is  poimed 
out  rather  for  the  use  of  ftiture  observers. 

.  I  was  prepared  to  expect  the  intense  cold  of  the  night  of  the  9di 
to  10th  of  Second  month,  by  the  circumstaace  of  a  tempemlttve  of  7% 
(or  probably  5°)  on  the  night  before,  being  fdlowed  by.  a  dear  sky, 
with  the  wind  at  £,  and  fi  maximum  for  the  day  of  only  9Xf,  Eariy 
in  the  evening,  on  trying  the  experiment  of  placing  a  wet  finger  oa 
the  iron  railing  without^  it  was  found  to  adhere  immediately  and 
strongly  to  the  iron.  I  exposed  several  thermometers  in  different  ai* 
tuations.  At  8  p.  m,,  a  quicksilver  thermometer,  with  the  bulb  sup* 
ported  aiittle  above  the  snow,  stood  BtZero,*  at  11  p.n^  a  apirit 
thermometer  in  the  same  position  indicated  —  4;  the  former,  whkh 
had  a  pretty  large >ulb,  had  not  sunk  below  ^  8.  At^  half-past  7  a«  m., 
the  10th,  a  quicksilver  and  a  spirit  thermometer,  hung  o?er-<ii^t 
about  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  indicated  respeotiveiy  -«-  S»  and 
were  evidently  rising.  The  thermometer  netf  the  surfiMie  of  the  mamt 
had  fallen  to  — -  5,  and  probably  lower ;  but  at  the  usual  Jbeigbt  fifom 
the  ground  of  my  standard  thermometer,  the  temperature  was  aft  use 
time  below  —  5.    The  exposure  is  norths  and  very  open. 

From  8  a.m.  the  thermometer  continued  to  rise  steadily:  at  noon 
a  temperature  of  25^  was  pleasant,  by  contrast,  to  the  feding,  and  it 
was  easy  to  keep,  warm  in  walking  without  an  upper  coat.  Bven  at 
ZerOf  however,  the  first  impression  of  the  air  on  the  skin  was  not  dis- 
agreeable, the  dryness  and .  stillness  greatly  tending  to  prevent  that 
sudden  abstraction  of  heat  which  is  fdt  in  moist  and  quUddy  flosring 
air.  Early  in  the.  afternoon  the  wind  changed  all  at  once  to  SW; 
some  large  Grri^  which  had  appealed  all  the  day,  passed  to  Cirro' 
cumtdus  and  CirrosfraitUf  with  obscurity  to  tibe  south. '  I  now  con- 
fidently, expected  rain  (as  had  happened  in  fohaacr  instanoes),  but  was 
deceived ;  and  the  thaw  took  place  with  a  dry  air  for  the  most  p^rt, 
and  with  several  interruptions  by  night. 

During  these  two  days  the  barometer,  which  had  risen  rapidly, 
fluctuated  between  29*^  and  29*7  inches,  and  immediately  afterward 
resumed  its  course,  and  rose  at  the  same  rate  as  before.    ' 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  period  is  precisely  82^ ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  mean  tqpperature  of  each  of  three  similar  periods 
Of  frost,  comprehended  in  the  long  winter  of  1818-^,  does  not  vary  a 
degree  firom  82^;  though  preceded  and  followed  by  periods  which  re* 


NoTBty  kc.  (continued). 

•peelivdy  ezhiUi.a  mean  of  about  44**.    On  examinatiini,  I  pofceWe 
ttet  tbia  analogy  m^ht  be  axtemled  fuitier. 

.  Tbe  gale  at  N£»  with  wbiob  tbk  frost  came  in,  brought  with  it 
abundance  of  mow,  which  loaded  tbe  trees  to  their  tops,  and  weighed 
down  the  eroaller  shrubs  tor  the  ground.  The  peculiar  clinging  quality 
of  aoDoe  snows  merits  inquiry.  It  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  needly 
crystailvEed  texture,  aided  by  a  degree  of  moisture  attendmg,  whi^- 
afterwards  freezes  in  the  mass ;  but  as  light  volcanic  ashes  have  been 
found  likewise  to  possess  this  quality,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
pnrhapa  we  ought  to  attribute  something  to  the  electric  charge  with 
wiuch  each  of  these  light  bodies  arrives  at  the  earth.  The  seasonable 
oovering  which  snow  aifords  to  the  vegetable  idngdom  is  matter  of 
common  remark ;  but  it  is  not  so- generally  understood  in  how  great  a 
degme  the  very  circumstance  of  its  production  abates  the  first  rigour 
of  the  cold.  Just  before  this  snow  the  air  wm  extremely  moist ;  the 
SDmr  cleared  it  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  nearly,  of  water,  and  it  has 
sinee  indicated  considerable  dryness.  Now  it  is  quite  probable  that, 
tbe  wifour  which  afforded  this  water  was  found,  by  the  supervening 
NE  current,  diffused  in  our  local  atmosphere,*  and  by  it  decomposed. 
In  tliia  case  the  latent  or  conetUuent  heat  given  out  by  the  vapour  in 
poaaiiig  to  the  solid  state,  must  have  gone  in  great  part  to  raise  the  tern* 
pemtore  of  that  current.  Hence  a. considerable  interval,  oT gradually 
incmaaing  cold,  before  we  experienced  its  extreme  e&cts;  during 
wincfa,  too,  the  earth  got  proirided  with  its  accuitoaned  covering. 

After  a  copious  fiiU  of  snow,  an  observer  may  find,  in  the  scmery 
which  it  fisrms,  some  things  on  which  to  exercise  his  powers  of  re* 
flection.  The  pensile  drifts,  which  in  a  mountainous  country  are 
objects  of  just  alarm,  may  be  contemplated,  here,  to  discover  the  prin* 
dples  of  their  construction,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  rest  on  so 
narrow  a  base.  When  the  sun  shines  clear,  and  the  temperature  is  at 
the  aame^time  too  low  for  it  to  produce  any  moisture,  the  level  surface 
may  be  found  sprinkled  with  small  polished  plates  of  ice,  which  refract 
the  light  in  colours  m  varied  and  as  brilliant  m  ihose  of  the  drops  of 
dew.  At  sttdi  times,  there  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  borders  of 
firozen  pocds,  and  on  small  bodies  which  happen  to  be  fixed  in  the  ice 
and  project  from  the  surface,  groups  of  feathery  crystals,  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  of  an  extremely  curious  and  delicate  structure. 
Brom  the  moment  almost  that  snow  alights  on  the  ground,  it  begins  to 
undergo  certain  changes,  which  commonly  end  in  a  more  solid  crys- 
tallization  than  that  which  it  had  originally.  A  notable  proportion 
evaporates  again,  and  this  at  temperatures  far  below  the  freezing 
point.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  the  second  month  I  exposed  lOCX) 
jmina  of  light  snow»  spread  on  a  dish  (which  had  previously  the 
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lempeiititre  of  the  air)»of  about  gix  iadhei  jLiMwrtar.  hitkmllait 
afler  dark  it  lost  five  grains ;  In  the  swend^  ibur  gtaiat;  in  the  tfaM 
ii  acquired  a  ffain,  the  wisd  haffing  eheagedy  and  the  tettipeiataM-et 
which  bad  been  faKog  freia  S5^  indieieg  to  rise  agate.  Tbefayo 
grDmeter  was  at  SBT^  with  a  gentle  breeee  at  east  la  the  csearae  oC 
the  ttiglit  the  loss  was  about  60  grains.  This  efapovatioa  fieift  mow 
may  ?ery  well  mp^j  the  water  for  fenoing  those  thin  mirt8»  whtcb 
appear  ia  icteose  ftoift  i  and  the  slight  increese  during  a  part  of  the 
tioiey  in  this  experinKnt»  may  thi^w  light  on  the  formetioo  of  the 
secoedary  ioy  crystaUintioDS  abo? eHBaentkiaed.  It  appeara  thnfc  ttie 
air  in  a  stiU  frosty  night  becones  partiaUy  loaded,  either  with  ^icidla 
d£  iee,  or  with  partidea  of  wafter^  at  a  tcaspentara  bebw  f>otHii^» 
and  ready  to  becoan  solid  the  inoneBt  they  fod  a  siippert* 
the  rime  oii  tree%  whidi  is  found  to  aecamihle  chiefly  en  the 
wardddaaf  thetw%iaBdbranehca. 

As  to  those  Hiore  copioos  mistSy  of  the  iMCfieatkm  (Sitmhm^  whids 
accompany  the  setting  in  of  long  frosts^  I  ooaeeive  them  to  origiaafee 
in  part  from  the  ytt  onficozen  rivets,  and  other  waters,  near  whieh 
they  are  most  abaodsat ;  in  part  firem  the  moistare  of  the  earth  itself  i 
far  it  is  contraiy  to  egpeiieaoe  to  suppose,  that  the  frdtos  stale  of  the 
SHfffoce  can  prevent  the  ascent  of  vapour  from  the  potous  ieil  behnr: 
wbsdi  will  eontisioe  to  eioit  it,  uatil  its  temperature  becomes,  by  the 
gradual  penetration  of  the  frost,  neariy  en  m  level  with  that  af  the 
cold  air  then  eonstandy  flowing  over  it,  dmu^  too  geady  to  dispesae 
the  devd  fomied* 


The  snow  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  in  Scotland,  is  at  thb  time  of  a  greater 
depth  than  has  been  known  for  the  last  fiO  years.  Vast  flocks  of  grouse  have 
come  down  from  them  ibr  shelter. — (Pub.  Ledgeb,  February  S3.} 

Earthquakss  felt  at  Sea. 


Eitract  of  a  letter  foaa  Madeira^  dated  Fefaiaaiy  6^*-^  On  the  IstinsMM, 
dioat  19  o^dock  at  night,  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  lek  afl  over  tbe 
island ;  and  the  following  morning,  at  ibor  o'clock,  another  shock  was  fell.'' 

The  shock  of  an  earOiqiu^e,  which  we  latdy  stated,  was  ezperiaDced  at 
Xiiioa,  about  one  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  February,  was  repeated,  rather  mora 
slightly  at  seven.  The  first  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  from  two  and  a  hdf  ta 
three  minutes,  and  was  generally  and  regularly  felt  in  the  whole  city. 

February  37. — A  few  days  since  the  Ann  transport,  A.  Clarke,  master,  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth,  from  Antigua.  On  the  Sd  February  at  45  minutes  past 
11  a.  m.  being  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  latitude  of  Lisbon,  and  about 
IM)  miles  to  the  eastward  of  8t,  Mary^s  (one  of  the  Western  triands),  she  ez<* 
jpsritnced  the  shock  of  an  sarth^oake.    The  spot  predsdy  was  leag.  19^90*  WV 
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ktST^SO'N.  The  teasationpndooadwMwliiil  would  have  been  felt  bad  tba 
liap  toadied  the  grmmd,  or  ber  modem  been  impeded  by  a  strong  counter* 
OBflalabng  current  ^  tbe  meats  tiemUec^  aa  tbe^  wouU  preoedn^tneir  nnr 
over  die  rikip's  side.  The  ship  was  tbtown^ibfak,  with  the  smls;  and  the  lead 
Wing  thrown,  with  150  fathoms  of  line,  no  ground  was  touched.  At  twenty 
after  three  o'clock,  on  the  same  day,  she  experienced  another  shock,  which 
produced  the  same  seosaliona,  bat  in  a  much  less  degroe^  the  ship  was  then  im 
k)ag.  170  4'  W,  lat*  S9^  N ;  the  lead  was  agiun  thrown,  and  no  bottom  could 
bs  feimd  with  SOO  &thoms  of  Hne.  After  this  period,  until  three  o'clock  on 
the  fbliowing  morning,  the  Sd  instant,  severil  other  similar  convulsions  were 
fUt— bot  erery  successive  one  produchig  a  less  effect :  the  whole  nimiber  of 
diods  was  1$. 

£itiact  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Welsh,  of  the  Claudine,  arrived  in  the 
Downa  from  Bhitovia«— *'  On  the  9tb  of  Febmary,  off  St.  JiOchaertf  we  ex* 
pmaoed  i«ry  tempestnons  weather,  with  a  tremendous  confused  sea.  Tbe 
viod  shifting  from  SW  to  S£  and  N£,  with  constant  ligbtoing  and  heavy  fd^ 
Ob  the  10th,  at  faal^fsat  8  p.  m.  tbe  ship  then  under  reefed  fore-sail  and  main- 
itay^ail,  we  were  mudi  alanoDod  by  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake^  which 
laitad  four  or  fife  seconds.— (Pvb,  isBcsa.) 
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Notes. — Second  Mo.  20.  Light  clouds.  21.  Several  birds  sing: 
Cirrosiratus  beneath  large  Cirrus.  22.  Cloudy:  drizzling:  fair: 
windy.  23.  White  frost,  which  speedily  went  off:  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  dripping  mist  in  the  night :  Cirrocumultu :  fain  24.  Cirrus: 
Cirrosiratus:  cloudy:  hollow  wind.  25.  A  gale  from  SW,  with 
showers:  changed  to  NW  in  the  night.  27.  A  snow  shower  early, 
which  was  followed  by  sleet'  and  rain :  much  wind  in  the  night. 
28.  Light  CirrastrahUt  a.m.:  windy:  Cumulus  and  Cumuhstratus  suc« 
ceeded.  29.  Slight  hoar  firost:  faiTi  with  light  clouds:  hygrometer 
went  to  42^. 


KotBSy  &c,  (cantmiuij. 

Third  Mo«  2,  S.  Rain  at  iatvmJv.  4.  Cirrt,  a.  m.  coiuitting  of 
•treamen  raing  from  a  horizontal  base,  with  Cirrosiratus  below: 
heavy  clouds :  wind :  p.  m.  hail,  sleety  rain :  lastly,  upon  the  wind 
getting  somewhat  northerly,  a  heavy  short  storm  of  snow.  5«  Clear 
a.m.:  the  ground  crusted  with  yesterday's  snow.  6.  Various  modi- 
fications of  cloud,  a.  m.:  heavy  showers,  p.  m,  ?.  Cloudy :  some  rain,' 
a.  m.:  Nimbi.  8.  Rainy.  9.  Snow  storm ;  much  evaporation :  fair 
night.  10.  Fair.  11.  Stormy:  very  wet,  p.m.  12.  Temperature 
50^  at9  a.m.:- wind  and  rain.  13.  Much  wind:  rain  at  intervals: 
Nimbi.  14.  Wet  morning:  the  wind  SB:  stormy  day  and  night. 
15.  Much  wind:  rain,  p.m.:  calm  at  night.  16.  Hoarfrost:  fair: 
calm  I  hygrometer  went  to  45° ;  and  although  it  was  overcast  through 
the  day*  with  the  usual  indications  of  rain  in  the  sky,  yet  none  fell. 
17*  dtruif  with  other  light  douds,  a.m.:  wet,  p.m.  18.  Wet  morn- 
ing :  hollow  southerly  wind,  which  changed  to  N W,  with  NimU  at 
night,  and  blew  strong.  19.  A  raw  blustering  day,  with  much  eva- 
poration evident. 

RESULTS. 

PrevaQing  Winds  Westerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 8019  in. 

Least 28*90  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29  606  in. 

Thermometer:  Grreaf est  height 53^ 

Least 22° 

Mean  of  the  period 39*46** 

Mean  of  De  Luc's  hygrometer 72° 

Rain 2-49  in.; 

Chira^ter  of  the  period :  cloudy,  wet,  and  windy :  vegetation  has 
nade  but  little  progress. 

Earthquake. 

Olidaaday,  March  17,  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  a  fiolent  concii9sioa 
of  .the  Mflb  was  sensibly  felt  at  Doncaster,'  and  at  Bawtry,  BIyth,  CaritoD, 
Wpcksop,  Sbeffiekl,  Chesterfield,  Mansfield,  Nottingham,  Linooln,  Oains- 
boioogb,  l(c.—<Dovc ASTER  Paper.) 

On  Sunday  a  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  perceptibly  felt  ia  liuoola,  at 
about  ten  minutes  before  one  o'clock  in  the  day.  The  nndnlatioo  appe^^ed  to* 
be  from  west  to  east,  and  lasted  from  about  a  minute  and  a  half  to  two  raiontes. 
The  wind  was  at  the  time  SE,  cold,  and  with  every  appearance  of  rain.  Pit^ 
tares  and  othet  articles  hanging  on  the  walls  were  set  in  a  swinging  motion.  At 
Newark,  also,  and  the  'nelgbb<>aring  villages,  the  shock  was  Jistinctly  felt,  as 
wtU  as  at  Leicester  and  Loughburough.— (Stamford  Paper.) 
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; 

1816. 

Wkid 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Hygr.  at 

RaiD, 

SdMo. 

>*  Wttttm- 

Mux. 

M«B. 

Max. 

Min. 

9a.  B. 

Ac. 

L.Q.      MardiSO 

NW 

29-96 

29-91 

47^ 

32^ 

• 

» 

21 

E 

SOOi 

29-96 

48 

28 

22 

SE 

3(h20 

S0K)1 

53 

55 

70 

29 

E 

80-27 

80-20 

48 

84 

55 

24 

NE 

3(h27 

30O6 

39 

84 

55 

25 

NB 

SO08 

3Q-05 

41 

84 

d8 

1 

• 

26 

NE 

3014 

30O8 

42. 

S6 

60 

i 

27 

NE 

30-14 

30-10 

42 

S3 

62 

(TewM.             28 

B 

SO-12 

30-10 

42 

38 

53 

' 

1 

29 

E 

90*16 

80-12 

46 

92 

47 

SO 

E 

30-15 

80*12 

45 

25 

^1 

• 

SI 

SE 

30-15 

30-07, 

47 

26 

4th  Mo. 

AprU    1 

SE 

30-07 

29-80 

50 

29 

61 

2 

SE 

2979 

2975 

47 

29 

53 

S 

SE 

29-91 

29-79 

43 

27 

49 

4 

E 

29-97 

29-95 

51 

26 

60 

5 

Var, 

29-95 

29-58 

57 

29 

75 

^ 

SW 

29*56 

29-11 

55 

32 

55 

16 

IstQ.                  7 

W 

29<)3 

28-95 

49 

33 

60 

SI 

6 

NE 

29-16 

29-12 

48 

31 

62 

9 

N 

29-15 

2909 

46 

39 

65 

21 

10 

SE 

29^ 

29^ 

55 

35 

69 

_ 

11 

NE 

29^1 

29^ 

50 

38 

W 

58 

12 

NW 

i29-70 

29-61 

49 

33 

86 

S2 

Full  M.              IS 

N 

29-70 

29-49 

40 

24 

60 

_ 

14 

NW 

29-61 

29-49 

40 

28 

8 

15 

NW 

29-62 

29-55 

45 

82 

65 

16 

NW 

29*55 

29-38 

51 

40 

50 

1 

17 

NW 

29-52 

29-38 

56 

80 

59 

18 

SE 

29-64 

1 

29-48 

59 

as 

56 

1*55' 

30-27 

28*95 

59 

24 

60 

KoTiE3^— Third  Mo«  21.  Broase:  suoihine.  98.  Tht 
23.  About  ftuQset,  a  body  of  shaXiow.Cumulagtmlmf  m'A  an  alinipt 
boundary  fbcward,  adranoed  froa^  the  B.  84.  Cloiidjt  baocae. 
25.  The  same.  26.  The  same.  27.  Theaame.  28.  Breeze  atronger, 
UDileady :  Cumulus.  29.  Breeze :  Cumulus  passing  to  CumutostratuSf 
which  cleared  off  at  ni|;ht,  leaving  a  little  Cirrus  above.  SO.  Close 
CumidostratuSf  a.  m.  resembling  drapery,  as  frequent  in  cold  spring 
weather:  p.m.  more  open  sky.  31.  Large  CumuUt  a. m.:  wind  SE, 
gehtle:  the  temperature  was  45^  at  10  a.m.:  the  roads  are  now  dusiy 
to  an  extreme :  Cirrus  passing  to  Cirrottratui  at  evening. 

Fourth  Mo.    l.'Hoar  frost:  sunshine:   Cirrit   with  haze  abore. 


J 


KoTXV,  Ac.  fctmtinuedj. 

&  Cirrotirahu,  with  Cirrus t  breese  nmeh  stronger.    S.  Windy:  hoar 
irott:  Cirrus,  4.  Hoar  ftost:  sunshine:  Cirrus j  with  Cumulus:  drains 
emit  an  ofiensive  gas.    (This  is  a  very  common  circumstance  after 
long  settled  weather,  befiire  a  change,  and  depends  unquestionably  in 
great  neasiire  on  renewed  electrieal  aetion  on  the  general  surface.) 
5.  While  frost:  misty  iVora  the  N :  the  wind  NEi  sunshine:  at  night 
a  lo^ar  halo  of  the  largest  diameter :  Cirrostratus,    6.  The  higher  at«  ' 
mosphere  filling,  a«m.:  Cirrus,  Cirrocumtdus^  &&:  wind  N:  a  smart 
breeses  then  SW:  wind  and  rain  in  the  night.    7.  Dripping  a. m«: . 
sleet:  cloudy:  windy:  Cumulostrati,  succeeded  by  numerous  Mmiiy 
letting  fidling  showers  of  large  opaque  hail,  followed  by  rain :  three 
distinct  peals  of  thunder,  p.  m. :  one  N,  another  S,  and  a  third  near 
at  band,  with  lightning,    8.  Cloudy :  windy.    9.  Windy  at  N,  and  ' 
nore  so  in  the  night,  seemingly  from  the  westward :  rain.    10.  Cumu' 
hstratus:  some  dripping  t  rain  by  night.     11.  Obscurity  early  a.  m., 
with  CirrastriHus  beneath  to  B :  rain  and  wind  chiefly  from  the  NEc 
p.  m.  moderate  weather.    12.  Sky  as  yesterday,  but  the  Cirrostraius 
to  NE :  rain  at  mid-day :  in  the  night  a  gale  from  N W,  with  snow  for 
two  honrs.    IS.  The  high  ground  to  the  W  and  NW  is  white  with 
snow,  a.m.:  with  us  none  remains.    14.  White  frost  (8a.m.),  yet 
doudy  overhead,  and  a  group  far  to  the  N,  in  which  were  Ifimbi:  in 
an  hour's  time  this  group  reached  us,  and  we  had  showers  of  heavy 
granular  snow  by  intervds.    15.  Clear  morning:  dew:* fair,  though 
with  Nimbi  in  sight :  very  high  tides^  and  much  water  out  in  the 
marahei.    16.  A  moderate  gale  at  S  and  6Wj  some  rain  by  night. 
17.  Cloudy  a«m.:  calm:  mi}d.     18.  Cumulus^  Cirrus:  sunshine,  with 

cool  breeae, 

BESULXa 

Winds  for  the  most  part  Easterly^  non-eI«ctric,  keen,  and  drying. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height p 80*27  }n. 

Least 28*95  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-762  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 59^ 

Least 24® 

Mean  of  the  period  . . . . , S9*66® 

Meaa  of  De  Luc's  hygrometer  at  9  a.  m.     60^ 

Bain **••••• 1*56  in. 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  period  is  full  8®  lower  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  poriiom  of  1815.  It  has  accordingly  preseaUsd  a 
•triking  contrast  to  the  latter  in  its  e&cts  on  the  v^etable  kingdoms 
not  a  single  day  having  occurred  in  it  of  that  which  cultivators  ei9* 
phsitically  denominate  **  jgrowing  weather,"  when  a  moist  air  oo^ 
operates  with  a  rising  temperature  to  stimulate  vegetable  life,  and 
ariake  way  for  the  unfolding  of  its  producto. 
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Ml  Mo. 

1816. 

Wind. 

Prci 
Max. 

sure. 
Mln. 

Max. 

Min. 

Hygr.  at 
9a.in. 

Rain, 
&c. 

L.Q.         April  19 

SW 

30O3 

29-64 

sep 

28« 

52 

20 

S£ 

S0<>3 

29-68 

58 

36 

50 

21 

NE 

29-70 

29-68 

52 

44 

50 

22 

SE 

29-69 

29-65 

59 

51 

32 

r.'r- 

23 

E 

29-75 

29-69 

70 

43 

65 

2^ 

NE 

29-78 

29-69 

70 

42 

58 

25 

E 

29-99 

29-78 

68 

39 

46 

26 

NE 

29-99 

29-94 

68 

39 

61 

New  M.             27 

NE 

29-94 

29-81 

68 

37 

5Q 

* 

28 

SE 

29-81 

29-50 

68 

44 

56 

29 

W 

29-50 

29-44 

67 

47 

46 

— 

SO 

SE 

29-54 

29-42 

61 

36 

57 

S 

5tbMa. 

Mar   1 

SE 

29-66 

29-54 

62 

42 

2 

NW 

29-87 

29-66 

63 

34 

41 

— 

3 

NW 

29-93 

29-83 

59 

^ 

61 

18 

1st  Q.                   4 

SW 

29-96 

29-78 

54 

45 

60 

•» 

5 

NW 

29-80 

29-62 

61 

45 

75 

22 

«              f 

6 

SW 

29-86 

29-80 

58 

40 

60 

, 

7 

58 

45 

46 

i— 

8 

SW 

29-86 

29-44 

60 

39 

50 

9 

SW 

29-52 

29-40 

5S 

39 

60 

10 

54 

39 

63 

m^ 

FullM.               11 

NW 

29-40 

29-17 

54 

32 

- 

6S 

12 

NW 

29*49 

29-17 

49 

29 

53 

1 

13 

W 

29-75 

29-49 

57 

30 

53 

1 

14 

SE 

29-77 

29-75 

62 

37 

55 

5 

15 

SW 

29-78 

29-77 

64 

44 

74 

1 

16 

NE 

29-78 

29-64 

72 

49 

54 

1 

17 

W 

29-71 

29-64 

68 

38 

48 

18 

NW 

29-76 

29-71 

52 

72 

41 

28 

1-91 

30-03 

29-17 

54 

Notes.— Fourth  Mo.  19.  Cloudy  a. in.:  cool  drj  wind.  20.  Warm 
forenoon :  about  noon,  a  murmuring  S  wind,  with  traces  of  a  solar 
halo.  21.  a.  m.  Obscurity  above,  with  rudiments  of  the  Cumulut  be- 
neath it :  after  this,  thunder  clouds  in  the  S  horizon :  rain  followed 
these  appearances,  and  continued  during  roost  of  the  forenoon :  swal- 
lows appeared  to-day :  the  hygrometer  went  to  70®.  22.  Fine :  Cirrutf 
Cirrocumtdusy  &c.  23.  Very  fine  day :  blue  sky,  with  large  CwnuUf 
and  the  lighter  modifications  above.  24.  Warm  forenoon:  a  smart 
leasterly  breeze  p.m.:  the  hygrometer  went  to  35®:  Cirrus  predomi* 


NoTBS,  &c.  (ctrntiniied). 

Dated.  25.  Brisk  wind  at  NE  and  SE:  the  iky  clear  and  pale* 
26.  Fine  day :  steady  breeze.  27*  Much  dew :  clear  morning :  then 
CvmvlatirahtSf  with  a  breeze.  28.  Dew:  clear  morning:  Cirrottratus 
zppeaxed,  passing  afterwards  to  Cuntulostratus :  Bt  sonset.  Cirrus  ap- 
peared above.  29.  Little  or  no  dew:  the  sky  full  of  a  confused 
mixture  of  Cirrus^  CirrocumuluSf  &c.:  some  drops  of  rain,  followed 
by  more  in  the  night    SO.  Overcast:  dripping. 

Fifth  Mo.  1 .  Fair.  2.  Cloudy  at  intervals,  with  a  few  drops :  much 
CirroHraiut  to  the  westward.  3.  Rain  at  intervals,  chiefly  in  the 
night.  4.  Completely  overcast  a.m.,  with  Cirrostratus :  a  wet  day. 
8.  Very  rainy  p.  m.,  after  a  little  hail  about  noon.  9.  A  little  rain 
a.m.:  some  sunshine  p.  m.  10.  Bainy  the  whole  day.  11.  Fair  in 
Ae  evening.  13.  A  little  rain  p.m.  17.  Very  fine  day:  cool  even- 
ing.   18.  Fair,  but  cold. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Easterly  in  the  fore  part,  and  Westerly,  with  rain, 

in  the  latter  part,  of  the  period. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*03  in. 

Least « 29*17  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*686  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 72^ 

Least 28® 

Mean  of  the  period 50-83° 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 54® 

Rain 1*91  in. 

During  this  period  the  leafing  of  the  more  forward  trees  has  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  most  part,  under  the  retarding  influence  of  cold 
breezes.  Twice,  the  temperature  having  risein  for  a  few  days,  the  ac- 
cumulation appears  to  have  gone  off  in  local  thunder  storms.  In 
travelling  on  the  17  th  of  fifth  month  from  Bristol  to  Southamptan,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  from  a  convenient  distance,  the 
gradual  formation  and  discharge  of  a  prodigious  Nimbus^  forming  part 
of  a  aeries  of  clouds,  which  for  several  hours  continued  to  pour  a 
flood  of  rain,  accompanied  by  large  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  on 
the  country  about  Andover  and  Winchester.  As  the  sun,  which  was 
declining,  strongly  illuminated  these  clouds^  they  reflected  a  lively 
copper  tint  above  the  indigo  ground  which  marked  the  heavy  rain : 
the  electrical  light  which  fills  the  striking  cloud  at  each  discharge  was, 
therefore,  with  the  stroke  itself,  imperceptible :  but  I  assured  myself 
of  the  above-mentioned  eflfects  firom  sofaeequent  information,  as  we 
passed  over  the  tract  thus  plentifiiUy  irrigated. 
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5th  Mo. 

1818. 

WM. 

PrM 
Uax. 

lore. 

MiD. 

Ta 
Max. 

Mio. 

HyfT.at 
9li,toi. 

^ 

L.  Q.         May  19 

ME 

29-82 

29-76 

6^ 

85" 

49 

• 

'so 

£ 

29*84 

29-82 

65 

96 

51 

21 

NE 

29-84 

29-77 

62 

41 

48 

• 

^ 

NE 

29*82 

29-77 

66 

40 

■ 

2$ 

N 

29-82 

29-77 

65 

48 

60 

24 

N 

29-77 

29-75 

56 

50 

75 

^» 

25 

SW 

SOOS 

29-77 

62 

38 

70 

20 

26 

sw 

S0O3 

29-90 

66 

43 

45 

28 

New  M.              27 

NE 

S0O5 

29-90 

62 

46 

73 

^m 

28 

SE 

SO-12 

SO-10 

66 

51 

45 

29 

SE 

SO-10 

29-87 

69 

54 

SO 

NW 

29-87 

29-80 

67 

49 

31 

ME 

SOKX) 

29-80 

64 

46 

6th  Mo. 

June      1 

NW 

SOOO 

SOOO 

70 

55 

2 

NW 

SOOO 

29*90 

7« 

49 

ista            s 

NW 

80O8 

29-97 

65 

46 

4 

SW 

30O5 

29-90 

65 

50 

5 

NW 

29-96 

29-85 

67 

41 

•^ 

6 

NW 

29-90 

29-80 

64 

44 

38 

i— . 

7 

Var. 

29-76 

29-48 

61 

46 

45 

20 

8 

W 

29-40 

29-15 

62 

42 

58 

27 

9 

NW 

29-52 

29-35 

57 

87 

70 

1 

FuQ  M.              10 

NE 

29-86 

29-52 

58 

41 

47 

22 

11 

SW 

SOOO 

29-86 

65 

39 

47 

12 

SE 

SOOO 

29-97 

70 

37 

45 

IS 

SW 

29-97 

2991 

75 

54 

39 

14 

N 

29-91 

29-87 

5S 

48 

53 

8 

15 

N 

29-92 

29-86 

59 

44 

67 

16 

NW 

29-92 

29-92 

67 

36 

47 

SO-12 

29-15 

75 

35 

Si 

1-26 

NoT«8.<— Fifth  Mo.  19«  Hoar  frost  x  a  fine  daj.  20.  Clear  mora* 
iog.  23.  Cloudy  8.111.:  much  wind  at  N.  24»  Miaty:  Mnall  ram  at 
iatervals.  The  hygrometer,  these  two  days,  noted  at  7  a.  m*  25.  Over^ 
cast  a.  m.:  wind  at  SW:  rain,  evening  and  night.  26.  Ckmmimi  dood 
by  day:  Cirrosiratus  at  evening.  The  hygrometer  noted  at  faatffmt 
6  a.  m.  27*  A  wet  morning,  succeeded  by  dose  CttmuhthtOui  thnnigh 
the  day.    28-*>31,  indusire.    Fair  di^. 

SixUi  Mo.  2»  A  fine  breese :  large  Grri  and  CwimU.  dw  Grrs- 
jifwha  prevails,  with  a  cooler  atmosphere.  5,6.  Showery,  7«*-10.  Rata. 
12.  The  hygrometer  receded  to  SO^ :  Cmrmdiu  prevaled,  and  was  aac* 


NoTBSy  fta  (continued). 

cccdcd  by  CirruM  in  the  CTeaiag.  18.  Tbit  afternoooy  there  was  a  fine, 
bat  transient  display  of  Cirrocunndus :  in  the  N  and  NW  there  was  an 
obficority,  mixed  with  rudiments  of  Nimbi.  14.  After  a  warm,  still 
n^fat,  a  cold  blowing  day,  with  small  rain  at  intervals.  15.  Overcast, 
mill  CmtmUMir^me  cool  brease ;  in  the  evening  CimrwtraUu.  16.  A 
fine  day :  the  air  becomes  calmer. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  rather  Variable,  but  fbr  the  most  part  Northerly. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*12  b. 

Least 29-15  b. 

Mean  of  the  period €9*850  b. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 75® 

Least SS* 

Mean  of  the  period 54-15^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer  (for  20  days) . . .      52® 
Rain 1-26  b. 

The  character  of  thb  period  has  been,  on  the  whole,  ungenial ; 

tbongh  not  one  frosty  night  has  occurred,  yet  cloudy  weather,  with 

bligbting  winds,  mostly  predombated;  and  the  mean  temperature 

turns  out  neariy  5*  lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  portion  of 

1815. 

Cold  iv  Nobts  AMBaicA. 

A  letter  from  Quebec,  dated  Jane  10,  says — ^  We  had  a  &]i  of  snow  here 
on  the  8th  instaat,  several  inches  in  depth.  The  weather  is  still  cold,  and  it 
snows  at  btervals ;  the  trees-are  not  yet  ia  bloom,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant 
does  not  remember  sach  a  season.'' 

TbevB  has  not  been,  for  upwards  of  40  yean,  so  backward  a  season  known 
in  Nova  Scotia  as  the  present.  Altbou|^  now  b  the  middle  of  June,  but  little 
fagelation  has  taken  piaoe,  and  there  is  scarosly  any  seed  sown  in  the  ground. 
loe  was  Men  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  June,  in  the  harbour,  and  a  few  days 
since  snow  was  fidling  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry.. 

From  New  York  it  is  stated,  under  date  of  the  15th  of  June,  that  the  cold 
weather,  aad  twtn  frosts,  condnned :  b  the  upper  part  of  the  States,  large 
icicles  were  pending,  and  the  foliage  of  the  fbrssu  was  blasted  by  the  frost. 

(Pea.  Lanosa.) 

PaOM  A  F&IEND. 

WUndnglan^  Siate  of  IMamarty  Fifth  Maidk,  1817. 

**  Our  winter  has  been  extremely  severe.  It  is  supposed  to  have  equalled  in 
cold  and  duradon  the  winter  of  1779 — 80.  Our  thermometer  during  the  first 
and  second  months  was  often  near  cypher,  and  many  times  several  degrees  he- 
low  it.  I  think  it  was  twice  ten  degrees  below  0,  in  this  town.  In  New  Hamp- 
sfaive,  the  niercafy  fi«ze  in  die  buRh-^bp  thermometer  was  ccnseqtnmtly 
ikirty^ight  degrees  below  0.*' 
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6th  Mo. 

1816. 

Wind. 

Prea 
Max. 

sore. 
Mio. 

Max. 

np. 
Min. 

Evap. 

RaiD, 
Ac. 

L.Q.         June  17 

SW 

29^92 

29-82 

67^ 

48^ 

.... 

18 

sw 

29-88 

29-79 

71 

53 

36 

19 

w 

29-96 

29-88 

69 

47 

— 

\ 

20 

N 

29-96 

29-95 

74 

55 

25 

21 

NE 

29-95 

29-95 

71 

51 

— . 

22 

NE 

29-95 

29-94 

78 

53 

21 

_ 

23 

SW 

29-85 

29-82 

69 

50 

.^ 

1-06 

24 

NW 

29-97 

29-85 

63 

48 

— 

New  M.              25 

NE 

29-97 

29-86 

73 

56 

87 

26 

Var. 

29-60 

29-54 

70 

54 

— . 

2<^ 

27 

NE 

SOOO 

29-60 

63 

50 

-» 

28 

NW 

80O7 

30O0 

69 

47 

~ 

29 

Var. 

SO-08 

29*90 

78 

58 

39 

SO 

Var. 

29-90 

29-76 

76 

53 

16 

19 

7th  Mo. 

July    1 

NW 

29-80 

29-75 

63 

51 

— 

2 

SW 

29-84 

29-89 

73 

53 

.» 

— 

IstQ.                   5 

NW 

29-86 

29-84 

64 

50 

— 

IS 

4 

Var. 

29-75 

29-72 

65 

50 

44 

18 

5 

Var. 

29-88 

29-75 

66 

46 

«.- 

6 

Var. 

29-89 

29-75 

69 

56 

^^ 

— 

7 

S 

29-75 

29-70 

69 

52 

_ 

— 

8 

S 

29-70 

29-69 

70 

52 

45 

26 

Full  M.                9 

SW 

29-69 

29-66 

70 

51 

.^ 

— 

10 

SW 

29-66 

29-63 

73 

51 

— 

05 

11 

NW 

29-72 

29-66 

66 

54 

— 

— - 

12 

NW 

29-90 

29-72 

65 

48 

63 

— 

IS 

NW 

29-94 

29-90 

67 

49 

.— 

— 

14 

SW 

29-90 

29-69 

65 

58 

'_ 

32 

15 

SW 

29-69 

29-68 

71 

52 

— . 

12 

16 

Var. 

29-69 

29*66 

63 

52 

36 

77 

30-07 

29-54 

78 

46 

3-62 

5-13 

NoTJES.— >Snth  Mo.    23.  Cloudy  morning:  showery  day:  eyening 
cold.    24.  Cloudy  morning:   a  strong  cold  wind  from  the  NW. 

26.  The  early  part  of  the  morning  was  fine :  wind  NE :  changed  te 
SW  between  10  and  11,  and  began  to  rain,  which  continued  without 
intermission  all  day :  in  the  evening  and  night,  was  extremely  heavy. 

27.  Morning  very  much  overcast :  the  rain  fallen  from  nine  yesterday 
morning  to  nine  this  morning  amounts  to  2-95  inches,  a  very  unususl 
quantity  for  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  29>  30.  Foggy  mornings: 
overcast. 

Seventh  Mo.    1.  A  Stratus  on  the  marshes  at  night.    2.  A  little 


NofES,  &c.  (cofdinued). 

lain  about  10  p.  m.  4.  Showery  day:  some  hail  about  S  p.m.:  wind 
Tariable,  chiefly  S  W.  5*  Showery  morning :  the  day  fine.  6.  Morn- 
ing overcast:  heavy  dew.  8.  Showery  morning:  fine  day:  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  between  9  and  10  p.m.  10.  Showery  morning:  fine 
aftemobn.  12.  Cloudy .  morning :  squally  afternoon.  13.  A  heavy 
shower  of  rain  about  10  p.m.  14.  A  gentle  rain  nearly  all  the  day. 
15.  Rainy  morning :  showery  day.    16.  Very  rainy  day. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable :  for  the  most  part  Westerly. 

Barometer :  Gpeatest  height S0*07  in. 

Least 29*54  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*816  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 78^ 

Least 46P 

Mean  of  the  period 60*3^ 

Eviqporation . .  •  • « 3^62  in. 

Rain 5-13  in. 

Whirlwind. 

June  25.— At  two  o'clock,  being  a  still  sultry  day,  a  whirlwind  passed  over 
the  nursery  gn>und  of  Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  Edgeware-road,  which  lifted 
seven  lights  from  the  green^honses  and  carried  them  to  the  h«ght  of  the  highest 
ehiK4ree8;  each  of  the  lights  weighs  50  or  60  pounds  at  least.  At  the  same 
time  two  garden  mats  were  carried  to  an  immense  height,  so  that  the  eye  could 
not  dlstingoish  them. 

Snow  asMAiNivo  ok  the  Moi^taiits. 

The  Kendal  Chronicle  of  July  4^  says— ^'  A  traveller,  who  has  visited  tha 
lop  of  Hdvellyn  this  day,  brought  to  the  office  a  lump  of  snow  (rom  that 
•oBunit.  The  gentleman  Informs  as,  that  he  saw  three  or  four  patches  of 
sikow,  varying  in  extent  in  different  directions." 

On  a  hill,  the  property  of  Sir  A.  Ramsey,  in  the  parish  of  Fettercaira,  at 
die  distance  of  little  more  than  twelve  miles  horn  the  German  Ocean,  there 
was  a  remnant  of  a  wreath  of  snow,  which  measured  on  the  5th  July  five  feet 
deep  and  eighty  yards  in  circumference.— (Pub.  Ledger.) 

I  may  add  to  the  above  proob  of  the  coldness  of  the  higher  atmo- 
aphwe  during. this  summery  that  in  passing  through  Switzerland,  I  saw 
the  snows  of  the  preceding  wmter  lying  in  very  large  masses,  in  hol- 
lows on  the  chain  of  the  Juruy  and  on  the  Mole  near  Geneva,  from 
whence  they  usually  vanish  in  summer ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
new  snows  had  already  begun  to  fall  on  the  same  summits. 
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7th  Mo. 

1816. 

Winl. 

Pretiare, 
Max.     Min. 

Max. 

Dp, 

Min. 

Bfnp. 

Rain, 
&c. 

L.  Q.         July  17 

V*r. 

29^2SKB 

67- 

eo^ 

11 

18 

SW 

29-56 

29-48 

66 

51 

••<• 

p-«* 

19 

SB 

29^5 

29-55 

70 

58 

21 

20 

SW 

29-76 

29-57 

81 

65 

66 

-^ 

24 

SW 

29-78 

29-59 

70 

54 

— 

22 

SW 

29-79 

29-65 

70 

58 

— 

82 

23 

SW 

29-65 

29-65 

78 

65 

— 

.» 

NewM.              24 

Var. 

29*66 

29^ 

64 

52 

59 

45 

25 

NW. 

29-86 

29-66 

65 

54 

— 

05 

26 

NW 

29-95 

29-86 

68 

53 

^ 

... 

27 

NW 

29-96 

29-80 

64 

53 

^ 

• 

28 

NW 

29-80 

29-74 

64 

46 

*. 

■ 

29 

Var. 

29*74 

29-63 

63 

45 

— 

' 

SO 

NW 

29^ 

29*55 

64 

41 

25 

-. 

1st  Q.                SI 

NE 

29-65 

29-54 

66 

48 

10 

03 

8th  Mo. 

Aug.    1 

NW 

29-80 

29-65 

63 

49 

— 

— - 

2 

W 

29-85 

29-80 

67 

51 

— 

27 

S 

SW 

29-88 

29-85 

68 

49 

41 

4 

SW 

29-88 

29-85 

69 

47 

— 

5 

NW 

29-95 

29-80 

70 

51 

— 

51 

6 

SW 

29-97 

29-88 

68 

57 

28 

03 

. 

7 

SW 

29-88 

29-79 

70 

57 

-* 

-i— 

Full  M.                8 

SW 

29-79 

29-77 

74 

55 

— 

— 

9 

SW 

29^ 

29-79 

67 

53 

42 

— 

10 

NW 

90O6 

29-98 

65 

57 

.. 

-. 

11 

SW 

80O6 

30-06 

70 

67 

•« 

•* 

12 

NW 

S0O6 

30-00 

67 

56 

35 

26 

IS 

SW 

SO^Oi 

29-80. 

66 

52 

— 

14 

SE 

29-80 

29-58 

68 

58 

... 

08 

15 

SE 

29-59 

1 

29-63 

71 

56 

■ 

25 

09 

S0<)6 

29-46' 

«! 

41 

3-57 

Ml 

'     1 

i 

.. 

i 

1 

NoTBS.— Seventh  Mo.  18.  SquaHy  day.  19.  Rainy  morning: 
▼ery  boisterous  wind  all  day,  with  showers.  20.  Fine  morning. 
21.  Showery  day:  a  strong  breeze  from  the  SW.  24*  Wind  variable: 
▼ery  rainy  day:  some  thunder  in  the  afternoon:  a  Strattu  on  the 
marshes  at  aight.  25.  Foggy  moraiog :  a  Stratut  on  the  marshes  at 
night.  SO.  A  heavy  shower  of  min  between  1  and  2  p.  as.:  some  hail. 
31.  Very  foggy  morning:  a  thunder  storm  m  the  evenhig. 

Eighth  Mo.  2.  Showery  day*  5.  Foggy  mommg:  trees  dripping: 
some  thunder  ID  the  afteneiaim  t  veqr  ramy  aighu 


,  KoTBS^  ice. 

RESULT& 
Winds  Variable:  chiefly  SW  and  NW. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height S0*06  ip. 

Least 29-48  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*771  in. 

Thermometer:  Grreatest height -  81^ 

Least. «• 

Mean  of  the  period 60-4^ 

Evaporation S.57  m» 

£ain.« 241  in. 

Storms,  &c. 

Our  naral  column  this  day  bears  the  taped  of  wintei^-BtnmgpleSy  ships  on 
shore^  and  loss  of  ancborsy  are  rather  unusual  in  the  month  of  July. 

(Pub.  Lbdgebj  July  $4.) 

FfDm  aB  parts  of  the  country  we  hear  of  damage  done  by  the  late  storms, 
and  floods  occasioned  bv  the  heavy  rains. — (Pub.  Ledoeb,  July  96.) 

An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Martiniaue  on  the  15th  of  August,  wmch  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  and  being  unusually  se?ere,  excited  great  alana  among  the 
inhabitants.— (Pub.  LsDoaa.) 

BABfHQVAKa  IX  SCOTLAND. 

The  letters  and  papers  reoeiTed  from  the  North  bring  accounts  of  this  phe^ 
nomenon,  so  uncommon  in  our  country.  The  shock  appears  to  have  extended 
eifer  the  counties  of  Ross,  Inverness,  Moray,  Banfl^  Aberdeen,  Kincardine, 
Forftr,  Perth,  and  l^e ;  and  was  indistinctly  felt  in  £dinbui|^  and  Glasgow. 
By  all  accounts,  there  has  been  no  loss  of  lives,  although  considerable  damage 
to  piDperty.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  invemess,  dated 
Aqgnst  14 :— -^'  Last  night,  exactly  a  quarter  before  11  o'clock,  the  town  of 
InToness  and  the  surrounding  country  was  fearfully  shook  by  an  earthquake. 
We  fled  to  die  street,  where  we  found  almost  every  inhalatant;  women  and 
<lttldreo  screaming,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  naked.  Many 
fled  to  the  fleUs,  and  there  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night  Chim- 
ney tops  were  thrown  down  or  damaged  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  The 
Masco  Lodge,  occupied  as  an  hotel,  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  the  north 
stalk  of  the  chinmey  partly  thrown  down— one  of  the  coping  stones,  weighing, 
I  sbonld  think,  from  50lb.  to  6Qlb.  was  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a 
distance  not  less  than  60  feet.  The  spire  of  the  steeple,  which  I  think  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Scotland,  has  been  seriously  injured^  and  must  in  part  be 
taken  down.  The  spire  is  an  octagon ;  and  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  top, 
the  angles  of  the  oi^agon  are  turuM  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  square  or  flat 
aide  of  the  octa^,  immediately  under  it.  Notwithstanding  die  vast  quantities 
cf  tCones  and  bricks  that  have  been  thrown  from  such  a  height,  not  one  person 
hAS  received  any  hart.  I  have  only  frirther  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  attended 
with  any  of  those  phenomena  that  have  been  said  to  accompany  earthquakes. 
The  day  had  bean  heantiAd  and  serene,  and  still  continues  so;  no  agitation  or 
risiag  was  observable  in  the  river.  It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  ii^ 
countries  subject  to  these  awful  visitations,  the  mercury  suddenly  foils  in  the 
barometer :  this  I  instantly  attended  to,  but  no  alteration  whatever  took  place.** 

See  also  a  mo6t  circumstantial  account  of  this  earthquake,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  violent  on  record  in  this  island,  conunanicated  to 
jyr,  Thomson,  by  Tho.  Lander  Dick,  Esq.,  in  the  Annals  of  Fhllo* 
lo^hy,  vol.  viTi.  p.  fl84»  &c. 
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1816. 

Wiad. 
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Max.  1  Mim 

Temp. 
Mu.l  Mia. 

Hjf  r.  at 
Oa.  m« 

iUia, 
ftc. 

. 

L.Q. 

Aug.  16 

Var, 

29*84 

»9» 

66" 

■ 

62" 

17 

MW 

QCMM 

29^ 

61 

49 

21 

18 

NW 

80-15 

S9^ 

68 

61 

.«. 

• 

.          19 

NW 

80:16 

SQ-IO 

67 

U 

13 

SO 

N 

SO-IS 

30*10 

64 

48 

•». 

■ 

SI 

N 

30-18 

30-14 

66 

60 

mmm 

S2 

NW 

30-14 

30-10 

68 

6S 

17^  M . 

S3 

NW 

30-10 

80-10 

66 

56 

m^ 

•    1 

24 

NB 

30-18 

30-10 

70 

46 

• 

L^ 

95 

NE 

30-20 

30*18 

69 

44 

^ 

26 

NE 

30-18 

30*15 

67 

4^ 

, 

- 

87 

E 

30-19 

30-15 

66 

44 

SB 

E 

30-19 

30-17 

70 

46 

IstQ. 

S9 

NW 

30-17 

S»9* 

«* 

52 

SO 

NW 

29-95 

29*36 

61 

53 

23 

SI 

SE 

2946 

S9«d 

59 

46 

1-09 

9diMo. 

S«pt    1 

29-57 

29-22 

i9 

4Q 

92 

2 

NW 

29-67 

29-57 

56 

SOi 

S 

SW 

29^ 

89*33 

66 

4a 

■ 
1 

m^ 

4 

NW 

2949 

99-Sl 

69 

SI 

66 

•1. 

5 

W 

29*86 

29-40 

60 

40 

7» 

18 

FuUBI. 

? 

SW 

29-86 

29*79 

61 

60 

75 

» 

W 

29-79 

29*77 

67 

58 

68 

8 

SW 

29-77 

29-65 

65 

i**^ 

58 

9 

SW 

2948 

29*38 

60 

«♦ 

77 

55 

■ 

10 

SW 

29-80 

29*77 

64 

'0 

1    601 

la 

11 

w 

29-93 

^•80 

65 

48 

48 

12 

SW 

30-13 

29*98 

65 

41 

70 

IS 

30-13 

29*99 

66 

66 

70 

M9 

9040 

29*22 

70 

90 

NoTX3. 

.—Eighth 

MEo*    19< 

.  Cleu 

imorni 

iig>    fi 

».  A 

UUb 

nSa,m 

rao* 

ing.  24.  Cloudy  morniog:  smart  shower  at  noon;  a  considerablt 
appearance  for  thunder,  evening*  25,  iS^ntfui.*  fi^  sunset*  26*  Much 
diewt  a*m.:  cloudy.  28.  Foggy  tnoming:  fiurs  iSfniiNr.  29.  ¥eiy 
foggy;  fair.  30.  Cloudy  morning.  81.  Wet  morning:  stormy  ni|(fat, 
with  heavy  rain. 

Ninth  Mo.  (1.  This  was  a  ve^y  wet  day  at  AintR^)  2.  Hoar  frost 
this  morning:  there  is  said  to  haye  been  thick  ice  formed  ^  ser^ral 
pxposed  situations^  3,  Rain,  with  qmch  wind  in  the  n^ht  4.  A 
|iard  shower  of  hail|  followed  by  rain  aboi;^  nofinr   5*  W^  moraiitf ; 


ftir  dqr  after.  6.  Qoud^  a.  n^t  miitjr  to  the  S :  .orercatt  day. 
7.  Mazimum  of  temperatare  at  9  a.  m.:  fair  day.  8.  Fair :  wmd 
rinng  at  SW  in  the  evening,  and  NimU  about.  9.  It  began  to  raiii 
about7a.ni.  and  continued  tills  p. m.:  after  which  a  y^  stormy 
■ig^ti  the  low^  donds  movii^  much  faster  than  the  higher.  10.  Fair 
day.  II.  Much  deW :  fair:  Cirrocimttlui  for  two  days  past.  1%  Much 
d^w :  fair.  IS.  Dew :  muty  a.  in. :  a  few  drops  at  midday,  after  mndi 
dond  and  wind:  the  sky  at  sunset iq^peared  to  be  dearing  gradually. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable  in  the  fore  part,  Westerly  in  ihe  latter. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height. , S0'20  in. 

Least 29-22  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*872  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 70° 

Least Stf* 

Mean  of  the  period 55*29° 

Rain • S49in. 

The  two  preceding  periods,  with  io  much  of  the  present  as  is  com« 
prehended  in  the  Eighth  Month,  apply  in  point  of  local  circumstance^ 
to  the  sdte  of  the  Laboratory,  where  the  Observations  were  conducte<i 
by  my  friend  and  partner,  John  Gibson. 

During  a  tour  of  nine  weeks,  in  this  interval,  extending  from  Am^ 
sterdam  to  Geneva,  I  had  ample  occasion  to  witness  the  fact,  that  M 
excessive  rains  of  this  summer  were  not  confined  to  our  own  islands^ 
bat  took  place  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  From 
the  sources  of  the  Rhine  among  the  Alps,  to  its  embouchure  in  th^ 
German  ocean,  and  through  a  space  twice  or  thrice  as  broad  front 
east  to  west,  the  whole  season  presented  a  series  of  storms  and  inun* 
daUons.  Not  meadows  and  villages  alone,  but  portionil  of  dties  andl 
large  towns,  lay  long  under  water :  dikes  were  broken,  bridges  blown 
1^,  the  crops  spoiled  or  carried  off  by  torrents,  and  the  vintage 
rained  by  the  want  of  sun  to  bring  out  and  ripen  the  fruit. 

While  the  middle  of  Europe  was  thus  suffering  from  wet,  the  North 
fo/t  a  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  was  parched  with  drought,  and 
poblic  prayers  appear  to  have  been  ordered,  about  the  same  time,  at 
Dantzic  and  Riga  for  rain,  and  at  Paris  for  sunshine !  The  probable 
natural  causes  of  this  unequal  distribution  may  form  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  another  part  of  the  work :  it  would  in  this  place  be  prema* 
tore.  I  have  deduced  the  principal  part  of  the  evidence  respecting 
it  ftom  nomerous  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  weather  given  in  the 
pubHc  papers  during  the  snmmer  months. 
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SW 
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NE 
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■ 
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SE 
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60 
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68 

82 

NE 
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66 
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68 

SS 

N 
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68 

51 
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U 
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61 

51 

72 
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SE 
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67 
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N 
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48 

73 
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SW 
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29-74 

68 

56 

71 

0-54 

7 

£ 

29-87 

29-74 

59 

55 

85 

0-27 

8 

E 

29-95 

29-87 

66 

54 

80 

■ 

9 

E 

29-98 

29-95 

68 

55 

65 

— 

10 

NW 

29-95 

29-92 

65 

51 

64 

11 

NE 

30O6 

29-92 

60 

44 

69 

^. 

12 

S0O6 

80O4 

57 

47 

78 

.» 

IS 

30O4 

80O8 

55 

89 

65 

80-12 

29-82 

74 

89 

68 

M5 

Notes. — Ninth  Mo*  14.  The  sky  overcast,  with  numerous  beds  of 
CirrocumuluSf  which  at  sunset  changed  to  Cirrodratus^  and  became 
red.  15,  An  electrical  smell  a.  m.:  much  dew:  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  Stratus  in  the  night:  serene  day.  16.  Much  dew:  laige 
phimose  Cirri:  very  fine.  (A  dreadful  hurricane  at  GuadaiUmpe. 
Houses  were  levelled,  plantations  destroyed,  and  the  soil  driven  about 
like  dust  in  a  whirlwind.)  17.  Much  dew:  misty:  fine  day:  in  the 
evening  a  solitary  Cumulus  cloud  in  the  W,  spired  up  to  inosculate 
with  a  Cirrosiratus  above  it,  a  Stratus  at  the  same  time  appearing  in 
the  nicado^vs  nearer  to  us :  several  discharges  of  lightning  in  (he  NW 


.    NbT£0»  Ac  (conHmicdJ* 

foUoired  these  appeanneee:  the  beraBseter,  which  had  fidlen  a  little, 
now  rinng.    18.  Oveicast  fisy :  a  Utde  rain  perceptible  in  the  evenmg, 

19.  n&,  widi  a  grey  sl^f  and  a  few  distinct  ChrrodraH  beneath. 

20.  Grey  eky  a.  m.:  then  sunthiney  wilbabreese.  21.  Cloadya*m.: 
aonie  drying  at  midday :  fiar  evaniDg.  fi8«  CkMidy,  in  difierent  mo- 
difications. 2S.  (At  ParUf  abundance  of  rain,  with  a  S£  wind.) 
M.  Showers:  breeze  at  SE,  evening:  misty  air.  25.  Misty  to  S: 
fiur,  with  CumuUu  beneath  Cinoeumtiu$:  a  Stratus  at  night.  26.  Ysl^ 
lions  nodificationa  of  clond :  some  rain  in  the  night.  27.  Cttma/ny 
beneath  dmKwmidm.  28.  Cloudy  morning,  the  wind  increasmg  from 
the  westward:  ram,  middqr:  fair  evening.  29.  Wet  morning:  much 
wind  at  S  till  evening :  stormy  night.  SO.  Faur,  with  Cirroitrahui 
mnch  wind  in  the  night. 

^Tenth  Mo.  1.  Wet  morning:  much  wind:  lunar  halo  at  n^ht. 
2.  A  plentiful  dew:  doudy  afterward^  with  much  wmd:  driasling 
rain  at  intervals.  8.  Cloudy  a.  m.:  wind  N:  drizzling:  inthen%ht 
easterly,  with  misty  air.  4.  Overcast:  small  rain.  5.  Fair.  6.  Misty 
morning:  much  dew:  Cirrocumuhu  in  the  superior  stratum,  as  for 
aoine  dq^s  past  at  intervals :  rain  p.  m.  and  nig^t.  7*  At  twenty 
minutes  before  one  this  morning  a  loud  explosion  of  electricity,  whi^ 
kept  the  ground  in  a  sensible  tremor  for  several  seconds :  it  waa  fid-* 
lowed  by  thunder  in  long  peals,  and  vivid  lightning  to  the  south  and 
east  for  above  an  hour:  also  by  much  wind  and  rain:  the  day  was 
cUmdy  and  drizzling  after.  8.  Fair:  mostly  cloudy:  Siraiui.  9.  Cloudy: 
breeze  at  E:  large  Cirri:  a  few  drops  of  raint  a  well-formed 
moflfaroom  was  brought  me,  which  measured  twelve  indies  over  the 
crown,  and  weighed  twenty  ounces.  10.  Cirrocufmihu  above  Cumulus  s 
calm.    11.  Fair,  save  a  few  drops.   12:  Cloudy.    18.  Qou^:  breeze. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Banmieter :  Greatest  height 80-12  in. 

Least 29-82  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*840  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 74® 

Least 39^ 

Mean  of  the  period 55-9* 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer  at  9  a.  m 68^ 

Ram 285  in. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lloyd's  Agent  at  Gottenborgfa,  dated  the  9d  Oct,— 
<*  On  the  SOth  ult.  at  daylight,  it  came  on  to  blow  heaTv  at  WSW;  at  nine  it 
veered  to  the  W,  and  blew  a  tremendous  hurricane,  whic6  continued  till  almost 
4  p.m.7estardayy  when  it  moderated  a  little,  but  still  blew  a  gale  from  the 
wNW.    At  five  this  morning  it  abated,  and  now  blows  only  a  fresh  biveze.'^ 
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10th  Mo. 

1816. 

Wind. 

MUc 

Nre. 
Mto. 

Tei 
Mitt. 

Bilfi. 

togr.ai 

Rail, 

L.Q.          Oct.  14 

SE 

SO-18 

SOOS 

60° 

88^ 

88 

15 

SE 

SO'IS 

89^ 

57 

41 

82 

16 

SE 

29^1 

58 

84 

90 

.. 

1 

17 

v». 

89*72 

29«9 

n 

89 

9S 

12 

18 

NW 

»SB 

29-72 

58 

90 

rr 

19 

NW 

»S6 

89*56 

56 

41 

78 

17 

New  M.             20 

W 

29-58 

29*52 

50 

89 

60 

21 

Var. 

29^3 

29-61 

49 

40 

55 

... 

22 

NW 

29*89 

29-63 

54 

80 

86 

5 

t 

2S 

V«r. 

89^ 

29*74 

4d 

80 

80 

21 

8 

8974 

89Hbl 

52 

84 

65 

10 

25 

SE 

29*53 

29*30 

54 

29 

95 

44 

26 

SE 

29*62 

29*59 

53 

37 

95 

ist  Q.                27 

E 

29*59 

29*57 

58 

46 

67 

28 

E 

29*55 

29*51 

58 

88 

T2 

29 

SB 

89*51 

89*15 

56 

42 

88 

•-. 

80 

SE 

29*16 

8909 

57 

42 

90 

37 

81 

S 

29-25 

29*16 

55 

89 

88 

19 

nth  Mo. 

Nor.    1 

Var. 

29-32 

29*25 

53 

82 

95 

— 

2 

S 

29*22 

29-17 

47 

SS 

94 

81 

• 

8 

8W 

29*63 

29*82 

48 

S6 

85 

11 

4 

NE 

29-63 

29-68 

51 

44 

86 

19 

FuUM.               5 

SE 

29-62 

29*86 

53 

40 

85 

11 

6 

Var. 

29-33 

29*29 

50 

86 

90 

«« 

7 

N 

29*45 

29*29 

41 

20 

^. 

8 

SW 

29*45 

28-87 

43 

24 

90 

34 

9 

8W 

29*80 

28*72 

47 

84 

88 

10 

NW 

29*70 

29*30 

34 

20 

66 

.» 

11 

V^. 

29*88 

29*03 

44 

26 

78 

54 

80-13 

28*72 

60     20 

81 

3*54 

NoTKS.-^Tenth  Mo.  14.  Much  dew  these  two  mornings  past: 
gossamer.  15.  Dew:  somewhat  misty  air,  with  an  electric  odour: 
sunshine.  16.  Misty:  the  trees  dripping :  calm:  then  sunshinCt  with 
a  breeze  at  SE,  and  CumuU^  &c.  17.  Morning  overcast:  nun  by 
nine :  rainbow :  drips  at  intervals :  fair.  18.  Fair:  a  fine  breeze  through 
the  day :  twilight  pale  orange,  with  Cirrostratut,  19«  Wind  and  ram 
in  the  nighL  20.  Cloudy  day.  21.  Obscurity  to  the  S,  indicating 
rain  there :  afler  dark,  a  flash  of  lightning  to  the  SE,  with  a  small 
meteor.  22.  Rain  a.  m.,  succeeded  by  a  fair  day  and  night.  S3.  Hoar 
frost:  clear  a.m.:  fine  day.    24.  Cloudy:  windy  at  S:  welev9ttBi|: 


» 

dear nigiit  8&  Cloiidy:  wmif  al 8fii  very  wet,  p.  m.  26.  Misty 
numimgt  fkir  day.  27«  Various  douds:  ftir.  28.  Otercast,  with 
ObfvU9Uii^9:  dear  night.  29.  Very  heavy  dew :  misty  at  night,  with 
a  Nmiu^  tp  the  S W.  80.  Baiqy.  SI .  Mis^ :  dose,  electric  air : 
saia,  p.BL  and  evenii^. 

BleventhMo.  1.  Misty  a.m.:  C^^muhiirahis^  Nimiitt^  a  little 
rain.  %  M^ty  iporoing;  mi^^ch  ruin  this  day*  and  nig^t:  hail, 
d.  Mis^  a«ix^:  &ir  day ;  wet  evenings  4.  Cwmdotirahus  small  rain. 
6.  tfin^  mik  o^her  dcwdSi  7.  Spgmt  Ihis  morning  in  the  hi^h  lands : 
sboiireiv  with  hail :  snow  again  at  night.  8*  Very  white  frost :  mach 
smoke  and  dond  afccomolated  over  the  9ity:  cloudy  evening:  the 
Cirrotircii  apf^eared  convergent  tp  the  rising  moon :  in  the  night  the 
tempen^ure,  irtiic^  1^  not  passed  SS?  iix  the  day,  advanced  to  4S^j 
with  much  wind  and  rain  from  the  sofolhward.  9.  JFair  morning: 
squally,  p.  m.:  after  dark  a  small  meteor  and  lightning  to  the  S,  in 
which  direction  Nmhi  were  visible  at  smiset.  10.  Snowy  looming: 
^lear  day:  |h^  hygrometer  receded  to  ^,  11.  Clear,  a.tti.:  wind 
NW:  the  grpj^n^  cnistpd  over  with  spyne  snow,  which  fell  last  night: 
a  bank  of  c^vds  iQ  the  8W,  and  some  attaauated  Cffros^ro^t  aloft :  at 
night  rain :  the  iif  iad  mlent  al  SW. 

« 

RESULTS. 

Prevailoig  M^ds  S(E  and  NW. 

Parofnatec:  6rea^stli9%^ • .80*18  m. 

I-eost 28*72  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-512  in. 

Ther^oometer :  Greatest  height W* 

Least 9XP 

Mean  of  the  period  ••.«.. 48*12^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer  at  9  a.  m 81^ 

Hain 8*54  in. 

The  barometer  has  been  thronghout  misteady,  and  its  oscillations 
towards  the  end  considerable,  chiefly  in  depression.  Bight  days  only 
were  without  rain. 

The  city  of  CkuUr  oa  Wednesday  (NoiesBibsr  0),  at  nooo,  neariy  en- 
velop^ in  darkness;  osodfes  or  lamps  weie  obliged  to  he  lighted  in  all  the 
houses ;  this  was  sucosaded  by  a  slii^t  showier.  On  Thursday  suoosssive  ftUa 
of  bail  and  rain  took  place ;  on  Friday  the  finest  was  nnconuBody  severe^  and 
on  Sunday  the  snow  which  fell  was  above  two  £»et  deep  in  the  streets. 

An  article  fW>m  RochelUf  of  the  14th  >iovember^  stipes,  that  a  tempest  oc^^ 
coired  on  the  Freuch  coast,  in  the  night  of  the  1  Ith  and  18th  instant,  which 
occasioned  many  shipwrecks.    Wind  first  N,  then  SS£.— (Papsbs.) 
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UtbMo. 

1«16. 

Wind. 

Pressure. 
Max.  1  Min. 

Temp. 

Max.)  Mia. 

Hygr.MRaiii, 

L.Q.         Nov.  IS 

NW 

29-70 

29-23 

5Sf 

38° 

69 

.    1 

13 

W 

29-68 

29-64 

56 

39 

75 

■ 

1* 

w 

29-64 

29-44 

45 

27 

63 

IS 

NW 

29-79 

29-44 

37 

28 

67 

1« 

NW 

9(HM 

2978 

38 

28 

65 

17 

SW 

8(HH  129-68 

48 

28 

70 

.      18 

sw 

29-75 

29-68 

47 

32 

90 

7 

• 

New  M.             19 

SW 

29-93 129-75 

46 

39 

93 

20 

'  s 

3(H)0 

29-97 

51 

87 

95 

• 

91 

SE 

29-97 

29-78 

44 

29 

76 

S9 

s 

29^8 

29-75 

38 

96 

68 

33 

K£ 

29-89 

29-74 

33 

17 

67 

24 

NW 

29-93 

29-89 

30 

18 

82 

" 

25 

SE 

29-93 

29-88 

40 

25 

90 

^ 

l8t<t                26 

N 

30-22 

29-93 

42 

30 

98 

41 

•     27 

W 

80^ 

80-29 

45 

82 

96 

28 

NW 

SO-iS 

80-30 

44 

32 

80 

29 

N  . 

80-56 

30^ 

44 

SO 

.98 

SO 

N 

30-62 

30-56 

38 

SO 

77 

ISkhMo. 

Dec.   1 

NW 

30-62 

30-40 

36 

25 

78 

1 

2 

W 

S0-S5 

30-83 

38 

28 

73 

3 

E 

30-35 

30-32 

40 

82 

92 

Fan  M.     '          4 

E 

30-32 

30K)8 

42 

36 

91 

' 

•  J 

SE 

29-52 

29-45 

43 

96 

80 

11 

6 

SW 

29-45 

29-55 

40 

29 

68  ' 

21 

7 

SW 

29-52 

29-47 

39 

27 

75 

18 

•  8 

SW 

29-69 

29-52 

37 

25 

95 

— 

9 

w 

29-55 

29-46 

42 

27 

95 

17 

•10 

Vmr. 

29-25 

29-20 

46 

35 

88 

IS 

.11 

•                                                                    * 

NW 

29-36 

29-25 

40 

27 

77 

30-62 

29-20 

.56 

17 

81 

1-29  j 

Notes. — Eleventh  M9.,  .12.  Windy.  13.  Strong  breese:  ion* 
shine:  tnuch  water  out  in  the  marshes.  14»  15.  Breezy:  tun  and  doods. 
16.  Slight  hoar  frost.  17.  Cirro^ra/i  at  a  great  elevation,  in  which  a 
solar  halo  appeared  for  an  beur  or  two,  a.n].  18.  Ma&iintim  tempera- 
ture at  9  a.  m.:  #iadjKx  otcreaet:  dripping  foranoon.  19.  The  H" 
omal  tamperattire  disturbed  by  the  sokr  eellpee  (of  which  see  the 
perticulari  in  the  Note).  20.  Fair  at  2  p.  no.:  Cumulostrati  formed 
rapidly,  and  passed  off  at  a  great  elevation,  the  wind  veering  S. 
21.  FUr:  rather  windy*  22.  Cloudy  a.m.:  steady  breeze :  p. m.  C«* 
muH.     33.  Cloudy:  steady  breeze.     24,  A  serene  sky.     25.  Hoaf 


Notes,  &c.  (cwUinuedJ. 


ftott,  die  third  mornittg :  of^canty  witb  Cirrostraiui  and  hazes  rain 
al  nigfau  26*  Very.iniaty  a.  m.:  Cirrostrahu  sweeps  the  groand: 
rain.  27.  Moch  Cirrosiraiuif  especially  to  the  N,  of  ddicate  tex- 
ture: lair  day;  28.  The  sky  was  so  completely  shrouded  in  a  Cirro- 
sirahUf  without  the  smallest  opening  to  admit  the  sun's  rays^  that 
from  nine  to  three  the  temperature  did  not  ascend  2^ :  at  sunset  the 
sky  cleared  pretty  suddenly,  showing  red  Cirri  above  for  a  considerable 
time :  the  lower  air,  which  had  been  transparent,,  now  filled  with  mist. 
29.  Misty  a.m.:  calm:  very  bright  sun  at  midday:  lunar  halo. 
SO.  Hoar  frost :  breeze :  >yery  fine  day. 

Twelfth  Mo.  1.  Cloudy  morning.  2.  Lightly  clouded.  S.  Misty 
by  CirroshratuSf  soon  after  sunrise,  during  which  a  hoar  frost  formed: 
grey  lofty  sky.  4.  Grey:  little  wind.  5.  Idem:  the  lunar  eclipse 
not  visible  for  douds :  much  wind,  with  rain  after.  6*  F!ne«  7.  Very 
fioe  day:  but  stormy  at  night.  8.  Rain^  the  middle  of  the  day: 
clear  night.  9.  Very  white  frost  a.  m.,  and  rime  on  the  shrubs :  Cir- 
rosiraius  floating  at  an  elevation  of  two  oc  three  yards :  the  temperature 
rose  quickly,  and  it  rained,  p.  m.  and  night.  10.  Fine  day,  witk 
Cirrus  and  Cirrastratus :  wet  and  stormy  fore  part  of  night.  1 L  Fair: 
at  sunset  a  lofty  and  wide-spread  Nimhus  in  the  NW  at  10  p.  m.:  a 
bright  shooting  star  to  the  W:  some  large  flakes  of  moist  snow  in  the 
night. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable  and  moderate  till  after  the  Full  Moon. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height , 30*62  in. 

Least i.. . . ..  • 29^  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*866  in* 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 4. . .      56^ 

Least  .^ '. 17® 

Mean  of  the  period 35*80® 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 81^ 

Sain   1*29  in. 

The  rain  (ell  at  three  distinct  intervals,  and  chiefly  by  night,  in- 
creasing greatly  each  time  in  quantity  and  continuance. 


The  atmosphere  was  so  darkened  yesterday  morning  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
meUt>poUs  by  the  thick  fog,  combined  with  smoke,  that  in  some  parts  it  ap- 
peared like  a  cloudy  night.  In  the  neighboarhood  of  Walworth  and  Camber- 
weD  it  was  so  completely  dark,  that  some  of  the  coachmen  driving  stages  were 
obliged  to  get  down  and  lead  their  horses  with  a  lantern. 

(Etehiko  Mail,  Naven^ter  21.) 
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Notes,  Ac.  (continued). 

The  imrernett  Joohwly  of  NovemWr  17, 8aj»-— ^  Tlie  wiater  has  oonmtoced 
with  a  sevvritj rnlmost  beyond  ezanipie:  frott,  tain,  and  tnow  have  been  ai* 
moBt  inoesaant  daring  the  last  week}  and  the  graaler  piopoctioB  of  oora,  stttt 
uncut  or  in  atooks,  has  safiered  material  injor j.  We  regret  to  say,  that  several 
lives  have  been  los^  A  fostboy  of  Beonet's,  coming  from  the  south,  was 
obliged  to  leevp  his  chaise  oi^.  ths  road,  and  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the 
lights  shown  fronx  the  windows  of  Mojhall,  which  he  reached  nearly  in  a  frozen 
state.  The  obvioiu  advanti/^e  qf  keeping  lighis,  in  Uonrnf  nights,  in  the  mn- 
dow$  of  housei  in  the  country,  has  thus  been  illustrated,^ 

The  winter,  it  appears,  has  set  in  with  extreme  severity  in  the  interior  of 
the  Continent.  At  Augsburg,  on  the  lOdi  of  November,  the  eclipse  of  the 
•un  vras  entirely  obscured  by  a  fall  of  snow,  which  commenced  at  seven  o'clock 
:Ui  the  moniag,  and  lasted  tiU  noon.  The  gronnd  was  covered  with  snow  a 
loot  in  depdL  There  was  a  great  ML  of  snow  at  Frankfort  on  the  same  day, 
and  Reaumur's  theimometer  showed  at  from  9  to  10  deg^tees  below  the  frtesiog 
point. 

Meteob. 

The  meteor  lately  seen  at  Glasgow,  was  also  visible  at  Perth.  It  nude  its 
appearance  in  the  SW,  in  the  form  of  a  small  star,  and  gradually  increased  in 
magnitude  tillit  reached  the  aeoith,  when  it  subtended  an  angle  neariy  equal  to 
that  of  the  fall  vpoofi.  In  shape  it  resembled  a  paper  kite.  After  passing  the 
seaith,  it  again  seemed  to  diminish  in  size,  owin|^  no  doubt,  to  its  gradually 
receding  from  the  observer,  till  its  altitude  was  equal  to  about  30^,  when  it 
eaq>loded  like  a  sky-rocket.  The  report  of  the  explosion,  which  is  described  as 
more  tremendous  than  the  noise  of  the  loudest  thunder,  reached  the  ear  about 
three  minutes  after  the  meteor  vanished,  so  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  40 
miles  distant,  and  probably  about  97  miles  above  the  surfoce  of  the  earth. 
From  the  various  particulars  collected  concerning  it,  its  diameter  must  have 
been  about  240  yards.  The  light  which  it  yielded  was  very  considerabte,  being 
soflBcient  to  render  the  smallest  objects  visible.— (Pub.  Ledgeb,  December  13.) 

Influence  of  a  Solar  EcUpee  on  the  Diurnal  Temperature* 

The  radiation  from  the  sun  is  so  manifestly  the  cause  of  a  diurnal 
elevation  of  temperature  on  the  earth,  that  in  a  considerable  eclipse 
of  that  luminary  we  ought  to  expect  some  diminution,  for  the  time, 
88  well  of  its  heating,  as  of  its  iUuroinating  effisct ;  but  I  do  nol  know 
that  any  one  has  yet  submitted  this  consequence  to  the  test  of  ob- 
servation by  the  thermometer.  In  determining  to  do  this,  I  thought 
it  right  to  have  a  proximate  standard  wherewith  to  compare  the  re* 
suits  I  might  obtain ;  and,  therefore,  although  the  day  was  by  no 
means  so  favourably  for  the  purpose  as  some  prece4ing  clear  ones,  I 
caused  a  number  of  observatioiia  to  be  taken  of  the  progress  of  the 
diurnal  temperature  on  the  IStb  of  the  eleventh  month ;  and  devoted 
the  forenoon  of  the  I9tb,  on  whiph  the  eclipse  of  the  suu  took  pkoe, 
to  asimilaT  investigation  by  myself. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  very  minutely  to  detail  the  observations  of 
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the  ISth,  whicbi  as  well  as  those  during  the  eclipse,  were  made  widi 
the  Six's  themometer  which  I  coDstantly  use.  At  6  a.  m.  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  4/CPf  the  sky  bang  overcast  with  Cirroaraius  clouds 
pretty  close  and  dense,  and  a  steady  breeze  blowing  from  SSW.  At 
6^  45%  and  for  half  an  hour  after,  tho  temperature  did  not  exceed  41^. 
At  7^  45*,  the  sun  being  up,  it  was  42^ ;  and  from  this  time  to*ll^  it 
advanced  (with  some  interruption,  but  no  depression  intervenhig)  to 
47*.  In  the  interval  before  noon  occurred  a  depression  of  half  a 
degretf  whidi  being  over,  the  temperature  attained  its  maximum  for 
the  day,  of  47*5%  at  half-past  twelve.  During  the  time  there  fell 
about  0-07  inch  of  rain.  The  afternoon  was  fair,  the  temperature  de- 
scended more  rapidly  than  it  had  risen,  and  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
night  (as  it  appears)  touched  upon  32^. 

A.  M.  EkvetUh  Mofi/A,  19.    Day  of  the  Edipse. 

A.    m.      Ther. 

6  30  —  35^    Temperature  going  down,  havmg  risen  some  degrees 

in  the  night :  dawn  of  day  perceptible :  light  Cir* 
rostraitu  clouds,  with  a  gende  breeze  at  SW. 
Barometer  29-68  in. 

7  0  —  34*5  Day  Breaks.    Barometer  29^9  m. 

7    20  -—  34     Breeze  increasing :  a  veil  of  clouds  above,  passing  off 

with  a  definite  edge  to  N£,  but  leaving  detached 
streaks  below. 

7  42  —  33     Barometer  29*72  in.    Sun  not  yet  visible^  being  hid 

by  a  low  mist. 

8  0  —  34     The  sun  has  been  some  time  shining;  but  is  now 

among  tliin  streaks  of  cloud. 
8    20  —  35     The  sun  among  streaks  of  cloud,  the  disk  scarcely 

visible ;  so  that  the  commencement  of  the  edipse 
was  not  observed. 

8  45  —  36     The  sun  still  behind  a  light  skreen  of  CirrostrahiSp 

through  the  interstices  of  which  the  disk  is  at  times 
distinctly  seen  eclipsed.    The  thermometer  now 
ceases  to  rise. 
S    55  —  The  temperature  now  begins  to  decline,  although 

there  is  less  cloud  than  heretofore. 

9  0  — -  35*5  Barometer  29*75  in.:  but  hesitating,  as  if  it  would 

fall. 
9    15  i..  35     A  somewhat  thicker  bed  of  cloud  now  coming  over 

the  sun  increases  the  obscurity  of  the  eclipse,  which 
is  yet  not  very  considerable.    There  is  perhaps  as 
much  Ughi  as  when  the  sua  was  90  rain.  high. 
2  sS 
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h,  m.      Ther. 

9  20  -—  The  thermometer  now  tends  to  rise  again. 

9  SO  —  S5'S^  Barometer  29^7  in.  Cloudiness,  by  C{rro«^ahi«»  be- 
coming general. 

9  45  —  37      Eclipse  visibly  going  off. 
10      0  —  38 

10  15  —  39      The  clouds  again  lighter. 

10  30  —  40     Near  the  termination  of  the  eclipse. 

10  50  »-  41      Barometer  stationary:    wind  more  to  the  W:  the 

clouds  thicken  again. 

11  5  —  42 

11  40  -*  43      The  clouds  tend  to  form  Cumtdosiratus. 
p.  M. 

12  20  —  45     Barometer  rising. 

1  30  —  45     In  this  interval  the  temperature  has  fallen  half  a  de« 

gree»  and  risen  again :  as  it  did  yesterday  an  hour 
earlier. 

2  0  — .  46     Temperature  the  same  at  this  hour  yesterday :  cloudy. 

3  0  —  46      Idem. 

4  0  —  44     Barometer  29*80.    No  rain  or  strong  wind  has  oc- 

curred  during  the  observations. 

The  foregoing  observations,  I  presume,  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
The  temperature  on  this  day  was  falling  (as  is  commonly  the  case) 
before  sunrise ;  presently  after  which  it  began  to  rise.  This  effect 
continued  until  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  became  inter- 
cepted, when  it  fell  again,  to  near  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  (by  my 
watch,  which  had  not  been  adjusted),  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
went  off*,  resumed  its  former  movement,  rose  steadily,  and  attained  its 
maximum  at  nearly  the  same  degree  as  the  day  before,  though  later 
in  the  afternoon.  Had  the  elevation  proceeded  from  8^  45"  to  9^  15", 
at  the  rate  which  it  had  assumed  previous  to  this  interval,  the  tempera- 
ture at  9*  15",  instead  of  35^  would  have  been  38**,  and  the  progress 
of  the  diurnal  elevation  would  have  been  still  more  uniform  than  the 
.  day  before ;  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  greater  uniformity  of 
the  sky.  Now  as  the  depression  coincides  sufficiently  with  the  time  of 
the  sun's  being  under  eclipse,  and  as  no  other  disturbing  cause  is  ap- 
parent, we  may  conclude  that  there  resulted  from  this  cause  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  diurnal  accumulation  of  heat  at  the  place  of  observation, 
the  amount  of  which,  at  s»  or  eight  feet  from  the  surface,  was  equal 
to  3®  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


Since  these  Observations  were  published  (in  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy), I  have  met  with  the  following  passage,  in  an  '*  Observation 
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of  the  Solar  Eclipse,  April  1,  1764,  by  Dr.  John  Bevis."  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  abridged,  vol.  xii.  p.  US.  ''A  full  digit  of  the 
sun,  or  more,  renudned  uneclipsed.  The  day-light  was  but  incon- 
siderably diminished.— Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  placed  without 
door  to  the  north,  stood  at  S(fi  when  the  eclipse  began,  and  Jell  but 
ene  division  xohile  it  lasted** 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  thermometer  has  been  heretofore  re- 
sorted to  on  this  occasion,  and  with  a  result  which  agrees  very  well 
with  the  present;  the  depression  in  our  own  case  being  but  one  degree^ 
and  the  digits  eclipsed  nine. 

In  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  observed  at  Edinburgh,  by  Colin 
Maclaurin,  the  middle  of  the  time  being  about  half-past  S  p.  m., 
February  18,  17S6-7,  the  observer  remarks,  '<  It  was  very  cM  at  this 
time;  a  little  thin  snamjell,  and  some  small  pools  of  water  in  the 
college  area,  where  there  was  no  ice  at  two  o*clock^  tverejrozen  at 
four^^-Some  curious  gentlemen  found  that  a  common  burning-glass, 
which  kindled  tinder  at  S^  59*,  and  burned  cloth  at  4*"  8",  had  no 
effect  during  the  annular  appearance,  and  for  some  time  before  and 
after  it."     Idem.  viii.  171. 

The  Moon  on  this  occasion  was  scarcely  to  be  discerned  on  the 
middle  of  the  sun's  disc,  without  the  help  of  a  dark  glass :  and  with 
glasses  it  appeared  much  smaller  than  it  should  have  done,  their  re- 
spective apparent  diameters  considered.  The  moon  therefore  stops 
fewer  of  the  sun's  rays  than  previous  theory  would  suggest:  or  it 
collects  and  sends  forward  into  the  shadow  a  portion  of  those  which 
would  otherwise  be  only  tangents  to  its  orb.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
ilhimination  thus  passes  by  the  obstacle,  so  must  the  heat  likewise. 
We  wai^t  still  the  observations  on  a  delicate  thermometer  during  a 
total  edtpse,  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  fiiHy  the  power  of  the  moon 
to  intercept  our  heat. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  in  the  observations  of  the  Lunar  period 
to  which  these  notes  are  ann&\ed,  we  have  occasion  to  see,  on  two 
Dearly  successive  days,  the  still  greater  effect  of  a  complete  skreen  of 
doud  in  stopping  heat  (Eleventh  month,*  28,  Note)^  and  of  the  smoke  of 
the  ci^  in  brisging  on  darkness.*— Sec  the  note  under  the  Results. 
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NoTe8,---Twelfth  Mo.  12.  A  vet  day  after  a  froity  Bt^ht:  the 
fore  part  of  this  night  a  violent  storm  of  wind  fran  tbe  ifWCwud,  tke 
barometer  rising  fast.  18.  Calm  a.  m.,  with  a  tarbid  sky :  about  noon 
a  clap  of  thunder  foUowed  by  some  heavy  sweeping  hail.  14.  The  day 
fine,  with  Cirrus:  after  dark,  the  sky  being  suddenly  overcast,  the 
wind  rose  to  an  excessive  degree  of  violence,  with  rain :  the  barometer 
had  fallen  since  noon  rapidly^  the  minimum  (which  is  also  the  lowest 
point  for  the  year)  occurred  very  early  in  the  morning  of  15.  During 
the  storm  in  the  night  I  was  twice  sensible  of  a* tremor  of  the  earth, 
distinct  from  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and  lasting  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  minute.    This  I  found  reason  to  attribute  to  (be  shock  of  electrical 
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dkehaigeii  as  I  found  it  lia4  thundered  twice  about  the  time.  15.  A 
gde  B.  m.,  with  clouds :  the  day  ine,  and  windy  afterwards.  16.  Hoar 
iirost:  fkir,  with  Cirraitraim:  at  night  n  smaU  meteor  moving  east- 
ward.  17.  Wet  a.m.:  the  wind  SE.  18.  The  wind  passed  by  W  to 
Ny  and  gradually  rose  to  a  moderate  gale :  a  few  drops  about  noon. 
19.  ¥^d  inclining  to  NE,  a  stiff  breeze :  snow  p.  m.,  part  of  whicli 
lay  on  the  ground.  20.  A  brilliant  evening  twilight,  which  was  re- 
flected by  a  haze  in  the  eastern  sky.  22.  Clear,  save  a  little  Cirro- 
Miratui:  wind  gentle  and  variable.  2S«  AiVInd  rising  a.m.|  the  air 
turbid :  sleet  and  rain  followed,  with  a  windy  night.  25.  Very  fine 
day,  the  barometer  nearly  quiescent  at  29*72  till  evening :  at  niglit 
the  wind  rose,  and  was  boisterous  till  the  morning.  26.  Much  rain, 
in  squalls,  p.m.:  a  lunar  corona  at  night.  27.  Nimbi:  the  sun  set 
fiery  red,  and  much  enlarged:  windy.  28.  Hoar  frost:  fair  day: 
n^ht  very  tempestuous,  with  rain  from  the  southward,  which  began, 
with  the  rise  of  the  barometer,  at  10  p.  ra.  29.  Wind,  followed  by 
drrocumuluSf  and  a  calm  night.  30.  A  very  wet  day  and  night. 
SI.  Misty:  little  wind. 

1817.  First  Mo.  1.  Windy  :  wet  p.  m.  2.  Fair:  at  5  p.  m.  hy- 
grometer 65^,  and  the  moon  ydlow :  notwithstanding  these  Indications, 
tliere  fell  much  rain  and  snow  after  it  in  the  bight.  3.  Fair  day,  save 
a  slight  shower:  the  night  (after  bright  moonlight)  very  stormy, 
with  rain.  4.  SmaU  driving  rain:  at  night  aOfOtfaer  gak  of  wind. 
5*-7*  Much  the  saaM  aUemations  as  for  several  preceding  day& 
&  Veiy  while  rimes  ousty  about  noon:  Cirrcsiralus^  9.  The  wind 
has  now  gained  the  £,  having  gradually  shifted  round  by  N :  hoar 
firost :  misty  air. 

RESULT& 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*58  in. 

Least 28-58  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*649  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 52^ 

Least liP 

Mean  of  the  period 36*10" 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer • 83^ 

Rain 5*61  in. 

The  wind,  though  chiefly  westerly,  has  been  very  variable  in  di- 
rection, and  equally  so  in  force ;  presenting  a  succession  of  heavy 
gales,  with  intervals  of  frost  and  rain.  This  enormous  quantity  of  rain, 
being  itoice  as  much  as  usually  constitutes  a  wei  moon  in  this  part  of 
the  idand,  had  the  usual  eftct  of  inundating  the  low  lands  to  a  great 
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extent,  eqiecially  when  met  by  the  spring  tide  after  the  full.  By  a 
mark  preserved  at  the  Laboratory,  however,  I  find  that  in  the  inun- 
dation of  1809,  the  river  Lea  rote  15  inches  higher  than  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

Hambubgh,  December  13.-»It  has  blown  a  hurricane  hero  the  whole  of 
this  day. 

December  15.— A  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain  rag^  during  the  whole  of 
last  night  in  Parte,  and  did  considerable  damage. 

January  3, 1817. — ^The  accounts  from  Holland,  of  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
are  depIoraUe :  the  winter  season  seems  to  have  set  in  with  heavy  rains,  and 
in  consequence  almost  all  the  rivers  and  canals  have  overflowed  their  banks. 

(Papeks.) 

Soot  on  Snow. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  flakes  of  soot  which  are  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  snow,  and  remain  there  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays,  die* 
appear  aflei^  some  hours,  leaving  a  cavity,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
visible  and  clean.  There  is  therefore  probably  a  real  oxidation  of 
the  carbon,  after  which  it  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  in  the  way  in 
which  the  colouring  matter  of  doth  is  destroyed  in  bleaching. 

Leechxs  Unhurt  bt  Frost, 

Among  the  cold-blooded  animals  which  resist  the  offsets  of  a  low 
temperature,  we  may  reckon  the  common  leech ;  which  is  otherwise 
interesting  to  the  meteorologist,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  habits  and 
movements  under  different  states  of  the  atmosphere.  A  group  of 
these  animals,  which  I  left  .accidentally  in  a  closet  without  a  fire^ 
during  the  frost  of  1816,  not  only  survived,  but  appeared  to  sufier  no 
injury  from  being  locked  up  in  a  mass  of  ice  for  many  days. 
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PREFAGE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME, 


JL  HE  Map  of  my  subject  being  at  length  delineate<!7 
the  reader  has  it  in  his  power  to  survey  it ;  which  he 
may  do  either  in  detail^  in  the  several  divisions  of 
Temperature,  &c.  which  follow,  or  6rst  as  a  whole^  in 
the  Summary,  where  it  is  treated  in  the  order  of  the 
months  and  seasons.  On  turning  p  Vjer  the  work  now 
that  it  is  about  to  be  completed,  at  press,  I  am  sen- 
sible of  some  imperfections  in  the  arrangement; 
which  might  have  been  made  more  easy  for  the 
reader,  and  the  text  less  interrupted  by  results  in 
fibres,  had  the  whole  been  reserved^  till  now^  un- 
printed.  The  few  points  of  theory  which  1  have 
introduced  here  and  there,  might  likewise  have  been 
embodied  in  a  preliminary  dissertation ;  the  want  of 
which  will  be  scarcely  supplied,  to  some  readers,  by 
the  summary  above  mentioned.  My  principal  apology 
must  lie,  in  the  want  of  a  good  model,  for  a  design  so 
nearly  novel  in  character :  to  which  may  be  added  a 
strong  inducement  to  print  the  several  parts,,  as  they 
were  digested,  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference.  In 
attempting  to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  method  the 
great  mass  of  ob^^ervations  before  me,  I  was  not  sel- 
dom in  the  case  of  the  traveller  in  a  South  American 
forest,  who  is  obliged,  even  where  others  have  gone 
before  him^  to  cut  his  way  at  every  step  through  a 
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tangled  thicket*  If  the  vUta  be  in  any  degree  thus 
opened,  those  who  may  follow  will  scarcely  grudge 
the  labour  of  smoothing  asperities,  filling  up  chasms^ 
and  making  plain  the  road  to  the  science.  With 
regard  to  mathematical  discussions,  with  which  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  some,  to  have  inter- 
spersed the  work,  I  think  it  right  to  avow,  that  a 
limited  education  in  that  branch  of  science  has  left 
me  unqualified  to  furnish  them  :  and  possibly,  to  men 
capable  of  applying  them  to  the  test  of  sound  theory, 
the  simple  c^^a  derived  trom  observation  may  prove 
as  acceptable,  as  a  splendid  series  of  ready-made 
demonstrations.  One  thing  the  reader  may  rely  oii-^ 
that  much  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  plain  ciilcu- 
lations  which  were  continually  required  to  bring  out 
my  results.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  remark,  that 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  incline  to  take 
up  the  subject  only  in  parts,  the  Index  has  been  made 
copious  and  minute,  to  a  degree  which  on  any  other 
consideration  would  haVe  been  quite  superfluous. 

The  result  of  my  experience  is,  on  the  whole,  un- 
favourable to  the  opinion  of  a  permanent  change 
having  taken  place  of  later  time,  either  for  the  better 
or  the  worse,  in  the  Climate  of  this  country.  Our 
recollection  of  the  weather,  even  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  years,  being  very  imperfect,  we  are  apt  to  sup* 
pose  that  the  seasons  are  not  what  they  formerly 
were ;  while  in  fact,  they  are  only  going  through  a 
series  of  changes,  such  as  we  may  have  heretofore 
already  witnessed,  and  forgotten.  That  the  shorter 
periods  of  annual  variation  in  the  mean  temperature, 
depth  of  rain,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  year,  which 
will  be  found  exhibited  in  this  volume,  may -be  only 
component  parts  of  a  larger  cycle  is,  however,  very 
possible.    Otherwise,  considering  that  the  changes. 


eonseqoeni  on  the  dearkig  of  woods^  culture  and 
draiimge,  with  some  other  leas  obrious  effects  of  an 
increased  population^  have  probably  by  this  time 
contributed  their  utmost  to  its  improvement,  I  should 
venture  to  suppose,  that  our  Climate  is  likely  to  re« 
main  for  ages  what  it  now  is ;  and  further  that,  in  its 
great  leading  features,  it  dififers  little  from  what  it 
was,  when  the  present  elevation  of  these  islands  above 
the  sea  was  first  established. 

Having  despatched  the  few  remarks  of  this  kind  that 
were  left  for  a  preface,  I  may  now  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  scientific  reader  for  some  thoughts  of  a 
more  important  nature.  In  the  introduction  to  my 
earliest  published  observations  (in  1807)  I  find  the 
following  remarks  on  the  end  and  object  of  such  en- 
quiries. ^'  Every  correct  register  of  the  weather  may 
be  considered  as  intended  for  two  purposes :  first,  as 
a  daily  record  of  the  phenomena  regarded  as  passing 
occurrences ;  secondly,  as  a  continued  notation  of 
fiicts  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  and  from  which 
he  may  deduce  results,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  seasons.  Thi« 
application  of  the  subject  it  is  desirable  to  encourage : 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted^  that  from  views  less  limited 
we-  should  draw  conclusions  less  partial  as  to  tt^se 
changes,  and  instead  of  that  scene  of  confusion,  that 
domain  of  chance,  which  as  comaionly  seen  they  pre- 
sent, we  should  discover  a  chain  of  causes  and  eflects, 
demonstrative  like  the  rest  of  creation,  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Author.''  Athenaeum, 
vol.  i.  p.  80.  I  should  indeed  regret  the  many  hours 
of  leisure,  which  I  have  since  bestowed  on  this  pur- 
suit, could  1  not  persuade  myself^  that  these  antici- 
pations are  Ukely  to  be  ih  some  measure  fulfilled: 
that  Meteorology  will,  by  future  observers,  at  leasts 
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be  rescued  from  empirical  mysteriouftien^  and  tha 
reproach  of  perpetual  uncertainty;  and  will  contribute 
its  share  to  the  support  of  a  proposition^  so  well  iilus* 
trated  by  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  scienct^ 
that  the  ''  Almighty  hand^  that  made  the  world  of 
matter  without  form^  hath  ordered  all  things  in  mea- 
sure and  number  and  weight."  Wisd.  xi.  17,  20.  Or, 
(to  use  more  modern  terms)  that  the  Creator  has^ 
even  in  the  course  of  the  winds  and  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  adapted  the  means  to  the  end^ 
that  amidst  perpetual  fluctuations,  and  occasioned 
tremendous  perturbations,  the  balance  of  the  great 
machine  is  preserved,  and  its  parts  still  move  in  har- 
mony :  each  returning  season  verifying  the  assurance 
given  to  mankind  after  the  deluge,  '^  While  the  eartk 
remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat» 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease/'    Qen.  viii.  22. 

I  have  occasionally  observed  with  regret,  in  the 
writings  of  men  of  science,  the  continuance  of  a 
phraseology  which  I  would  gladly  see  exploded; 
which  is  unmeaning  in  itself,  when  strictly  examined^ 
but  tends  directly  to  evade  or  weaken  the  force  of 
some  important  truths  upon  the  mind — a  mode  of 
expression  by  which  Nature,  personified,  is  made  to 
do  every  thing,  while  the  Great  Author  of  nature  it 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  Surely  no  well  ia«- 
formed  mind  can  now  imagine,  that  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  which  we  contemplate  in  Natural  philo- 
.sophy,  could  ever  arrange  and  move  itself;  that  the 
material  world,  in  which  we  dwell,  and  over  which 
we  ourselves  have  such  dominion,  was  originally  pror 
duced  without  design  or  impulse — or  that  it  is  with- 
out beginnings  and  will  never  have  an  end  I 


The  fading  leaves  of  the  tree  which  I  now  behold 
from  my  window  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
have  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  their  elements  will  have 
mingled  in  part  with  the  soil,  in  part  with  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  in  the  nature  of  vegetable  matter  thus  to 
decay,  when  separated  from  the  unknown  principle 
which  gave  it  organization.  In  a  few  months,  other 
leaves,  now  concealed  in  the  buds,  together  with 
other  branches^  will  have  unfolded  themselves,  adding 
to  the  total  bulk  of  the  root,  stem,  &c  which  now 
compose  the  tree.  It  is  the  nature  of  trees  thus  to 
increase  in  bulk,  and  extend  their  parts,  by  assimi- 
lating to  themselves  the  elements  contained  in  the 
earth  and  air.  The  tree  with  its  new  set  of  leaves 
will  however  be  the  same  tree,  though  it  will  have 
changed  a  part  of  its  substance  :  this,  indeed,  it  has 
been  doing  ever  since  it  first  sprouted  from  the  seed. 
The  tree,  then,  was  in  the  seed  before  it  grew ;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  System  of  nature;  and  the  best  account 
we  can  give  of  its  origin  in  common  language  is,  that 
it  is  the  nature  (natura :  that  which  we  expect  to  be 
brought  JortK)  of  the  seed,  thus  to  germinate  in  the 
moist  earth,  and  of  the  tree,  thus  set  growing,  to  in- 
crease to  perfectioa;  and  lastly,  to  form  in  itself 
other  seeds,  capable  under  circumstances  which  will 
always  occur  in  the  course  of  Nature  (natura  rerum  : 
that  which  from  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  sea- 
sons, we  expect  will  be'  the  concurrence  of  events)  to 
continue  the  species. 

In  this  account  of  some  familiar  natural  efi*^ts,  the 
word  nature  has  been  used  in  its  proper  acceptation  ; 
in  the  sense  which,  unless  I  am  greatly  misled  by  its 
etymology,  the  inventor  of  the  term  intended  for  it. 
But  were  I  now  to  proceed  to  say  that  all  this  takes 
place,  because  Nature  thus  works,  or  because  she 
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wills  it^  it  would  be  but  to  run  away  fixm  a  plaia 
fnd  positive  account  of  the  matter^  already  on  record^ 
to  a  notion  which  is  at  best  very  obscure  and  indeA* 
iiite.  I  might  indeed  imagine  tlie  existence  of  a  power 
or  principle,  distinct  from  Omnipotence,  and  super- 
seding the  necessity  of  creation  and  Providence,  sub- 
sisting in  matter  from  all  eternity,  and  manifesting 
itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  operations — ^I 
say  I  might  choose  to  vnagine  this,  but  1  could  never 
demonstrate  or  render  it  probable.  I  should^  .tbea^ 
have  nothing  solid  to  oppose  to  the  positive  authentic 
histoi-y  of  the  matter,  which  is  this.  That  '^  in  th# 
begiiming"  (of  the  system  of  nature  as  we  now  behold 
it)  "  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth" — thnt 
among  other  provisions  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of 
the  future  inhabitants.  He  caused  the  earth  to  brings 
forth  ''  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  wltiose  seed  was  in  it- 
self, after  its  kind."  From  which  '^'  beginning/'  by  a 
succession  of  effects,  which  we  can  investigate  and 
comprehend  (though  the  created. principle  of  vege- 
table life,  immediately  acting  on  matter  to  produce 
them  be  hidd(ni  from  us)  the  "  kind"  or  species  has 
been  continued  to  this  day. 

Divine  revelation  was  alone  competent  to  furnish 
us  with  just  conceptions,  on  points  of  knowledge^ 
neither  attainable  by  the  observation  of  nature^  nor 
demonstrable  by  just  inference  from  its  phenomena: 
and  without  this,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  energy,  pervading  and  governing 
matter,  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  man.  We 
have  accordingly  in  the  book  of  Genesis  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  Nature,  which,  while  it  stoops  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ignorance  of 
physical  science,  is  yet  fraught  with  the  substance  of 
the  sublimest  truths  that  are  attainable,  in  the  sincere 
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and  discij^lined  pursuit  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  for . 
us,  then,  who  are  privileged  with  the  greater  light, 
ID  addition  to  the  better  use  of  the  less,  consequent  oh 
the  experience  of  ages,  reverently  to  acknowledge, 
oil  proper  occasions.  Him  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  both  ;  rejecting  the  subterfuges  formerly  employed 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  refined  and  sceptical  phi- 
losophy, by  men  who /eft  their  ignorance,  while  they 
pleased  themselves  with  a  parade  of  words :  men, 
\?hose  business  it  seems  to  have  been,  not  so  much  to 
discover  Truth,  as  by  placing  things  in  every  possible 
light,  in  speculation,  to  prepare  a  language  for  the 
use  of  those  who  should  afterwards  be  permitted  to 
unfold  its  mysteries.  But  even  they  did  not  always 
grovel  thus — Seneca  could  say,  '*^  Nihil  est  aliiid 
Natura  quam  D£us,  et  divina  quaedam  ratio,  toti 
mundo  et  partibus  ejus  inserta."  In  which  again 
(for  Seneca  was  contemporary  with  Paul)  we  may 
trace  the  reflected  image  of  revealed  truth  :  "  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made — even  His  Eternal  power  and  Godhead." 
Rom.  i.  20. 

The  penmen  of  Holy  Scripture  were  not  qualified 
to  instruct  mankind  in  natural  philosophy  —  nor  was 
this  their  business :  but  to  inculcate  the  more  simple 
and  important  truths  of  Divine  origin.  They  teach 
Wisdom :  and  while  they  do  this,  they  often  allude  to 
creation,  to  Providence  and  nature,  in  terms  worthy 
of  their  inspiration,  and  of  the  subject.  The  laiter 
part  of  the  Book  of  Joby  in  particular,  abounds  in 
these  allusions :  with  one  of  which,  appropriate  to 
our  subject,  I  shall  close  tliese  remarks ;  "  Whence 
then  Cometh  Wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place  of  un- 
derstanding?—  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof. 
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and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof :  For  he  looketh  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  seeth  under  the  whole  hea* 
ven ;  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds ;  and  ho 
weigheth  the  waters  by  measure. — When  he 'made  a 
decree  for  the  rain^  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of 
the  thunder :  then  did  he  see  it  and  number  it ;  he 
prepared  it,  yea  searched  it  out.  And  unto  man  he 
said^  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  Wisdom^ 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.''  Job  xxviii, 
20,  83—28. 

ToUcnham^  Tetiih  Mp.  35<A,  \W>. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Vol,  I*      lot.  p.  Tii,  line  12  from  bottom,  an  read  on. 
Tab.  8.    Dec.  19.  B,  S9*6i  read  tf9-61. 
14.    Dec.  9.     B,  21-76  reAd  29*76. 
20.    May  SI.     T,  87—59  :  doubtful,  if  not  82—50. 
S9.    Fourth  line  of  additional  notes :  adjoing^  read  adjcwmg, 
68.     Jan.  16.    T,  53  read  33. 
94.    second  page  of  notes  line  5  from  bottom,  rx/kuidtd 

read  exfien'/eJ. 
12a     First  page,  line  4  from  bottom,  8*95  read  S-OS. 
188.    Under  Results,  uitg  read  site. 
12S.    The  marks.  Full  M.  and  1st  Q.  are  transposed* 

VoLn.     Page  4.  Feb.  8    Rain  001  MvrV^i/ 

91.  line  6  from  bottom,  S  and  S£,  read  £  and  KE. 

98.  line  28,  read^  in  one  (of)  which,  &c.  '  ' 

170.  line  5  from  bottom^  an,  r/o^  and. 

In  Table  C.    D^c.  1814.    29*25  S  read  28-94  SE 
In  Table  D.    Apr.  1811,  N— £  16  read  6. 

June  1810,    Var.  3     read  8, 

Nov.  1811,    9     read   I. 

Dec.  1812,  E— S,  lOread  10. 
hk  Tkble  F.     period  130,  39-03  read  30-03. 

In  the  circle  of  mean  temperature.  Plates  I.  and  tl,  October  7  rises  to 
56-87^— TM^  53-77*;  in  consequence  of  the  correction  sf  an  error  in  the 
Table,  page  143,  ducovered  after  the  plates  weie  struck  off. 


Direciioni  to  ike  Binder* 

The  two  circular  diagrams  to  precede  the  Title  page,  the  tUoured  one 
facing  it. 

The  plate  containing  Fig.  7  and  Fig.  8  to  face  page  144. 
Pbte  4  to  face  page  830. 

5  to  face  page  838. 

6  to  fiice  page  256. 

Tablet  A.  B.  C.  D.  £.  F.  O.  H.  to  follow  page  346. 
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TOTTENHAM,  near  LONDON. 


in   THE  TEARS 


11317,   1818,   1819. 


(Firrt  PuUiihed  Moathly  ia  Thomtoa*!  Aaaab  of  Fhilosopliy). 
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1817. 

Wind. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

Rain, 

lit  Mo. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

atdajn. 

&c. 

L.  Q.     Jan.  10 

Var. 

30-58 

30-40 

SO 

20 

82 

11 

E 

30-40 

30-11 

33 

25 

95 

12 

SW 

30-n 

29-73 

37 

32 

IS 

S 

29-73 

29-47 

38 

32 

5 

14 

Var. 

29-47 

28-90 

39 

27 

..1. 

15 

Var. 

29-31 

28-75 

33 

19 

...• 

16 

SW 

29-31 

28-83 

39 

24 

98 

NcwM.        17 

2900 

28-83 

42 

37 

7 

18 

S 

2903 

28-99 

45 

37 

19 

S 

28-99 

28-79 

45 

41 

58 

7 

20 

SW 

29-42 

28-79 

45 

31 

66 

«_ 

21 

SW 

2<)-8l* 

29  tl 

44 

31 

77 

^ii. 

22 

SW 

29-80 

29-79 

48 

44 

80 

9 

23 

SW 

30-12 

29-80 

52 

45 

78 

^^ 

^ 

24 

SW 

30-25 

30-12 

60 

45 

87 

... 

1st  Q.             25 

SW 

30-25 

30-16 

52 

45 

78 

.... 

^ 

26 

SW 

30-26 

30-10 

46 

39 

76 

27 

Var, 

30-38 

30-31 

50 

39 

92 

6 

28 

E 

.30-25 

30-22 

43 

40 

70 

.^m^ 

29 

Var; 

30-29 

30-24 

47 

37 

75 

_ 

30 

N 

30-37 

30-20 

51 

40 

96 

- 

31 

NW 

30-46 

3033 

52 

32 

80 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.  1 

NW 

30-44 

30-41 

49 

34 

75 

Full  M.           2 

W 

30-41 

30-27 

45 

37 

92 

3 

SW 

30-27 

29-95 

41 

39 

70 

4 

SW 

29-69 

29-50 

43 

35 

57 

2 

5 

NW 

29-90 

29-69 

50 

38 

73 

4 

6 

W 

30-09 

29-90 

54 

40 

62 

7 

W 

30-21 

30-09 

51 

42 
19 

63 

30.58 

28.79    54 

76 

1-38 

Notes. — First  Mo.  10.  Fair :  hoar  frost :  misty.  1 1.  Mach  rime: 
rery  red  Cirrosirali  at  sun-rise :  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  rime 
mostly  came  off  the  trees,  with  a  SW  wind.  12.  Grey  lofty  skj : 
Cirrocumulus  p.m.  13.  Misty:  some  rain  after  dark.  14.  Clear, 
a.  m.  with  Cirrosiratus  to  S :  from  whence  afterwards  came  on  cloudi- 
ness. 1 5.  A  considerable  fall  of  snow  from  SE,  followed  by  sleet : 
snow  at  intervals,  with  a  moderate  breeze :  clear  frost  at  night.  16. 
Misty,  gloomy,  a.  m.  the  wind  very  light,  S :  then  a  steady  breeze, 
SW,  and  decided  thaw,  with  much  sleet  and  rain :  the  pnodoct  of  the 
rain-guage  is  that  of  the  guage  at  the  laboratory^  my  own  having  beta 
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•rcTdentaillj  oterfilled.  17.  The  wind,  for  the  first  time  in  this  period, 
blew  a  moderate  gale  in  the  night.  18.  Fair  daj:  somewhat  windr 
night.  Id.  Fair:  the  wind  E,  with  a  lofty  o?ercast  skj,  and  much 
scud:  at  noon  an  electric-looking  compound  state  of  the  clouds :  after 
dark,  rain  frcm  the  southward,  and  a  hard  gale  by  morning.  20.  Fine 
clay :  rain  after  dark  ;  windy  night.  21.  Very  fine  day :  a  stiff  breeze, 
M'ith  summer-like  clouds  in  a  blue  sky:  Girrostratumt  sun- set,  and 
a  lunar  corona:  windy  night,  and  a  dash  of  rain  towards  morning. 
22.  Drizzling  at  intervals  :  a  gale  at  night.  23^  Windy :  a  little  rain, 
p*  n. :  at  night  a  moderate  gale.  24.  Cirrocumuli^  a.  m.  well  formed 
from  plumose  Cirri:  afterwahrds  a  pretty  sudden  obscuration,  and  som« 
dripping.  25.  Overcast :  misty :  a  very  little  rain.  20.  Ten  minutes* 
son  about  noon  :  the  blackbird  and  robin  sing  much.  27.  Misty  and 
dead}  ,  as  heretofore :  at  night  the  wind  £,  with  moonlight  and  flying 
clonds.  *  28,  a.  m.  Small  rain :  gloomy.  29.  Cumulostratus :  some 
laa  at  mid*day:  at  night  wind  N,  with  a  veil  of  CirrosiraUu.  31. 
Misty  morning,  followed  by  a  very  fine  day,  with  Cirrui  and  Cirro" 
cumulus :  the  hygrometer  receded  to  5^. 

Second  Mo.  1.  Hoar  frost:  a  fine  day  with  a  gradation  of  clonds 
from  Cirrus  to  CumuhsiraiuSj  ending  in  an  overcast  sky.  2.  Griey 
sky.  3.  Misty;  cloudy.  4.  Cumulus  and- sunshine :  at  evening^ 
thick  to  the  SW:  the  wind  rose  to  a  moderate  gale,,  with  a  shower. 
5j  a.  m.  High  wind  and  clouds :  dripping  at  night.  6.  CirrostrtUus  : 
windy.  7.  A  fine  sky  of  Cirrocumulus :  windy,  especially  at  night. 
The  surfoce  is  considerably  dried  of  late,  and  the  roads  tend  to  be 
dusty. 

RESULTS. 

Winds,  with  little  exception,  viesterly :  from  the  new  moon  to  the  first 
quarter,  a  SW  wind,  which  was  uniformly  moderate  by  day,  and  in- 
creased in  force  in  the  night. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*58  in. 

Least 28*79  in. 

Mean  of  the  period. 20-846  in. 

Thermometer ;  Greatest  height ; 54* 

Least 19* 

Mean  of  the  period 40*03^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer. .' 76* 

Rain ^...  1-38  in. 

The  hygrometer  having  undergone  some  repair,  was  exposed  (after 
adjustment)  for  24  hours  before  the  observation  of  the  19th,  which  li 
probably,  therefore,  accurate.  It  appears  that  on  this  day  there  was 
a  tremendous  gale  on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  did 
flrach  <lamage,  particolarly  at  Plymouth. 

Faris^  JjM.  95. — ^A  ttorm  of  wind  and  rain  was  experienced  on  the  l&h  iott.  at 
Hiort,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  3dth  of  January  a  mist  prevailed  at  Naples^  so  dense  as  to  produce  a 
^arlgieM  of  HimsaX  houis.  This  is  a  rare  occnrrenct  in  that  deUcioiu  cUm^-« 
(PAftas). 
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1 

• 

« 

1817. 

Wind. 

Prewttre. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

Rai.; 

> 

3d  Mo. 

Max. 

Mto. 

MazlMin. 

at9a.iii. 

&c. 

L.  Q.     Feb.  8 

NW 

30*27 

30-21 

50» 

43' 

60 

0 

NW 

30-29 

30-10 

61 

39 

61 

- 

10 

Var. 

30-10 

29-80 

50 

33 

77 

11 

Var. 

30-00 

29-38 

41 

28 

63 

34 

12 

NW 

29-77 

29-38 

46 

33 

88 

7 

' 

15 

SW 

29-45 

29-40 

53 

38 

60 

: 

14 

sw 

29-75 

29-43 

53 

35 

83 

42 

1 

15 

NW 

29-66 

29-43 

50 

35 

53 

3 

New  M.        16 

SW 

29-90 

29-66 

47 

32 

79 

•  ' 

17 

sw 

30-02 

29-90 

55 

45 

73 

^_ 

18 

NW 

30-09 

30-02 

54 

34 

3 

" 

19 

SW 

30-15 

29-75 

46 

38 

63 

20 

SW 

»B0 

29-38 

48 

33 

63 

6 

1  « 

21 

sw 

29-58 

29-36 

44 

34 

60 

1 

22 

NW 

29-90 

29-58 

47 

33 

65 

' 

23 

W 

29-79 

29-68 

49 

39 

53 

4 

lit  Q.             24 

NW 

29-95 

29-79 

48 

38 

63 

' 

25 

W 

29-69 

29-62 

51 

40 

62 

11 

• 

26 

W 

29-81 

29-54 

47 

40 

70 

10 

« 

27 

NW 

29-79 

29-54 

60 

39 

59 

3 

28 

SW 

29-76 

29-67 

54 

43 

62 

3d  Mo. 

March  1 

w 

29'68 

29-47 

53 

32 

58- 

2 

SW 

29-38 

29-18 

49 

35 

60 

14 

Fall  M.           3 

SW 

29-14 

28-84 

50 

36 

59 

50 

• 

4 

NW 

29-24 

2914 

45 

30 

60 

* 

5 

W 

29-24 

28-78 

47 

34 

65 

25 

• 

6 

W 

29-22 

28-78 

43 

28 

62. 

. 

7 

w 

29-10 

28-98 

46 

34 

63 

_ 

• 

8 

NW 

29-40 

29-10 

43 

28 

60 

55 

9 

•  • 

NW 

29-91 

29-40 

28-78 

45 

29 

61 

T    . 

2.68 

30-29 

55 

28 

64 

Notes. — Second  Mo.  8.  The  light  of  an  Anrbni  Borealts  was  rtrj 
perceptible  about  ten,  p.  in.  through  the  clouds  which  oferspread  the 
sky  to  the  N :  a  windy  night,  with  a  little  rain,  followed.  9.  Calm  ; 
grejskj)  with  the  lighter  modifications:  at  sun-set  the. clouds  ex- 
hibited a  splendid  set  of  tints :  close  to  the  horizon  .was  a  clear  spaceji 
lemon-coloured ;  abore  this,  crimson  lights,  with  shadows  of  grey  and 
purple,  in  a  rariety  of  figures,  streaked,  wared,  and  clustered;  q( 
those  in  the  E  some  were  rose-red,  others  a  tender  green :  a  windy 
Bight  eoMied.-   10,  Fair:  roads  dusty «     11»  Snow,  a.m*.wiUiagal^ 


N<yr£0^  &c.  (continuei).  ^ 

mi  NE:    in  the  night  a  soirtherly  gale,  with  rain.     13.  Showers. 
13.  Milt  J :  small  rain :  windy.     14.  a.  m.  Cirrosiratus  :  gloomy :  fair 
day,  with  clouds:    windy    night,  with  rain.      .15.    Windy  night. 
M«  Windy :  CumuUu  beneath  linear  Cirrus^  passing  to  Cirrostratut, 
17.  Cloudy:  some  rain  morning  and  PYentng.     18.  Dripping  at  inter- 
vala:  windy.    19*  a.  m.  calm :  the  dew  drops  frozen  clear  on  the  grass : 
m  Teiy  fine  day  ensued,,  with  Cumuli^  and. a  breexe;  windy  night. 
W*  Much  wind  at  S  this  eveniiig.   31.  Fleecy  Cumuli  beneath  a  haxy 
tl|y,  with  the  lighter  modifications :  inoscnlatioa  and  Nimhi  followed, 
with  rain,  sleet,  and  snow*    2$.  Fair :  son  and  clouds.    23.  Windy: 
shower  at  night.    34.  A  bright  haze  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set.  35..  Fine 
day:  some  Cirrostrali  assumed  an  arrangement  not  very  frequent,  of 
discs  piled  obliquely  on  each  other.  36.  Cumulus^  capped  with  Cirro^ 
siraiutz  lunar  corona.    37.  After  a  gale  through  the  night,  rain  befoK 
0  a.m.:  Nimhiy  with  hail,  p.  m. :  at  night  large  Cirrij  rery  conspicuous 
by  moonlight,  stretching  SE  and  NW.    38.  Fair,  sare  a  light  shower. 
Third  Mo.     1.  Fair:  windy.     3.  A  trace  of  solar  halo  about  nia^ 
in  some  Cirrij  which  soon  subsiding  went  off  with  the  wind  to  SE^ 
gfonping  into  forms  like  the  crown  of  the  Nimbu$ :  Cumuloiira$i  auc« 
ceeded,  which,  p.  m.  gare  place  again  to  Cirrose  obscuration,  with  a 
flontherly  gale  and  showers  at  night.     3  a.  ro.  Overcast :  p.  m.  steady 
lain:  at  sun -set  a  hazy  sky,  and  much  rapour:   a  highly  rarefied 
Cumuloslraius  in  the  SE :  a  hard  gale,  with  rain,  at  night.     4.  Pale 
sky,  a.  m. :  after  which  passing  Nimbi  and  a  little  hail :  calm  night. 
6.   Hoar  frost:  fair,  with  Cumulus  and  Cirrus:  CTening,  very  laige 
Nimbi:  shooting  stars :  wind.  6.  Wet  morning :  then  fair,  with  rarious 
clouds:  night  frosty.    .7.  Pretty  thick  ice:  fair  day:  rain  at  night. 
8.  Windy:  snow  in  flakes  about  If  inch  diameter:  sleet  and  rain :  at 
noon  large  Cumuli  in  the  N,  passing  to  Cumulostrati^  the  sky  abore 
them  befng  blue  to  15^  of  the  cyanoroeter :  about  two,  p.  m.  a  sudden 
shower. of  hail  from  a  dense  lofty  Nimbus:  the  balls  were  opaque,  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  with  a  rounded  base  about  \  inch  diam.*  and  com* 
posed  entirely  of  stris  meeting  at  the  apex  of  the  cone :  we  hare  ha4 
similar  hail  repeatedly  of  late:  frost  (after  rain)  at  night.     9.  Th« 
lighter  modifications  prcrailed,  a. m.  the  Cirri  pointing  to  NW:  after 
these,  lofty  Nimbi  formed  in  the  midst  of  groups  of  Cumulus^  lettii^ 
fall  light  showers :  the  night  was  clear  frost. 
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Notes,  &c.  (contmued).  T 

The  ilarm  bell  hat  frequently  hftn.  sounded  in  the  commones  about  Kehl,  in 
order  to  collect  people  to  strengthen  the  Rhine-dikev.  Hitherto  the  danger  has 
been  averted ;  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Kehi  u»  still  standing,  and  the  communication 
between  the  two  banks  open:  but  fiomthe  left  hank  vre  have  the  most  melaB* 
choly  accounts.  The  rivers  there  have  every  where  overflowed  their  banks. 
Great  ravages  have  been  caused  about  Strasburg  by  the  Ul  and  Breusch.  All  th« 
fields  and  gardens  round  Strasburg  form  one  great  lake.  All  thestreets  near  the 
river  are  under  water,  and  the  communication  kept  up  by  lx>ats.  The  111  has 
sione  still  greater  damage  about  Scblettstadt.  Several  persons  and  a  quaqtity  of 
cattle  have  perished. — AllgemcUe'Xdiyn^^  March  12.  ' 

G«m§ay  Mmrth  15. — ^They  say  here — there  has  been  no  winter  south  of  the  Alpt, 
this  year.  As  we  passed  through  France,  we  often  saw  the  country  inundated  from 
the  snow  and.  rains,  but  chi^y  the  latter.  In  Piedmont,  the  dust  was  the  only 
thing  that  troubled  us. 

In  addition  to  such  notices  as  the  above  of  the  swollen  state  of  the 
rivers  in  some  parts  of  Swabia,  France,  &c.  the  foreign  papers  detail  a 
number  of  accidents  by  Avalanches  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Grisons,  and 
Swtsserland.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  occurrence  of  this  kind 
of  disaster  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  of  inundation.  The  same 
excess  of  snow  and  rain,  which  loosens  these  overwhelming  masses  from 
their  bed,  must  also  tend  to  overcharge  the  natural  channels,  in  iti 
escape  through  the  lower  country.  Whether  the  slight  earthquakes 
which,  it  api^ears,  have  been  frequent  of  late  on  the  Continent,  may 
not  also  contribute  to  the  production  of  avalanches,  it  a  question  for 
obienrers  on  the  spot  to  decide. 

Tbi  Sfring  in  Frahck. 

^tfm,  Marth  S«— The  drivers  of  the  little  carriages  for  Versailles  call  out  *  TTvre 
it  stiU^me  seai  Ufi  for  VersnUeti  comt  and  *ie  tkt  sfuring  at  VtfsatlUs»  The  crowd  of 
curious  persons  going  thither  is  very  great.  The  face,  which  gives  occasion  to  this, 
is  the  fine  sight  presented  bvthe  trees  in  the  great  Park,  which  ditplay  a  vegetatioa, 
•ucb  as  is  seen  in  the  month  of  May.  Several  trees  in  the  Parx  of  Trianon  are 
covered  with  new  leaves ;  the  hawthorns  in  the  open  air  are  loaded  with  flowenu 
May  the  hope,  which  this  early  spring  gives  us,  not  be  destroyed  by  froits  in  the 
month  of  May !  The  Chronicle  of  BuUinguer  mentions,  after  a  calamitous  year, 
the  summer  of  1540.  The  line  weather  and  the  heat  lasted  from  the  month 
of  February  to  the  I9»h  of  September,  and  during  all  this  period  it  rained  but  six 
times.  At  the  end  of  May  ripe  cherries  were  eaten,  and  grapes  in  July ;  the  25th 
of  June  vras  the  midst  of  the  harvests ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the  via* 
tage  was  at  its  height.  BuUinguer  adds,  that  this  year  was  equally  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  abuniUnce  of  wine,  corn,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit. 

iSTwir^— Subsequent  events  have  shewn  that  the  writer  of  this  was  a  year  too  early 
in  anticipating  a  parallel  to  the  summer  of  1540:  it  occurred  in  ISlttl 

State  of  the  Winds  to  the  Sovthwaed. 

About  40  sail  of  oatward-bound  vesfieU  are  lying  at  the  Motherbank,  Spithead, 
and  Stoke^bay,  waiting  a  fair  wind  to  proceed  on  their  respective  voyages :  many 
of  them  have  received  their  Custom-house  clearances  ten  weeks.  Though  vre  have 
had  such  a  continoanee  of  westerly  winds,  yet  it  is  stated  by  the  master  of  a  vessel 
from  TenerifFe,  that  he  experienced  nothing  hut  twrtherly  and  eatterly  winds  on  his 
voyage,  until  bis  arrival  in  Channel  soundings.  The  Agricola,  Captain  Tabor,  of 
'  aiid  lor  New  York,  with  passengers  from  Portsmouth,  put  into  St.  Helen's  on 
Saturday,  with  the  loss  of  her  sails.  She  sailed  25  days  since  (having  been  pre- 
viously 'detained  there  two  months  by  contrary  winds),  and  during  that  time  she 
has  never  been  able  to  get  so  &r  to  the  westward  aa  Plymouth.— i'XM^«r,AI«r*  11« 
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^81 7. 

Wind. 

PrcMure. 

Temp. 

Htbt. 

lUus, 

SdMo. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max.  Nfiii^t9un. 

&c. 

L.  Q.  March  10 

NW 

3010 

29-91 

47 

28 

7S 

11 

SW 

30*10 

29  94 

53 

39 

66 

— i. 

12 

w 

29  91 

2984 

55 

47 

70 

t 

13 

30  15 

29-91 

55 

42 

65 

14 

NE 

3022 

30-15. 

61 

30 

73 

15 

SG 

30  22 

30*16 

50 

27 

70 

16 

E 

30  23 

30  16 

49 

27 

82 

NewM.         17 

SK 

30  24  30  20 

48 

25 

85 

18 

Var. 

30  20  29-85 

52 

33 

50 

19 

NW 

29-75 

29-74 

47 

27 

52 

30 

N 

29  88 

2975 

34 

24 

47 

21 

N 

29-90 

2986 

39 

17 

59 

22 

SE 

29  97 

29  90 

39 

19 

80 

23 

SW 

29  92 

29  88 

46 

24 

58 

m^ 

24 

W 

2988 

29  72 

55 

39 

80 

— 

« 

35 

Var. 

29-85 

2972 

58 

34 

74 

7 

IstQ.            26 

Var. 

30  00 

29-85 

52 

34 

52 

13 

27 

Var. 

3005 

29  92 

44 

27 

62 

28 

SW 

29  92 

29  76 

50 

38 

72 

4 

29 

W 

29  99 

29-76 

55 

45 

60 

.^ 

30 

NW 

30-23 

2999 

59 

39 

50 

31 

NW 

30-51 

30  23 

54 

32 

64 

4tli  Mo. 

Foil  M.  April  1 

S 

3051 

30-37 

56 

36 

67 

• 

2 

SR 

30  37 

30  27 

58 

33 

50 

3 

E 

30*33 

30  27 

60 

37 

65 

4 

NE 

30-33 

30  30 

56 

34 

70 

5 

N 

30*32 

30-25 

53 

26 

64 

6 

NE 

30-43 

30-32 

60 

37 

52 

7 

£ 

3037 

30-20 

52 

30 

60 

• 

30-51 

29*72 

60 

17 

64  |0.25 

Notes. — ^Third  Mo.  10.  Fine,  with  Cumulosiraius.  11.  A  misty 
probably  from  the  Thames,  there  having  been  much  Cirrotiraiui  at 
san-rise  in  the  SE :  cloody,  p.  m*  with  a  few  drops.  12,  a.  m.  CtfTtf- 
iiratus  in  flocks:  at  eTeiiing  a  slight  shower,  with  wind.  13*  Fair: 
overcast  with  Cumuloitratus,  1 4.  This  morning  at  eight  the  wind  sprang 
vp  at  NE,  a  gentle  breeze,  which,  being  propagated  upwards,  carried 
a  Teil  of  Cirroitratui  off  to  SW :  in  the  eTcning  the  sun's  disk  was 
curiously  disfigured  by  the  intervention  of  Chrotiratij  with. vapour : 
after  being  divided,  and  afterwards  crossed  as  by  belts  of  thia  cloud, 
the  lower  portion  came  oilt  much  extended  horizontally,  while  the  pa^t 
yet  obscured  became  somewhat  conical  upwards^    15.  a.  m»  Cirro* 


NoTE9^  &c.  (continued).  9 

itf^us :  misty  to  SW,  after  which  light  breezes  and  general  cloudi- 
ness. 16.  Hoarfrost:  fair:  windSEa.  m.,  NEp.m.  17.  A  drip- 
ping mist,  after  hoar  frost:  then  Cumulus ^  and  the  wind  S.  18.  Hoar 
frost,  misty  morning,  SE:  clear  day:  p.m.  the  wind  SW,  a  smart 
breeze :  clouds  after  dark.  19.  a.  m.  Wind  SW :  Cumulus^  beneath 
Cirrocumulus  and  Cirroiirdlus :  p.  m.  windy  at  NW :  Cumulostrati 
and  Nimbly  with  a  little  hail.  20.  A  gale  at  NNW,  tending  continu- 
ally to  go  to  N:  a  Tery  scanty  snow  at  intervals.  21.  Very  fine: 
Cumuli  prerailcd,  which  evaporated  at  sun-set:  the  roads  quite  dusty: 
wind  tending  to  E,  a  smart  breeze:  night  calm.  22.  Hoar  frost: 
hygr.  noted  at  eight  a.  m. :  very  light  breeze.  23.  Hoar  frost :  fine 
day :  evening  obscured  by  CirrosiratuSj  which  descended  from  above, 
24.  Some  drizzling  rain  this  morning.  25.  Hoar  frost :  rain :  a  hail 
shower :  p.  m.  the  wind  NE.  26.  a.  m.  Overcast  with  Cirrostraius  : 
small  rain,  p.  m.  27.  Very  fine  day :  wind  a.  m.  NNE,  with  Cumulus 
and  Cirrostraius.  28.  Wind  S,  a.  m.  with  Cirrostraius :  drizzling 
rain.  29.  Temp.  50^  at  nine,  a*  m. :  windy  at  SW.  30.  Very  fine 
rooming,  with  dew :  Cumulus  beneath  Cirrocumulus  and  Cirrostraius  : 
a  few  drops  of  rain :  a  small  yellow  lunar  halo :  much  wind  in  the 
night.  31.  Windy :  Cumulus  beneath  large  Cirri:  a  lunar  halo, 
white  and  of  large  diameter. 

Fourth  Mo.  1,2.  Light  driving  mists,  followed  by  fine  days.  3. 
Hoar  frost :  rose-coloured  Cirri  at  sun-set.  5.  Cloudy :  a  few  drops  : 
misty  night.  6.  Hoar  frost:  Cumulus j  with  Cirrocumulus:  windy • 
7.  Windy  at  SW  by  night,  with  mist. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  for  the  most  part  light  and  variable,  but  on  the  whole  Northerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*51  in. 

Least 29.72  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 30*07  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 60^ 

I^ast 17* 

Mean  of  the  period 41*5* 

Mean  of  the  liygrometer 64° 

Rain 0*25  in. 

The  change  from  the  turbid  Atlantic  air,  which  had  for  many  months 
been  flowing  over  us,  to  a  dry  transparent  medium,  was,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  strikingly  obvious  to  the  sense.  The  sun 
assumed  a  splendour,  and  the  moon  a  brilliancy,  to  which  the  eye  had 
been  long  unaccustomed,  and  distant  objects  seemed  as  it  were  restored 
to  the  landscape.  The  mean  of  the  barometer  is  the  highest  that  has 
occurred  to  me  since  the  spring  of  1813:  the  ten  dry  days  about  the 
commencement  of  the  period  were  the  first  that  had  happened  in  strict 
succession  for  twelve  months ;  and  there  has  not  fallen  so  little  run  in 
any  lunar  period  that  I  have  registered  since  the  beginning  of  1810. 
The  evaporation  has  doubtless  been  excessive,  and  I  regret  that  I  have 
kept  no  account  of  it :  for  the  state  of  the  hygrometer  did  not  fully 
indicate  the  dryness  of  the  air,  on  account  of  the  misty  mornings, 
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1817. 

Wind. 

Pretture. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

RaiA, 

4th  Mo. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mio. 

at9ajn. 

&c. 

LQ.      April  8 

Var. 

30-20 

29-89 

58° 

34° 

59 

1 

9 

NE 

29-97 

29*89 

46 

28 

46 

... 

10 

N 

30-23 

29-97 

40 

25 

50 

^^ 

11 

NW 

30-23 

30-02 

46 

29 

53 

12 

NW 

30-01 

29-96 

49 

39 

63 

13 

NW 

30-04 

30*00 

55 

38 

53 

6 

14 

NW 

30-00 

29-93 

60 

42 

55 

.1... 

15 

NW 

29-72 

29-67 

61 

41 

50 

_ 

NewM.         16 

N 

30-11 

29-72 

48 

32 

52 

2 

17 

N 

30-30 

30-11 

42 

34 

43 

18 

N 

30-37 

30-30 

53 

26 

50 

19 

NE 

30-32 

30-30 

55 

40 

42 

20 

NE 

30-34 

30-33 

55 

34 

50 

21 

NE 

30-34 

30-27 

59 

32 

46 

22 

SE 

30-27 

30-17 

57 

29 

60 

23 

NE 

30-20 

30-17 

50 

27 

59 

3 

1st  Q.             24 

NE 

30  20 

30-14 

52 

35 

52 

2 

25 

NE 

30-14 

30-12 

44 

36 

46 

26 

NE 

29-93 

29-87 

49 

40 

44 

27 

Var. 

30-09 

29-93 

50 

32 

40 

28 

W 

30-09 

29-91 

58 

43 

45 

29 

NW 

29-91 

29-70 

48 

37 

47 

^_ 

30 

NE 

29*81 

29-69 

50 

39 

55 

•10 

5th  Mo. 

Full  M.  May  1 

NE 

29-93 

29-81 

48 

34 

50 

2 

NW 

29-93 

29-84 

56 

30 

42 

3 

W 

29-77 

29-72 

60 

45 

45 

—» 

4 

NW 

30-01 

29*77 

60 

32 

41 

5 

sw 

30-06 

29-95 

64 

35 

48 

6 

N 

30-16 

30-06 

64 

36 

34 

1 

7 

SE 

30-06 

29-77 

60 
64 

37 
25 

50 

4 

0-28 

30-37 

29-67 

49 

Notes. — Fourth  Mo.  8.  The  wind  was  for  some  time  at  SW :  rain 
in  the  night.  9.  Cloudy,  a.m. :  a  shower  of  driren  granular  snow  in 
the  night.  10.  Cumulosirati  and  Nim^t^,  gWing  small  quantities  of 
snow.  11.  Cumulostraius :  windy.  12.  Mostly  oTercast:  very  light 
rain  at  intervals.  13.  Small  rain,  a.m. :  fair,  p.  m.  14.  A  little  light 
rain.  15.  Fair:  large  plumose  Cirri  above  Cumuli.  16*  a.  m.  A  strong 
gale  fr6m  NW  and  N,  with  a  shower  and  hail :  rainbow :  fair  day  after. 
17.  'Cumuloitratus :  dark  -sky :  windy.  18.  Cumulostraius :  the  wind 
veers  to  NE  and  NW :  calmer  day.     19.  The  hygrometer  noted  at  ten : 
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f^imi^iraii  preTailed,  sunnounted  by  the  lighter  modifications : 
windy :  the  part  of  the  moon's  disc  in  shade  distinctly  yisible,  and  the 
light  crescent  very  conspicuous  in  the  evening :  a  small  meteor  passed 
to  the  N£.  20.  a.  m.  Windy,  not  steady  to  N£ :  Cumuhstraiu 
21  •  a.  m.  Cirri  pointing  westward,  with  Cumuli  beneath  :  afterwards 
an  arrangement  of  this  cloud  in  regular  parallel  streamers  from  NW  to 
SE),  which  became  red  at  sun-set.  22.  With  the  S£  wind  this  morn- 
ing the  iwaliows  appeared,  but  few  in  number,  and  flying  feebly :  a 
serene  evening,  after  Cumulus  and  Cumulostraius.  23.  Hoar  frost 
early:  cloudy:  windy:  a  shower  from  N£,  p.m. :  clear  evening:  the 
hygrometer  to-daj  receded  to  32^,  and  the  superior  part  of  the  clouds, 
after  the  rain,  presented  a  configuration  like  the  porei  of  sponge^ 
which  I  have  not  observed  before  for  some  years.  24.  Cumulostraius : 
windy:  a  shower  at  night.  25.  a.m.  Overcast:  windy :  Cumulostratus. 
26.  The  same,  the  breeze  growing  stronger.  27,  28.  Chiefly  overcast 
with  Cumulostraius  and  large  Cirrocumulus,  29.  The  same,  with 
Cirrostratus :  a  slight  shower  by  night.  30.  A  moderate  gale  at  N£, 
with  showers  and  much  cloud :  Nimbi :  a  little  hail. 

Fifth  Mo.  1.  Cloudy  :  windy.  3.  A  slight  shower  in  the  night. 
5.  The  hygrometer  receded  to  32®.  6.  The  wind  went  from  N  to  E. 
7.  Wind  S£ :  a  breeze  :  very  clear  all  day,  and  a  full  orange  twilight: 
by  sixy  a.  m.  the  8th,  it  was  however  SW,  with  a  slight  shower. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  almost  uniformly  northerly,  and  moderate  in  force. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*37  in. 

Least 29-67  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 30*028  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 64^ 

Least 25° 

Mean  of  the  period 43*85° 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 49° 

Rain 0*28  in. 

Vegetation  has  been  peculiarly  slow  during  this  period. 

On  the  19th  of  Third  Month  last  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
that  rare  phenomenon  the  Antkelion,  It  was  formed  on  the  perpen- 
dicular part  of  a  lofty  dense  Cumulostraius^  which  happened  to  present 
in  the  N£  at  near  five,  p.  m.  a  surface  directly  opposed  to  the  sun, 
reflecting  an  imas^e  of  the  disk,  at  the  same  apparent  height  from  the 
horizon.  In  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  my- 
self of  the  fact,  it  was  obliterated  by  a  new  protuberance  in  the  cloud 
destroying  the  direct  reflection.  An  Anthelion  observed  by  Swinton 
near  Oxford  in  1762  is  described,  with  a  figure,  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the 
Phil.  Trans.  Abridged,  p.  532,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred ;  but  in 
the  present  instance,  the  whole  cloud  being  bright,  the  contrast  be- 
tween  the  general  surface  and  the  sun's  image  was  probably  less 
striking  than  in  Swinton's  observation. 
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1817. 

Wind. 

Pteuiae.    \ 

Temp.  1 

Hygr. 

Rain, 

5t,h  Mo. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max* 

720 

Mm. 

at9ajn. 

&c. 

L.  Q.   May  8 

Var. 

29-72 

29-68 

42* 

49 

8 

9 

NE 

29-68 

29*49 

54 

37 

59 

10 

SW 

29-43 

29-35 

60 

38 

45. 

11 

Var. 

29-35 

29-23 

43 

48 

15 

12 

W 

29-63 

29-23 

45 

— 

13 

SW 

29-63 

29-59 

59 

34 

58 

13 

14 

W 

29-74 

29-59 

41 

45 

15 

SW 

29-90 

29-74 

62 

33 

49 

New  M.    16 

Var. 

29-90 

29-80 

65 

33 

50 

17 

SW 

29  80 

29-55 

67 

39 

42 

1 

18 

SE 

29-43 

29-36 

72 

44 

53 

11 

19 

NE 

29-46 

29-43 

53 

38 

.  67 

— 

20 

NE 

29-42 

29-34 

52 

43 

80 

— 

# 

21 

NE 

29-42 

29-40 

48 

38 

59 

— 

22 

SW 

29-42 

29-40 

67 

40 

50 

1-44 

23 

w 

— 

— . 

^^ 

— 

— 

1st  Q.     24 

NE 

29-40 

29-27 

62 

35 

65 

18 

25 

SE 

29-19 

2916 

57 

45 

58 

29 

26 

E 

2937 

29-17 

63 

41 

44 

27 

NE 

29-59 

29-35 

69 

38 

53 

28 

NE 

29-59 

29-56 

59 

47 

77 

.  29 

29-80 

51 

— 

FuU  M.    90 

29-90 

■ 

23 

31 

29.75 

29-68 

59 

33 

50 

6th  Mo. 

Jane  1 

SW 

. 

63 

42 

41 

2 

w 

29-64 

29-58 

64 

46 

• 

3 

w 

29*59 

29-45 

64 

52 

4 

w 

29-99 

29-45 

65 

, 

5 

SW 

29-91 

29-89 

65 

47 

54 

U 

29-99 

2916 

72 

33 

54 

3-18 

Notes. — Fifth  Mo.  8.  Cirrocumulugy  mixed  with  Nimbi^  a.©. 
after  which,  the  cloudiness  becoming  general,  a  thunder-storm  ensued, 
soon  after  four,  p.  m. :  it  came  from  the  SW,  with  the  wind  at  SE» 
9.  Cold  wind,  a.  m.  with  a  general  cloudiness.  10.  Overcast,  a.  m. 
with  Cumulostraius :  a  few  drops  of  rain.  1 1 .  Cumulus ,  Cumulostrabis^ 
and  Nimbus :  the  wind  NW  and  SW :  rain  with  wind  at  night  from 
the  southward.  12.  a.m.  A  westerly  gale.  13.  Showery,  with  bail 
twice.  14.  Showery :  hwl,  pretty  large,  at  noon  from  the  southward. 
15, 16.  Fair,    17.  A  shower,  p.m.— TraveUing  in  the  interral  from 
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the  13th  to  the  17th  inclusiTe  as  far  as  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  and  home 
ai^ain^  I  fonnd  cloudiness  from  large  Cutntdiy  &c«  general,  bat  met 
^ith  wery  little  rain.  On  the  16th,  passing  between  Leeds  and 
Pontefract,  there  was  a  fine  display  of  Nimbi^  one  of  which  let  fall  a 
heavy  shower  on  the  latter  place  and  its  environs.  On  the  17th,  after 
a  deep  orange  tint  in  the  morning  twilight,  the  sun  rose  red  behind  a 
Cirrostratus;  in  emerging  from  which  the  brilliant  part  of  the  disc 
was  divided  by  a  well  defined  line  from  the  lower  and  coloured  portion* 
18.  Cloudy,  a.m.:  gentle  rain,  p.m.  19.  Windy,  cloudy,  a.m. 
wet,  p.  m.  ^0,  31.  Rainy.  23.  Cloudy.  23.  24.  Some  showers:  a 
Stratus  at  nine,  p.  m.  the  latter  day.  25.  Thunder  at  a  distance  s 
showers,  a.  m.    27.  A  thick  fog  at  night|  undoubtedly  from  a  Siraiut^ 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable,  but  for  the  most  part  westerly. 

fiarometer :  Greatest  height 29*99  in. 

Least 29-ia  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*533  in. 

Thermometer  i  Greatest  height 72* 

Least 33« 

Mean  of  the  period  •••••. 50-70P 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 54* 

Rain 3*18  in. 

I  had  anticipated  a  third  dry  period,  similar  to  the  two  we  had 
experienced,  and  expected  that  the  rains  would  return  after  the  summer 
holslice  :  in  this  1  have  been  happily  mistaken. «  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  period  the  weather  took  a  new  type  with  us,  the  westerly 
current  coming  in  again,  with  some  discharges  of  electricity,  bringing 
rain,  which  gradually  became  more  plentiful,  and  proved  exceedingly 
seasonable.  Vegetation  has  passed,  in  consequence,  from  a  starved 
9nd  backward  state,  to  one  of  considerable  luxuriance  and  promise. 
It  is  observable  that  the  barometer  during  this  period  has  scarcely 
passed  the  boundary  of  30  inches  in  elevation,  and  has  certainly  not 
descended  below  29  inches.  The  mean  temperature,  though  6^  higher 
than  that  of  the  period  immediately  preceding,  is  low  for  the  season. 

Griat  Rain  at  Stutcard. 

Parity  June  S. — Letters  from  Stutgard,  dated  May  28th  inform  ui,  that  on  the 
96th  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  did  not  cease  for  three  days  and  three 
nights ;  all  the  rivers  were  overflowed,  and  it  produced  an  inundation  far  surpassing 
any  tiling  ever  recollected  in  that  country. 

The  lower  part  of  the  small  town  of  Constatt,  a  league  from  Stutgard,  was 
under  water,  and  the  suburbs  were  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants.  Several 
individuals  and  many  animals  were  drowned  at  Constatt :  on  the  evening  of  the 
€8th  the  rain  ceased. — PuB,  Ledger. 

Aoir.— It  is  observable  that  this  unusual  fall  of  rain  in  a  part  of  Germany 
450  miles  SEof  the  Thames,  began  at  the  precise  time  when  after  nine  days  of  wet 
weather  it  became  fair  with  us ;  and  that  during  its  continuance^  with  a  sufficiently 
low  lUte  of  the  BarometCTi  vft  were  without  ran* 
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V   ^%  «  AW 

Wind. 

Presfure. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

Rjun, 

6th  Mo. 

1817. 

▼  »    *Afl^A« 

Max. 

Mm. 

Max. 

Min. 

at9aLiiL 

&C. 

L.  Q.      June  6 

sw 

29-89 

29*84 

74 

55 

45 

7 

sw 

29-84 

29-64 

77 

51 

50 

8 

sw 

2979 

29-64 

67 

44, 

61 

-^ 

9 

sw 

29-79 

29*67 

60 

54 

54 

70 

10 

NW 

29-94 

29*67 

67 

40 

47 

6 

11 

SW 

29-89 

29*68 

71 

50 

54 

12 

SE 

29-68 

29-52 

1 

54 

13 

Var. 

29-37 

2917 

65 

48 

48 

39 

New  M.         14 

NW 

3005 

29-37 

61 

43 

41 

1 

15 

W 

30-23 

30-05 

63 

34 

43 

16 

E 

30-23 

30-00 

70 

40 

42 

17 

SE 

3000 

29-62 

.76 

50 

42 

18 

SE 

29-67 

2962 

79 

52 

42 

19 

SE 

29-75 

29-67 

83 

53 

48 

20 

SE 

29*83 

29-75 

83 

59 

47 

21 

NE 

3000 

29'83 

86 

59 

51 

IstQ.            22 

ne; 

30  00 

29-90 

84 

56 

50 

23 

N 

29-90 

29*87 

84 

59 

24 

w 

29-90 

29-87 

82 

58 

47 

... 

25 

w 

29  92 

29*80 

77 

52 

61 

26 

w 

29-80 

29  55 

76 

58 

42 

— 

27 

NE 

29-65 

29-50 

83 

56 

43 

i.- 

FuU  M.          28 

W 

29-92 

29*65 

72 

45 

42 

29 

SW 

29*92 

29-65 

74 

55 

40 

1-07 

SO 

SW 

29-77 

29*65 

68 

44 

39 

... 

7th  Mo. 

July  I 

SE 

2965 

29*37 

60 

55 

51 

2 

SW 

29-90 

29-60 

68 

48 

50 

3 

w 

29-90 

29-55 

70 

54 

54 

4 

SW 

29-55 

29-48 

68 

51 

44 

5 

NW 

29-67 

29*50 

70 
86 

49 

58 

30-23 

29-17 

34 

47-5 

2-81 

Notes. — Sixth  Mo.  7.  Much  CirrocumuluSj  a.  m.  in  beds  at  a 
considerable  eleration :  in  the  erening  a  group  of  thunder  clouds  in 
the  S  and  SE,  which  passed,  after  a  single  peal  of  thunder,  to  the  east- 
ward. 8.  Windy :  light  showers,  a.  m. :  heavier  rain,j).  m.  9.  Stonnjr 
wet  day  and  night.  10.  Showers :  Cumuiostratus  at  sun-set.  11.  Fioe 
morning.  13.  Wet,  blowing  day:  stormy  night.  14.  Much  wind 
and  cloud,  a.  ni. :  slight  shower:  evening  more  settled.  15.  Windj 
at  NW^  a.  m.:  Cumulus^  mih  Cirrostraius :  Cumuloslraius :  fair: 
Sfro/iif  at  night.     16.  Fine:  Cirrii*  at  evening.     17 »  A  Stratus  ^tsl- 
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ble  at  foar,  a.  m. :  Tery  fine  day :  laminoas  twilight^  yniih  the  moon 
conspicuous:  Cim  after  sun-set.  19.  Hot  sun-shine :  fair.  20.  Light- 
ning this  erening.  21.  Stratus  at  night.  22.  Continued  thunder  in 
the  SE,  p.  m..  23.  Rather  cloudy,  a.  m. :  a  fine  breeze.  24.  Morn- 
ing cloudy,  then  fine  :  in  the  eTening,  heafy  rain,  with  hail,  thunder, 
and  lightning :  hygr.  before  the  storm  at  36^.  25.  Cloudy  morning. 
26.  Misty  morning :  drizzling  rsun,  then'  fine.  27*  A  thunder  storm 
between  six  and  seven  in  the  eyening:  yery  heayy  rain,  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  A  waterspout  passed  within  yiew  to  the  N,  of  which 
see  the  account  annexed.  28.  Heayy  showers,  eyening.  29,  30. 
Cloudy,  with  showers. 

Seyenth  Mo.     5.  Thunder  in  a  mass  of  clouds  to  the  south  aad 
Aouth-west :  some  rain  with  us. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height  • . . . « 30*23  in. 

Least 29-17  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*751  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 86*  ^ 

I^ast 34* 

Mean  of  the  period 61*83 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 47*5* 

Rain 2  81  in. 

A  Waterspout. 

On  the  27th  of  the  sixth  month,  about  seyen  in  the  eyening,  there 
occurred  in  our  neighbourhood  an  undoubted  exhibition  of  that  rare 
spectacle  (to  observers  on  land) — ^the  waterspout.  I  shall  give  the 
obsenrations  of  two  of  our  workmen  at  the  Laboratory  who  saw  it  from 
Stratford,  passing  on  their  N  horizon  from  NW  to  NE.  I  was  absent 
myself  in  the  West  of  England  ;  but  my  friend  John  Gibson  witnessed 
the  latter  part  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  weather  oyer  head  had  been  exceedingly  dark  and  threatening, 
and  there  had  been  thunder  and  rain  in  that  direction ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  obseryation  a  clear  sky  was  disceniible  beneath  the  clouds. 
From  a  dense  cloud,  the  base  of  which  might  be  at  an  elevation  of  20^, 
there  issued  suddenly  a  descending  cone^  which  one  of  the  obsenren 
compared  to  a  steeple  inverted :  this  retunied  back  to  the  cloud :  a 
second  and  a  third  followed,  one  of  whicli  came  lower,  with  a  con- 
siderable perpendicular  oscillation^  and  at  length  opened  out  bflow ; 
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and  VL  siraighi  tolumn^  which  he  compared  to  a  dart,  proceeded  from 
Its  enlarged  extremity  to  the  earth,  being  Tisible  also  as  a  denser  bod^ 
pretty  far  up  into  the  cloud.  Id  a  little  time  this  cone  also,  losing  its 
appendage,  was  drawn  up  again,  and  another  or  two,  similar  to  the  first 
mentioned,  succeeding,  closed  the  train  of  appearances,  the  whole 
liaring  lasted  about  15  minutes. 

The  course  of  this  spout  appears  to  hare  been  oyer  the  country  about 
Hampstead.  In  a  communication,  by  another  obsenrer,  to  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Gazette,  a  person  is  stated  to  hare  been  orertaken  by  it  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  to  have  been  drenched  by.  a  fall  of  rain  in  yery 
unusual  torrents  during  its  short  passage.  He  conceived  the  spout  to 
touch  the  top  of  the  tree  under  which  he  had  retired  for  shelter.  The 
denser  column  seen  by  the  observer  at  Stratford  to  proceed  from  the 
dood  admits  of  an  explanation  when  connected  with  this  fact.  It  was 
probably  an  extremely  heavy  shower,  or  rather  stream  of  water  (of 
small  diameter  compared  with  showers  as  they  usually  fall)  generated 
in  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  cloud  by  the  strong  electrical  action  which 
produced  the  latter,  and  serving  ultimately  as  a  conductor,  through 
which  the  electricity  rushed  at  once,  and  the  equilibrium  was  so  far 
restored  as  that  a  second  discharge  in  this  way  could  not  be  effected. 
Had  it  been  at  sea,  the  tendency  of  the  superinduced  moveable  surface 
of  the  waters  to  unite  with  the  cloud,  would  probably  have  raised  up 
a  column  of  salt  water  to  meet  it :  and  the  appearances  would  then 
have  made  the  phenomenon  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

The  character  of  this  period  was  certainly  highly  electrical :  a  dis- 
play of  excessive  heat  for  ten  days  about  the  solstice,  was  introduced 
by  S£  winds,  and  ended,  as  usual  in  these  cases,  in  a  copious  raiu. 

TUUNDER  AND  HAILSTORMS. 

The  Papers  make  mention  of  violent  thunder  storms,  attended  with 
large  hail,  on  the  9th  of  the  Sixth  month  at  Dunkeld  (Scotland),  and 
on  the  10th,  in  the  forenoon  at  £dii^burgh  and  Dundee,  and  at  mid- 
n'^ht  at  Cupar  in  Fife.  On  the  24th  there  was  a  thunder  storm  at 
Duhim^  which  is  a  rare  occurrence  there. 

TIic  Bath  Paper  says — **  The  heat  of  the  sun,  during  the  b»t  few  days,  has  been 
more  excessive  than  we  have  experienced  for  some  years  past.  Friday  (June  )iUth) 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  82';  on  Saturday,  in  the  shade,  it  stood  at  S6* 
from  three  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  beine  10  degrees  above  summer  heat, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  cloudiness  of  the  day,  die  thermometer  was  at  IDS  ia  « 
more  exposed  situation;  and  on  Monday  io  the  sun  it  rose  as  high  as  113.  At 
Weymouth  on  Saturday,  the  thermometer  stood  at  noon  in  the  shade  at  86,  and  in 
the  sun  at  US :  while  at  Gloucester,  on  the  same  day,  it  rose  to  103  in  the  shade. 
This  intense  heat,  aa  might  be  expected,  has  been  productive  of  thunder-storms  in 
\iui\y  parts  of  the  country.    The  vicinities  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury  eipc- 
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flte^  lotte  of  their  efiecti  on  Saturday  aftenioon;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  place  have  sustained  considerable  lots  by  the  hail,  which  broke  many  win<>* 
dows.^ — ^At  Lyndiam,  near  Chippenham,  on  the  same  day,  a  water-tpout  inundated 
•  coDsiderable  quantity  of  land,  and  occasioned  a  rapid  rise  of  the  Avon,  which 
Very  sensibly  affected  the  river  at  this  distance. — Salisbury  and  its  neighbourhood 
atopcan  to  have  received  the  brUnt  of  the  storm.  It  commenced  there  about  two 
oxiock  in  the  afternoon,  with  almoit  an  instantaneous  darkness,  and  a  violent 
nulua^  of  wind  from  the  north-east,  accompanied  by  sheets  of  water  and  large 
pieces  of  ice«  About  three  the  wind  from  the  north-east  ceased,  and  suddenly 
ccxnmenccd  blowing  from  the  south^^wett,  with  such  torrents  of  rain  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  that  every  street  was  flooded,  and  the  water  ran  through  many 
of  the  houses.  The  lightning  wais  not  Very  vivid,  nor  was  the  thunder  extremely 
loud;  but  tl^ey  Continued  during  the  whole  Of  the  storm,  which  lasted  till  six 
oVlock.  Forty  sheep,  of  a  iloek  belonging  to  Mr.  Swayne,  of  Longford,  were 
•truck  down  by  the  lightning,  and  six  Sieep  and  six  lambs  killed ;  .several  large 
trees  were  also  blown  down  during  the  storm  at  Dumfbrd  and  West  Hamham. 
The  storm  also  visited  this  city  about  two  o'clock,  and  continued  till  five,  but  its 
cff^ts  were  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary  circumstance.  But  very  consider- 
able damage  was  sustained  by  the  uneiampled  violence  of  a  stofm  whicn  occurred 
bcre  on  Monday  afternoon  f June  SSd)  \  the  rain  fsU  in  such  torrents  that  the  com- 
mon sewers  were  soon  choaked,  and  the  lower  apartments  of  many  houses  were 
Sn  consequence  itooded;  almost  evety  hot  and  green-house,  and  sky-ligbt,  in  the 
Mghbo£rhood,  suffered  in  its  glass,  more  or  less,  from  hailstones,  many  of  which 
were  two  inches  in  circumference.** — Puk,  Ledgw^Jtimt  27. 

I  had  occasion  from  a  carious  accident  to  notice  the  weight  of  rain 
on  the  day  of  the  last  mentioned  thunderstorm.  Travelling  with  a 
relation,  we  had  entered  our  inn  at  Exeter  just  as  the  storm  began,  it 
being  evening,  and  taken  possession  of  a  parlour  on  the  first  fioor; 
when  in  an  instant  a  copions  stream  of  sooty  water  flowing  from  the 
fireplace  (the  gutter  having  by  some  means  found  a  discharge  into  the 
chimney)  compelled  as  to  summon  the  servants,  and  retreat  hastily 
into  another  apartment. 

The  Dutch  Papers  cotktain  various  iccountt  of  severe  damage  done  by  the  storms 
c»f  hail,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  on  the  S5th,  86th  &  87th  of  June. 

JBtkjumhnj^  Jmfy  8.— YesterdaV  We  had  a  tempest  with  a  terrible  hailstorm,  which 
has  almost  entirdy  laid  waste  the  fields  of  Horst  and  Viechof,  in  Layenburg ;  so 
many  windows  are  broken,  that  there  is  not  glass  enough  in  town  to  repair  them ; 
the  hail  was  jagged,  and  many  pieces  above  one  inch  long.-— P»^.  LtJger* 


Prvm  ti*  Qfidec  Pafer»  ^/ike  \(Hk  e/Jufyk 
fkrXtBta  ^AllTICULAKS  OF  THE  EAaTBQUAKX  Af  ST.  JOHN*S,  KtW  BltTMSWICK. 

The  ]6rth^ke  wai  fdt  etl  the  88d  ult.  over  all  the  bland  of  Grand  Manan, 
•nd  has  beeh  thus  described  to  us  :-^The  reporter  was  awakened  just  after  day- 
break by  ibe  shock  of  a  loud  sound,  and  a  violent  shaking  of  the  house  at  the  same 
instant.  The  shaking  ceased  very  soon ;  but  the  soUnd,  he  thinks,  continued  from 
SO  to  45  seconds  s^ter  he  awoke,  gradually  lessening  till  it  entirely  died  away. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  say  it  was  perceived  much  lon^r«  but  the  best  optniona 
were,  that  it  lasted  a  full  minute*  All  agree  in  deKnbing  the  motion  af  most 
violent,  and  the  sound  to  have  been  very  loud ;  the  weather  at  the  moment  was 
fine  and  serene,  with  a  li^t  breeaee  uf  wind  from  the  northward  x  the  previouf  day 
it  had  been  uncommonly  hot  for  the  season.  Duringthe  88d,  the  weather  con- 
tinued fine  and  warm,  the  wind  easterly,  and  light.  This  earthquake  we  already 
traee  from  Boston  to  Portlahd,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Frederickstoni  nearly  400  milest 
and  in  another  line,  of  a  simitar  distance  and  parallel  direction,  taking  Uie  opposite 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Fmldy  in  its  route,  and  going  throng  Grand  Passage,  I^g^, 
Annapolis,  and  Windsor,  extending  in  ca^h  end  of  thb  line,  from  which  we  have 
yet  no  tidingi.^Pw^.  L^dgtr, 
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3 
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45 
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SW 
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69 
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• 
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50 

3 

w 
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68 

46 

54 

• 

4 

SW 
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68 

50 

53 

• 

3 
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76 

41 

48 
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\          « 

.1 

Note,.— SeTenth  Mo.  6.  Some  niia,  a.  m. :  windj :  twilight  orange 
coloured.  7.  Cumuioiiraius :  fair.  8,  9.  Fair :  cloudy :  red  sun-set. 
10.  Cloudy :  calm  :  a  light  shower.  1 1 .  Cloudy :  a  light  shower^  a. ■• 
12.  Cloudy:  a  light  shower  early;  fair  day.  13.  Large  Cirfi:  fine, 
a.  m. :  Cirrocuutulus :  Cirrostra/us :  windy  :  cloudy :  showOr,  eTeniof* 
14.  Cloudy  morniDg,  followed  by  seteral  light  showen.  15.  Rain  in 
the  night,  and  a  wet  morning :  much  Cirroitraiui^  with  a  pretty  calm 
air;  afterwards  the  Nimbus  prevailed,  with  sudden  showers;  and  it 
was  stormy  at  night.    16.  Cloudy :  calmer :  fair.    17.  Cloudy  :  Ctrr«- 
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€umulut:  Cirroiir&lui :  fair  dajf;  raio  in  the  night  after.  18,  10. 
Cloadj:  winder:  fair:  a  robj-coloured  twilight,  the  clouds  rapidlj 
dispersing  at  the  thne;  2Q.  Cirrostratui,  altelroating  with  CirroeumuluM : 
tben  Cumuhstratus  and  raifi  In  the  eTening,  91  •  Cloudy,  windj,  a.m» : 
1^  fifi«  display  of  CvroHraiut  in  ele?ated  beds,  passing  to  CcrrociMtiilvt* 
Eight  Mo.  1«  Chiefly  sho^rery  for  the  last  ten  days,  with  thunder 
lihfea  tines. 

RESULTS. 

TIm  wind  nnifoimly  westerly,  a  single  obserration  excepted,  which 

was  of  short  continuance. 

BarMDeter :  Great^est  height 90-00  in. 

Least -r. .  290fl  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*743  in. 

Tbermomeler :  Greatest  height 70* 

Least 41* 

Mean  of  the  period 59*330 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 480 

Rain 1*95  in. 

The  period  was  throughoHt  cliangeable,  cloudy,  and  windy,  the 
byometer  fnctuating  ("saye  in  one  depression)  between  the  limits  of 
20*5  and  30  inches.  The  rain  fell  chiefly  in  two  distinct  spaces  of 
Are  days  each,  determined  as  it  appears  by  the  occurrence  of  New  and 
Full  Moon. 


am 


The  following  obserration  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend 
^omas  Forster,  at  Tunbridge  Wells : 

July  80, 1817. — ll^  30",  p.  m.  A  fine  coloured /^orofefene,  about 
$3^  {)NE  of  the  moon.  It  lasted  about  three  minutes;  and  then  thero 
brolLe  out  from  it  a  tapering  or  conical  band  in  the  direction  from  the 
9SO0B,  i.e.  £N£;  and  in  a  minute  more  the  whole  disappeared. 
Features  of  Cirrosiratus  were  discernible,  at  the  edge  of  the  thin  cloud 
in  which  .it  was  seen. 


About  MX  o'clock  lait  evenings  the  MetropolU  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  hai^ 
storm  fropi  the  wettward,  which  muit  have  damaged  innumerable  paatt  of  g^ 
in  houses  having  m  wettem  aspect.  The  storm  lasted  about  seven  mi^ates,  aa4 
^K>^  of  the  hailstones  which  fel}  were  as  Urge  ai  hazel  nuts.— JPn^  £<ijr^i  *^^  ^^ 

•     .  *  .  •   •- 
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MiftrMd  ofs  tthir/rm  />«%«— ^  Friday  aftemooo  (July  M\  about  two  o*ck)ck, 
this  ncigbonrbobd  was  Tivtted  \j  the  awful,  but  bappilj  Teiy  rare  phmoDcnoo  of 
a  tornado.  It  advanced  from  the  •oath-wcrt*  and  firit  came  in  contact  with  the 
earth  near  the  Depot,  aboot  three  qoartcn  of  a  mile  firora  Derby,  where  it  wai 
WMt  Tiolentr  It  tbere  tore  up  a  fine  aih  tive  by  the  roots,  lereial  laife  bnochei 
of  which  were  carried  to  a  considerable  distance;  and  in  its  progress  it  took  vp^ 
quantity  of  new  hay  from  the  girounds  of  E.  S.  Sitwell,  Esq.  (not  less  than  half  t 
ton)  which  was  carried  to  an  immense  height,  dispersed  to  a  wide  eitent,  and  ca^ 
ried  along  with  the  clouds^-*The  storm  happily  passed  over  without  doing  aajf 
tojary  to  the  town.  It  was  accompanied  by  very  heavy  rain,  which  brought  dom 
portions  of  the  hay,  some  of  which  was  very  closely  matted  together,  bat  the 
greater  part  was  borne  along  with  the  clouds  till  quite  out  of  sight.  The  vanes  of 
All  Saint's  Chureh  were  observed  to  turp  round  at  intervals  during  the  storm, 
and  although  th^  air  must  have  been  so  greatly  agitated  in  the  upper  regions,  it 
was  perfectly  calm  below*  The  storm  took  a  northerly  direction,  and  as  soon  si 
it  had  passeil  away  the  sky  became  clear,  and  the  air  remarkably  hot ;  soon  afteri 
wards  the  clouds  collected  again  with  rain  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
quantity  collected  in  Mr.  Swanwick's  rain  gauge  was  o|ie  inch  and  a  halt**-* 
^uk  Ledger^  Juiy  », 

•rffAmo,  July  l&r-On  thr  Hth  of  this  ooDth  16  or  17  hoases  were  entirely  over* 
turned,  and  sr^rcral  others  considerably  damaged  by  a  water^epoiit  (tornado)  in 
the  village  of  Wattenbeck,  near  New  Mvnscr. 

PfinMnm,  Jiify  12.— Yesterday  afternoon  a  dreadful  hailstorm  fell  here,  and 
4lso  at  Ispringcn  and  Eukingen;  the  haili«tones  were  all  triangular,  and  as  laiga 
as  pigeons*  eggs.  Many  persons  were  severely  wounded  in  the  hands  and  head;  a 
great  many  windows  were  broken,  and  what  V  more  distressingi  the  liP¥  CQni« 
fields  were  alinoet  entirely  laid  waste  i|i  a  quarter  of  an  hpu|:. 

IirVMSATIOMf  AiaoAp. 

All  the  accounts  from  the  Eastern  part  of  Switzerland  announce  the  terror  aai 
the  damage  caused  by  the  late  inundations. 

Tl^e  stomis  have  carried  desolation  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  Canton  of  Giaiis. 

The  Linth  has  broken  its  dikes  in  three  places,  The  bridges  of  Claris  lod 
Helstal  have  fidlen  down ;  that  of  Miolis  threatens  to  go  to  ruin.  Gcssau,  Rutti, 
Reriscue,  and  Hagelschauer  in  Teggenburg,  felt  the  whole  viol^ce  of  the  stonns 
of  the  4th  and  5th  (JulyQ.  AU  the  torrents  have  overflowed.  The  bridge  of 
^jiberglatt  is  in  ruins. 

At  Basle  the  Rhine  rose  so  much  on  the  6th,  as  to  inundate  the  dty  as  ^  as  tb^ 
fish  markets;  the  citiaens  were  forced  to  cross  the  streets  in  boats.  The  Rhins 
continually  brought  down  with  it  trees,  parts  of  buildings,  and  drowned  ammslii 
shewing  by  these  numerous  wrecks  the  ravages  it  has  cxerciKd  elsewhere.  M 
Constance  the  lake  was  much  higher  on  the  6th  tha|i  in  1666,  and  eveq  some  inches 
Ugher  than  in  1560.  —  In  spite  of  unremitting  exertions,  the  bridge  of  Lindaa  tf 
carried  away.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  many  Communes  are  under  water,  and 
it  is  feared  will  continue  so  for  a  long  time,  the  vents  by  which  the  waters  most 
rui  off  when  the  lake  falki  bcipg  too  niMdL   In  the  Lower  RhiaUui  the  i«sM 


^ 
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of  the  waten  which  coren  the  fiddi  and  the  readt»  and  iQwnwludi  oiieiiia]rcasilf 
uKwigau  between  half  mined  houtesy  was  three  leagues  in  circumforence.  At 
Horn,  and  all  along  the  lake,  a  great  n&anj  boOdings  are  abandoned!  the  waten 
threaten  the  foundatloni  of  the  n^oet  solid  edifices.  In  the  Qberland,  manj  bridges 
haTe  been  carried  away.  The  fields,  the  meadows,  the  plantations,  were  entirdf 
■nbmerged,  and  pieces  of  the  soQ  were  seen  floating  abont,  torn  up  by  the  fury  of 
the  waters,  covered  with  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  hay»  On  the  9th,  during  » 
violent  tempest,  the  li^itning  struck  the  village  of  Deterswell,  and  burnt  a  house. 
Vear  Neutingen  many  cattle  were  killed  by  lightning.  Other  accounts,  equally 
diitresiing,  have  been  repdved  from  other  quarteri.-^^«l.  t^^t  JUg»  S» 


WSATHSa  m  ICBLAKB* 

MUavuit  ^«r*  17, 1817. — Last  winter  was  one  of  the  levereit  we  have  had  for 
»  long  while,  in  particular  fnm  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  Mardi« 
with  changeable  winds  and  heavy  snow.  From  the  beginning  of  April  until  the 
IsC  of  May,  we  had  often  fine  and  mild  weather  with  thaw  ( but  on  May  S,  we  had 
a  storm  from  the  north  with  much  snow;  and  from  that  day  until  July  7  we  had 
nothing  but  northerly  winds  with  frost  and  cold  weather.  Tie  Greenland  driftii^ 
ice,  which  had  left  the  northern  land  in  the  beginning  of  April,  letumed  again  in 
the  first  days  of  May,  and  surrounded  the  nrhoU  of  the  western,  northern,  and 
eastern  land.  From  about  July  7  the  weather  has  been  very  dry  and  often  pretty 
waxm,^7lamim\  Jbmali  rf  Pkilm^^  vol ii.  p.«S9$  from  tht  Daoiili  Oficid 
i^aaettei  communicated  by  Sir  Joseph  Biiiki* 
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34 


47 
44 
44 
66 
44 
50 
62 
56 
55 
62 
48 
46 
60 
49 
60 
60 
64 
60 
68 
45 
63 
55 
48 
50 
53 
53 
53 
64 
58 


62-3 


10 
45 

3 

4 

29 
6 

28 
6 

12 


29 

15 

3 

12 

18 
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NoTis. — Eighth  Mo.  21.  A  wet  morning:  windj  at  N:  p.m. 
cloudy,  with  wind  about  NNW:  pretty  calm  at  night.  22.  Fair, 
with  Cirrostraius  beneath  Cirrus :  gold-coloured  moon :  calm  at  night. 
23.  Fine  morning :  there  is  siud  to  hare  been  hoar  frost :  a  few  CumuU 
appeared,  which  soon  became  heavy  Cumulottra^ui :  and  in  the  ctcb- 
ing  it  was  quite  overcast,  with  a  few  drops  of  rain.  24.  Fine,  a.  b.  : 
the  wind  S£ :  a  little  rain,  p.  m. :  during  the  day  a  singular  anomaloiii 
veil  of  cloud  overspread  the  sky,  in  which  the  Cirrostraius  on  tht 
whole  predominated :  the  lower  surface  of  theit  clouds  put  on  fiae 


Nons,  8lc.  (continued).  fS 

crimgon  and  grey  tints  at  sun-set,  and  the  lights  foimed  by  the  mooa 
shinittg  through  them  were  peculiarly  soft  lifid  plming.  'SS.  Cloudy, 
a.ni. :  sipall  rain:  the  wind  gentle,  Teering  to  S:  it  riuned  much  of 
the  day  at  intervals :  afterwards  appeared  groups  consisting  of  Cumu* 
i^siraitts  and  CirrocumubiSj  with  Nimhi:  hsoj  moonlight.  26.  Cim^ 
itraHus  In  the  morning :  then  Nimbnty  and  some  rain :  the  wind  gone 
bacl6  to  SE^  and  moderate :  many  sudden  showers  of  small  amount 
from  ill-defined  cloudy  amidst  haze :  a  bow  soon  after  three,  p.  m, : 
windy  night  27^  Fine  morning :  much  dew :  calm :  Cumulostraiui 
tending  to  Cirrocumuius  above :  some  rain  at  mid-day.  SiS.  Fine 
morning:  Cumulus  passed  to  Cumulosiraius :  a,  very  few  drops  fell, 
p.  m. :  tod  there  followed  wiad,  succeeded  by  t&lm,  wSh  Gih-osiraius 
and  haie:  rain  in  the  night.  ^.  Put:  brisk  wind,  with  tartous 
doads.  90.  A  veil  of  Cirrostratus  in  flocks,  a*  m.,  with  this.  Cumulus 
mpldly  inosculating  formed  CumuhkitQiuSy  which  ^sis  heavy  thit>ngh 
the  day :  in  the  evening  tnudh  Cihroitraius^  succeeded  by  small  rain : 
in  the  Aight  a  heavy  shower.  31.  Fihe,  with  CumuHy  csCnieii  by  a 
strong  breete. 

N^th  Mo.  1.  Misty  morning,  with  Ctrrostralus  above,  to  which 
anccdeded  Cumuhsiratus.  2.  Fine  morning :  wind  N£,  with  Ciffo^ 
strains  J  which  gave  place  tb  Cuikulus :  the  evening  was  overcast,  as  fbr 
rain,  but  little  or  none  fell,  and  in  the  night  there  was  a  most  copious 
fidl  of  dew. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Westerly,  s&ve  twice  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  when 

they  became  Easterly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*05  in* 

Least 28-90  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*63  In. 

Tliermometer :  Greatest  height 75* 

Least 34* 

Mean  of  the  period 57*05* 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 52*3* 

Rain 2*13  in. 

In  the  present,  as  in  the  last  Lunar  period,  the  reader  will  observe 
that  the  Last  quarter,  both  In  going  off,  and  in  approaching  again,  is 
dry ;  while  the  other  three  phases  have  the  rain  divided  among  them. 


M  Notes,  &c.  (contmued). 

Mmoi« 

««  TmAridp  t^tBt^  6ik  At^gmL^Bmng  out  abont  tnidniglit^  and  the  iky  being  te^ 
narkably  clear,  wind  8W,  thenn.  49*,  I  law  in  (bt  WS  W  a  brilliant  meteor,  ahnort 
half  the  apparant  bignest  of  the  moon :  it  began  at  about  45*  or  5(Kof  altitude 
and  tlowlj  descended,  increaang  in  lise:  ic  might  peiiiape  be  near  10  teeonds  in 
fiUlingi  the  colour  of  the  flame  wai  whitcf  till  near  its  extinction^  when  it  wa» 
bright  blue,  tinged  with  reddith  at  the  top.  The  day  prerioot  had  been  fiur,  wkb 
regular  Cumuli,  evaporating  in  the  evening,  and  acarcely  any  other  m<v«£^^ffly 
difcernible  all  day.  The  day  following  had  Cirrui  paasiog  to  Ctrrocumulus  all  tb# 
morning,  with  a  south  wind«   T.  F.** 

ATMOSPHtUtlC  ELECtaXCItY* 

On  the  10th  of  the  Eighth  Montfa^  being  at  Tanbridge  Wells,  I 
raised  a  pretty  large  kite,  made  of  linen  stretched  upon  two  pieeei  of 
cane)  and  fitted  with  a  separate  conducting  string,  as  described  toL  1* 
p.  XXX. ;  which  being  kept  np  at  different  elerations,  for  severBl  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  the  following  phenomena  were  remarked. 

About  noon,  with  a  moderate  breexe  at  SW,  while  the  sky  was  clesr, 
or  only  corered  by  light  Cirms  passing  to  Cirrocnmulus  and  Grrostia-r 
tus,  the  i^paratus  gave  only  weak  and  moderate  sparks,  which  weie 
of  positive  electricity.    But  when,  after  this,  some  obscurity  had  b^^an 
to  appear  in  the  sky  to  windward  (the  wind  veering  to  S),  and  the 
rudiments  of  Cumuli,  formed  in  a  lower  region,  passed  our  zenith,  the 
Tery  first  of  these  slight  masses  occasioned  sparks  attended  with  a  sen- 
sation that  reached  to  the  elbows :  a  larger  body  of  the  same  rloud 
soon  after  arriTing,  we  receired  shocks  exteoding  quite  to  the  feet^ 
and  too  severe  to  be  repeated  often.     At  this  time  my  son  perceired  a 
hissing  noise,  which  seemed  to  attend  the  flying  off  of  electricity  fma 
the  reel :  the  sparks  also  became  risible  in  full  daylight^  and  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  from  the  skirt  of  a  shower  forming  to  windward,  did  not 
at  all  abate  the  charge.    It  was  observed  however  by  Dr.  Forster,  who 
was  left  with  the  i4>pararus  between  two  and  three  p.  m.  that  a  cold 
breeze,  which  preceded  a  cloud  bringing  a  shower,  entirely  took  off 
the  charge  for  a  time.    At  three  p.  m.  the  shower  becoming  too  heatj 
to  permit  us  to  continue  the  experiment  satisfactorily,  the  bearing 
string  of  the  kite  was  lo%vered,  until  the  conducting  thread  touched 
the  ground,  and  in  this  situation  of  the  two  strings  the  kite  was  taken 
in  without  our  sustaining  the  repeated  shocks  which  would  probably 
baye  been  encountered  in  that  operation  in  the  comipon  mode  of  raisbg 
it  with  a  single  string. 

During  the  experiment  the  barometer  was  falling  from  about  29*40 
to  20'5O  in. :  and  the  temperature  at  the  close  was  58^.  The  sky, 
after  the  shower,  was  obscured  by  a  double  reil  of  Cirrostratus,  and 


J 
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there  fell  more  rain  ahoat  half-fftiftt  five  p.  m.    We  obsenred  no  ^ega- 
tire  charge  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Leyden  phial  cannot  be  chaiged,  beyond 
a  certain  weak  degree  of  intensity,  at  the  string  of  a  kite :  the  charge  is 
acquired  by  a  single  spark,  and  the  person  holding  the  phial  is  shocked 
by  that  and  by  each  succeeding  contact.  It  seems  that  the  electric 
fi aid  passes  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  with  a  greater  mO" 
mentuntj  when  it  has  to  glide  down  from  a  long  elevated  conductor, 
than  when  it  is  received  by  approach  to  a  body  insulated  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  principles  of  elec- 
tricity may  supply  a  different  explanation  of  this  singular  fact. 


«^ 
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1817. 

Wind. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

Rain, 

0th  Mo. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Max. 

Min. 

at9a.ii]« 

&c. 

L.  Q*     Sept.  3 

S£ 

29-96 

29-79 

75** 

53' 

65 

4 

Var. 

30-10 

29-96 

69 

43 

63 

5 

Var. 

30-10 

30-03 

73 

46 

60 

6 

Var. 

3003 

30-00 

63 

47 

59 

7 

SE 

30-03 

29-91 

71 

44 

60 

8 

E 

3007 

29-94 

76 

47 

58 

0 

NE 

29-96 

29-94 

66 

54 

63 

10 

N 

29-97 

29-92 

65 

50 

59 

New  M.         1 1 

NE 

29-92 

29-87 

68 

49 

65 

12 

Var. 

29-93 

29-80 

68 

49 

62 

_ 

• 

13 

SE 

29-93 

29-85 

66 

53 

56 

— 

14 

NE 

29-93 

29-83 

63 

56 

63 

0-17 

15 

NE 

29-98 

29-93 

66 

60 

64 

16 

SE 

29-98 

29-94 

72 

51 

63 

1st  Q.            17 

NE 

29-94 

29-61 

70 

54 

60 

18 

N 

29-76 

29-56 

62 

55 

62. 

4 

19 

W 

29-95 

29-76 

67 

47 

57 

20 

NW 

29-95 

29-91 

64 

55 

53 

■ 

21 

NE 

29-91 

29-83 

63 

42 

61 

22 

NE 

29-83 

29-80 

59 

47 

53 

23 

NE 

29-90 

29-80 

64 

47 

52 

24 

SE 

29-90 

29-52 

66 

47 

51 

Full  M.         25 

SW 

29-52 

29-16 

64 

55 

65 

— ~ 

26 

SW 

29-31 

29-16 

60 

47 

58 

0-20 

27 

SW 

29-65 

29-31 

58 

44 

48 

7 

28 

W 

29-95 

29-65 

59 

33 

55 

29 

NW 

29-95 

29-89 

58 

43 

54 

30 

NE 

29-89 

29-75 

55 

42 

53 

lOtbMo. 

Oct.  1 

NW 

30-02 

29-75 

56 

30 

57 

2 

W 

30*05 

30-02 

46 

24 

48 

30-10 

29-16 

76 

24 

58 

0.48 

Notes. — Ninth  Mo.  3.  Much  dew :  very  fine  day,  with  Cirrus 
only,  in  horizontal  strias :  temp.  72^  after  8un-*set.  4.  Dew :  fine 
morning :  CirrocumuluSy  followed  by  cloudiness  from  S,  about  nine  : 
dear  afterwards,  saTe  a  line  of  low  thunder  clouds  in  the  NE.  5.  Fine, 
sfter  misty  morning:  large  Cumuli:  at  night  the  floating  dust  and 
Bmoke  assumed  the  horizontal  arrangement  usual  before  the  Straius. 
6.  Misty  morning :  afterwards  large  plumose  Cirri^  passing  to  Grro" 
wtnuhu :  p.m.  some  delicate  streaks  of  Cirrostraiut^  with  two  currents 
li^ar  the  earth  9X  sun-set,  SW  abote  E«    7«  Serene  day,  after  misty 
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morning :  a  T^iy  Ituninons,  yellowish,  erening  twilight,  with  crimson 
streaks  of  Cirrocumuius^  and  a  dewy  haze  roond  the  horizon.  8.  At 
yesterday,  with  Cirrij  finely  tinted  in  orange  at  sun-set.  9.  Overcait^ 
a.  m. :  at  sun-set,  Cirrostrati  from  SE.  10.  Overcast  morning :  thea 
CumuUy  with  an  electrical  character :  a  fine  breeze  these  three  days. 
11.  Calm  misty  morning:  then  lightly  clouded  till  CTeniag.  12.  Misty 
morning :  after  a  little  rain,  the  sky  exhibited  a  veil  of  clouds  moring 
from  the  SW.  13.  Cumulostraius  through  the  day.  14.  Rain  Teiy 
early :  temp.  63°  at  nine,  a.  m. :  mild  and  damp  air.  15.  Cloudy^ 
close,  damp,  day  and  night.  16.  Oyercast,  with  a  breeze.  17.  Mistj 
moniing :  then  sunshine  and  flying  clouds.  1*8.  Slight  showers,  with 
wind.  19.  Cloudy  morning :  luminous  eyening  twilight,  orange,  with 
rose  colour  above.  90.  Clear  dewy  morning :  the  temp,  scarcely  varied 
from  55°  through  the  night :  Cumulus,  21 — 23.  Fine,  with  breeze 
pretty  strong,  and  various  clouds.  24.  The  lateral  approach  from  the 
southward  of  the  westerly  current  was  indicated  to-day  by  the  southing 
of  the  wind,  by  heavy  Cumuii  and  Cumuloitraii  in  the  SE,  and  by  % 
lurid  haze,  with  greenish  streaks  of  Cirrostrahu^  before  the  moon. 
25.  A  gale  from  SW,  with  light  rain :  in  the  evening  a  lunar  corona 
with  Nimbus :  heavier  showers  in  the  night.  26.  Showery  morning  : 
then  CumuUf  carried  in  a  fine  blue  sky:  evening  showery:  night 
windy.  27.  Wind  and  showers.  28.  The  morning  gradually  cleared 
op,  with  Cirrostraius  passing  to  Cirrocumulusj  and  some  very  elevated 
C^yi :  at  sun-set  these  showed  red,  stretching  SW  and  NE.  29,  30. 
The  wind,  after  going  to  SW  for  a  short  time,  came  round  by  N  to  NE^ 
with  fine  weather. 

Tenth  Mo.  1  Fine :  very  red  Cirri  at  sun-set.  2.  Hoar  frost,  with 
ice. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Easterly,  inteirupted  after  the  full  moon  by  a  gale  from  the 

westward. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*10  in. 

Least 29-16  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*842  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 76* 

I-«ast 24* 

Mean  of  the  period 55*76* 

Mettd  of  the  hygrometer 58* 

Rain 0*48  in. 

We  have  here,  for  the  third  time  in  the  space  of  three  months,  a 
striking  relation  between  the  occurrence  of  rain,  and  the  times  of  the 
Moon's  being  in  opposition  and  conjunction  :  but  in  the  present  case 
the  rain  followed  instead  of  preceding  or  accompanying  those  phases. 
The  Last  quarter  is  dry,  as  in  the  two  periods  before,  and  the  First 
nearly  so. 
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1817. 

Wriiid. 

Prestare. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

Rain, 

loth  Mo. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Max. 

Mm. 

atdajn. 

&c. 

L.  Q.       Oct.  3 

NE 

3014 

30-05 

50 

32 

65 

. 

4 

NE 

30  22 

30-14 

57 

32 

55 

5 

NE 

30-25 

30  22 

56 

33 

56 

6 

NE 

3025 

30-10 

54 

39 

55 

7 

K 

30-10 

30-06 

54 

43 

51 

8 

NR 

30  06 

29-95 

54 

35 

46 

9 

NE 

2995 

29-87 

53 

39 

59 

New  M.         10 

N 

29-92 

29*86 

56 

41 

56 

11 

NE 

29-99 

29*92 

50 

36 

54 

<—— 

12 

N 

30-15 

29  99 

52 

35 

55 

5 

13 

NE 

3022 

30  17 

52 

32 

59 

14 

N 

30-22 

30  02 

50 

42 

64 

— > 

15 

NW 

30-02 

29*80 

48 

37 

64 

6 

16 

NE 

30  05 

29-80 

48 

36 

60 

30 

Ist  Q.             17 

NE 

3005 

29-86 

48 

37 

59 

5 

18 

E 

29-87 

29  77 

45 

37 

54 

17 

19 

N 

29-91 

29-87 

45 

42 

62 

20 

N 

29-89 

2985 

48 

40 

64 

3 

21 

£ 

29-79 

29-77 

52 

39 

65 

22 

N 

29  90 

29-79 

48 

36 

65 

23 

NE 

29  90 

29-88 

50 

'40 

63 

.^^ 

24 

NE 

29-88 

29-81 

46 

38 

65 

4 

Full  M.         25 

SE 

2981 

2971 

50 

37 

65 

26 

S 

29*69 

29  65 

52 

28 

27 

SW 

2943 

29*32 

49 

32 

12 

28 

SW 

29-41 

29-30 

48 

32 

16 

29 

SW 

29*55 

29-21 

49 

27 

8 

30 

s 

29-49 

29-14 

57 

42 

21 

31 

s 

30-25 

29-46 

52 

28 

7 

lltbMo. 

Nor.  1 

Var. 

30-34 

30-16 

49 

27 

30-34 

29-14 

67 

27 

i-34 

Tenth  Mo.  3.  Hoar  frosty  with  ice.  4.  A  stroog  breeze :  clemr 
momlog:  the  wind,  p.  m.  tending  to  SE.  with  Cumuli.  5.  The  same 
breeze  still:  Cumulut^  succeeded  by  CumuhitratuSf  which  became 
hoary  by  noon;  when  the  smoke  of  the  city,  being  di:awn  up  in  a 
column  in  the  SW,  mingled  with  the  clouds,  and  gare  occasion  (as  it 
appeared)  to  a  local  shower :  it  drizzled  a  little  with  us,  and  there 
was  a  bank  of  clouds  beneath  dewy  haze  in  the  NE  at  sun-set.  6,  7. 
'Some  wind,  especially  by  night:  Cumulostratus.  8.  Cumuku^  &c«: 
windy.  9.  Cumulottratus :  windy:  S£,  p.m.  10.  Cumuhstraiut^ 
somewhat  heavy,  with  an  excessWe  rising  of  the  dust  in  the  eTentng. 
11.  A  fresh  breeze  again,  with  fleecy  CumuluM  and  CbrrotirtUui:  a 
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little  rain,  mid-day:  Tery  fine  orange  twilight.  Vi,  As  yesterday: 
slight  showers  by  inosculation  of  different  clouds :  the  product  of  the 
rain-goage  includes  much  dew.  13.  A  strong  breeze,  NNE,  a.  m.: 
some  drizzling  rain :  twilight  fainter  orange.  14.  Misty  morning ; 
a  little  drizzling,  p.m.  15.  Some  rain,  mid-day  and  evening.  10. 
llVind  got  back  to  NE,  and  fresh,  a.  m. :  rainbow  at  eleven :  wet, 
mid-day:  then  cloudy.  17.  Showers,  with  hail,  abont  noon.  18. 
Cloudy :  wind  fresh,  going  first  to  NW,  then  back  to  E :  showers. 
19.  Temp.  45*  at  nine,  a.  m. :  dark  and  cloudy  through  the  day. 
^0.  Gloomy:  misty:  but  little  wind.  21.  The  same.  ^9.  Lighter 
sky :  wind  to  SE,  and  at  night  back  to  N.  23.  Wind  brisk  at  NNE, 
-with  a  lofty  sky:  a  shower,  p.  m.  24.  Drizzling:  dark,  a.  m.  26. 
JFair:  Cumuhuy  with  Cirrocumulus  and  Cirrostraitu:  the  moon  rose 
f^Id*coloured :  a  clear  night  ensued.  27.  Misty  morning :  rain,  with 
vind,  at  night.  28.  Misty :  the  trees  dripping :  the  wind  to  S,  then 
back  to  SW,  with  pretty  heavy  rain.  29,  31.  After  a  modemte  gale 
from  the  southward,  the  barometer  rose  rapidly,  with  squalls  of  wind, 
showers,  and  hoar  frost. 

Eleventh  Mo.  1  •  Very  fine  day :  misty  at  nighty  probably  from  a 
Siraiu9. 

RESULTS. 

Ilbe  wind,  which  was  chiefly  from  the  NE  to  the  time  of  the  Full  moon, 
came  round  afterwards  (as  in  the  last  period)  to  the  SW 

for  a  few  days  only. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*34  in. 

Least 29*14  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*881  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 57** 

I^ast 27° 

Mean  of  the  period 43*27° 

Raiu 1*34  io. 

The  hygrometer  having  been  out  of  order,  the  latter  week's  obser- 
▼ations  on  it  are  uncertain.  I  found  the  evaporation  to  proceed  of  lato 
in  the  following  mtio^  viz. : — 

In  eight  days  preceding  the  3d  of  10th  month. .  0*42  In. 

In  seven  days  preceding  the  10th 0*37 

In  seven  days  preceding  the  17th 0*22 

In  eight  days  preceding  the  25th 0*10 

In  eight  days  to  the  close  of  the  period  (with 
considerably  more  wind  stirring) 0*12 

The  capacity  of  the  air  for  water  has,  therefore,  decreased  more 
rapidly  than  the  daily  mean  temperature,  the  approaching  change  of 
the  atmospheric  current  being  the  probable  cause. 

HUURICANE   IN   THE   WeST   InDIES. 

A  Hurricane  raged  in  the  West  India  islands  on  the  21st  of  the 
Tenth  month,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  more  destructive  than  anj 
since  the  year  1780.    Its  ravages  appear  to  have  extended  in  braadth 
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at  least  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  degree  of  north  latitude,  but  to  have 
affected  principally  the  islands  of  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Barbadoes,  which  lay  to  lee* 
ward  with  regard  to  the  storm.  The  wind  is  stated  to  have  set  in  at 
day-break  from  the  NW  and  to  have  raged  with  tremendous  riolence, 
with  occasional  falls  of  rain,  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  be- 
coming southerly  it  abated,  but  did  not  immediately  cease. 

At  St.  Lucia,  the  government  house  and  barracks  were  blown  dowa 
and  their  inmates  buried  in  the  ruins ;  the  crops  and  forests,  in  short 
the  whole  face  of  the  island,  desolated,  and  every  vesbel  in  the  port 
lost.  Some  of  the  numerous  documents  inserted  in  the  papers  relative 
io  this  disaster  may  be  suitably  presented  to  the  reader  as  descriptiva 
•of  these  tremendous  visitations. 

OrriciAL. 

The  liidtowing  Letter  f)n  this  lamentable  occanioQ  was  addrested  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  St.  Lucia  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes : — 

H  *•  St,  Lmcia^  Oa.  83,  1817. 

**  My  Lord,—  Hit  Excellency  Major  General  Seymour  being  nnable  to  addrcM 
your  Lordship,  in  contequecice  of  the  very  serious  injury  he  received  during  the 
nnrricane  of  the  91st  instant,  (and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  very  little  hopes  are  enter- 
tained  of  his  recovery),  his  Excellency  has  directed  me  to  ^ve  your  Lordship 
the  particulars,  and  earnestly  to  entreat  your  Lordship's  assistance  and  support 
towards  ameliorating  rhe  situation  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  this  isiandt 
not  one  of  vrhom  (>ut  has  suffered  severely  thereby. 

^  Scarcely  a  dwelling  or  a  negro  house  is  left  standing:  the  mills  and  out- 
buildings either  unroofed  or  razed  to  the  ground ;  nearly  the  whole  crop  of  canes 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  face  of  the  island,  which  was  luxuriant  on  the  80tb, 
now  bears  the  appearance  of  an  European  winter. 

^  The  town  of  Ca!>trees  is  nearly  in  ruins,  and  the  vessels,  about  13  saO,  are  on 
shore,  not  one  of  which  u  expected  to  be  saved.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  of 
Mome  Fortunee  and  Pigeon  Island  were  blown  down,  with  the  exception  of  the 
magazine  jand  tanks. 

^  His  Excellency  and  family  were  taken  from  under  the  ruins  of  his  residence 
(the  Commandant's  quarters),  where  he  remaiutd  ia  the  hope  that  it  woold  have 
rjesisted  the  gale ;  but  he  has,  unfortunately,  suffered  for  his  miprudence. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 

^  L.  R.  Baines,  Colonial  Secretary.** 

<*^.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  great 
fears  are  entertained  that  General  Seymour  cannot  pass  48  hours." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  St,  Pierre^  Martiiti^ty  iaiei  Nenemher  10,  1817.— ««  On  the 
81st  of  October,  this  Colony  was  visited  by  the  most  furious  htfrricane  ever  wit> 
nessed  here ;  the  details  of  this  sad  disaster  would  be  equally  long,  as  painfuL 
The  loss  of  nearly  1800  lives,  85,000  hhds.  of  sugar  of  the  present  and  next  crop, 
incalculable  losses  in  buildings,  animals,  and  the  necessaries  of  Iffe,  have  occasioned 
a  general  desolation,  independently  of  the  great  anxiety  caused  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  shipping,  which  were  in  different  ports  of  this  island,  being  either  wrecked, 
damaged,  or  missing.  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica  have  equally  suffin^ ;  the  tempest 
reached  also  St.  Vincent's  and  Grenada.  Its  ravages  also  extended  to  Ouadakmpe, 
as  well  as  Porto  Rico  and  its  neighbourhood,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  loss 
experienced  by  Maninique  alone,  may  be  very  moderateljr  calculated  at  85^000,000 
of  francs,  exclusive  of  tne  shipping.  The  works  and  buildings  of  entire  parishes 
were  rased  to  the  ground ;  it  lasted  26  hours,  18  of  which  with  Such  inconceivable 
lury  as  to  produce  all  these  disasters,  and  to  destroy  buildings  which luid  withstood 
all  former  hurricanes.  —  It  will  require  many  years  before  the  colony  can  recover 
itself  fhMn  this  heavy  calamity.** 
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A  LOitr  fvm  am  OJuer  om  hoard  His  Majestyjs  skij^  A$diU^^  at  Si.  Kitt's^  dated 
iV^y.  liy  M^.-.— *'  We  weie  lying  at  St.  Lucie  quietly  at  anchor,  only  the  day 
before  the  hurricane  came  on,  and  got  under  sail  for  Barbadoes  (as  was  our 
intention)  about  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  90th,  it  bein^  fine  weather.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  night  following  the  officer  of  the  watch  hailed  the  master,  and 
said  the  wind  had  come  round  to  the  north-west,  which  was  very  unusual  in  this 
country,  where  easterly  winds  prevail  all  the  year  through,  and  that  the  weather 
mppeared  to  be  coming  on  bad ;  the  Admiral  and  Captain  were  immediateiv  apon 
deck;  we  took  in  ^11  our  sails  except  the  fore  sail,  which  was  reefed  ;  got  the  top- 
gallant-masts upon  deck,  and  prep.ired  for  the  worst.  At  three  in  the  morning  of 
the  SIst  instant,  it  blew  very  hard  at  went,  with  tremendous  heavy  rain;  at  four 
still  harder :  took  in  our  fore-sail,  and  brought  her  to  under  a  try-sail  double- 
reefed;  at  seven  ]fet  harder,  when  a  sea  came  and  washed  away  one  of  our  boats 
from  the  stern.  When  ten  o'clock  came  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  beyond  what 
mny  of  us  had  ever  witnessed ;  however,  the  \hip  lay  very  quiet  and  behaved  verr 
wdl,  but  from  the  heaviness  and  quantity  of  rain,  with  the  immense  force  of  wina, 
all  our  cabins  were  full  of  water.  At  noon  the  weather  abated,  and  at  three  iu 
the  afternoon  it  became  quite  moderate,  when  we  set  our  sails  again. — We  visited 
St.  Lucie  sixteen  days  afterwards,  and  the  scene  was  such  as  my  pen  cannot  des- 
cribe: many  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  clothes,  and  those  who  are  sick,  are  lying 
on  the  ground  with  no  other  covering  than  the  sky,  expased  to  sun  and  rain. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  on  board  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  dated 

BarhadoM^  Nowmber  90,  1 8 1 7  : — 

"  On  our  fint  making  the  Island  (St.  Lude)  we  were  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  total  change  in  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  We  left  it  the  day  before 
the  hurricane  a  beautiful  rich  green,  and  every  thing  in  a  roost  flourishing  state. 
It  has  DOW  the  appearance  of  a  severe  European  winter.  We  went  on  shore  on 
the  7th  of  November ;  the  scene  of  destruction  which  then  presented  itself  is  far 
beyond  my  power  of  description.  On  Pigeon  Island,  three  houses  only  are  left 
standing  out  of  nearly  ^50,  the  rest,  with  the  church,  are  almost  totally  demolished^ 
one  of  me  three  is  shifted  15  feet  off  its  foundation,  without  going  to  pieces.  The 
two  large  umarind  trees,  under  which  the  Negroes  always  met  to  dance  ont 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  which  by  their  spread 
in  this  rather  sandy  soil,  nearly  equal  the  branches  in  circumference.  The  woods 
with  which  this  island  particularly  abounds  are  more  or  less  scattered,  according 
to  their  exposure  to  the  gale ;  many  of  the  trees  which  are  left  standing,  have 
only  a  few  of  the  ragged  stout  branches  remaining.  In  the  deep  ravines  the  wind 
appears  to  have  acted  in  a  whirl ;  for  immense  trees  are  completel v  thrown  down 
and  twisted  up  in  heaps  in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  The  innabitants  tell  us 
the  great  hurricane  in  1780  was  not  equal  to  this." — FtA,  Ledger. 

From  the  India  Gazette, 

Bombay,  Oeteier  20, 18l7.*-Until  yesterday  the  rain  has  continued,  during  tht 
last  week,  to  come  down  almost  without  intermission:  the  quantity  which  has 
fallen  in  this  monsoon  is  uncommonly  gr^U  tl^^  accounts  taken  by  diffi^rent  raiA 
guages  give  upwards  of  95  inches  since  the  3d  June,  being  above  a  founh  more 
tiuiD  the  average  fall  of  former  years.  The  weather  bat  now  cleared  up,  with 
trery  appearance  of  continuing  fair  and  hot." 

The  following  ts  an  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  St.  PtTiatavROH. 

"  Advices  from  Georgia  of  the  13th  ult.  state,  that  on  the  SIst  of  October,  as 
immense  avalanche  fell  from  the  mountain  of  Kasbeck,  and  covered  an  extent  of 
three  wersts  in  length,  to  tlie  height  of  50  fathoms.  It  completely  dammed  up 
the  rapid  river  of  Tereck ;  which,  however,  on  the  third  day,  worked  a  passage 
for  itself  underneath  the  mass  of  snow.  This  accident  for  some  time  intermpted 
the  communication  with  Georgia.  Fortunately,  there  were  no  travellers  pasni^ 
when  it  happened.  Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  avalanche  occurred : 
thou^  according  to  the  reports  of  the  innabitants,  ther  generally  take  place  oaec 
io  seven  year»|  and  in  the  ittiiuncr.**— -/al.  Ltdlger^  Jam,  14. 
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40 
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55 

38 
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52 

38 

70 

14 
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54 

49 

86 

76 
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40 

80 

10 

16 
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54 

39 

17 
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59 

60 

83 

4 
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w 
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57 

35 

67 
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NW 
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49 

30 

85 
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46 

38 

96 
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N 
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52 

37 

72 
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37 
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41 

65 
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49 

32 
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44 

34 

64 

15 
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NW 
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52 

40 

78 

27 

SW 
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30*06 

51 

37 

65 

28 

SW 
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40 

67 

29 

SW 
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29-87 

54 

49 

78 

3 

3d  sw 
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54 

52 

79 

5 

I2Lh  Mo. 

L.  Q.   Dec.  1 

sw 

29-79 

29*54 

54 

46 

80 

51 

30.45 

29-26 

59 

30 

76 

2-00 

Notes. — ^Elerenth  Mo.  2  to  4.  Nearly  calm :  dripping  mists,  witfc 
alternate  obscurity  by  CirrostratuSj  and  sunshine,  5.  A  slight  shower 
at  night.  7.  A  gale  at  SW :  showers  by  night.  8.  Squally :  seyeral 
showers  in  the  day.  9.  Windy,  fine,  with  Cumulus^  Cirrui^  and 
Cirrostratus.  10.  Misty  morning:  Cirrufj  Cirrotiraiusi  fair  day: 
windy  at  night.  11.  Fine  morning :  then  quickly  overcast  and  wet, 
a.  m*.  12.  Red  sun-rise :  then  Cirrostratuiy  speedily  general :  cloudy 
till  CTening :  windy  at  night.  IS.  Fine  morning,  with  Cirroitraius : 
Jair  day :  rather  windy  night.    14.  Much  Cirro$(raUu  in  the  moming: 
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rain  by  half  past  nioe:  fair  eveaiog.  15.  Wet,  gloomy  morning: 
calm  and  lighter,  inid^day :  p.m.  the  wind  went  to  W,  and  blew  strong: 
clear  night.  16.  Coloured  Cirri  with  Cirrostraius  at  sun-rise:  misty  : 
steady  breeze,  with  some  appearance  of  distant  rain:  cloudy  eyening* 
17.  Fair:  somewhat  windy  night,  18.  Fair:.  .mozD  fell  within  a 
few  miles  of  us :  evening  twilight  luminous  and  orange-colonred« 
10*  Cfrrocumuhuy  Cirrus  and  Cirrostraius:  abundant  dew  on  the 
grass  ail  day:  very  fine  sky.  30.  Very  misty,  a.m. :  the  trees  drip 
much:  fine,  p.m.  with  dew  and  large  Cirri.  21.  Cloudy:  rather 
windy:  little  or  no  dew  this  morning :  Cirrostraius^  Cumulus:  the 
wind  got  to  N  at  night.  32.  Fair :  Cirri  in  lofty  bars,  stretching 
N  and  S,  followed  by  Cirrocumulus^  and  a  group  of  clouds  among  the 
smoke  of  the  city.  33.  Fiue«  clear  morning:  grey  sky  afterc 
24.  Cirrostraius 'w\i\\  Cirrus.^  at  sun-rise:  a  little  light  ndn,  p.m.: 
lunar  corona,  followed  by  a  large  faint  halo.  35.  Hoar  frost :  a  steady 
gale  throu;;h  the  day,  with  an  appearance  of  Nimbi  in  the  NW:  rain 
after  sun.set.  3d — 38.  Fair :  somewhat  windy,  with  Cirrostraius^  &c. 
29«  The  hygrometer  stood  at  780  till  noon :  a  little  rain  fell,  a.  n. 
and  at  night:  the  bees  came  out  in  considerable  numbers,  continuing 
however  about  the  hive.  30.  Overcast,  windy  :  the  maximnm  temp. 
at  nine,  a.  m.  or  rather,  the  whole  34  honrs  warm  alike. 
Twelfth  Mo.     1 .  A  wet  day. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Southerly  and  Westerly. 

•      Barometer :  Greatest  height 30'4li  in. 

Least , 30-26  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 39*878  lo. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 50^ 

Least 30^ 

Mean  of  the  period. 47*11* 

Mean  of  the  Hygrometer 70^ 

Rain 3  In* 

£va{M>ration,  1*03  inch,  divided  as  follows :  to  the  9th,  0*37; 
to  the  15th,  0-40 ;  to  the  33d,  0*33 ;  to  the  end^  0*13. 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  period  instead  of  falllog  some  degrees 
(as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  season)  is  near  4^  higher  than 
that  of  the  last#  But  in  the  Tenth  month  it  had  nndei^gone  a  dispro« 
portionate  depression  of  13^  degrees,  (as  will  appear  on  comparing 
together  the  results  of  Tab.  135  and  136)  for  which  the  present  warmti^ 
itiay  be  considered  as  a  compensation. 

The  Rain  appears  now  to  be  quitting  the  vicinity  of  the  times  of 
jNew  and  Foil  Moon,  and  attaching  itself  to  the  quarters.  Yet  the 
ypace  of  three  or  four  days  following  the  Last  Quarter  is  dry,  as  it  hai 
been  in  foor  successive  pericnls  since  the  Summer  solstice.  It  will  be 
found  however,  on  examining  the  Tables,  both  forward  and  backward, 
that  this  portion  of  the  Lnnar  period  is  subject  at  times  to  heavy  rain. 
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42 

32 

92 

IS 
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8 
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28 
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35 

21 
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18 
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37 

23 
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35 

85 

40 
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SE 
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48 

32 

98 
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15 
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43 

34 

97 

72 

16 

sw 
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50 

35 

96 

32 

17 

sw 
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48 

35 

74 

67 

18 
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28-74 

34 
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2 

10 
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39 

76 

15 
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40 

27 

21 

NE 

29  50 
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33 

28 
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32 

N 

29-53 

29  46 

33 

29 

74 

Full  M. 

29 
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32 

20 

65 

24 

"NE 
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NE 
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36 

22 
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10 

27 

sw 
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29*45 
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32 

92 

5 

\ 

28 

NW 

3010 

29-62 

38 

21 
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2D 

SW 
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29-97 

33 

23 

65 

30 

Var. 

30-00 

29-93 

40 

22 

6 

L.Q. 

31 

NE 

30-01 

30*00 

35 

21 

93 

30-10 

28.54 

• 

48 

18 

78 

3-64 

*  Notes. — ^Twelfth  MoRth.  2.  Some  run,  a.  in.  3.  Hoar  frost ; 
OdT^siratus;  the  skj  quickly  orercast:  somo  sadden  showen  fol- 
loved:  in  the  efening  NimMj  the  wind  going  to  NE  with  force. 

4.  Hoar  frost:  fine,  with  GrroUratui:  misty  p.  m. :  windy  aight 

5.  Vety  cloudy,  a*  «• :  a  gale  in  the  night,  followed  by  nun.  6. 
Orercast,  a.  m. :  fine  and  calm  mid«day :  Cirrocumuhis.  t,  Bosr 
frost:  Grrostratuiy  with  a  stormy  appearance,  a«m.:  fine,  p.m.: 
bitn,  with  a  gale  of  wind,  in  the  night.  8.  Cirrotiraius  at  snn-rise, 
the  wind  gone  down:  wet  at  iuterfals:  Nimbi:  much  wind  again  it 
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iijght.  0.  Cloudy,  a.  m. :  about  noon  Cirrosiraiutj  and  aftor  it  Cirri 
in  elevated  ban  stretching  N  and  S,  coloured  red  at  sun-set :  starlight, 
with  small  meteors.  10.  Snowing  by  nine,  a.  m. :  at  eleyen  the  grouncl 
"was  white,  when  it  ceased;  clear  night.  II.  The  sun  emerged  from 
Cirrostrati:  rather  misty  air:  the  wind  gentle  at  SW,  a.m*:  but. 
easterly  in  the  night.  12,  a.  ro.  Tane  at  SW:  calm:  much  rime, 
with  a  misty  air  till  eToning:  a  thaw  in  the  night.  .  13-  Obscure  by 
Chrroitrattu^  a.  m. :  the  hygrometer  proceeding  towards  moisture : 
rain,  gentle  in  the  day,  heavier,  with  wind,  in  the  night.  14.  Cirro- 
stratus  preTaiicd  in  a  uniform  close  canopy  about  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  on  which  I  found  it  misty  in  consequence,  while 
small  rain  fell  below :  early  in  the  night  came  on  wind,  with  showers* 
A  perfect,  but  colourless  lunar  bow^  was  obsenred  about  ten,  p.  m. 
and  reported  to  me  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  Stamford  Hill  iu 
the  morning.  15.  Hoar  frost:  the  sun  emerged  from  a  low  Cirro^ 
airaius:  very  wet,  p^  m^and  night.  16.  Wet,  a.  m. :  in  the  night  a^ 
heaTy  gale,  ceasing  about  three.  17.  Fair,  a.  ro. :  obscure  afterwards 
by  Cirro9iraius :  in  the  night  a  most  violent  westerly  gale,  increasing 
and  decreasing  in  force  by  slow  intervals,  with  much  rain.  18.  Windy : 
bright  moonligiit.  19.  Wet,  p.  m.  20.  The  wind  got  to  N&,  a  fresh 
breeze,  but  at  night  the  clouds  came  from  NW.  There  was  a  manifest 
attraction  between  the  low  clouds  and  the  smoke  of  London.  21. 
Fair :  the  clouds  tending  to  Cumulostratus.  22.  A  very  slight  sprink- 
ling of  snow,  crystallized  in  stars.  25.  The  same,  in  grains  as  fine  as 
basket  salt.  26.  Orange-coloured  sun-rise,  with  red  Cirri:  hoar 
ftost ;  a  lunar  corona  last  night,  surrounded  by  a  coloured  halo.  27, 
After  fine  dry  frost 'for  some  days,  a  thaw  early  this  morning,  with 
nin :  in  the  night  a  gale,  with  showers,  after  which  a  ground  frost. 
28.  A  little  snow  at  mid-day:  the  temp.  19«  on  the  ground  at  night. 
30.  Wet,  p.  m*  31.  A  frozen  mist  came  on  at  eight,  a.  m.  from  the 
southward ;  and  after  a  clearer  interfal  there  war.  again  a  yery  thick 
fog  in  the  eTeniog. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height • 30*10  in. 

Least 28*54  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*508  in. 

Thermameter :  Greatest  height 48* 

.Least 18* 

Mean  of  the  period 32*66 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer. 78* 

Rain 368  in. 

Svapontion 0*38  in. 

E  2 
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Larox  Meteoi.. 

**  On  the  monuDf  of  the  8th  inst."  (Dec.)  tayt  the  dbferrer,  who  dates  fronr 
Ipswich,  <*  1  wa$  looking  at  Man,  whcf  e  position  is  near  to  the  star  in  the  bull's 
northern  horn.  About  midway  between  the  horns  I  suddenly  perceived  a  fiery  body 
resembling  a  red-hoc  ball  of  iron,  four  or  fire  inches  in  diameter,  which  having 
passed  three  or  four  degrees  in  a  direction  between  the  principal  stars  of  CapdU 
and  Cants  minor,  burst  into  a  spheric<il  body  of  white  light  nearly  as  large  as  the 
foil  moon,  of  so  great  lustre  at  scarcely  to  be  borne  by  the  eyes,  throwing  ont  a 
tail  about  three  degrees  in  length  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour  tinge<l  round  the  edges 
with  blue.  It  thus  proceeded  in  its  course  without  apparent  diminution  towards 
the  principal  star  in  the  head  of  Hydra,  (very  near  to  the  ecliptic,)  a  little  beyond 
which  it  suddenly  disappeared  (I  believe)  with  an  explosion;  as  I  distinctly  heard 
a  rumbling  noise  like  that  of  cannon  discharged  at  a  distance,  about  ten  or  tvrelve 
seconds  afterwards.  Its  duration  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  was  about  five  seconds, 
daring  which  it  traversed  a  space  of  nearly  sixty  degrees.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  vivid  splendour  which  characterized  this 
extraordinary  phaenomenon.  It  cast  a  light  around  equal  to  the  noon  day*a  sun : 
T  could  compare  it  to  nothing  so  well  as  the  beautiful  dazzling  light  exhibited  br 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas ;  its  effect  upon  the  organs  of  fight 
beiag  analogous.  The  barometer  was  falling  at  the  time,  and  in  the  conrte  of  the 
night  fell  altogether  an  inch  and  one  tenth ;  the  thermometer  at  42*.  If  ithin  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  atmosphere  became  entirely  obscured  by  doods; 
violent  tempests  of  wind  and  rain  succeeding,  although  the  stars  were  previously 
visible  and  the  zenith  free  from  vapours.**    J.  A^^FhUo.  MafaKime. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  account  is,  that  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  having  been  favourably  directed  at  the  moment,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  (what  I  belicTe  is  very  seldom  witnessed) 
the  beginning  incandescence  of  one  of  these  bodies,  and  of  tracing  its 
motion  before  it  had  become  completely  ignited.  Leaving  for  a  future 
occasion  any  general  reasoning  which  might  be  founded  on  this,  I  maj 
observe  that  as  these  meteors  are  not  necessarily  very  elevated  or  Tery 
dbtant,  the  appearance  of  the  present  one  may  hare  bad  some  con- 
nection with  the  low  Barometer,  the  supervening  cold  current,  and 
the  copious  precipitation  of  water,  which  we  find  registered  upon  and 
subsequently  to  the  day  of  its  appearance.  It  may  be  remarked  also 
that  small  meteors  were  sufficiently  frequent  on  the  following  evening, 
to  induce  me  to  note  their  occurrence. 

Gales  or  Winp  and  TnyiiDxa  Storms. 

The  storm  which  raged  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  December, 
destroyed  in  the  Channel  80  vessels  froin  the  coast  of  Brest  to  St.  Maloes. 

falmwiAf  jD*e.  8. — It  has  blown  all  day  a  hurricane,  from  W  to  NW,  and  itill 
continues  with  unabated  violence.  The  gale  commenced  about  12  o'clock  last 
night,  but  up  to  this  time  (9  a.m.)  the  East  and  West  Indiamen  ride  it  oat,  and  no 
42unage  of  any  kind  has  yet  happened. 
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A  dreadiul  •form  was  felt  in  the  Bmj  of  Biicaj  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th 
December;  a  TCMel  was  wrecked  on  the  bar  of  Bayonne ;  and  the  plains  of  the 
Adoor  and  the  Nive  were  inundated.  At  St.  Jean  de  Lus,  the  dyke  which 
defended  the  town  from  the  ocean  was  much  damaged,  and  the  .inhabitants 
seriottsly  alarmed. 


9 

We  fear  we  shall  recnye  more  distressing  accounts  of  the  damage  done  on  our 
coasts  by  the  severe  gales  which  have  blown  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
momh.  Last  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  (Dec.  14 — 15),  there  was  another 
storm ;  and  the  agent  to  Lloyd's,  at  FmU^  represents  it  as  most  tremendous.  It 
was  accompanied  with  the  most  awful  thunder  and  lightning. — PuS,  Ltdpr. 

i 

A  H^iiduven  paper  says  —  The  weather  in  the  course  of  the  last  week,  has 
proved  the  most  tempestuous  that  has  been  experienced  io  this  part  of  the  country 
for  a  long  time  past.~On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  1 5th  Dec.  we  had  one  of  the 
most  tremeodoos  thunder  storms  perhaps  ever  known  iu  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  greatest  violence  was  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten.  The  peals  were 
awfully  loud,  and  the  lightnsog  astonishingly  vivid  and  frequent. 

The  Hull  Aiverfuer  of  the  20th  Dec,  says  ~  On  the  nights  of  the  Idth  and  17th, 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  were  visited  by  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind  attended 
with  heavy  rain,  of  the  effects  of  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  accounts 
are  very  distressing. 


Jersey^  Dtt.  19 For  some  days  past,  perpetual  storms,  attended  with  heavy 

rain,  mixed  with  hail,  have  prevailed   here,   wind   varying  from  N  to  NW 
W  and  SW. 

City  Foes. 

The  fog  of  Wednesday  (Dec.  Si ,)  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Metropolis 
and  the  immediate  vicinity.  No  further  to  the  Northward  than  the  back  of 
Euston-square,  the  weather  was  clear  and  even  bright.  A  gentleman,  who  came 
to  town  from  Enfield,  saw  no  fog  till  he  approached  London.  Southward  of 
Xx)ndon,  it  extended  as  far  as  Clapham,  and  it  was  rather  thicker  in  some  of  the 
environs,  than  in  the  Metropolis  itself.  Upon  an  average,  ten  feet  was  the  distance, 
at  which  objects  became  invisible,  out  of  doors.  Within  doors  it  was  impossible 
to  read  without  a  candle. 

The  following  paragraph  from  7>b  Fruwua^s  Journal  of  January  1,  shows,  that 
the  fog  on  Wednesday  last  was  as  thick  in  Dublin  as  in  London  :*— The  oldest 
person  living  has  no  recollection  of  a  fog  so  thick  as  the  one  which  enveloped  this 
city  last  evening,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine.  It  was  more  dense  in  some 
ttreeu  than  in  others,  and  where  this  was  the  case  it  was  in^KMsible  to  pass  with 
convenience  without  the  aid  of  opened'  ]antems.«->i^tf£i  Lidgtr,  , 
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1818. 

Wind. 

Prewttib 

Tdsp. 

Hygr. 

iUlllj 

1st  Mo. 

Mix. 

Mm. 

Mai. 

Mm. 

tt9uki. 

Ac 

Jan.  I 

3001 

29*96 

9d9 

2|Q 

90 

2 

S£ 

29-96 

29-58 

33 

31 

80 

3 

SB 

29-58 

29-43 

40 

32 

75 

13 

4 

S 

2964 

29  48 

44 

32 

100 

^.^» 

6 

Var. 

29-90 

29-48 

42 

28 

80 

51 

New  M.    6 

SW 

30*15 

30*10 

41 

29 

85 

7 

sw 

30  03 

29-82 

47 

36 

17 

1 

8 

NW 

30*18 

30  05 

41 

29 

68 

9 

SW 

29  85 

29-76 

48 

39 

83 

11 

10 

SW  29-75 

29-72 

52 

47 

93 

3 

11 

NW  29  76 

29*50 

49 

36 

80 

9 

i 

19 

SW. 

29-92 

29-78 

47 

37 

60* 

3 

• 

13 

SW 

29-85 

29-79 

50 

40 

77 

.^ 

1st  Q.     14 

SW 

29-83 

29-60 

50 

39 

95 

24 

15 

w 

2980 

29-56 

53 

45 

70 

m^m 

16 

w 

2976 

29  46 

50 

35 

58 

16 

17 

w 

29  88 

2985 

40 

32 

60 

18 

Var. 

30-40 

29  85 

42 

28 

65 

li.. 

19 

SW 

30-43 

30*30 

38 

27 

70 

SO 

Var. 

30-30 

2985 

40 

28 

95 

21 

Var. 

30-12 

29-92 

45 

26 

89 

Full  M.    23 

SW 

29-65 

29*40 

45 

31 

90 

12 

*23 

Var. 

29-60 

29  42 

41 

28 

72 

18 

24 

NW 

29-93 

29-39 

43 

29 

93 

9 

25 

W 

28  87 

29*79 

47 

34 

72 

1 

26 

SW 

29  88 

29*60 

52 

32 

76 

1 

27 

SW 

29-88 

29-50 

46 

35 

72 

17 

28 

NW 

29.65 

29-50 

43 

28 

85 

«. 

L.  Q.     29 

SW 

29*65 

28-98 

43 

32 

77 

27 
2-32 

30-43 

28  98 

53 

21 

78-5 

1 

1    « 

NoTSs. — First  Mo.  1.  Fine.  2.  Much  wind  in  the  night:  snow 
by  morning.  3.  After  some  snow,  a  thaw,  p.  m.  4.  Small  rain,  a.m. : 
fiftir,  p.m.:  starlight.  5.  Wet  stormy  day:  clear  night.  6.  Hov 
frost :  fair.  7«  Fair,  a..m. :  cloudy,  p.  m. :  a  gale^  with  rain,  during 
the  night.  9.  Wet  mid-day :  the  Cirrocumulus  has  appeared  two  or 
three  times  within  a  week  past.  10.  Cirrus  and  Cirrottratui  at  sun* 
set,  rose-colonred,  followed  by  a  gale  with  rain.  11.  Gloomy,  a.m. 
with  small  rain,  p.  m.  and  night  as  yesterday.  12. .  Fine  day :  a  gale 
again  in  tbe*night.    13.  The  gale  continned'<|  with  cloudy  weatl^r: 
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the  oight,  after  a  calm  eveiiingi  was  stormy.  14-  Wet  stormy  day :  in 
the  evening,  Cumuhuj  ^  itb  Cirrostraius  and  Cirrus :  tlie  air  clearing : 
mncli  wind  in  the  night.  15.  Much  cloud  and  wind,  a.m«:  small 
rain,  p.m.  night  stormy.  16.  Fair,  with  a  gloomy  sky,  a.m.:  some 
rain,  p.  m. :  a  heary  gale  in  the  night.  17.  The  wind  is  now  more 
moderate,  with  a  tendency  to  NW:  a  very  fine  day  and  night. 
18.  Fair,  with  a  breeze:  a  squall,  with  a  little  rain,  p.m. :  bright 
moonlight.  19.  Fine.  20.  Red  Chroslraii  at  san-rise,  with  hoar 
frost:  fine <lay,  with  CirroiiratuB  in  flocks :  Cirrocumulusy  and  Cirruf^ 
with  a  rainy  aspect.  91.  Gloomy  overcast  morning :  some  wind  and 
sain  by  nine :  afterwards  fine  with  Cumulus^  and  a  breese  from  NW : 
lunar  halo.  tt.  Fine :  windy,  p.  m. :  iu  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  a 
heavy  southerly  gale,  with  showers.  23.  Fine,  windy :  the  barometer 
jfluctnating :  lunar  corona  at  night,  the  wind  NW*  94.  Rain  serf 
«arly :  wet  forenoon :  fair  p.  m.  and  night  windy.  U.  Fine,  a.  m. 
^th  Cirna  and  Cirroiiratua:  windy  night.  37.  Much  wind  in  the 
night,  followed  by  rain.  d8.  Large  CumuU^  with  Cirri  above,  and 
the  rapid  developement  of  Cumuloitratij  presented  this  afteraoon  a 
apring^like  sky.  99.  Hoar  frost :  Mr  day :  a  thickness  to  the  S  and 
W  p.  B.  was  followed  by  a  noctomal  gale,  with  rain,  as  usual  of  late. 


RESULTS. 

Winds  Westerly,  introduced  by  die  South  East. 

Bammeter :  Greatest  hetght 90*43  in. 

Least 38  98  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 39*786  i  a. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 5S* 

Least «!• 

Mean  of  tlie  period 38*46* 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer  •  ••• 78*5^ 

Rain 4 2*32ia. 


Character  of  the  period,  stonny  and  changeable :  amidst  a  succession 
at  gales  of  wind,  there  were  many  intervals  of  fine  vaeather  by  day ; 
aod,  as  the  Oiermometer  shows,  of  frost  by  night. 
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Edhiurgk^  Jan,  3.  —  NotwiUutandtog  the  severe  and  continued  frost,  very  Utde 
mow  has  hitherto  fallen :  excepting  a  little  between  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  where 
it  nuy  be  six  inches  deep  in  some  places,  there  is  none  to  be  seen  on  the' whole 
line  of  road  from  London. 


Stoims  or  Wjnd. 

£dimimrg^^  Jam.  14.  —  On  Monday  night  (12th)  we  were  visited  by  one  of  the 
most  severe  gales  we  have  experienced  for  a  long  time.  It  began  to  blow  about 
ten  o*clock  from  the  south-west,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  and  continued  to 
increase  during  the  night  until  it  became  a  perfect  hurricane. 

££mhmrgk^  Jam.,  17. — ^Thursday  morning  (15th)  the  barometer  had  fallen  eight- 
tentbs  of  an  inch ;  it  then  blew  very  hard,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  day 
•lates  and  chimoey-pots  were  flying  about  in  all  directioos.r»-I:i  the  evening  the 
gale  increased,  and  about  five  o'clock  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  In  hoascs 
fronting  the  west  a  good  deal  of  mischief  was  done  in  breaking  the  panes  of  ^ass, 
stripping  the  lead  from  the  roof,  dashing  the  cupola  windows  from  their  frames, 
and  shivering  them  to  atoms.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  two  of  the  small 
minarets  on  the  top  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  at  the  west  end  of  Prince's-strcet,  gave 
way,  and  fell  without  doing  any  material  damage  to  that  beautiful  building;  not 
so,  however,  the  effecu  of  the  evening— the  violence  of  the  wind  carried  off  the 
whole  of  the  minarets,  large  and  small,  leaving  the  summit  of  the  tower  a  perfect 
ruin.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  wind,  that  the  masses  of  masonry  were  carried  SO 
feet  beyond  the  base  of  the  tower,  penetrating  not  only  the  roof  of  the  church, 
but  also  the  floor,  and  breaking  through  the  vaults  to  the  foundation.  One  of  the 
solid  bars  or  bats  of  copper  by  which  one  of  the  pinnacles  was  bound  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  was  above  an  inch  broad,  and  6-6th8  of  an  inch  thick;  and  though 
the  pinnacle  to  which  it  belongs  was  only  six  feet  high,  with  a  medium  breadth 
of  about  eight  inches,  so  as  to  expose  a  surface  of  merely  four  square  feet,  yet 
such  was  the  power  of  the  wind,  that  it  tore  the  copper  bar  from  its  place,  and 
twisted  one  of  its  arms,  which  was  right  inches  long,  through  an  arch  of  90 
degrees,  as  if  it  had  been  a  slender  piece  of  lead. '  This  effect  resembles  more  that 
which  is  sometimes  produced  by  lightning  than  by  any  other  agent. 

Laaca  McTioa* 

A  beautiful  meteor,  with  a  long  tradn,  was  observed  at  Cta^thwn^  near  Fon 
St.  George,  (Highlands,)  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  (Jan.  28  ?).  To  the  naked 
eye,  the  diameter  of  the  ball  appeared  to  be  about  one  foot,  and  the  length  of  the 
train  about  six  feet.    Its  course  was  fn»n  West  to  £ast.-~P«f.  Ledger. 


V 

A  violent  storm  was  experienced  at  HMmhtrgh  on  the  15th  Jan.  accompanied  by 
hail  and  rain.  The  Elbe  rose  so  hig^,  that  all  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
inundated,  and  the  streets  could  only  be  passed  in  boats.  Much  damage  was 
sustained,  and  melancholy  accounts  were  expected  froqi  sea. 
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Fth,  S. — ^Two  Hamburgh  Mauls  arrived  yesterday.  From  the  Papers  by  them 
it  appears  that  violent  storms,  accompanied  with  hail,  thunder  and  lightning,  have 
been  experienced  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Continent.  At  Adensee, 
Stettin,  Konigsberg,  &c.  much  damage  was  sustained. 

*A  Lettef  from  Carlult^  dated  Jammuy  S4,  says t  —During  the  week  the  weather 
lu|s  varied  much ;  boisterous,  rainy,  and  frosty,  in  succession.  The  Eden,  Petterill, 
and  CaldeWj  were  much  swollen  by  the  mountain  torrenu. — ^«5«  Lti^tr. 


» 
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Pressure.     1    Temp. 

Hygr. 
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• 

Max. 

Mm. 

Max 
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at9ajn. 

&c. 

Jan.  30 

W 

29*23  28-85 
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70 

7 

31 

SW 

29-23 

29-09 

39 

29 

63 

18 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.  1 

Var. 

29-09 

28-94 

41 

24 

74 

..^ 

2 

NK 

5910 

28-94 

32 

20 

90 

— 

3 

NE 

29' 17 

29-09 

37 

24 

88 

4 

N 

29-50 

29-09 

32 

26 

82 

New  M.           5 

Var. 

29-90 

29-50 

88 

6 

Var. 

3002 

29-90 

41 

24 

7 

Var. 

30-02 

30-00 

31 

23 

92 

8 

NW 

30-00 

29-93 

33 

20 

89 

D 

Var. 

29-99 

29-93 

33 

23 

90 

10 

E 

30-15 

29-99 

33 

25 

11 

SW 

30-16 

3015 

37 

29 

75 

12 

SE 

30-16 

30-05 

35 

30 

72 

Ist  Q.             13 

NE 

30-05 

29-81 

38 

23 

70 

U 

SE 

29-84 

29-72 

36 

25 

90 

15 

E 

29*88 

29-80 

40 

27 

93 

10 

NE 

29-93 

29-88 

47 

34 

97 

17 

S 

29-93 

29-89 

— 

.^ 

99 

18 

SW 

29-93 

29-80 

49 

34 

23 

10 

SE 

29^99 

29-75 

51 

28 

95 

19 

20 

s 

29-96 

2965 

46 

29 

95 

6 

Full  M.          21 

SW 

29-65 

29-22 

45 

34 

72 

13 

22 

NE 

^9  73 

28-94 

38 

28 

67 

— 

23 

NW 

29-74 

29-50 

41 

31 

72 

1-62 

24 

SW 

29-80 

29-51 

49 

36 

61 

— 

25 

SW 

29-51 

29-37 

52 

35 

62 

— 

26 

NW 

29-72 

29-42 

42 

29 

72 

— 

LQ.              27 

29  60 

29-27 

34 

82 

57 

28 

29-53 

29-29 

47 

35 

62 

3 

30-16 

« 

28-85 

52 

20 

80 

3-10 

Notes. — First  Mo.  30.  Squally :  showers^  a.  m. :  wind  and  nun  in 
the  night. 

Second  Mo.  1.  Hoar  frost :  rain,  followed  by  snow  in  large  flakes : 
Cumuloitratus  and  Nimbus,  2.  Hoar  frost :  fijae  CiVrr,  with  Cirro* 
straiuSj  a.  m. :  the  lower  modifications  with  some  loose  snow,  p.  m* 
3.  Fair:  hoar  frost.  4  Cloudy  morning:  snow  on  the  wagons  coming 
from  the  north,  probably  of  last  night :  it  seems  to  be  the  wind  blowiog 
orer  snow  that  keeps  down  our  temperature  to  32^.  5.  A  few  drops 
of  rain  about  nine,  a.m.:  after  which  rery  fine,  with  Cunwktff  &c. 
gad  inoscillaUoa.    6.  Hoar  frost :  misty.    7.  Hour  frost :  the  paths 
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icy :  mist  increases,  with  a  calm  air.  8.  Misty :  rime  to  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  9.  Misty:  the  rime  falls  partially.  10.  Misty  till  evening, 
when  it  cleared  up,  and  the  rime  fell  off.  11 — 15.  Hoar  frosts,  with 
fine  weather :  Cumuli^  &c. :  on  the  15th  a  few  drops  of  rain.  16.  Very 
fine,  with  Cumulu  ^c. :  at  seTeii,  p.m.  a  large  faint  lunar  halo. 
17.  Fine,  with  Cirrocumulus^  Sec.  18.  Windy:  wet,  p.m.  19.  A  slight 
Strains^  a.m. :  wet  eveniug :  windy  night.  20.  Hoar  frost ;  somewhat 
misty ;  rain  before  noon  :  some  hail  in  a  shower  at  half-past  one:  after 
this  Cumulus  J  with  Cirrus  and  Cirrostratusohoye^  the  latter  tm^nccrled, 
or  overlapping,  like  the  branches  of  a, pine-tree;  then  iVfm6t  amidst 
groups  of  other  clouds,  the  lofty  crowns  of  which  were  long  coloured 
with  a  fine  gradation  of  red  tints  aboiit  sun-set:  the  sky  around  the 
moon  showed  violet,  while  the  disc  was  brassy.  21.  Much  wind,  a.m. 
with  clouds  driving  high  and  close ;  wet,  p.  m. :  at  evening  a  lighter 
sky,  with  Cumulus  and  Cirrocumulusj  ending  in  CirrostratuSy  with  a 
lunar  corona.  22.  Morning  cloudy  and  dark,  by  a  large  mass  of  smoke 
passing  near  us  in  the  S. :  rain,  sleet :  snow  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches,  with  a  very  gentle  breeze:  moonlight  evening.  23.  Fair, 
much  snow  on  the  trees  and  shrubs :  a  strong  westerly  breeze :  the 
rise  of  the  barometer,  like  the  previous  fall,  very  sudden  :  at  night 
stormy,  with  hail  and  much  rain.  24.  The  snow  mostly  gone :  elevated 
Cirriy  with  Cumuli  in  a  pale  blue  sky :  after  Cirrosiratus  and  haze  at 
evening  a  gale  through  the  night.  25.  Much  wind,  with  driving 
clouds:  temperature  48^  at  nine,  a.m.  26.  a.m.  Rain  :  snow  in  very 
large  flakes  :  sleet :  much  water  out  since  the  late  rains :  rocky  CumuUy 
followed  by  Nimbi  and  gusts  of  wind,  p.m.:  clouds  coloured  at  sun- 
set. 27.  Wet,  a.  m. :  iine  evening  after  a  rainbow.  28.  Elevated 
Cirri  and  Cirrocumuli  stretching  NW  and  SE :  general  obscurity  fol- 
lowed, wivh  showers  and  wind. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable :  in  the  latter  part  stormy  from  the  Westward* 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*16  in. 

Least 28-85  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29  975  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 52^ 

Least 20** 

Mean  of  the  period 34*20^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 80*0° 

Rain ' 3-10  in. 

The  evaporation  for  this  and  the  preceding  period  taken  together, 

is  1'38  inch. 

Meteor. 

A  large  and  very  luminous  Meteor  was  observed  at  two  o^clock  in 
the  day^  the  6th  of  2d  Month,  from  Cambridge,  and  from  Swaffham^ 
Norfolk,  descending  from  the  zenith  towards  the  northern  horizon, 
^rtthin  about  twelve  degrees  of  which  it  disappeared. — See  a  letter 
describing  it,  from  Professor  Clarke,  in  Thomson's  Annals,  &c.  vol.  ii*. 
p.  273. 
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Wind. 

PrcMure. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

RaiD, 

3i  Mo. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Max. 

Mm.  at9a.m. 

&c. 

March  1 

SW 

1 

29-64 

29-62 

470 

33° 

59 

18 

2l  SW 

29«71 

29-52 

48 

'30 

65 

17 

3   SW 

^29-35 

29-25 

50 

32 

82 

14 

4   SW 

i8-83 

28-50 

47 

36 

72 

22 

5   SW 

29-20 

28-83 

44 

34 

60 

._ 

6 

s 

29-39  29-09 

46 

30 

64 

26 

New  M.           7 

s 

28  88 

28-70 

49 

37 

75 

37 

8 

w 

29-33 

28-88 

47 

31 

58 

3 

• 

9    W 

29-36 

29-26 

43 

28 

55 

^. 

10    w 

29-42 

29-24 

42 

29 

60 

^__ 

11 

NW 

28-84 

1'^SO 

44. 

30 

54 

^_ 

12 

NW 

29-26 

28-84 

45 

32 

62 

36 

13 

N 

29-80 

29-26 

43 

28 

69 

^_ 

14   SW 

29-80 

29-45 

45 

35 

68 

_^ 

IstQ.             15 

W 

29-32 

29-15 

45 

33 

68 

._ 

16 

NW 

29-68 

29-32 

48 

34 

67 

12 

• 

17 

W 

29-98 

29-68 

52 

37 

58 

18 

SW 

29-95 

29-93 

52 

43 

56 

19 

SW 

29-95 

29-58 

52 

69 

^_ 

20 

NW 

29-88 

29-58 

45 

28 

21 

SW 

29-88 

29-57 

51 

35 

66 

19 

FullM.          22   SW 

1 

29-57 

29-22 

50 

42 

80 

68 

23|  SW 

29-60 

29-22 

49 

34 

78 

9 

24 

SW 

29-70 

29-49 

50 

31 

65 

38 

25 

NW 

29-77 

29-45 

48 

27 

68 

_— 

26 

Var. 

29-96 

29-15 

39 

33 

77 

55 

27 

NE 

30-26 

29-96 

45 

27 

64 

1 

28 

SE 

30-26 

30-12 

49 

35 

63 

L  Q.             20 

S 

30-13 

30-05 

49 

27 

53 

30.26 

28-50 

52 

27 

65 

3-75 

Notes. — ^Third  Mo.  1.  Cirrocumulus  followed  by  Cumulus  and 
Kivihus:  squalls  with  hail  and  rain  :  the  bow  at  nine,  a.m.  and  again 
at  thrive,  p.m.  2.  P'iiie,  a.m.  with  douds,  as  yesterday:  wet,  windy, 
p.m.  3.  Iloar  frost :  fine,  a.m. :  clouds  and  wind,  p.m. :  rain,  with 
large  hail  in  the  night.  4.  Finn  morning  :  the  barometer,  which  had 
gone  somewhat  lower  than  here  noted,  rising  abruptly !  having' lisen 
about  four. lentils,  it  took  to  falling  again  rapidly  :  tJiere  was  a  com- 
i)lete  oveicasi  sky  (uith  haze  in  broad  streaks,  converging  in  the  SW, 
end  scud  ij.o\in;;  sniftlv  under  it)  till  dark;  it  now  began  to  rain,  and 
the  ui<ul  }('>r  u>  a  «;r(^ater  degree  of  violence  than  for  some  years  past, 
r^ing  thus  from  SE  and  SW  till  past  midnight  j  when  it  abated,  the 
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bafometer  appears  to  have  turoed  to  rise  more  abruptly  than  before, 

haviog  gone  dowo  an  inch  in  15  hours  (the  actual  lowe9t  point  38*35 

inches)  ;  there  is  said  to  hare  been  much  thunder  and  lightning  after 

midnight ;  the  barometer  fell,  not  uaiformly^  but  by  fits,  at  interrala 

of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  as  the  more  violent  gusts  of  wind  came 

over.    5.  Fine,  a.m. :  squally,  with  hail  and  rain,  p.m.    0.  The  Same. 

7.  Wet,  stormy  :  much  wind  at  night,  with  lightniug  far  to  the  S  and 

SE.     8*  Fair,  with  Cirrus  and  Cumulus :  the  latter  crossed  with 

streaks  of  Cirrostraius :  Nimbi  succeeded,  with  shoyirers:  windy  night. 

9,  Fair,  with  wind  and  Cumulus:  the  clouds  assume  a  more  tranquil 

aspect :  a  little  snow  this  evening.   10.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Nimbtis 

to*day,  from  which  a  very  little  snow  fell ;  clear  night.     11.  Cirrus: 

windy :  in  the  night  some  rain,  followed  by  snow  from  the  N»  12.  The 

ground  corered  with  snow  :  Cirrus^  followed  by  Cumulus  and  Nimlnisz, 

showers.     13.  Rain,  snow,  and  sleet,  early :  various  modifications  of 

cloud  to-day :  at  night,  a  few  drops.    14.  Hoar  frost :  some  rain,  p.m* 

and  evening:  lunar  halo.     15.  Windy:  some  showers.     16.  Various 

modifications  of  cloud,  a.  m.  ending  in  Nimbus,  and  a  shower  with 

hail,  p.  m. :    at  night,  calmer  than  of  late,  with  a  lunar  corona. 

17.  Fair,  a.m.:  turbid  sky  above,  with  Cirrus,  CirrostrtUuSj  &c. t 

windy.     18*  Close  Cumuloslratus  most  of  the  day:  windy  at  night. 

19.  Cumulus,  with  Cirrus :  windy,  p.  ro.  tending  to  S :  a  little  nun  in 

the  night.     W.  The  clouds  gradually  thickened,  as  for  rain ;  but  a 

brisk  wind  carried  them  off  to  the  S£:  hygrometer  at  five,  p.  m.  39^* 

31  •  Hoar  frost:  the  roads  dusty:  showers,  p.m.     32.  Some  showerSy 

with  hail  from  NW:  fine,  p.m. :  all  night  a  hard  gale  from  about  SW 

with  rain,    33*  Morning  wet,  and  stormy :  fine,  with  clouds,  (among 

which  was  the  Cumulus  capped),  p.m. :  night,  pretty  calm.    34.  Fair, 

a*m.;   then  a  hail  shower:    much  wind,  with  rain,   in  the  night. 

35.  Some  hail  showers :  large  Cumuli,  Nimbi,*Scc*    36.  A  steady  rain 

from  SE,  with  little  wind,  a.  m. :  the  rain  ceasing,  p.  m.  the  wind 

went  by  S  to  NW,  and  so  probably  by  N  to  N£,  where  it  was  on  the 

monitngof  the  37th,  the  barometer  having  risen  rapidly  with  a  uniform 

motion :  a  shower,  p.  m.    38.  Fair,  gloomy.     39.  Fair,  with  Cumulus 

and  Cirroslratus.. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Westerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height ,  30*36  in . 

Least  (observed)^ 38*50  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 39*47  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height • 53^ 

Least 37* 

'Mean  of  the  period 39*70^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer ^ . « .  65* 

ETaporation 1*10  in. 

Rain 3-75  in. 

Character  of  the  period,  for  the  most  part  tempestuous,  with  frequept 
rains,  the  barometer  running  through  a  series  of  shaq)  depressions  till 
noar  the  close,  when  it  suddenly  assumed  the  eleration  of  fair  weather. 
Almost  all  the  showers,  from  the  first,  were  more  or  less  mingled  with 
haU. 
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The  itorm  of  the  4th  of  Third  Mo.  appears  to  haTe  been  felt  o?er 
the  whole  of  South  Britain,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  orach 
damage  and  lois  of  lives  both  by  tea  and  land.  I  annex  extracts  froiii> 
the  papers,  safiicient  to  bhew  its  preTalence  on  many  distant  points  of 
our  island  at  the  same  time.  In  a  letter  which  I  receired  soon  after- 
wards from  Dr.  William  Henry  of  Manchester,  its  effects  are  thns 
mentioned :  ^^  On  the  evening  of  that  day  (the  4tb,)  we  had  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  from  the  SW,  which  did  considerable^damage.  It  began 
about  eight,  p.  m.  and  continued  with  increased  violence  till  three  or 
four  in  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Near  Macclesfield  it  was  so  violent, 
that  the  London  mail  to  this  town  was  detained  there  from  eight,  p.m. 
till  five,  a.  m.,  and  did  not  arrive  here  till  ten  hours  after  its  usaai 
time."  The  Barometer,  it  appears,  fell  on  this  occasion,  at  Manchester, 
to  28*S0  in. ;  the  highest  temp,  of  the  day  44^.  The  lowest  point  it 
attained  with  us  (28*35  in.)  was  ascertained  by  means  of  the  registering 
clock,  from  which  I  was  not  at  that  time  in  the  practice  of  taking  off 
the  results  for  publication. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Barometer  Dr.  Henry  adds,  ^'  My  father  once 
remarked  it  below  28  inches,  and  was  greatly  surprised  that  no  inin 
followed.  Several  weeks  afterwards  he  learned  that  a  violent  earth- 
quake had  been  felt  at  that  time,  I  think  in  Sicily."  I  introduce  this 
remark,  because  it  is  probable  most  of  my  readers  would  be  induced 
to  attribute  to  a  similar  cause  the  phenomenon  of  a  retrograde  mote- 
ment  of  the  tide  at  Hully  which  I  annex,  as  I  found  it  described  in 
the  public  papers.  It  appears  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  Third 
month,  the  tide  on  that  coast  having  turned  to  ebb,  suddenly  flowed 
again  for  a  short  time  and  to  a  greater  height  than  before :  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  of  the  5th  on  the  contrary,  the  depth  of  high  water 
in  the  dock  fell  short  considerably.  Now,  if  we  suppose  this  gale  of 
Mind  arriving  suddenly  from  the  Southward  (which  by  comparing  the 
times  of  its  beginning  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  and*  at  Manchester  and 
Yarmouth,  appears  to  be  the  fact,)  a  npell^  produced  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  water  in  the  channel  and  straits  of  Dover,  may  have 
been  propagated  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  Northward,  with  greater 
swiftness  than  the  storm  could  make  its  way  (as  far  as  regards  its 
action  on  the  face  of  the  earth)  across  the  land  to  Hull.  The  arrival 
of  this  swell  at  the  critical  time  of  the  tide's  turning  accounts  for  the 
£rst  fact.  With  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  matter  of  historical  record, 
that  an  off-shore  wind,  (as  this  was  at  Hull,)  if  it  blow  long  enough, 
and  with  sufficient  force,  may  so  remove  the  sea  from  the  coast  as  to 
suspend  a  whole  tide  and  give  opportunity  to  the  estuary  of  a  con- 
siderable river  to  run  itself  empty:  as  has  happened,  I  think  more 
than  once,  to  the  Thames.  Portsmouth  and  Hull  were  therefore 
placed  on  this  occasion,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  in  opposite 
circumstances :  the  one  had  ^^  the  highest  spring  tide  ever  remem- 
bered," and  the  other,  a  tide  later,  near  five  feet  less  water  than  was 
expected. 

Od  WednesdAy  night  (March  4th,)  the  Metropolis  wis  Visited  by  a  storm  tnon 
violent  than  any  we  remember  for  some  years  past.  The  wind  htpn  to  blow 
from  S  to  SW  about  eight  o'clock,  a  perfect  hurricane,  accompianiea  with  raia, 
and  at  times  with  Ughtuingt  and  xaged  vrith  increasing  fury  ttotil  aeir  ooci  when 
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s  temponry  abatement  took  place,  which  was  followed  by  occasional  squalls  till 
between  three  and  four  o  dock.  We  regret  to  learn,  that  this  tremendous  storm 
has  been  productive  of  considerable  damage  in  various  parts  of  the  town.—^ 
PirA.  Ltigtr, 

Tarrnidk,  March  5. — A  most  tremendous  gale  of  wind  from  the  S  to  the  SE, 
vrith  rain,  came  on  about  eight  o'clock  Ust  evening,  which  continued  with 
increasing  violence  all  night,  and  has  dune  considerable  damage  to  the  shipping 
on  this  part  of  our  coast. 

Deaif  JMar§h  5. — Last  night  it  came  on  to  blow  a  most  tremendous  gale  from 
the  South,  and  continued  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  with  unabated  violence  ; 
9,t  midnight  it  blew  a  complete  hurricane,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light • 
ning,  during  of  whicii,  several  vessels  in  the  Downs  sufFered. 

J'grijmeutAj  March  5. — It  blew  ^  tremendous  hurricane  last  night  from  S  and  S3K, 
accompanied  with  the  highest  spring  tiJes  ever  remembered. 

HyJe^  March  5. — One  of  the  severest  gales  of  wind  that  has  been  felt  here  for 
the  last  thirty-seven  years  was  experienced  last  night :  it  commenced  about  half 
past  four  p.m.,  and  continued  with  increased  violence  until  past  eleven,  during 
which  time  the  greater  part  of  the  pier  and  several  houses  were  demolished.  The 
supposed  damage  is  estimated  at  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds.  No 
lives  were  lost,  nor  any  damage  done  to  the  shipping. 

DartmMdhf  March  S.'-'Vfe  experienced  a  perfect  hurricane  last  night  at  SSE, 
ftvnn  six  to  ten  p.m. 

Sxmouth^  March  6.— On  the  4th  instant,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  we  had  a  most  tremendous  gale  of  wind  about  SS£,  with  dreadful  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning. 

Falmmith^  March  4.— At  day-light  this  morning  the  wind  was  from  the  WSW, 
moderate,  about  eleven  a.m.  it  backened  to  the  S,  and  from  that  to  ^Z^  and  since 
that  time  tu  the  present  moment  (ten  p.m  )  it  has  blown  a  hurricane,  with  a  heavy 
•ea  in  from  that  quarter. 

PeMxancit  March  6. — We  bad  a  very  heavy  gale  here  on  Wednesday  the  4th  inst. 
from  S  to  SSW* 

Milfrri^  March  6. — On  the  4th  inst.  it  blew  a  very  heavy  storm  from  SW  to 
WNW.— 5Aj^iw  LisU 

Ztftfrr/^r.-* Wednesday  night  (Mar.  4}  was  one  of  the  most  boisterous  recollected 
for  years  past;  much  damage  has  been  sustained  in  this  town,  and  m^ny  parts  of 
the  county. 

HmU, — ^The  following  phenomena  were  observed  here  on  Wednesday  the  4th 
March.  At  hi|^h  water,  about  SO  minutes  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
'vrind  then  blowing  from  the  SW,  with  moderate  weather,  the  tide  flowed  at  the 
Old  Dock  Gates  18  feet  6  inches.  After  the  tide  had  fallen  from  one  to  two  inches, 
the  Dock  Gates  closed  as  usual  with  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  which  then  began 
again  to  flow  to  the  height,  as  near  as  can  be  calculated,  of  four  or  five  inches, 
thereby  opening  the  gates  again;  and  continued  flowing  a  sufiiclent  time  to  allow 
one  ship  and  several  small  vessCiS  to  pass  into  the  docl^  before  it  again  began  to 
fall.  Tlie  tempestuous  night  of  Wednesday  ensued;  the  wind  blew  a  heavy  gals 
still  from  the  SW,  and  at  high  water,  at  five  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
tide  flowed  14  fieet  1  inch ;  Min^  4  feet  5  inches  less  than  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  although  from  the  spring  tides  having  put  in,  the  water  ought,  according  to 
the  usual  state  of  things,  to  have  flowed  higher  than  on  the  Wednesday  evening. 

Plymouth^  March  5. — At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  a  few  large  stones 
were  placed  by  themselves  on  the  top  or  finished  part  of  the  Breakwater,  to  see  if 
they  would  stand  the  winter  gales :  they  stood  all  but  this  last,  and  this  jnoming 
I  found  them  washed  from  the  top,  and  lying  on  the  North  Slope.  There  were 
three  of  them,  one  of  nine  font,  and  the  other  two  of  five  tons  each ;  they  will  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  possible,  for  further  trial. 

P(^MowM.— The  eflects  of  the  late  thunder  storm  of  the  4th  March,  on  a  fir  tree 
bekiDgiii^  to  W.  I.angmead,  Esq.  at  Elfordleigh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymoatb, 
are  too  singular  to  be  omitted,  and  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  ones  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  county  on  such  an  occasion.  The  tfee,  in  question,  has  been 
long  admired  for  its  size  and  noble  proportions,  bein^  more  than  100  feet  high 
and  nearly  14  feet  in  girth :  but  it  exists  no  longer,  having  been  literally  shivered 
to  pieces  by  the  electric  fluid.  Some  of  the  fra^ents  lie  260  feet  from  the  spot, 
and  others  bestrew  the  ground  in  every  direction,  presenting  altogether  a  scciM 
of  desolated  vegetation,  easier  to  be  conceived  than  described.— P^r/. 
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Notes. — ^Third  Mo.  30.  Hoar  frost ;  a  breeze,  Tariable,  succeeded 
i)y  Cirrui  miogled  with  Cumulus:  a  few  drops,  p.  m.  31*  Fine 
breeze :  large  Cumuhstraiij  with  a  few  drops  of  raio :  clear 'twilight 

Fourth  Mo.  1.  Floe :  Cumulus  passing  to  CumuUstraiut  ia  a  brisk 
wind  :  at  sun-set  an  eraporation  of  the  clouds,  followed  by  dew  and 
an  orange  twilight.  2.  Cloudy  morning :  Cumulostratus  carried  in  a 
brisk  wind  through  the  day.  3.  As  yesterday,  with  the  addition  of 
red  Cirri  at  sun-set.  4.  Much  sun,  with  long,  faint,  linear  Cirri. 
5.  iloar  frost:  calm :  a  wann  sun,  with  much  dust :  Cirrus  increased 
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to  obscurity  in  the  evening,  and  it  rained  by  night.  6.  A  gale  throagh 
the  day :  calm  night.  7.  Wet,  a.  m.  from  the  eastward :  p.  m.  nun 
from  the  SW :  a  gale  in  the  night.  8.  Turbid  slcy :  Cirrocumukts  at 
nine,  a.  m.  with  the  temp.  56?:  afterwards,  the  wind  southing,  we  had 
showers  at  interrals,  and  a  gale  liy  night.*  9,  10,  11.  Windy,  with 
showers.  12.  Cumulostratus  chiefly,  but'  with  rain  at  interrals :  ia 
the  evening  the  wind  went  to  NW,  with  lai^e  Nimbi.  13.  Fair, 
with  Cumulostratus.  14.  Ia  the  eTexiing  a  large,  faint,  lunar  halo, 
on  a  kind  of  Cirrose  obscurity  spread  from  NW  towards  the  zenith. 
15.  Hoar  frost:  fine  sky,  with  tendency  to  Cirrocumulus.  16.  Hoar 
frost :  'Cirrooimulus  by  nine,  a.  m.  in  extensiye  beds :  a  smart  breeze 
came  on',  witli  XJitrostraius  and  fleecy  Cumulus^  and  the  first  swallow 
made  its  appearance  about  lire,  p.  m. :  raid  ensued  after  dark,  with  a 
fragrant  smell  from'  the  turf.  17.  Drizzling  morn:  fine  day.  18. 
Windy,  overcast,  l>leak  morning  r  fine  day.  19.  Cumulostratus^  windy. 
20.  Hoar  frost :  fair,  with  clouds ;  in  the  erening  a  westerly  curr<ent 
was  evident  above,  by  the  motion  of  elevated  Ctrrostrati:  twd  differ- 
ent beds  of  this  cloud  had  appeared  at  sun-set,  crossing  at  an  oblique 
angle  in  the  S:  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  well  seen  at  intervals 
through  these.  21.  Little  wind:  fair.  22.  Wet,  p.m.  23.  Very 
wet,  a.  m.  and  again,  with  wfnd,  at  night.  24.  Overcast  day :  wet 
evening  and  night.  25.  Some  di'izzling  rain,  after  inosculation  of 
heavy  Cumuli  with  a  stratum  of  clouds  above^  26.  Fleecy  Cumuli^ 
with  Cirrif  and  tendency  to  Nimbus  in  the  S :  at  nine,  a.  m.  an  lin« 
ttsnal  agitation,  evidently  electrical,  was  produced  in  a  Cirrus^  by  the 
passage  beneath  it  of  fleecy  CumuU^  which  came  from  S,  with  the  vane 
at  E :  thunder  clouds  soon  after  formed,  and  before  one  p;  m.  we  heard 
three  distinct  explosions ;  two  successive  showers  of  rain  mixed  with 
hail  followed,  but  without  wind :  in  the  evening,  large  thunder  clouds 
continuing  about,  it  Kghtened  for  some  hours  in  the  distance,  nearly 
all  the  horizon  round,  the  W  only  being  free  from  it :  the  wind  SB. 
27.  Cloudy,  wet  morning :  windy  at  SW :  fine  afterwards,  with  large 
Cirrus  above  Cumulus:  some  lightning  at  night  in  the  NE. 
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RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable^  with  much  Sooth  East- 
Barometer  :  Greatest  height • dO'37  in. 

Least 29.08in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*642  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 68® 

l-icast 22« 

Mean  of  the  period 45'36® 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 61® 

Eyaporation 1-40  in. 

Rain '. ^..  3-09 in. 

The.excessive  rains  coatinoing,  hare  occasioned  repeated  overfloir- 
lags  of  the  riyer  Lea  into4he  marshes.  Vegetation,  which  continued 
nearly  dormant  at  tlie  commencement  of  this  period,  was  making  cod* 
siderablo  progress  towards  the  close  of  it. 


A  Tornado  occurred  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  the  time  of  the 
thonder-storm,  which  I  have  noticed  (Fourth  Mo.  26,)  as  preceded 
by  an  unusual  demonstration  of  electricity  in  the  clouds.  It  was  ob- 
serred  by  Col.  Beanfoy  from  Bushey  Heath,  near  which,  its  course  ter- 
minated, after  proceeding  in  a  direct  line  about  fiye  miles  in  20  minuteS) 
but  probably  moving  in  its  circular  whirl  with  more  than  fire  times  that 
Telocity.  In  its  course  it  uprooted  trees,  unroofed  houses,  threw  down 
walls,  and  in  short  removed  every  thing  that  impeded  its  progress; 
being  visible  by  means  of  the  inverted  cone  of  cloud  occupying  its  io* 
terior.    See  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xL  p.  442,  &c« 


A  trcmendoai  ttorm  of  hail  and  raio,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lig^tniiif, 
fell  at  Hunpitead  on  Sunday,  April  96«  at  half-patt  eleven,  and  the  effects  were 
severely  felt  at  Hcndon  and  the  adjacent  villaget.  Upwards  of  twelve  lai^  tnei 
were  blown  down  at  Hcndon.  At  one  o'clock  its  effects  were  felt  at  Donsubki 
Kedbum,  and  Market«4treet,  Where  the  hailstones  were  so  large  as  to  break  the 
church  windows,  &c.  The  accounts  from  various  parts  mention  the  dreadfol 
effects  of  this  stomu-'M.  Lttijgir* 
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A  Letter  Irom  Suttm^  dated  Aptil  S8,  say^^-ftom  eight  until  eleven  o'clock  oa 
ftttsdey  idgfat,  this  town  and  the  neightwurhood  were  visited  by  a  meet  drejidful 
Uona  ot  thunder  and  lightning ;  when  the  latter  was  more  eztensivel j  difiiited. 
tlttn  any  that  has  been  witnessed  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  since  the  month  of 
July  1809*  An  old  man,  who  has  travelled  in  the  East,  says,  *  He  has  seen  such 
lightning  before  in  India  freqoently-^n  England  never.'— P«^.  LtJgerm 

HaiL  Stokms  in  France. 

The  Flrench  Jtamals  continue  to  give  deplorable  accounts  of  the  ravages  in  the 
departments  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  occasioned  by  dreadful  hail  storms.  The 
hail-stones  are  described  as  being  as  large  as  pullet's  eggs.  The  game  was  every 
where  found  dead  in  the  fields ;  ra^d  several  persons  were  severely  wounded  by 
the  hail.  In  one  vineyard  alon?,  between  Orleans  and  Beaugency,  the  damage 
done  by  the  storms  is  estimated  at  4O0O  pipes  of  winew— Pa^.  Le^^  May  16. 

Ice  in  tbs  Atlantic. 

Capt.  Querean,  of  the  Grand  Turk,  which  ha^  arrived  at  Derry  from  Mew  York, 
states,  that  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  latitude  4S,  he  passed  through  several 
islands  of  ice,  some  milea  in  extent,  and  from  3  to  400  feet  high  The  ship,  with 
strong  westerly  galct,  was  two  days  in  getting  clear  of  them. — Fm^»  Le^fr. 

The  Speedy  Packet,  arrived  from  Mew  York,  saw,  on  28th  March,  in  lat.  45. 32* 
long.  46.  SO.  an  island  of  ice,  the, summit  of  the  peak  of  which  was,  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  400  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  in  laL  45.  36.  long. 
48. 00.  W.  passed  two  more,  the  largest  of  which,  was  250  feet  above  the  sea  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.— ^ikfyi*^  Lut. 

The  ships  arriving  from  the  westward  continue  to  report  having  seen  immense 
masses  of  ice.  The  Minerva,  from  Mew  York,  in  lat.  41 .  50.  M.  Ion.  5a  W.  passed 
a  number  of  islands  of  a  height  of  from  150  to  200  feet.  The  Washington  too 
eaw  sevei4  ^"^  ^  ^^>  ub  lat.  42.  W.  Jong.  48.  20.— Pn^.  Ltdgtr,  Mty  2S. 
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Notes. — Fourth  Mo.  28.  Much  dew  :  at  nine  a.  m.  a  brisk  wind 
carrying  Cwnulij  above  which  appeared  beds  of  Cirrtu  and  Cirrocu^ 
mulusj  moving  from  SE :  a  fine  day  ensued,  with  Cumulostratus.  29. 
Fine.  30.  Overcast  early,  with  the  wind  NE ;  after  which  wet  till 
evening. 

Fifth  Mo.  1.  A  fine  day,  save  a  shower  or  two.  2.  Large  CumuU 
rose,  which,  in  the  E  especially,  mingled  and  inosculated  with  CirrO' 
stratus  above ;  I  suspected  thunder  in  that  direction :  at  sun-set,  Cirri 
from  N  to  S,  above  Cirrostrati  ranging  E  and  W:  rain  by  night. 
3.  Drizzling,  a.  m. :  fine,  with  Cumulus^  and  Cirrtu  at  mid-day:  in 
the  evening,  heavy  showers  appeared  to  the  N  and  NE)  with  much 
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Cirrosiiatus  oTerhead.  4.  Very  fine,  with  Cumuli^  and  large,  pla- 
mose  Cirri  stretching  £  and  W;  the  clouds,  though  heayy,  dispersed 
at  san-iet.  5*  Sunshine  at  six  a.  m.,  with  a  few  Cfrri^  &c. :  before 
seTen,  a  sudden  mist  came  on  from  the  £  and  N£,  which  obscured  the 
Tiew  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  during  the  middle  half  hour  of  the  time; 
the  dew  lay  on  the  grass  till  noon,  in  the  sunshine,  and  large  CumvU 
formed,  inosculating  with  the  clouds  above :  at  two  p.  m.  some  heavy 
showers  fell,  but  so  local,  that  the  road,  half  a  mile  off  to  the  S,  re- 
maimed  dusty :  in  the  evening.  Nimbi  appeared  in  thunder-groups  to 
the  S£  and  S,  and,  finally,  more  extensive  rain  came  on,  with  the 
wind  S£.     6.  Rain,  a.  m.j  and  at  night. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*35  in. 

Least . .  - 29*22  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*766  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 69^ 

Least 30® 

Mean  of  the  period 52*84'' 

Hygrometer  (mean  of  18  days) 57® 

fivaporation . . . ; 1*70  in. 

•  Rain 3*28  in. 

Having  left  home  on  a  joomey  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Fifth 
mo.  I  did  not  witness  a  very  uncommon  fall  of  rain  which  took  place 
in  this  neighbourhood.  It  commenced  early  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  and. lasted  about  12  hours.  Near  an  inch  and  a  half  of  water 
descended  hi  the  above  space  of  time,  which,  taking  the  shortest 
course  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  bollovrs,  filled  the  latter  several 
feet  deep,  and  overflowed  the  roads,  in  several  places  not  usually  sub- 
ject to  this  accident.  Much  inconvenience,  and  some  loss  of  property, 
eosued,  the  particulars  of  which  were  detailed  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  subsequent  days.  This  heavy  rain  seems  to  have  been  connected 
'With  a  change  in  the  general  current,  which,  after  a  few  days  further 
continuance  of  unsettled  weather,  became  established  from  the  north- 
ward, the  bacpmeler  assuming  a  high  lefel,  and  the  earth  drpng 
rapidly.  It  was,  indeed,  a  singular  spectacle  to  behold  the  ground 
saturated  with  water,  and  every  spring  running,  up  to  so  late  a  period 
in  the  season  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  month,  when  our  fields  are 
commonly  diy  enough,  in  every  situation,  to  admit  of  the  soil  being 
pulverised  by  the  harrows; 

WtATBKa  Abroad. 

About  the  end  of  April  parties  in  sledges  were  still  making  at  Stockholm  \  at 
Pgtn-tturg  the  people  were  walking  and  driving  carriages  on  the  ice  of  the  Neva; 
while  but  a  fewtdays  later  they  were  complainmg  of  the  heat  at  Vimw. 

According  to  a  letter  of  the  1 0th  ult.  from  LuUn^  the  weather  there  had  been 
lor  some  weeks  excewvely  cold  and  rainy. — Fuh*  Ledger^  Jwu  I. 
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30  NE  1 

3002 

29-90 

65 

33 

31 

NW 

29ir7 

29  tK) 

74 

51 

6th  Mo. 

Jane  1 

NW 

30  00 

29-97 

77 

57 

2 

W 
W 

30*05 

30  00 

80 

43 

New  M.          3 

30*14 

3005 

80 

45 

1 

4 

SE 

30  30 

30-14 

82 

45 

\ 

5 

E 

30  33 

30-30 

79 

43 

6 

NE 

30-33 

30-25 

78 

45 

7 

SE 

30-27 

3018 

77 

52 

8 

SE 

3q27 

30-23 

75 

49 

9 

SE 

30-23 

30  20 

75 

46 

10 

SE 

30-21 

3010 

80 

50 

IstQ.             11 

SE 

30-10 

29-98 

84 

47 

12 

E 

29-98 

2985 

88 

51 

13 

NW. 

29-93 

29-82 

89 

58 

3 

14 

NW 

30-07 

29*93 

75 

49 

— 

15 

SW 

30-05 

29-92 

78 

55 

— 

16 

sw 

29  92 

29'75 

78 

59 

17 

SW 

29-70 

29-67 

74 

54 

6 

Fall  M.          18 

NW 

29-79 

29-69 

75 

49 

50 

— 

19 

sw 

29-79 

29*53 

72 

52 

45 

2 

i 

20 

SW 

30-00 

29-60 

72 

46 

47 

1 

21 

sw 

30-00 

29-75 

71 

56 

43 

6 

22 

sw 

29-76 

29-64 

71 

50 

62 

25 

23 

NW 

29-87 

29-76 

71 

53 

44 

24 

NW 

3009 

29*77 

74 

52 

47 

— 

L.  Q.             25 

SW 

3009 

30-02 

79 

56 

52 

0-43 

30-33 

29*53 

89 

33 

48 

Notes. — Sixth  Mo.  6.  Since  this  period  came  in,  the  weather  has 
afforded  little  yarietjr.  The  dajs  have  been  serene,  with  breefes, 
which  commonly  increased  with  the  temperature,  and  died  away  st 
son-set :  the  nights  nearly  calm,  with  dew,  and  a  peculiarly  dear,  hot 
not  high-coloured  twilight.  Thnnder  cloads  have  shown  themselTCS 
at  intervals  in  the  horizon ;  and  to-day  there  are  large  plamose  Ctri 
8.  My  brother  observed,  about  nine,  p.  m.  a  bright,  blue  meteor  des- 
cending from  the  zenith  to  the  NW.  10.  After  sun-set,  some  beaoti- 
fnl  diverging  shadows  on  a  pure,  dilute,  carmine  tint  in  the  NW.  U* 
Thunder  cloads  about.  12.  A  thunder  group  in  the  N  and  NW :  tke 
Cirrostraius  for  a  short  time  assumed  the  form  of  the  Cyma^  and  sere* 
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ral  discharges  were  heard  while  the  Nimbi  expanded  their  crowns 
within  Tiew:  after  this,  it  lightened  in  some  clouds  to  the  SE.  13. 
CumttUj  mingled  with  haze  and  Cirriy  were  followed  in  London  bj  a 
smart  thunder  shower ;  while  at  Tottenham  there  fell  but  little  rain  : 
u  lunar  corona  ensaed*  14.  A  little  rain,  a.  m. :  a  large,  faint  lunar 
halo.  15.  A  few  drops  at  eTening.  16.  Cloudy:  a  strong  breeze. 
17.  A  light  gale,  with  a  rainy  sound,  and  much  cloud ;  but  the  showers 
proved  scanty.  18.  Much  cloud,  chiefly  Cumulostratut :  after  some 
light  showers,  and  appearances  of  rain  and  thunder  to  the  southward, 
the  twilight  cleared  up  orange.  19, 20.  Windy,  cloudy :  light  showers ; 
Cumulusy  Cirrocumulus.  21.  Cumulus,  with  the  lighter  modifications 
above,  increased  to  obscurity :  wind  through  the  day,  and  small  rain, 
aeToning.  22.  Windy,  cloudy  morning:  this  day  more  decidedly 
showery.  At  eleren  p.  m.  a  shooting  star  descended  to  the  SE.  23, 
24.  More  calm,  with  summer  clouds  in  various  modifications.  25.  A 
Tery  slight  rain,  a.  m.  followed  by  fine  blue  sky,  and  rarious  clouds 
cMTied  by  a  strong  breeze. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  in  the  fore  part  light  and  Easterly,  in  the  latter  part  Westerly 

and  stronger. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*33.  in. 

Least 29*53  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29-908  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 89^ 

Least 33* 

Mean  of  the  period  (at  the  Laboratory)  62*36^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer  (the  latter  week)  48^ 

Evaporation  (a  few  days  estimated)  ....  4*50  in. 
Rain 0-43  in. 

The  clear  hot  sunshine  of  the  greatest  part  of  this  period  had  the 
effect  of  establishing  the  summer  in  our  climate  in  a  manner  to  which 
we  hare  long  been  unaccustomed.,  The  deeper  greeu  of  the  foliage 
and  the  richer  colour  of  many  flowers  in  particular  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  appearance  during  the  last  two  seasons;  while  the 
Boil,  parched  and  cracked  over  the  whole  surface  of  our  loamy  mea* 
dows,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  continued  receptive  power  of  the 
atmosphere.  Yet  (to  use  a  familiar  phrase)  the  turf  did  not  bum^ 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  supply  of  moisture  still  left  at  a  certala 
depth  in  the  soil. 

IcB  Islands  iir  thb  At«.antic. 

The  Albion,  Davis,  arrived  at  Amboy  in  45  days  from  North  Wales,  saw,  June 
1 1th  to  18th,  from  lat.  46.  Ion.  46.  to  lat.  43.  Ion.  52.  upwards  •f  40  islands  Of  ice, 
fluay  of  them  vexy  large. — P9A*  Ltdger. 
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Wind. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Hy«r. 

Rain, 

6th  Mo. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

at  dun. 

&c. 

• 
Jane  26 

SW 

3005 

29-95 

79 

49 

47 

27 

SE 

29-95 

2967 

84 

bb 

43 

— 

^ 

28 

SW 

30-17 

29  75 

72 

52 

44 

20 

20 

Var. 

30  26 

30- 17 

81 

51 

43 

.1—. 

30 

NW 

3026 

30-15 

84 

52 

43 

_ 

7th  Mo. 

July  1 

N£ 

30  15 

30  02 

81 

52 

42 

— 

2 

Var. 

30-22 

30-10 

73 

44 

.  •• 

New  M,          .a 

J^W 

3fi-22 

30  06 

79 

57 

45 

• 

4 

N 

30*06 

30-04 

77 

52 

, 

6 

NE 

30- IQ 

30  04 

79 

51 

46 

6 

SB 

30  10 

30  00 

84 

52 

45 

7 

SE  . 

30-00 

29  80 

81 

b^ 

8 

NW 

30  11 

29  80 

74 

50 

46 

9 

NW 

30'11 

30-10 

78 

53 

45 

10 

•Var. 

30- 10 

29-95 

76 

55 

42 

IstQr.           11 

SW 

2995 

2976 

79 

50 

42 

33 

12 

NW 

29-85 

29-76 

74 

57 

70 

1 

' 

13 

N 

30-20 

2985 

77 

52 

52 

^ 

14 

NW 

30  32 

30-20 

83 

57 

52 

15 

Var. 

30  32 

30-28 

86 

53 

47 

16 

NE 

30-28 

3018 

88 

62 

45 

Full  M.          17 

E 

30  20 

3009 

82 

52 

53 

— 

% 

18 

SE 

30-09 

29-91 

84 

57 

50 

19 

NW 

29  95 

29-88 

85 

59 

50 

20 

Var. 

29-95 

29-92 

76 

52 

55 

21 

NW 

3005 

29-95 

80 

m 

45 

22 

SW 

30*13 

3005 

84 

55 

45 

23 

SE 

3013 

29-83 

83 

60 

47 

24 

SE 

29-83 

29*80 

93 

61 

40 

9 
0-63, 

30-32 

29-67 

93 

44. 

47 

Notes. — Sixth  Mo.  27.  It  is  said  to  have  been  misty  earlj.  Some 
remarkable,  rapid  changes  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  clouds*  took 
{^lac^,  the  wind  being  brisk,  Teering  from  SE  -to  SW.  Cirri^  passing 
to  Ohromimulus  and  CirrosiratuSy  grouped  like  the  ribs  of  a  Tessel, 
on  a  kind  of  keel  presenting  downwards ;  Tery  dense  and  magnificent. 
With  these  were  mingled  the  rudiments  of  Nimbt^  one  or  two  of  which 
formed  in  sight,  and  probably  discharged  to  the  NE  of  us :  a  few  drops 
fell,  and  there  were  distant  thunder  storms  in  different  directions  at 
utght.    28.  Some  fine  rain,  a.  m. :  seTcral  short,  heavy  showers  about 
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noon  :  inoscalation,  and  gray  sky,  evening.    29,  30.  Fine,  with  large 
Cirri  dhoje  Cumidi:  some  drops  of  rain. 

Seventh  Mo.  1 .  A  fine  display  of  Cirrocumulus^  with  a  specimen 
of  Cirrostratus  resembling  the  grain  of  wood:  also  large  plumose 
Cirri  J  p.m. :  Cumuhstratus^  and  a  few  drops,  erening.  2,  3.  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  lighter  modifications  variously  interchanging  and  mihg* 
ling,  succeeded  by  Cumulostratus.  4.  Windy  morning,  overcast  with 
Cumulostratus :  a  fine  day :  twilight  coloured,  with  diverging  shadows. 
5.  Very  fine  day :  Cirrocumulus  above  Cumulus  producing  beautiful 
clouds  by  inosculation.  6.  At  three  this  morning,  in  the  N£,  a  most 
extensive  orange  twilight,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  resting  on  a  base 
of  low  purple  haze,  occasioned  by  dew  in  that  quarter.  A  fine  day 
ensued,  with  a  breeze,  and  •  Cumuli  casting  shadows  in  a  somewhat 
hazy  air.  7.  The  shadows  radiating  downward  from  clouds  continue^ 
perhaps  occasioned  by  fine  dust  floating.  I  observed,  in  passing 
Hounslow  Heath,  two  whirlwinds,  carrying  the  dust  in  a  narrow 
perpehdicular  vortex  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  from  whence  it  per- 
ceptibly showered  down  again.  8.  Cumulostratus y  after  a  clear 
morning :  strong  breeze  and  much  cloud,  with  a  few  drops.  9.  Clear 
morning,  with  Cumulus^  Cirrus^  and  a  breeze.  About  seven,  p.  m.^ 
setting  out  to  return  from  London,  I  saw,  in  the  NW,  a  remarkably 
large  Cirrusj  composed  mostly  of  straight,  diverging  fibres,  extended 
towards  the  SW ;  and  which,  when  I  got  home,  had  passed  to  Cirrom 
stiraius.  In  this  cloud  (as  it  appears)  my  family  at  the  same  time 
observed  a  coloured  solar  kalo  with  two  rather  indistinct  parhelia^  the 
whdle  of' which  had  escaped  my  notice  in  coming  out  of  town.  10.  A 
few  large  drops  between  six  and  seven,  a.  m. :  close  Cumulostratus 
prevailed  afterwards.  11.  Large  Cirri j  passing  to  the  form  of  the 
NimbuSy  mingled  with  Cirrocumulus  and  Cirrostratus.  In  the  evening 
an  extensive  obscurity  in  the  W  and  SW,  fronted  by  dense  Cirrostratii 
a  fresh,  turfy  smell  came  with  the  wind,  and  at  length,  at  half«past 
ten,  it  began  to  rain  steadily  with  us.  ^  12.  Wet  morning :  fine  day 
afterwards.  13,  14.  Fine,  with  CumuU^  &c.  dew,  and  orange  twi« 
light.  15.  A  Stratus  last  night:  thunder-clouds  about:  the  moon 
bright  gold  colour,  crossed  by  fine  streaks  of  Cirrostratus,  16.  The 
moon  paler,  amidst  hazy  Cirrus  and  CitrostraittSj  kc.  in  S£.  1 7.  Cloudy 
morning:  light  shower,  then  fine  with  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumulus, 
18.  Thunder  clouds,  p.m. :  Nimbiy  &c.  grouped  in  the  N.  19.  Wind 
SE;  thunder  came  within  hearing  to  the  NW,  p.m.:  temp.  85*: 
hygrometer  30*:  not  a  drop  of  rain  here,  and  wind  NW  after  it. 
20.  Thunder  groups,'  and  rain  visible  to  the  northward :  fair  with  us  : 
clouds  red  at  soB-iet.    21.  Wind  W,  a.m.  Cirrocumulus^  chiefly  in 
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strips  from  N  to  S;  tben  Cumuhitratus^  &c.  A  verj  farionsly  com- 
poiinded  and  coloured  sky  daring  twilight,  n.  Fleecy  QimuUj  &c 
a.m. :  23.  Serene,  with  Cirrus^  and  fine  breeze.  24.  Cirrui  and 
Cirrocumulus  proceeding  to  electrical  formations :  strong  breeze  and 
slight  solar  halo  :  p.  m.  after  the  maximum  of  temp,  was  orer,  Nimlriy 
with  thunder  and  lightniogi  approached  from  the  south.  The  clouds 
at  sun-set  showed  Tery  rich  crimson,  lake,  and  orange  tints ;  and  we 
had  showers,  with  a  hollow  wind,  and  lightning,  till  past  midnight. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  light  and  Variable. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*32  in. 

J>a9t 29-67  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 30*037  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 93^ 

Least , 44" 

Mean  of  the  period  (at  the  Laboratory) . .  67*24'' 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 47* 

Evaporation •  4*60  in. 

Rain 063  in. 

A  period  unequalled  in  warmth  since  the  year  1808,  wken  the 
seyenth  month  averaged  67*19^,  and  the  thermometer  at  Plustow  rose 
to  96**.  The  eighth  month,  1802  (averaging  67*56«),  is  the  only  one 
that  has  exceeded  the  present  in  heat  for  20  years  past. 


Thunder  Storms. 


DcvoMskire,  JW^  19^The  village,  of  Lympttone,Eimouth.  Woodbury,  Otterto^ 
Budleigh,  and  other  placa  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  viMtcd  with  a  sudden  and 
most  tremendous  rtorm  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

My  19  a  dreadful  thundernitorm  burst  over  SHififd.  Th^  Ug^tning  set  &•  to 
a  bam  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lathbury,  adjoining  that  town.  The  bam  was  bunt 
to  the  ground,  before  the  progress  of  the  flames  could  be  arrested ;  and  it  w« 
with  difficulty  that  the  rick-yard  and  house  were  preserved.  The  Ughtning  ttnieic 
the  premises  of  Mr.  NUon,  hatter,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the  same  taaa. 
The  same  evening  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  burst  over  the  village  «j»^« 
and  the  roada  were  momentarily  impasable  from  the  sudden  accumulatHms  of 
water. 
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Hw  nme  day  there  was  a  keavy  tempest  at  DittmiAMi  Msriet^  Norfolk,  and  in 
the  neigUMiuriiood ;  and,  while  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  a  ball  of  electric 
fire  fell  and  exploded  upon  a  new  bam  at  Magdalen,  belonging  to  Mr.  £.  Butrick, 
which  consumed  the  same,  together  with  upwards  of  20  sacks  of  rye  grass-seed, 
in  the  sacks.    We  have  not  heard  of  any  other  damage. 

A  most  beautiful  water-spout  was  seen  at  G^M#i«fwyA,  in  Liacelnshire,  on 
Monday  last,  so  awfully  grand,  as  to  astonish  every  beholder  of  its  majestic  move- 
ments and  colours^— jPm^.  Ledger,  ^ 

Tor  three  days  lately  GUusesfer  has  been  visited  by  very  heavy  storms  of  rain, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightningr;  on  Saturday  evening,  particularly,  the 
lig^itning  was  exceedingly  vivid,  and  the  crashes  of  thunder  awfully  loud  and 
sublime.  The  mast  of  a  barge  lying  in  the  basin  of  the  canal,  was  struck  by  the 
electric  fluid,  and  splintered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  a  solid  piece  being  carried 
away  from  the  lower  part.  There  were  seven  persons  on  board  at  the  time ;  but 
though  matt  of  them  felt  the  shock*  and  a  handkerchief  round  one  of  their  hands 
was  burnt  through  by  the  lightning,  yet  none  of  them  suffered  iDJury.^P«^.  Ledger^, 


Heat  AiaoAO. 


Haaxlcm,  Juljf  31.— A  giiod  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  vrithin  the  last 
week  by  terrible  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Five  or  six  farm  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  were  struck  by  the  lightning  and  totally  consumed. 

Accounts  from  Armheim  say— that  on  the  84th  and  95th  the  heat  was  there  from 
98  to  94  of  Farenheit.  An  equal  degree  of  heat  prevailed  ia  those  days  in  many 
parts  both  of  Holland  and  Brabant— Pa^.  Ledger, 
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7th  Mo. 

1818. 

Wind. 

Prct 
Max. 
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Temp.     1  Hygr. 
Max.!  Mio.  atdsum. 

Rain, 
Ac. 

Full  M.  July  25 

SW 

29-85 

29-80 
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54^ 

1 

26 

s 

29-85 

29-80 

84 

62 

45 

2 

^ 

N 

30-22 

29-80 

79 

51 

52 

28  SVV 

30-27 

30-22 

72 

47 

37 

29   SW 

30-27 

:iO-i6 

81 

56 

40 

30  SW 

30-16 

30-10 

82 

59 

40 

31 

w 

30-10 

29-97 

80 

58 

46 

12 

8th  Mo. 

Aug.  1 

30-18 

3003 

70 

50 

52 

L  Q.               2     S 

30-18 

30-10 

70 

43 

50 

3 

s 

30-10 

30-07 

79 

47 

48 

4 

SE 

30-10 

30-05 

87 

50 

5 

E 

3003 

30-00 

93 

57 

6     N 

30-09 

30-03 

88 

59 

40 

^.. 

7  NM^ 

30-10 

30-07 

76 

52 

8'NW 

30-10 

29-95 

78 

53 

New  M.           9.' 

29*95 

29-87 

82 

b6 

52 

10  NE 

30-20 

29-95 

72 

43 

11 

NE 

30-20 

30-10 

70 

50 

47 

12 

NE 

30-13 

3007 

72 

46 

50 

13*  NE 

30-13 

30-10 

76 

45 

47 

HJ  NE 

30-10 

30-08 

71 

53 

15   NE 

3011 

3008 

68 

53 

IstQ.             16     N 

30-08 
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76 

46 

17     N 

30-00 

29-90 

76 

45 

' 

._ 

18  NW 

29-94 

29-88 

77 

50 

19'    N 

30-04 

29-94 

66 

46 

^mm. 
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N 

3004 

30-03 

66 

50 

21 

NW 

30*06 
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71 

44 

22 
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30-20 
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66 

43 

39 

30.27 

29-80 

93 

43 

45 
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Notes* — Eighth  Mo.  4.  With  the  exception  of  a  gentle  rain  in 
the  evening  of  Seventh  month  31,  steady  fine  weather  has  continued. 
Much  Qrrocumulm  has  appeared  of  late.  This  day,  in  traveUing,  I 
observed  the  clouds,  both  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  beautifully  coloured 
with  a  double  gradation  of  tints,  in  which  the  successive  effects  of  the 
direct  and  refracted  rays  were  very  distinctly  marked.  6.  Wind  in  the 
morning,  SE,  brisk,  with  Cirrostratus  and  Cirrocumuius ;  the  latter 
formed  in  one  instance  out  of  Cirrus  with  unusual  rapidity :  the  wind 
veered  gradually  from  S£  by  SW  to  NE :  at  nine^  p*m«  a  strong  breeze 
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flowing,  with  an  appearance  of  rain  to  NW,  it  began  to  lighten :  at 
first,  a  Tery  faint  blue  flash ;  then  others,  gradually  increasing  in 
intensity  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute,  filling  the  air,  without  being 
referrible  to  any  point  of  the  compass,  followed  generally  by  a  sudden 
puff  of  wind,  and  without  thunder.  In  twenty  minutes,  however, 
thunder  began  to  be  heard  in  the  W  and  NW,  and  a  storm  passed  in 
Tiew  to  the  NE,  the  flashes  broad  and  Tivid  on  the  whole  North 
horizon,  and  crossed  by  delicate  striae  of  a  different  colour.  We  had 
only  a  few  drops  of  rain,  and  it  was  over  in  two  hours*  7.  The  sun* 
set  was  more  richly  coloured  with  yellow  (passing  at  length  through 
orange  to  lake  and  purple)  than  I  remember  e?er  to  have  seen  it  in 
this  tint  before.  It  literally  glowed  like  a  bright  flame  on  the  lower 
surface  of  some  dense  Cirriy  passing  to  Cirrocumulus ;  which  modi- 
fication was  well  marked  afterwards.  9.  A  fine  coloured  sun -set  again, 
but  in  deep  orange  passing  to  red,  and  succeeded  by  Cirroatraius* 
10.  Qoudy,  with  a  brisk  wind  most  of  the  day :  Cirrosiratus  and  dew. 
11  — 13.  Fine  breeze,  varying  to  N  and  E:  much  dew;  twilight 
orange ;  and  the  moon  pale.  14 — 91i.  Pretty  strong  breezes  prevuled 
during  this  interval :  the  sky  presented  usually  the  Cumulus  passing  to 
Cumulostraius ;  but  at  intervals  this  modification  took  its  character 
from  CirrocumubiSj  which  entered  into  its  composition  from  above. 
There  was  scarcely  any  Cirrus^  or  obscurity  above  the  clouds,  but 
rather  a  cold,  transparent  blue :  two  or  three  times  the  density  of  the 
clouds  promised  showers,  but  it  always  ended  in  a  very  light  sprinkling. 
G>loured  skies  at  sun-set  were  frequent ;  as  also  the  appearance  of 
diverging  bars  of  light  and  shade,  which  I  ascertained  in  several 
instances  to  be  due  to  the  immense  quantity  of  dust  constantly  floating 
in  the  air.  23.  This  morning,  being  gray  with  Cirrocumulus  and  very 
cool,  seemed  like  the  commencement  of  autumn ;  and  the  wannth  of 
a  fire  was  acceptable  in  a  north  room  in  the  evening. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Southerly  in  the  fore  part ;  Nourtherly,  with  depression  of 
temperature,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period. 

Barometer :  Greafest  height 3027  in. 

Least r..  29-80  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 30*051  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 93^ 

Least 43® 

Mean  of  the  period 63*32® 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 46® 

Evaporation,  nearly 4  in. 

Rain 0*14  in. 
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A  period  unequalled  in  dryness  since  the  beginning  of  1810;  when, 
with  9L  frosty  air,  under  a  similar  course  of  winds,  and  the  baionieter 
aTeraging  30*07  in.  there  fell  in  30  days  onlj  0*19  in.  of  rain. 


WaifttwiNDs,  Sec. 

(Copy  of  a  LdUr  U  tie  AutAor.) 

Sim, 

By  yovr  requeit  1  once  had  the  pleatnre  of  sendiag  yon  an  accowtt  oft 
lomtnout  meteor  leen  by  me  at  Peckham.  Founded  on  this,  uid  your  curioHtj 
in  all  the  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere,  I  presume  the  foHowing  may  be  accept- 
able. While  sitting  at  a  window  facing  the  south,  I  observed  a  cohmui  of  diut 
*rinng  from  a  field  that  had  been  roughly  ploughed  the  day  befbre.  I  was  sttrprised 
at  the  sise  of  the  column,  as  also  at  the  figure  that  was  preserved — that  of  a 
truncated  cone,  the  base  upwards^  its  diameter  about  IS'fcet,  its  height  periups 
so  or  40  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  part  next  the  ground  rather  less  than  a  yard. 
At  first  only  dust  rose  within  it,  but  after  about  half  a  minutCt  large  pieces  of 
earth  were  lifted,  I  suppose  about  ten.  or  twelve  inches  from  the  ground,  one  of 
these  could  not  be  less  than  the  size  of  a  man's  head;  this  rose  within  the  come 
of  the  whirl.  There  was  scarcely  any  wind  at  the  time,  but  it  movod  generally  m 
the  direction  of  the  current  (at  that  time  from  the  SSW,)  with  perhaps  about  half 
its  velocity,  The  iatrgesf  pieces  raised  (as  well  as  the  smallest)  moved  spirally,  hot 
these  were  not  carried  many  inches.  It  travelled  about  SOO  yards»  and  I  thni  loit 
sight  of  it  behind  some  trees  t  it  was  at  that  time  increasing  in-  height.  I  was 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  it  when  it  raised  the  heaviest  pieces.  It  happened  I 
should  have  told  you  at  about  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  4,  the  day  very  hot, 
Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  at  about  89*  in  the  shade.  Numerous  smaU  Cirro- 
cumulus  and  dense  Cirrus  clouds  at  a  very  great  elevation,  thin  streamers  directed 
to  NW,  ^,  and  N£. 

The  above,  if  at  all  interesting,  is  much  at  your  service. 

I  remain,  respectfuOy,  yours, 
Ppckham,  Aug.  5, 1816.  John  Wallis. 

A  Tornado  passed  over  the  village  of  Hcwelly  in  Lincolnshire,  last  week.  It 
appeared  like  a  body  of  smoke,  was  preceded  by  a  small  black  cloud,  passed  very 
near  the  earth,  and  completely  unroofed  a  low  building,  and  tore  the  boughs  from 
the  trees  as  it  pasied,  and  carried  them  a  considerable  way.  Coming  in  contact 
with  aiarge  ash  tree,  it  split  a  piece  from  the  trunk  12  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man*s  body,  carrying  it  at  least  lOO  yards. — PmL  Le^er^  Aug,  8. 


On  Friday  evening  (Aug.  7,)  when  a  moment  before  there  appeared  to  be  a 
perfect  calm,  the  inhabitants  of  Croydon,  near  the  church,  were  thrown  into  alarm, 
by  the  sudden  rising  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  of  fourteen  pieces  of  cloth  that 
had  been  pegged  down  in  the  bleach  ground  of  Messrs.  S.  and  T.  Starey,  ooe 
piece  of  which  was  so  twisted  round  the  steeple  of  the  church,  that  it  required  a 
great  length  of  time  to  disentangle  it. 
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StaUaaJJ^A  tbgular  and  vciy  beautifal  phenomeiioii  took  place  in  the  atouM- 
phcre  on  Saturday  te'onight,  toon  after  the  commencement  of  the  thunder  storm, 
immediately  above  the  Clyde,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  Mauldaie  Castle.  At  one 
oVIock  the  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  rush  with  much  rapidity  to  one 
common  centre,  and  soon  after,  a  lar^e  inverted  cone  was  formed,  hanging  per* 
pcndicular  to  the  horison,  which  moved  round  upon  its  centre  with  great  velocity, 
£or  upwards  of  six  minutes.  It  then  changed  its  position,  apd  from  perpendicular 
became  horiaontal ;  and  what  had  formed  the  lower  point  of  the  cone,  formed  a 
figure  like  a  large  wheel,  and  rapidly  turned  round  upon  its  axis,  throwing  off,  aa 
it  were,  latge  flakes  of  transparent  white  clouds,  like  wool  or  cotton.  After 
moving  in  that  position  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  the  motion  decreased,  and  the 
cone  was  absorbed  in  the  contiguous  clouds.  A  very  black  and  dense  cloud  had 
continued  moving  in  a  south  direction,  to  the  place  of  attraction,  during  the  whole 
time  of  this  phenomenon  (which  was  in  all  about  half  an  hour)  and  very  soon 
aeemed  to  lose  the  cohesion  necessary  for  keeping  it  in  a  body,  and  was  seen  falling 
down  in  large  torrents  of  rain.  Immediately  before  this  phenomenon  was  observed, 
a  kuge  fire  ball  was  seen  todart  firomthe  atmosphere,  near  the  part  which  became 
thm  place  of  attractioog— jgrfwfcwx*  i^^.^i'«k  i^«r,  Aiig,  19. 
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Notes. — Eighth  Mo.  23.  Morning  rery  clear :  mid-daj,  Cumuks 
beneath  large  Cirri:  p.  m.  inosculation,  followed  by  a  shower  to  the 
NW,  which  sent  us  a  turfy  odour  with  the  wind.  24.  CirrostratuSy 
followed  by  Cumulostratus^  at  times  heary ;  the  wind  Teered  to  SW, 
p.  m.  25.  Large  Ctrrt,  directed  from  SW  to  NE.  26.  Cumulosiratui 
and  Cumulus  crossed  by  Cirrostraius,  27.  The  hygrometer  adTanced 
to  67° :  gentle  run,  a.  m. :  cloudy,  p.  m.  28.  Cumulus  and  Cumuh' 
stratus :  a  little  rain,  evening.  29.  CirrocumuluSy  beautifully  co* 
loured  at  sun-set,  in  lake  shaded  with  yiolet.  30.  Some  veiy  light 
rain,  a.  m. :  fair,  with  fresh  breeze  after  it    31.  Large  plumose  Cirri* 

Ninth  Mo.    1.  fewest  temperature  ou  the  ground  44^.    This  morn- 
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lag  from  two  to  three,  it  thundered  and  lightened  much  to  the  SE : 
thunder  clonds  prerailed  a.  m.:  wind  SE,  and  a  little  rain:  a  slight 
shower  again  at  night,  and  much  dew  after  it:  the  hygrometer  ad* 
Vanced  to  80^.  3.  After  large  Cirriy  Cumuhstraiusj  which  inosca« 
lated  about  sun -set  with  a  scanty  Cirrocumulus*  3«  A  mixed  sky^ 
with  a  itlight  driving  shower  at  evening :  elnudy  night.  4.  A  sweep- 
iiig  rain,  early:  hygrometer  80°  at  six,  a.  m. :  much  hollow  southerly 
wind:  Cirrocumulusy  followed  by  ill-defined  Cirrus  with  Cumulus; 
and  alM>ut  five,  p.  m.  a  Nimbus^  shaped  like  a  low  circular  hay-rick^ 
with  a  capped  Cumulus  by  its  side,  on  the  NE  horizon.  5.  Much 
rain,  for  the  most  part  small  and  thick.  6.  Wet,  cloudy  morning: 
▼ery  turbid  sky :  hygrometer  at  80" :  calm  air :  in  the  evening,  ino8« 
culatlon  of  CtiJTiti/iif  with  Cirrocumulus ;  after  which  frequent  light- 
ning between  nine  and  ten,  p.  m.  7*  Morning  gray,  with  Cirroeu^ 
snului :  sun -shine  followed,  with  inosculation  of  Cumulus  and  Cirrom 
stratus.  8.  Large  Cirri j  with  fleecy  CumuU:  the  latter  attached 
themselves  in  their  passage  to  the  smoke  of  the  city,  and  appeared  to 
dispene  downwards  into  it.  Thunder  clouds  followed  this  appearance, 
and  a  smart  storm  passed  in  the  S,  from  W  to  E,  about  five,  p.  m.  s 
the  crown  of  the  nearest  Nimbus  reached  our  zenith,  and  we  had  a  few 
drops  I  while  it  rained  hard,  with  a  bow  in  the  cloud,  within  two  miles 
of  us.  9.  Heavy  Cumulostratus :  and  showers,  p.  m.  10.  Fine  breeze, 
with  Cumulus  and  Cirrus;  the  latter  survived  the  sun-set,  and  was 
kindled  by  the  refracted  rays  with  flame  colour  passing  to  red :  calm 
at  night,  with  hygrometer  45*.  11,  12,  13.  Chiefly  Cumulus^  und 
CunnUostraius  by  inosculation :  some  fine  grouping  of  the  clouds  at 
intervals :  large  Cirri  at  the  conclusion.  14.  A  large  meteor  seen 
passing  northward :  windy  night.  15.  Cloudy,  windy:  hygrometer, 
7B^:  weU  p.  m.  16.  Much  dew :  a  rapid  propagation  of  Cirrus  from 
the  S,  followed  by  Cumulostratus  and  showers :  during  a  heavy  shower 
about  nine,  p.  m.  it  thundered  in  the  NW :  the  barometer  stationary 
great  part  of  these  two  days  at  39*60  inches.  17 — 20.  Windy  at  in- 
tervals, with  Chrostratus^  turbidness,  and  driving  rains.  21.  Much 
wind,  with  showers :  the  sky  turbid,  and  streaked  with  Cirrostratus^ 
in  a  direction  from  S£  towards  NW :  calm  night. 

RESULTS. 

Wind  for  the  mott  part  Wetterly^  and  moderate. 

Barometer:   Greatest  height 30*80  in. 

Least 89*3Sin. 

Mean  of  the  period S9*860  in. 

Thennometer:   Greatest  heignt 80* 

Least 39* 

Mean  of  the  period 58-60* 

Mean  of  the  hy^ometer 54* 

Evaporation 2*33  in. 

Rain 1*71  in. 

The  mint  of  this  period,  thoo^  absorbed  by  the  parched  ground  as  by  a  sponge, 
have  completely  restored  ve^tation  in  our  meadows,  which  have  resumed,  in  the 
svace  of  a  few  days,  a  verdure  equal  to  that  of  spring.  Neither  the  natural  nor 
Che  artificial  indications  of  this  change  of  weather  were  very  striking :  the  most 
considerable  being,  probably,  the  sudden  increase  of  temperature  in  the  miihu  pre- 
vious to  the  more  cansideraole  falls  of  rain. 

X 
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Notes. — Ninth  Mo.  22.  CumuU  beneath  a  canopj  of  haze,  show- 
ing as  before  raiq,  until  eTening,.i^hw  the  appearances  gaye  place  to 
Cumulostrdtus  and  red  Cirriy  followed  by  dispersion  of  the  clovdt, 
and  fall  of  4ew.  23.  Much  clondj  M.  yesterday,  with  wind :  nun  st 
dark.  24.  Early  morning  wet :  then  fair,  with  rarious  cloads,  threat- 
e.Bi«g  niB  at  interrals.  25.  Dew :  gray  sky,  with  the  lighter  modifi- 
cations :  oTcrcast,  p.  m. :  rain,  erening  ^qd  night.  26.  Mipming,  wet: 
windy,  with  CumuktSy  Ckrostraiusy  &c. :  a  Nimbui  in  the  S,,  p.  ■- 
nun  after  dark.    27.  GumuUy  with  aa  vck  of  Cirroiiraiuf  rcflting  9A 
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their  tq>8  in  the  S :  much  dew :  the  dripping  shrab»  steam  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  breath  is*  visible :  Cirri  m  bundles  succeeded,  at  two 
different  elerations,  the  lower  pointing  NW  and  SB,  the  Higher  NE 
and  SW:  heavy  clouds  ne%i  adToaced  from  the  S,  the  rane  being  at 
SE :  a  shower  ensued  bj  inosculation,  abont  noon :  drlz2Hng,  p.  rt. 
28.  Gray  morning :  a  beantifal  stratum  of  small  Cirrocumulus^  between' 
Cirrostratus  and  Cirrus^  at  different  considerable  elerdtion^:  the' 
Ctmu  proved  permanent,  and  the  day  was  fine.  29.  Very  high  co- 
loured CirroQumuhu  and  Cirrosiratiu  at  sun-rise :  fitie.  90.  Wcf 
morning. 

Tenth  Mo.  4.  Showers :  evening,  fine :  wiody»  5.  Clear  morn- 
ing:, showery  day:  wind  high.  6*  foggy  morning:  clear  dtfy:  ^ 
Siraius  on  the  marshes  at  night*  7.  Very  foggy  morning :  white  frost. 
8*  Foggy  morning :  fine,  clear  day.  9.  Very  foggy  morning :  cleared 
oflf  about  nine  o'clock,  a.m. :  day  fine.  10.  Cloudy.  11.  Cloudy, 
with  slight  showers :  very  boisterous  night.  12.  Morning  calm  ao& 
cfear:  day  fine.  13.  Fine  day:  a  very  distinct  double  lunar  halo  at 
night.  14.  Fine  day:  clear  moonlight.  17.  Foggy  morning.  21. 
Clefai*  taortAng :  Teiy  fiiie  day. 


RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Wind  Southerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*20  in. 

Least 29-19  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29^^98  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 73^  .  < 

Least 31*» 

Mdto  of  the  period 55*31^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 7G^ 

Rain •.  3*36  in. 

^0*  The  whole  of  the  observations,  except  of  the  barometer,  from 
tlie  1st  to  the  2Ut  of  the  Tenth  month,  were  made  at  the  laboratory, 
Siratford. 
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Coloured  Sky  at  iunrite  before  rain. 

TraTdliDg  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  Tenth  month  from  London  Ur 
Ipswich,  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  beautj  of  the  colooied  sky, 
as  we  entered  the  latter  town,  at  sunrise.  The  whole  hemisphere  was 
OTorspread  with  Cirrus,  passing  to  Cirrostratus  and  Cirrocnmulof, 
liaving  au  arched  lowering  appearance ;  the  whole  dipt  in  a  great  Ta* 
riety  of  tints.  The  modt  conspicuous  show  was  however  made  bj  dense 
Cirrostrati  to  the  S£  aud  £,  which  assuming  first  a  deep  blood  red 
passed  next  through  crimson,  and  a  gradation  of  lighter  reds,  to  orange 
and  then  to  flame  colour.  Though  the  morning  was  fine,  the  afternoon 
and  night  of  the  3d  proved  very  wet  in  these  parts,  as  at  StnUford. 


Fhenomeoa  obMrved  at  Ootport,  by  Dr.  William  Burqey.->7%ojviM*/  Amtds  ^ 

FhiUxt^if^  vol.  xii.  p«  S68. 

Sept.  1,  A  st^rm  of  rain,  hall,  thunder  and  lightning  from  two  to  half  put  fov 
afternoon.  5.  A  fall  of  rain,  amounting  to  1*S3  in.,  being  at  much  as  had  fiiUen 
there  in  the  preceding  sixteen  weeks.  16.  A  large  Lumar  raimUtv,  on  an  eztennT* 
Nimbus  to  the  W;  the  harvest  moon  being  in  the  E,  nearly  at  full  and  about  10' 
above  the  horison.  SI — ^83.  Strong  gales  from  the  S  and  SW,  by  day  only. 
SS«  From  40  till  5S  minutes  after  Byc^  p.  m,  a  double  rainbow  to  the  £,  when  the 
sun  was  within  two  or  three  degrees  of  the  W  horizon.  The  interior  bow  appears 
to  have  measured  84*  "SO*  in  diameter,  and  the  exterior  one  being  distant  on  each 
side  8*  S2'  SO",  the  total  extent  of  the  bow*  on  the  horizon  from  N  to  S,  was 
101*  15'.  This  measurement  of  the  rainbow,  the  Doctor  obserres,  is  as  wide  at  it 
can  be,  within  nine  minutes,  according  to  the  most  accurate  calculations:  the  bow 
was  the  finest  in  colours  that  he  remembers  to  have  seen. 

85.  Two  coloured  jitfrAW^M.*  each  of  them  being  at  an  equal  altitude  with  the 
Sun,  which,  at  eight,  a.m.  was  19*  4'  40",  and  distant  23*  SO'  from  that  luminary; 
the  conspicuous  halo  in  which  they  were  formed  was  consequently  47*  in  hori- 
zontal diameter :  they  were  caused  by  an  attenuated  Cirrostratus  cloud  brought 
from  the  southward. 

96.  About  eight  minutes  before  eight,  a.m.  three  coloured  ji«rA«£u  appeared  in 
a  coloured  halo  on  a  thin  Cirrostratus  that  was  passing  very  slowly  in  a  NW 
direction.  The  two  parallel  with  the  Sun  (at  18«  aboTe  the  horizon)  were  each 
92*  S5' ;  and  the  third,  situate  vertically,  nearly  88*  distant  from  the  centre  of  hit 
disc.  The  latter  was  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  portion  of  another  halo  at 
the  top  of  the  perfect  one,  and  was  the  largest  and  most  resplendent  in  prismatic 
colours  of  the  three.  These  parhelia  were  in  both  cases  followed  by  rain  in  the 
afternoon:  and  the  appearance  of  the  Solar  halo  on  the  1st,  eth,  14th,  and  SSd, 
and  of  Lunar  halo  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  were  in  like  manner  succeeded  by 
rain,  in  some  instances  in  less  than  four  hours  after. 

Oct.  8.  At  eight,  p.m.  a  very  brilliant  meteor  fell  through  a  space  of  about  85*; 
it  was  of  the  apparent  siae  of  Jupiter,  towards  which  planet  it  descended  from  the 
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zenith.  5.  At  ane,  s.m.  serenl  loud  claps  of  thunder,  with  lightniiij^  hciTf 
rain,  and  strong  gutti  of  wind.  7.  A  Stratus^  with  the  first  hoar-frost  of  the 
season,  followed  by  a  parhelion  formed  on  a  broad  streak  of  Cirrostratns,  a«m.: 
Cirri  then  appeared,  succeeded  by  fleecy  and  dusky  Cumuli,  and  lastly  the 
Cumulottratus,  which  passed  to  Nimbus  with  a  short  shower. 

8.  At  sun-set,  fleecy  and  dusky  Cumuli  to  the  westward  parsed  through  orange, 
dark  blue,  lake  and  crimson  tints,  while  the  Eastern  sky  exhibited  a  rose  colour, 
in  an  arch  of  about  S5*  in  height,  with  a  purple  base :  this  magnificent  appearance, 
the  Doctor  obserret,  was  eridently  produced  by  reflection  from  a  dewy  base 
descending  in  that  quarter. 

9.  A  single  fiarktRm  on  a  Cirrostratus  without  solar  halo,  followed  by  a  wet 
tfght. 

In  the  Talaable  obsenrations  which  I  hare  here  abridged,  there  wall 
be  foond  se? eral  points  of  comparison  with  my  own.  On  the  Ist  of 
Ninth  mo.  we  were  sensible  of  a  thunder-storm  to  the  S£,  preceding 
the  one  at  Gosport  in  time  by  12  hours — ^the  distance  between  the  two 
perhaps  100  miles,  along  the  South  coast.  The  5th  was  distinguished 
with  us  also  by  heayy  rain.  On  the  7th  of  Tenth  mo.  the  first  hoarjrott 
appears  to  have  been  noticed,  together  with  the  Straius  cloud,  both  at 
Gosport  and  Stratford.  The  remark  on  the  appearance  of  the  Eastern 
sky  during  the  fall  of  dew  on  the  8th,  is  a  confirmation,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  phenomenon,  of  seTenl 
notes  which  I  ha?e  at  different  times  made  upon  it.  There  is  likewise 
a  description,  by  the  same  observer,  of  two  beautifully  coloured  parhelia 
in  a  preceding  number  of  the  Annals,  rpl.  xii.  p.  235,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 


ICB  IN  TBI  ATLAMTIC. 


By  Demerara  papers  of  Oct.  S4,  it  appears  that  Ice.islands  have  been  teen  as  Cir 
South  as  the  West  Indies;  a  very  eztensive  one  liaring  been  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fiahamas. 
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1818. 

Wind. 

PretMiie. 

Temp. 

«yir- 

RlHl, 

10th  Mo. 

WW  mMm^'^w 

Max; 

Mm. 

Msx. 

Mt». 

at9ajB. 

ft6 

L.  Q.     Oct  32 

SE 

30-00 

39-93 

55 

41 

68 

33 

£ 

30  07 

30*00 

5& 

45 

71 

34 

NE 

3007 

30  03 

55 

44 

70 

i> 

35 

SE 

3005 

3001 

60 

46 

73 

36 

SE 

30  15 

30*05 

63 

36 

70 

^ 

37 

.SE 

30-16 

30  14 

60 

37 

73 

, 

38 

SW 

30  30 

3016 

65 

44 

75 

New  M.        39 

sw 

30-35 

30  30 

60 

41 

79 

• 

30 

SW 

30-30 

30  05 

58 

43 

73 

31 

sw 

3005 

39-89 

57 

46 

81 

30 

lUbMo. 

N<mi 

NW 

39-93 

3987 

58 

45 

75 

3 

SW 

39*87 

39*70 

66 

51 

77 

t 

( 

3 

sw 

39-70 

39-45 

61 

43 

74 

y 

4 

o£ 

39-45 

39-35 

56 

46 

79 

8 

%, 

IstQ.              5 

NE 

39-35 

3934 

60 

53 

83 

1 

- 

6 

E 

39-60 

39*36 

58 

50 

77 

7 

SE 

39  sr 

3960 

51 

35 

75 

3 

8 

E 

39-94 

39>87 

53 

43 

78 

0 

NE 

39-98 

39-95 

53 

44 

81 

10 

NE 

39-95 

39*73 

50 

45 

79 

86 

11 

SE 

39*80 

39*65 

53 

41 

99 

3 

Full  BT.         13 

SE 

39-65 

39-53 

50 

41 

80 

6 

■  , 

13 

SE 

39-60 

39*55 

57 

46 

94 

2 

14 

S 

39*55 

3933 

56 

49 

77 

53 

15 

W 

3971 

3945 

57 

41 

73 

% 

16 

SW 

39-70 

39-44 

53, 

41 

96 

43 

17 

NW 

30-05 

39-70 

47 

3] 

71 

18 

SW 

3007 

3005 

47 

34 

90 

10 

SE 

3007 

39-90 

50 

35 

89 

% 

30 

SB 

39*90 

39-70 

45 

36 

76 

30-35 

39.34 

65 

31 

78 

3*39 

Notes. — ^Tenth  Mo.  33.  Windj.  34.  Cold  wind:  some  raio, 
CTening.  39,  a.  m.  misty.  (On  the  36th,  a  little  before  eight  in  the 
evening,  I  obseired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  a 
distinct  commencement  of  Jurora  BoreaUs  in  the  north,  in  white 
streamers  ascending  to  a  considerable  elevation,  which  after  a  minute 
or  two  became  converted  into  a  still  light :  the  latter,  remaining  for  an 
hour  or  two  after,  was  at  length  obscured  by  clouds.) 

Eleventh  Mo.  1.  Foggy  morning.  6.  Foggy  evening.  7.  Very 
fine,  a.  m.  10.  Much  wind,  with  heavy  rain,  in  the  night :  about  teo, 
p.  m.  the  clouds  were  passing  over  rapidly  fbom  SE.  11.  Small  rain, 
a.  m. :  gloomy,  p.  m.    13*  The  moon  at  night  rose  gold  coloured^ 
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and  slightly  relied  at  inteirals  by  the  lighter  modifications,  with  a 
mixture  of  haze :  on  these  clouds  were  afterwards  displayed  a  succes- 
sion of  balos,  strongly  coloured  with  green  and  red.  I  found  by 
attentiTe  obserratiop  diat  the  halo  in  this  instance,  together  with  a 
coroiuh  which  appeared  constantly  within  it,  was  not  formed  in  the 
aubstance  of  the  clouds  aboTe-mentioned,  but  in  haze,  which  was  pro- 
bably situated  near  the  earth ;  for  the  colours  of  the  halo  always  sur- 
Tived  (though  faintly)  the  passing  away  of  the  white  skreens  of  cloud 
by  which  at  interrais  they  were  set  off  and  made  conspicuous.  13.  A 
fide  day :  large  CuwHuU  beneath  Cirri^  the  latter  ranging  at  night  from 
SE  to.  NW  Tery  conspicuous :  the  moon  agidn  rose  gold-coloured.  14. 
Raioy  a*  m.,  and  again  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  with  much  wind 
from  the  southward.  15.  Windy,  cloudy,  a.  m. :  lunar  halo :  rain  in 
the  nwht«  J6.  Wet  rooming :  fair,  p.  m.,  with  Cirrus^  CnrostratuSf 
and  dwiiti/tif.  17-^20.  Fair:  the  sensible  eraporation  somewhat  re- 
instated by  ^  brisk  wind  at  the  close. 

RESULTS. 

PreTailing  Winds  Southerly  and  Easterly. 

Barometer ;  Greatest  height , 50*35  in« 

^  Least «9'^4  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*834  in. 

Thermometer ;  Greatest  height 65* 

Least 31  * 

Mean  of  the  period 48-75 

Mean  of  the  hydrometer • 78* 

Evaporation 1*31  in. 

Rain 2  39  in. 

The  observations  on  the  thermometer  and  rain  for  the  former  half  of 
the  period,  and  on  the  hygrometer  for  the  whole,  were  made  at  the 
laboratory. 

ObeerwUions  made  at  LowesUft, 

t  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Tenth  month  with  my  family  on  this, 
ifi^  most  easterly  point  of  our  island.  After  a  heavy  rain  at  the  time 
0f  our  arriral  we  had  a  Tariety  of  fine  autumnal  weather :  clear  ealm 
days  with  dew  and  gossamer — Cumuli,  &c.  with  a  brisk  air — ^gray  au- 
tvmnal  skies — and.  once,  for  three  days,  a  gale  at  N£^  with  a  uniform 
cjpftG  canopy  of  Cumulostratus. 

On  this  occasion  I  remarked  that,  at  a  temperature  of  47*,  in  t^  w* 
ipiddle  of  the  day,  the  air  if  hieh  blew  directly  from  the  sea,  and  car- 
ried with  it  an  abundance  of  spray  in  a  fine  mist  from  the  suif,  was  yet 
so  dry,  juat  out  of  this  mi&t,  OUt  De  Luc's  hygrometer  stood  at  64 
degrees,  and  eiaipoTatioa  proceeded  rapidly.  But  at  other  times  a 
swlhcrhi  vind,  coming  along  shore,  was  as  moist  as  usual,  ghring.  87* 
l>y  the  hygrometer.  The  mere  eoniad  of  the  9ea  in  crossing  from 
land  to  land  does  not  thecefote  tender  the  lower  air  so  nimst  as  we 

mifkt  mppoie. 
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1818. 

Wind. 

Prenure. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

Rib, 

11th  Mo. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 
40^ 

Mm. 

at9sum. 

&c. 

L.Q.  Not.  21 

SE 

29-70 

29-67 

3r» 

64 

22 

E 

29-72 

29-47 

50 

34 

65 

— 

23 

S 

29-70 
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54 

43 

92 

27 

24 

S 

30-05 

29-70 

46 

SO 

100 

9 

25 

s 

30-14 

3005 

50 

32 

82 

10 

26 

sw 

30-32 

30-10 

54 

48 

93 

13 

27 

sw 

30-40 

30-32 

54 

48 

88 

New  M.    28 

sw 

30*38 

30-30 

57 

48 

76 

20 

30-30 

30-20 

58 

46 

75 

30 

s 

30-20 

30-03 

57 

46 

75 

12th  Mo. 

Dec.  1 

sw 

30-03 

29  88 

46 

42 

64 

20 

2 

N 

3000 

29-60 

48 

36 

71 

— 

3 

sw 

29-60 

29-45 

49 

35 

100 

Ist  Q.      4 

sw 

29-42 

29-37 

47 

40 

76 

5 

SE 

29-57 

29-42 

61 

33 

74 

6 

SE 

29-58 

29-27 

51 

40 

77 

7 

SW 

29-65 

29-27 

64 

44 

81 

30 

8 

SE 

30-00 

2965 

54 

36 

88 

10 

9 

NE 

30.10 

30.00 

46 

32 

76 

40 

10 

NE 

30-13 

30  08 

45 

32 

88 

■ 

11 

NE 

3014 

30  08 

43 

30 

71 

FttU  M.    12 

NW 

30-12 

30  07 

42 

37 

80 

2 

13 

NE 

3018 

30-10 

41 

31 

69 

• 

14 

NE 

30  20 

30-15 

43 

33 

87 

15 

NE 

30-15 

29-96 

40 

23 

78 

16 

NW 

30-17 

30-00 

32 

16 

78 

17 

NW 

30  12 

29-82 

28 

18 

79 

18 

Var. 

30-00 

29-70 

39 

26 

84 

13 

10 

SW 

30-25 

3000 

43 

29 

86 

L.  Q.     20 

SW 

30-10 

29-90 

47 

43 

73 

1 

30-40 

29  27 

58 

16 

79 

1-75 

Notes. — Eleventh  Mo.  21.  Fair:  cloady,  with  a  strong  breeze. 
22.  Cirri  tending  to  Nimbus^  a.  m. :  Cumulut  beneath  Cirrostratuit 
little  wind.  23.  Wet,  gloony,  a.m.  fair,  p. m*:  at  sun-set,  rose- 
coloured  Cirrif  with  orange  in  the  twilight.  24.  Foggy  morning:  the 
dew  frozen  on  the  grass :  the  yane  at  SW.  25.  A  Tery  dense  Cirro' 
MiratuSy  a.  m.  forming  a  mist,  which  did  not  reach  to  the  tops  of  ih^ 
trees :  a  solar  halo  at  11 :  more  clear  in  the  evening:  rain  io  iht 
night :  the  wind  SW  to  SE.  26.  Wet,  windy  morning :  fair  and 
cloudy,  p.  m.  and  night.  27,  28.  Cloudy,  29,  Gloomy,  fair,  calm. 
80.  A  breeze,  with  light  clouds :  fine,  p.  m.  with  CumuU. 

Twelfth  Mo.     1.  Rain  in  the  night.     2.  The  vane  at  N^  a.  in.  but 
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in  the  night  the  wind  came  to  SW,  blowing  fresh,  with  a  little  rain. 
3.  Vane  at  S  in  the  morning,  with  much  wind:  cloudy.  4.  Fair, 
windy,  dondy.  7.  A  drizzling  rain  through  the  day.  6.  Hoar  frost, 
8.  Showery,  a.m.  9.  Wet.  10 — 20.  Chiefly  fair  and  cloudy:  at 
iotenrals,  fine,  with  the  wind  moderate  :  Tery  white  hoar  frost  on  some 
of  the  latter  mornings,  with  rime  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Large  lunar* 
coronoe  were  frequent  in  the  evenings,  and  lunar  halo  occurred  more 
than  once;  but  the  dates  were  not  noted. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Variable. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*40  m. 

Least 29*27  in. 

Mean  of  theaeriod 29*925  in. 

Theimometer :  Greatest  heignt 58* 

Least 16« 

Mean  of  the  period 4l*20o 

Mean  of  the  hydrometer 79* 

Evaporation « 0*35  in. 

Rain *  1*75  in. 

The  few  nocturnal  frosts  that  occurred  in  the  present  season,  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  12th  month,  were  so  slight  as  to  permit  the  Nastur* 
Hums  (the  tenderest  of  our  autumnal  garden  flowers)  to  continue  to 
vegetate :  other  indications  of  the  mildness  of  the  season  were  equally 
striking.  I  observed  a  horse-chesnut  with  tufts  of  new  leaves  and 
blossoms  put  forth  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  all  over  the  tree ;  but 
the  severe  nights,  and  some  frost  by  day,  since  the  15th,  have  put  a 
seasonable  stop  to  vegetation.  The  temperature  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  period,  and  the  hygrometer  throughout,  were  noted  at  the  labora^ 
toiy. 

State  or  Vboxtation. 

The  eitiaordinary  growth  of  mushrooms,  this  autumn,  makes  a  kind  of  second 
harvest  for  the  indostrions  poor  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  some  of  whttn  have 
ipstbered  from  three  to  fire  pecks  daily. 

John  Foster,  Esq.  of  Newton,  near  Carlisle,  has  a  single  tree  in  his  orchard 
wbiidk  has,  this  year,  produced  itM  ikmuaad  apples.— /'ir^  LtUj^er^  Stjti,  28. 

An  appie«tree  in  the  garden  of  D.  Sutton,  Esq.  at  Kensington,  opposite  Holland 
House,  is  now  covered  with  a  second  full  crop  of  apples ;  and  there  are  several 
others  in  the  same  garden  which  have  also  had  a  second  produce  this  year,  though 
not  in  such  abnnduice.— P«^.  Ledger^  Kgn*  12. 

Stockholm,  ^^v.  l7.»The  uncommonly  serene  and  mild  autumnal  weather 
ttill  continues,  and  now  supplies  us  in  abundance  with  garden  produce,  of  wluch 
ymm  were  deprived  during  the  sammer  by  the  great  drought.  To  be  without  fire 
in  the  stoves,  and  to  have  the  meadows  covered  with  verdure  instead  <tf  snow,  it 
a  strange  phenomenon  here  in  the  month  of  November. 

A  thorn-tree  growing  in  the  lawn  at  Shugborough,  the  seat  of  Lord  Anson,  is 
now  in  full  blossom,  aiMl  the  whole  tree  presents  a  May-like  appearance. — Bee.  I. 

There  was  lately  in  the  garden  of  O.  Dickson,  Eso.  of  Cousland,  Berwickshire, 
(formerly  the  garden  of  the  old  Priory  of  Cousland,)  a  tulip-tree  in  full  htossom, 
which  is  but  the  second  time  it  was  ever  known  to  be  in  that  state.  The  hist  time 
this  tree  was  in  blossom  was  in-  the  year  1720,  being  98  yean  ago. — Dec.  8. 

Amoog  the  many  instances  of  the  ettraordiiury  temperature  of  the  present 
•eason,  may  be  mentioned  that  froo^  the  Oarden  of  Thomas  Newton,  Esq.  of 
CUpbam  Common,  green  peas  of  full  growth  and  flavour  were  gathered  a  day  er 
two  tgo^and  the  bauhft  sou  remains  in  fiiU  blossom  — i*ii^  ^•ig*r\  Dn,  If. 
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12th  Mo. 

1819. 

Wind. 

Preii 
Max. 

lure. 
Min. 

Ten 
Max. 

ID. 

Min. 

Hygr. 

it9ajn. 

lUin, 

Dec.  21 

w 

30-50 

30-15 

480 

240 

76 

22 

Var. 

30-50 

30-40 

28 

23 

93 

23 

NW 

30-40 

30-27 

35 

23 

96 

24 

Var. 

30-27 

30-10 

28 

22 

87 

26 

NK 

30-10 

29-82 

38 

26 

88 

26 

SE 

30-05 

29-80 

35 

30 

72 

New  M.         27 

SE 

30-47 

30-05 

39 

32 

78 

t 

28 

NE 

30-60 

30-47 

41 

30 

69 

29 

NW 

30-58 

30-47 

38 

22 

81 

30 

W 

30-45 

30-38 

34 

23 

84 

31 

NVV 

30-48 

30-38 

38 

26 

94 

1st  Mo. 

1819.  Jan.  1 

NW 

30-50 

30-45 

35 

26 

90 

2 

W 

30-45 

30-30 

38 

30 

90 

1st  Q.              3 

SE 

30-30 

30-15 

42 

24 

75 

4 

SE 

3017 

30-11 

40 

22 

95 

5 

N 

30-18 

30-15 

40 

26 

97 

6 

Var. 

30-15 

29-76 

45 

32 

95 

7 

S 

29-86 

29-60 

46 

33 

80 

._ 

8 

w 

29-86 

29-40 

47 

33 

81 

25 

9 

SW 

29-87 

29-43 

51 

34 

72 

36 

10 

sw 

29-80 

29-48 

49 

40 

75 

15 

Full  M.         1 1 

SW 

29-60 

29-48 

46 

34 

98 

11 

12 

sw 

30-13 

29-60 

50 

33 

82 

13 

sw 

30*12 

29-95 

49 

35 

75 

—. 

14 

sw 

30-00 

29-85 

53 

37 

88 

.«^ 

15 

sw 

30-20 

29-77 

50 

33 

79 

16 

16 

NW 

30-30 

30-00 

50 

34 

61 

.. 

17 

sw 

30-00 

29-25 

50 

35 

70 

.19 

1€ 

NW 

29-80 

29-28 

43 

32 

71 

30-60 

29-25 

53 

22 

82 

K2S 

Notes. — Twelfth  Mo.  21.  Much  wind  about  three,  a,in.  with  a 
little  rain :  a  Tery  fine  day  ensued :  CirrocumuUuj  with  bright  sun- 
shine. 22.  White  frost:  foggy,  a.m. :  clearer,  p.m.  with  Gmts: 
rime  on  the  trees.  23.  White  frost :  rime  to  the  tree  tops :  mistj) 
a.m.:  sun  very  bright  at  uoon:  much  fog  to  the  south.  24.  Veij 
foggy :  rime  still  on  the  trees.    30.  White  frost*    31.  A  Tery  fine  daf. 

1819.— First  Mo,  1.  Very  foggy,  with  the  addition  of  obscurity 
from  smoke.  3.  Fair:  rather  OTercast  sky.  4.  Much  rime  on  tlie 
trees :  rather  misty  dr.    5.  Somewhat  misty :  the  melted  rime  fonuog 
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puddles  under  the  trees.  6. .  Fine  day :  at  night,  small  portions  of 
cloud  were  observed  to  pass  swiftly  under  the  moon.  7.  The  sun-rise 
"was  attended  with  a  teil  of  Cirrus  clouds  passing  to  CirrostnUuSy  very 
red  and  lowering :  about  noon  CumuU  and  other  clouds,  with  a  gale 
and  showers.  8.  Fine  day :  night  windy,  with  some  rain.  9.  Hazy, 
a.m.  with  Cirrostraius  and. wind:  heavy  showers,  p.m.:  very  clear 
night.  10.  Overcast  soon  after  sun-rise,  with  wind :  the  fore  part  6f 
the  night  very  stormy.  1 1.  A  wet  squall  this  morning :  fair  day,  with 
Cirrui  and  wind.  12.  Fair  morning,  with  slight  hoar  frost :  the  gale 
has  subsided.  13.  Slight  hoar  frost :  very  fine  day :  at  evening,  windy 
again.  14,  15.  Windy,  with  some  showers.  16.  A  fine  drying  wind, 
a.m.  with  Cirrus  and  Cirrostraius  in  delicate  striae:  also  transient 
(Jirrocumulus  at  a  great  elevation  :  a  stormy  night  followed.  17.  A 
▼ery  tempestuous  day :  the  rain  ceasing  for  a  while,  a.  m.  I  observed 
Cirrostraius  around  large  Cumuli^  rising  and  separating,  as  if  the 
shower  had  been  produced  by  their  previous  inosculation  :  much  wind 
in  the  night.  18.  A  fine,  drying  day,  with  the  wind  more  moderate, 
and  an  overcast  sky. 

RESULTS. 

^inds  Variable  and  gentle,  with  fogs  in  the  fore  part ;  in  the  latter, 

strong  South-west  gales,  with  rain. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30-60  in. 

Least 29-25  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 30*068  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 53^ 

Least 22® 

Mean  of  the  period 35*86® 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 82® 

Rain 1-22  in. 

Evaporation,  about 0*50  in. 

Extratt  of  a  Letter  from  Pttershtrgi, 

PeUrshitrgk^JFlrst  Month  5, 181 9. — The  weather  here  is  most  extraordinary  for 
this  climate.  It  is  n6w  a  thaw ;  a  circumstance  not  remembered  here  at  this  date 
by  any  person  living.  Great  quantities  of  the  frozen  meat  brought  from  the 
interior  arc  spoiling. — ^W.  A. 

Sarciiofia,  Jam.  2. — For  these  ten  days  past  we  have  experienced  strong  gales 
from  the  Eastward. 

Dumfria^  Jan,  15. — It  has  blown  a  very  heavy  gale  from  SW  to  W  for  six  days 
pa^ty  but  is  now  more  moderate. 

Port  GLugotVf  Jan.  17.— The  weather  still  continues  very  tempestuous. 

PenKonsf,  Jan.  17.— A  gale  from  W  to  WNW  the  whole  day  and  night. 

Portsmouth^  Jan*  18. — No  arrival  or  sailing.  The  whole  of  the  day  it  has  blown 
•Tcry  strong  from  WNW. 

OsTsifOy  Jan.  16.^t  blew  nearly  a  hurricane  during  the  night,  from  NW  to  N. 
"*"'     JLut, 

k2 
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1819. 

Wind. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

Ram, 

1st  Mo. 

Max. 

Mm. 

MmzJ 

Min. 

at9aun. 

&c. 

L.  Q.  Jan.  19 

NW 

29  80 

29*45 

44 

S3 

66 

19 

20 

W 

29-57 

2928 

41 

33 

70 

0 

21 

w 

29-52 

29-20 

40 

32 

66 

22 

sw 

29-72 

29-20 

49 

34 

89 

.— 

23 

sw 

29  72 

29*60 

45 

33 

75 

24 

SE 

29  60 

29-20 

47 

36 

90 

25 

SE 

29-43 

29*10 

47 

39 

74 

26 

New  M.    26 

SE 

29*45 

29-35 

47 

35 

83 

27 

E 

29*44 

29-35 

49 

38 

96 

28 

SE 

29-52 

29-30 

50 

31 

85 

29 

£ 

29-52 

29-35 

50 

30 

97 

90 

E 

29*40 

29*28 

42 

33 

88 

43 

31 

NW 

29-62 

29-40 

42 

25 

78 

._ 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.  1 

SW 

29*60 

29*49 

38 

28 

85 

_ 

l8t  Qr.      2 

NW 

29-73 

29-49 

38 

18 

90 

_ 

3 

SE 

29-73 

29-42 

41 

25 

88 

... 

4 

NW 

29-80 

29-47 

43 

31 

75 

29 

6 

E 

29-78 

29*46 

47 

35 

95 

12 

6 

W 

29  61 

29*39 

50 

36 

85 

17 

7 

NW 

2965 

29*35 

47 

33 

68 

8 

W 

3000 

29-65 

46 

34 

72 

9 

SW 

29  95 

29-63 

51 

44 

85 

37 

Full  M.    10 

NW 

30  05 

29  58 

49 

36 

69 

11 

W 

30  03 

2979 

51 

34 

72 

12 

W 

29  79 

29*50 

48 

33 

69 

^.^ 

13 

NW 

29*90 

29-62 

47 

27 

64 

14 

14 

NW 

30-12 

29-90 

47 

25 

64 

15 

SW 

3008 

29*70 

47 

34 

65 

16 

S 

29-70 

29-37 

51 

42 

69 

10 

3012 

29-10 

51 

18 

78 

2*16 
1 

NoTcs. — First  Month.  19.  Cirrus  with  CirrocumuhtSf  in  lines 
itretching  N  and  S  :  rain  in  the  night.  20.  A  very  fine  day :  Cirriy 
p«in»  rain  and  wind  in  (he  night.  21.  Slight  hoar-frost:  Cirrocumuhu, 
22.  Fair  day ;  rain  and  wind,  erening.  23.  Very  fine.  24.  Fair: 
strong  breeze :  cloudy.  25.  Rain,  a.  m.  26.  Fair  day :  large  CumvU 
ai^eared,  passing  to  Cumulotfratus  with  plumose  Cirri  above:  at 
evening  there  were  indications  of  the  Stratw,  The  ^imims  has  beeQ 
frequent  daring  the  past  week :  the  wind  generally  moderate  in  the 
day,  and  strong  the  fore  part  of  the  night.  29.  Moniing  rather  over- 
cast :  day  fine,  with  the  lighter  modifications  ranging  (as  freqaently 
or  lat^)  in  lines  N  and  S.  About  ten,  a.ni*  in  going  to  London,  i 
ol^s^rred  4  solar  halo  of  large  diameter,  imperfect  in  its  superior  aod 
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iaferior  part,  except  a  trace  at  the  yertex,  bat  exhibiting,  in  the  pointi 
directly  N  and  S  of  the  sun,  two  parhelia^  which  continued  with  a 
funt  variable  brightness  for  about  twenty  minutes.  30.  Wet  morning : 
drizzling  most  part  of  the  day:  wind  S£,  and  then  NE.  31.  Over- 
cast :  rained  a  little,  a.  m. 

Second  Mo.  1.  Hoar  frost,  with  Cirri  in  the  sky,  pointing  upwards 
from  a  base :  drizzling  rain  at  night.  2.  Snow  (for  the  first  time  this 
season)  continuing  most  part  of  the  forenoon  from  sun -4-156 :  then, 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  frost  at  night,  with  the  Thermometer  nearly  as 
low  as  the  minimum  of  the  present  winter.  3.  Rather  misty  and  orer- 
cast,  a.  m. :  wet  evening.  4.  Cloudy :  fair,  a.  m. :  showers,  p.  m. 
5.  Misty,  driazUng.  0.  Very  fine,  with  Cumuli,  &c.  a.m.  in  the 
afternoon,  a  squall  of  wind,  with  a  few  drops :  in  the  night  a  gale 
followed  by  rain.  7.  Very  fine.  8.  Fair,  with  Cirro»traiu8  in  parallel 
bars  here  and  there,  under  uniform  haze :  at  night  a  lunar  halo,  very 
laige  and  colourless.  9.  Wet  day:  stormy  night.  10.  Early  this 
morning  it  was  very  tempestuous ;  but  the  day  was  fine,  with  Cumuli 
carried  by  a  moderate  gale,  and  Cirri  scattered  like  loose  hay  above : 
at  night,  with  Cirrostratusy  a  succession  of  small,  ill-formed,  but 
highly  coloured  halos.  11.  Fine,  with  Cumulus ,  (Jirrosiratusy  and 
wind,  13.  Fine  morning,  then  showers  (in  London  attended  with 
hail),  and  much  wind  at  night.  13.  Fine  morning:  Cumulus  capped 
with  Cirrostraius :  Nimbi,  p.  m.  with  a  transient  rainbow.  14.  Slight 
hoar  frost:  fine,  with  Cumulosiraius,  and  a  breeze.  15.  Fine:  the 
ground  was  frozen  this  morning,  and  Cirrocumulus  at  the  same  time 
above.     16.  Overcast  morning :  wet  and  windy,  p.  m.  and  night. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Westerly,  except  a  week  about  the  New  Moon,  when  they  wera 

East  and  South-East. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*19  in. 

Least 29«10in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*523  in* 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 51° 

Least 18® 

Mean  of  the  period 39*31° 

Mean  of  the  Hygrometer 78° 

Evaporation 0*65  in. 

Rain 2'16  in. 

FalmtMiit  Jan.  24.— A  strong  gale  aU  hit c  night  from  the  SW,  with  heavy  iqualls 
of  hail  and  rain.    25.  A  heavy  gale  the  whole  day  from  SW  to  WSW. 

HuH,  Jam.  25.— A  heavy  gale  from  SE.    26.  More  moderate,  from  WSW. 

FmrUmmik^  Jan,  26. — A  v«y  heavy  gale  the  whole  day,  with  tremendous  rusti 
fsooL  the  Southward  and  SSw. 

ZW/,  Jan.  25.'— Two,  p.m.  Wind  S,  blows  hard  and  a  tremendous  sea. 

St.  UiEs,  Jan.  28.>~The  weather  changed  between  the  23d  and  24th  at  night 
and  ever  since  has  continued  extremely  stormy,  with  rain  and  hail,  thunder  and 
lightning.  A  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt,  and  afterwards  another  not 
so  violent.^-£A^jif  Za/. 

Milfiri^  Feb,  15.— All  the  vessels  bound  round  land  sailed  yesterday  with  the 
wmd  at  NNWs  the  wind  shifted  during  the  night  to  the  Southward  and  thev  are 
put  back.    16.  ItbkmahtfdfiromthcSSW. 
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2d  Mo. 

1819. 

Wind. 

Pressure. 
Max.  1  Min. 

Tei 
Max. 

52° 

Min. 

Hygr.  pain, 
atdajn.   ice. 

L.  Q.    Feb.  17 

SW 

29  64 

29-35 

39° 

64 

30 

18 

NW 

20-62 

29-30 

49 

42 

90 

9 

19 

SW 

29-85 

2915 

51 

31 

80 

.^ 

20 

sw 

'29  S5 

28-90 

52 

36 

69 

23 

21 

N 

'29  90 

28-90 

49 

38 

65 

13 

22 

Var. 

29-97 

29-33 

45 

34 

67 

35 

23 

SB 

29-53 

29-33 

45 

28 

76 

27 

New  M.        24 

NW 

29-75 

29-40 

45 

23 

67 

8 

25 

NW 

29-80 

29-52 

41 

27 

75 

26 

SW 

29-52 

2931 

39 

30 

68 

6 

27 

Var. 

29-81 

29-25 

45 

37 

89 

7 

28 

SE 

29-26 

2914 

40 

34 

78 

— . 

3d  Mo. 

March  1 

NE 

29  30 

29-17 

41 

34 

J87 

54 

2 

E 

29-61 

29-30 

44 

35 

94 

11 

1st  Q.              3 

NE 

29-90 

29-61 

39 

34 

65 

ft 

« 

•4 

NE 

29-98 

29  87 

45 

34 

62 

7 

5 

NE 

29-97 

29  83 

47 

40 

83 

6 

NE 

3010 

29-90 

50 

36 

85 

7 

NE 

30-16 

3010 

46 

37 

66 

8 

NE 

3012 

3008 

46 

30 

81 

9 

SE 

3013 

30-10 

47 

27 

67 

10 

NW 

30-10 

3004 

46 

34 

82 

Full  M.         1 1 

NW 

3010 

30  07 

51 

42 

74 

12 

NW 

30-31 

3016 

51 

41 

65 

13 

NW 

30-34 

30-29 

48 

40 

61 

14 

Var. 

30  30 

3014 

48 

24 

59 

15 

NE 

3014 

29-99 

57 

34 

67 

— 

16 

W 

3013 

29-98 

59 

40 

85 

^ 

17 

NW 

30-25 

30-13 

46 

27 

60 

—  ' 

18 

NW 

30-15 

29-45 

49 

35 

63 

2-30 

30-34 

28-90 

59 

23 

73 

Notes. — Second  Mo.  17.  A  fair  day,  with  Cumulostraius :  rain 
by  night.  18.  Flue  and  spring-like:  Cumuli  capped  with  Cirro* 
stratus^  a.  m. :  very  stormy  nigtit.  19.  After  a  squall  in  the  momiDg, 
a  Tory  fine  day,  with  large  Cumuli  and  Nimbi:  a  full  bright  nunbow 
at  three,  p.  m. :  the  wind  settled  by  evening.  20.  Hoar  frost :  tp^ 
fine  morning,  p.  m. :  large  ramified  Cirrus  mixed  with  Cirrocumuku 
at  a  great  height :  Nimbi:  some  violent  wet  squalls  in  the  night  iiom 
the  southward.  21.  Large  Cumuli^  and  much  wind:  showers.  2S. 
Wind  shifted  to  N :  cloudy  morning :  Cumuioitrati  by  inesculatioD' 
23.  Wind  and  rain :  of  the  latter,  0-35  in.  between  six  and  nine,  aod 
0*27  iu.  more  1)/  noon:  afternoon,  a  gale,  with  much*cloiid:  eieslai 
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more  settled.  24*  Fioe  morning :  at  noon,  lofty  lai^  Cumulostraii^ 
with  bright  sun :  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  an  obscurity,  like  the 
crown  of  the  Nimbus^  came  down  npon  these  clouds ;  and  a  consider- 
able fall  of  snow  took  plac«  before  dark,  with  wind.  25.  Snowy  morn- 
ing :  the  hills  white  with  snow  ;  which  soon  Tanished  before  a  bright 
sun,  p.  m.  %6.  Cirrocumulus  appeared  above,  while  the  ground  and 
water  were  frozen  :  about  half*past  ten,  a  faint,  but  large  solar  haloy 
which  continued  till  near  elercn,  when  obscurity  came  on  from  the 
southward,  followed  by  drizzling  rain,  p.  ro.  27.  Overcast  morning : 
rain  in  the  night.    28.  Cloudy :  some  rain. 

Third  Mo.     1.  Snow  and  sleet,  a.  m. :  a  wet  day.     2.  Wet  morn- 
ing :  cloudy,  drizzling  day.     3.  A  moderate  easterly  gale,  with  much 

cloud:  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  p.  ra. 18.  There  has  been  scarcely 

any  rain  since  the  4th ;  the  sky  mostly  gray,  with  light  clouds ;  at 
times,  overcast,  or  filled  with  Cumulostratus :  the  wind  northerly^ 
breezes,  and  the  air  drying ;  so  that  the  roads  at  the  dose  of  the 
period,  notwithstanding  some  very  light  showers  of  late,  remained 
considerably  covered  with  dust.  The  diferging  bars  of  light  and 
shadow,  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  passing  through  the  interstices  of 
clouds,  have  been  several  times  exhibited  within  these  two  dap. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  for  the  most  part  Nortfierly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*34  in. 

Least 28'90  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*768  in. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 59° 

Least 23° 

Mean  of  the  period 40*78° 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 73° 

Oaporation 0*66  in. 

Rain 2-30  in. 
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JP'eymeutkt  Feh,  81.    It  blew  very  hard  last  night  from  the  SW. 

Falm^k^  /V^  21 .    It  has  blown  a  heavy  gale  all  day,  WN W. 

Twlay^  M.  29.    All  the  vessels  sailed  this  morning  with  the  wind  it  K,  after 
having  experienced  a  tremendous  gale  at  W,  all  yesterday. 

Dm/,  Fth*  29.    Jt  has  blown  verv  strong  the  whole  morning  from  SS  W :  at  three 
p.  m.  suddenly  shifted  to  due  N :  five,  p.  m.  blows  very  strong. 

iUJMMfil,  FiL  S3.    It  h^  blown  very  heavily  all  day  from  the  N  &  NW.    24.  It 
baa  blown  very  heavily  ^1  d^y  J^<1  continues  unabated,  from  the  N. 

Martk  8.    The  wind  has  been  very  high  all  day,  and  is  much  idcreased  since 
dark,  from  the  JL^^twatd^^^k^ng  LuU 
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• 

3d  Mo. 

1610. 

Wind. 

Prttture. 
Max.     Min. 

Temp.       Hy^« 
Max.  Min.jUdajii. 

L.Q.    Mar.  19 

Var. 

29-50 

29-21 

SV 

38^ 

90 

16 

30 

NW 

29-75 

29-50 

46 

37 

65 

— 

21 

NW 

29-80 

29-75 

48 

32 

59 

« 

NW 

29-80 

29-70 

53 

35 

63 

23 

S 

29-70 

29-49 

51 

42 

61 

— 

24 

SW 

29*62 

29-49 

58 

44 

77 

— . 

New  M.        25 

sw 

29-85 

29*64 

55 

37 

67 

.— 

26 

w 

29-90 

29-85 

54 

40 

68 

... 

27 

sw 

29-90 

29-73 

55 

46 

59 

59 

28 

sw 

29-77 

29*68 

54 

46 

85 

¥  — 

20 

sw 

29-96  29-67 1  57  { 

43 

67 

30 

sw 

30-07 

29*96    58  1 

50 

69 

8 

31 

sw 

30-18 

30*07 

59 

47 

69 

4th  Mo. 

April  1 

w 

30-20 

30-15 

62 

48 

61 

l8t  Q.              2 

w 

30-15 

30-05 

68 

36 

66 

• 

• 

3 

N 

30-17 

29-99 

68 

43 

67 

4 

E 

3017 

30-07 

60 

38 

61 

5 

NE 

30-06 

29*94 

60 

29 

61 

6 

SE 

29-94 

29-60 

54 

43 

60 

7    E 

29-80 

29-62 

66 

46 

60      10 

8  NW 

30-00 

29*80 

58 

40 

74      33 

0 

N 

3007 

29*95 

61 

34 

67 

■ 

Full  M.         10 

W 

29-95 

29*35 

64 

40 

66 

11 

SW 

29-35 

29*27 

60 

37 

66 

14 

12 

NE 

29-30 

29-12 

50 

43 

74 

35 

13 

Var. 

29-48 

2912 

58 

40 

85 

3 

14 

SW 

29-48 

29-30 

60 

42 

74 

— 

15 

SW 

29-40 

29-03 

60 

45 

76 

-.- 

16 

• 

S 

29-40 

29-03 

58 

44 

68 

45 

30.20 

2903 

68 

29 

68 

2-23 

, 

1         1 

'          '  -J 

NoTfis. — ^Third  Mo.  19.  A  modeiute  gale  at  SW  m  the  early 
mimilDg,  with  mach  cloud  carried  bj  the  wind.  About  ten,  the  wind 
cfiaoging  suddenly  to  NW,  the  whole  mass  of  cloud  to  the  southward 
tlecame  au  immense  Nimbus^  the  base  reachiDg  from  the  SW  to  tbe 
NEy  with  a  lighter  sky  risible  beyond :  at  the  same  time  i>rectptfat]pfi 
was  going  on  orerhead,  and  we  had  soon  a  smart  shower  mingled  with 
hail :  the  whole  ended  in  a  uniform  reil  of  Cirrastratuiy  and  at  nigbt 
we  had  the  SW  wind  again  pretty  strong.  20.  The  wind  chan^ 
again  to  NW^  a^m.  with  ^luch  cloud,  and  some  drops  oi  rain.  21.  Fios 
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day:  a  smart  breeze  from  NW,  22.  Fine  Bay.  23.  A  trifling  shower. 
34.  Wet)  windy  morning :  fair  day.  25.  A  shower  with  hail  at  mid« 
day  s  a  large  Nimbus  passed,  and  a  dlstaot  peal  of  thander  was  heard 
to  the  NW.  90.  Chiefly  CumaUastraius :  a  very  little  rain,  p.m, 
S7.  Windy,  with  much  cloud,  and  two  or  three  showers.  28.  Cloudy  t 
a  gale  through  the  day.  29.  Cloudy.  30.  A  rainbow  at  nine,  a.  m*  t 
squally,  with  showers  s  the  bow  again  twice  about  three,  p.m* 
31«  Qoody :  some  drop^  of  rain. 

Fourth  Mo.  2.  A  lunar  halo  at  night,  of  large  diameter,  and 
colourless :  it  was  sensibly  elliptical,  the  longer  diameter  being  th^ 
perpendicular ;  it  continued  two  or  three  hours.  8.  Large  Cirriy  with 
Cumuli:  much  dew:  rery  fine  day.  4«  CumuloitraJh^.  5.  Fin^ 
morning;  the  hoar  frost  remained, at  seven,  a. m.  on  some  tufts  of 
Saxifraga  cm^pUosOj  kc.  (as  heretofore  noticed)  long  after>  it  had 
disappeared  elsewhere  in  my  garden ;  proring  that  the  warmth  which 
melted  the  Ice  came  in  this  instance  chiefly  from  the  earth,  and  waf 
here  intercepted  by  a  bad  conductor.  6.  large  plumose  Cirri,  with 
Cirro$iraiu$j  a.  n.  7.  The  maximum  of  temperature  for  the  pasti24 
hoars  occurred  at  idne  this  morning :  thunder-clouds  ensued,  which 
soon  passed  io  a  quiescent  mixture  of  diflferent  modifications,  and  raia 
came  on  at  erening.  8.  Much  CtrosiratiiSy  with  pretty  heary  rain, 
p.m. :  at  efeniog  the  wind  changed  to  NW,  with  a  rainbow  and  a 
turbid  mixture  of  different  clouds.  0.  Fine,  with  Cumulosiraius : 
wind  N,  p.  m«  11.  The  clouds  this  erenlog  were  tinged  with  a  strong 
lahe  colour,  on  the  bases  of  CwmmloitraHy  beneath  Cirrus:  some  raio 
attended.  12.  Wet,  most  of  the  day.  IS.  Rain,  a.  m.  14.  Cumuton 
9iraim$:  in  the  evening  streaks  of  Cirrui  from  SW  to  NE,  followed 
by  wind  and  rain.  16.  Clouds  followed  by  nun  in  the  night,  as  before* 
10.  Alter  a  fine  day  with  clouds,  ndn  in  the  early  morning. 


N 


» 


.  RESULTS. 

Winds  eUefly  Westerly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height *, 3O20  in. 

Least .«. • 29*03  in. 

Mean  of  the  period 29*738  in. 

Xbemometer :  Greatest  height 68^ 

Least 29* 

Mean  of  the  period 49*20* 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer ; 68^ 

gain '.. 2-23  in. 

Evaporation 1*32  in. 

L 
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TABLE  CLV. 


4th  Mo. 

1819. 

Wiod. 

Prc« 
Max. 

lure. 
Min. 

Ten 

Max. 

55 

fip. 
Min. 

Hygr. 

at9ajii. 

Rain, 

L.  Qr.  April  17 

s 

29-57 

29-40 

43 

75 

15 

18 

sw 

29  76 

29-57 

58 

36 

62 

4 

19 

w 

29-76 

29-72 

57 

47 

64 

44 

20 

sw 

29*72 

29-59 

61 

46 

82 

.— 

21 

sw 

29-79 

29-59 

59 

42 

72 

— . 

22 

NW 

29-85 

29  74 

49 

42 

76 

2S 

£ 

29-74 

29-51 

51 

46 

90 

15 

New  M.         24 

E 

29-65 

29-51 

52 

45 

100 

25 

25 

NE 

30-08 

29-65 

50 

34 

76 

3 

26 

E 

30*16 

30*08 

52 

32 

68 

27 

£ 

3016 

.  _ 

56 

25 

62 

28 

SE 

^^ 

3005 

60 

31 

60 

29 

E 

3005 

2980 

59 

28 

60 

• 

90 

SE 

29-80 

29-75 

60 

28 

60 

5th  Mo. 

Mayl 

SW 

2975 

2968 

66 

33 

57 

• 

1st  Q.              2 

SE 

29*M 

29-57 

69 

48 

52 

3 

SE 

29-57 

29-45 

71 

49 

58 

— 

4 

SE 

29-50 

2945 

69 

50 

87 

.68 

6 

SE 

29-88 

29-50 

65 

44 

69 

6 

SW 

30*00 

29-88 

64 

39 

62 

7 

SE 

30-00 

29*98 

66 

49 

67 

8 

E 

30-17 

29*98 

69 

44 

63 

FallM.           9 

SE 

30-14 

30  06 

73 

46 

59 

18 

10 

NW 

3014 

30-10 

69 

53 

65 

11 

W 

3010 

3004 

65 

54 

67 

• 

12 

NW 

30-10 

30-04 

67 

53 

61 

t 

13 

NW 

30-10 

30  00 

64 

41 

60 

14 

NW 

30  04 

30*02 

64 

40 

58 

15 

N 

— 

'  1 , 

67 

42 

59 

3017 

29-40 

73 

25 

67 

1-91 

NoTtB.--^Foiirth  Mo.  17.  Moch  wind  in  gusts,  a«m.:  the  clouds 
lai^9  add  carried  at  a'great  elevation  :  the  first  swallows  appeared :  wet 
squalls,  p.  m. :  some  lightning  about  ten,  and  a  gale  through  the  nigbt 
18.  CumubtSy  with  the  lighter  modifications  abore,  followed  hj  Nimhi 
and  wind:  hail  in  a  shower  about  three,  p.m.:  the  rainbow  twice: 
calm  at  evening.  19 — ^22.  Mostlj  cloudy,  with  Cumuloitraiut :  the 
cuckoo  was  heard  in  this  interral*  *  23.  Gloomy  skj,  with  mack 
Chroitratus  at  erening :  rain  in  the  night.  24.  Drixsting,  a.  m. :  wet 
and  windjr,  p.  m«    25*  A  gale^  with  much  cloud  in  the  moniing ;  fiur^ 
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p.  m.  S5«  Fair^  with  heaTy  Cumuloslratus.  27,  28.  Hoar  frost ; 
clear,  fine  days^  with  CumuluSy  Cumulosiraiusj  and  Grrui.  The 
dariL  part  of  the  moon*s  disk,  which  has  been  scarcely  discernible  this 
winter,  is  again  pjainlj  visible  in  the  eyening,  as  she  follows  the  son. 
39.  Hoar  frost :  fine  day,  with  Cirrus  and  breezes. 

Fifth  Mo.  1.  Fine:  much  Cirrocumuhu^  mixed  withCnrti^ •*  the 
wind  a  breeze.  The  gardens  have  suffered  a  little  by  the  late  frosts, 
mpze  especially  the  gooseberry  bushes,  which  have  cast  a  part  of  their 
crop.  2.  A  superior  westerly  current  appeared,  a.  m.  carrying  flocks 
of  Cirrocumului:  beti^een  this  and  the  SE  wind  below  were  large  plu- 
mose Cirrif  on  one  of  which  appeared  a  trace  of  a  solar  halo.  These 
clouds  increasing,  with  haze  and  CumuU  intermixed,  the  character  of 
the  sky  became  electrical :  there  was  a  lunar  corona  and  a  small  bright 
halo  at  night,  with  some  lightning  to  the  SW.  3.  Clouds  grouped 
with  an  electric  appearance  as  yesterday.  4;  Obscurity  and  a  little 
run,  a.  m. :  heavy  showers,  p.  m. :  rain  in  the  night.  5.  Fine,  with 
Cumulosiraiuf,  6.  The  same :  Cirrus  and  Cumulus  appeared :  the 
smoke  was  attracted  by  the  clouds,  and  a:  few  drops  of  nun  fell  by 
inosculation  among  the  latter,  p.  m.  7,  8.  Clouds  various,  and  mixed 
with  haae :  on  the  latter  night,  a  very  luminous  large  corona  round 
the  moon.  0.  Large  plumose  CirHj  followed  by  obscurity  and  Cirro" 
cumubis^  with  an  electrical  character :  a  fine  shower  at  evening :  run 
in  the  night.  10 — 15.  Fair,  with  the  lighter  modifications,  and 
breezes. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Easterly  in  the  middle.  Westerly  in  the  banning  and  end 

of  the  period. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height • 30'17  in. 

Least «....  99-4ain. 

Mean  of  the  period 39*83  in. 

Theimometer :  Greatest  height 73* 

Least W 

Mean  of  the  period 51*67^ 

Ifean  of  the  hygrometer  ••••  «^.  •••....  67^ 

Ev»poratioa  •  ..•,••...•..  «^ ...   2^  in* 
Rain «^.« 1*91  u^ 

MlT£OK. 

A  very  r«oirkable  Meteor  wan  seen  at  Aberdeeoy  May  5th.  At  about  hatf-fasi 
Sunim  im  tke  day^  it  appeared  at. an  altitude  of  neariy  86*9  navhig  the  form  of  a  bair 
of  fire  with  H  short  tad,  dardof  towards  the  earth.  The  atmosphere  was  uocom*^ 
noQly  clear,  with  bright  sunshine  and  no  clouds.  In  about  sire  minutes  it  ex- 
ploded with  a  coasidtrable  noise,  leaving  a  small  white  cloud  of  smoke,  k  wae 
•een  in  many  parti  of  thiQ  country.   Jmtrnal  •/ th*  R^  Inst,   From  a  Scotch  Paper* 
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TABLE  CLVI, 


501  Mo. 

1819. 

Wind. 

Prewuie. 
Mas.     Min 

Tfi 
Mas. 

ftin. 

majB. 
89 

&c 

L.Q.    May  10 

SE 

30  08  30  02 

17 

NE  ;30  02i 

29-86 

75 

40 

59 

la  sw  ;«g-86 

2970 

69 

50 

60 

48 

id  NE  JM  70 

29*63 

65 

54 

86 

24 

m  sw   29*63 

29  59 

63 

51 

71 

« 

21 

SE   29  €« 

29*48 

82 

.42 

78 

4 

8« 

SE  J29-90 

29-66 

70 

39 

70 

2S 

E    !29  91 

29  90 

77 

50 

65 

27 

New  M.        24 

E    29-94 

■ 

29'9l 

63 

49 

72 

4 

1 

25 

NE 

2991 

29-90 

65 

47 

72 

20 

NE 

29-92 

29  91 

80 

40 

70 

27 

NE 

2991 

29*87 

63 

42 

€$ 

8^ 

NE 

29-93 

29-89 

60 

33 

60 

-^  , 

r 

29 

NE 

30*02 

29-93 

80 

31 

60 

30 

NW 

30-09 

30-02 

64 

44 

55 

9 

31 

SW 

30-13 

30  09 

64 

46 

62 

5 

0t%  Mo. 

IcrtQ.    Jtme  1 

8W 

30.10 

3009 

70 

55 

64 

( 

2 

SW 

30-10 

30K)6 

70 

47 

87 

3 

sw 

30-06 

SO<X) 

72 

56 

61 

4 

sw 

3006 

29-95 

72 

45 

71 

9 

5 

sw 

30-10 

30.07 

72 

45 

63 

a 

sw 

3007 

29-70 

75 

53 

59 

1 

7 

sw 

29-72 

2968 

66 

47 

05 

Full  M.           8 

SB 

29-66 

2963 

70 

46 

62 

1 

9 

S 

29-72 

29  67 

75 

51 

62 

10 

sw 

29^7 

29-72 

72 

46 

59 

28 

11 

w 

30-04 

29-97 

70 

47 

63 

12 

sw 

30Q9 

3004 

70 

37 

60 

2 

18 

SE 

30*10 

S0O4 

70 

48 

89 

L.  Q,             14 

sw 

1 

30-04 

29-85 

71 

49 

61 

3 

30-13 

29-49 

77 

31 

84 

fW 

Notes Fifth  Mo.    16, 17.  Fine.    18-^1.  Raioj:  hiU  to  the 

sbowera  om  the  latter  day |:  Cumulus j  Nimbusy  Cimu,  22*  Cirrostratus: 
lightoing  at  night  to  the  north-west.  23.  Fine  day:  rain  in  the 
night.  24>  26.  Cloudy,  28,  20.  frosty  mornings.  The  potatoes 
sn&nd  considecahly  in  their  growing  tops,  the  temperatniw  haviq| 
vtidmibtedly  %eefi  lower  <on  the  {rointd  than  at  the  iMight  of  ihtikf^ 
Boneter.    JK).  Showers. 
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Sixth  Mo.  1.  Cloudy.  2,  3.  Fine.  4.  Showery.  10.  Nimbij  reiy 
large  and  distinct :  a  thunder  shower  about  three^  p.  m.  and  a  bril« 
liant  rainbow  in  tlie  erening.  11.  Fine.  13.  Showers.  13.  Fine, 
14.  Cloudy. 


RESULTS. 

Wiadi  Easterlf  i^  the  Cwe  part,  Westerly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

period. 

Baroaelir;  GreaiteBt beig ht <....  30*13 in. 

Least 29'49.in. 

Mean  of  €ke  period 20*899  in. 

Themoiieter :  Greatest  height • 77^ 

Least 31® 

Mean  of  the  period 50*90^ 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 54* 

Sain  at  Stratford 2-03  in. 

at  Tottenham 2*29  in. 


The  aboTO  obserrations,  two  or  three  incidental  articles  excepted^ 
eztraeted  from  ikt  register  kept  at  the  Laboratory. 


▲  letttr  from  PaUrma^  of  ^  4Ui  of  Much,  stcict  tlurt  doriag  Hie  pcveedbg 
fsiifteca  dayi,  the  weather  ba4  iicea  dresutfal,  sad  tbat  three  •hocki  of  eaitfa^Mftt 
had  occnrred.  Much  xsuchief  wa«  done  by  the  ahockt  ill  the  Mothem  pan  of  die 
island  (of  Sidly]|  churches  being  thrown  down  and  villaget  deitroycd.-rJiwnM/  •( 


• 

LA1JLI£ 

1    VjJU 

▼  At* 

1 

1819. 

Wind. 

Premire. 

Temp. 

Hygr. 

Rain, 

j 

> 

fitK  Mo. 

Max. 

Min. 

MtzJ 

Min. 

ttdun. 

te. 

Jone  15 

sw 

29-97 

29-83 

63 

42 

65 

S3 

16 

NW 

3012 

29-97 

62 

45 

61 

2 

' 

17 

NW 

30  13 

30-07 

72 

52 

63 

1 

18 

NW 

3014 

30O5 

67 

52 

82 

45 

19 

NW 

3019 

30  14 

72 

47 

66 

20 

NW 

30-19 

3018 

72 

45 

61 

21 

NW 

3018 

30  09 

78 

49 

59 

New  M.        n 

NW 

3009 

30  08 

68 

55 

59 

jE^b 

NW 

3008 

2994 

72 

52 

59 

u 

SW 

2994 

2981 

63 

56 

66 

5 

25 

SW 

29*93 

29-72 

66 

55 

75 

_ 

26 

s 

29  74 

29-69 

67 

48 

69 

^— 

- 

27 

Var. 

2974 

29-73 

65 

50 

70 

30 

28 

NW 

29  86 

2973 

60 

45 

64 

23 

29 

NW 

29  86 

29  79 

70 

54 

63 

• 

IstQ.            30 

w 

29-86 

29-77 

72 

46 

67 

.  * 

30-19 

29-69 

78 

42 

65 

1.39 

» 

NoTB8.--Sixtli  Mo.  15.  Rain.  16, 17.  Qondj.  18.  Wet,  a.  m. 
19—93.  Fine  days.  24.  Morning,  overcast :  driszling  rain.  25, 96. 
Cloody,  27.  Frequent  heaTj  showers :  at  snn-set,  strong  shadows 
projected  IVom  behind  ^Cumubu  or  two,  amidkt  a  wild-looking  skj: 
the  clouds  opposite  the  setting  sun  tinged  to  a  Teiy  fine  yellow.  28. 
Cloudj  morning :  a  confused  sky,  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  Cirrus^ 
Cirrocumuluiy  CumuhUy  &c. :  about  eleven,  a.m.  some  hail  ushered 
in  a  thunder' shower:  the  lightning  was  mid  at  Stratford,  and  tbe 
thermometer  fell  8^  during  the  shower.  Othei'  thander  showers 
succeeded,  till  one,  p.  m.  when  there  was  a  very  heavy  storm  of  hrg^ 
hailstones,  which  nearly  covered  the  ground.  This  was  attended 
with  vivid  lightning  to  the  southward,  and  thunder  at  a  small  distance- 
29.  Overcast.    30.  Fine. 
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RESULTS  (of  the  half  period). 

Winds  Westerly,  and  chiefly  North-west. 

Barometer:  Greatest  height 30*10  in. 

Least 20*69  in. 

Mean  height 29-056  in. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 78" 

Least 42» 

Mean  height 58*17* 

Rain  at  Stratford 1*39  in. 

Rain  at  Tottenham 1*63  in. 

Mean  of  the  hygrometer 05* 


The  present  Table,  which  contains  only  the  half  of  the  nsnal  Lunar 
period,  brings  up  the  obserrations  to  the  dose  of  the  Sixth  month, 
1810.  Having  continued  the  publication  of  them  by  Lunar  periods  in 
TTtamson^M  Jnnak  up  to  the  time  at  which  it  became  necessary  to 
insert  the  last  of  the  series  in  the  present  work,  I  determined  to 
adopt,  in  future,  the  term  of  the  Calendar  month  for  their  periodical 
appeaiance :  considering  that  their  comparison  with  those  of  other 
obserrers  would  thus  be  greatly  facilitated,  while  my  own  object  of 
tracing  the  natural  periods  of  the  different  atmospherical  changes, 
night  be  secnied  by  a  due  arrangement  of  the  results  and  aterfeges. 


OF   THE 

CLIMATE  OF  LONDON, 


OF  THE  TEMPERATURE. 

•  9 

Temperature  is  that  which  constitutes  the  most 
obvious  difference  between  climate  and  climate^  and 
on  which  the  variety  of  the  phenomena  which  afe 
exhibited  by  each  principally  depends.  I  shall  there- 
fore take  it  up  here,  though  standing  third  in  the 
tables,  as  the  fittest  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
whole  subject :  and  as  a  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  by  different  observers,  whether  for  the  same 
or  for  different  periods  of  years^  in  the  same  climate^ 
tends  mutually  to  establish  or  correct  their  respective 
conclusions,  1  shall  freely  avail  myself  of  the  helps  I 
find  befort  me  in  this  respect. 

Of  Mean  Temperature  in  general. 

To  mention  the  differing  warmths  of  day  and  nighty 
or  of  the  different  months  of  the  year,  is  simply  to  ap- 
peal to  the  test  of  feeling.  But  feehng  informs  us  on 
these  subjects  only  by  a  vague  comparison  with  past 
sensations^  the  memory  of  which,  when  they  have 
been  some  time  past,  is  very  imperfect.  To  confirm 
or  to  correct  our  judgment,  as  to  the  comparative 
warmth  or  coldness  of  different  days  or  seasons,  and 
still  more  to  be  able  to  compare  climates  together^ 
vrith  accuracy,  we  must  be  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  Thermometer. 
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If  wc  note  the  degrees  indicated  by  this  instrument 
when  the  heat  of  the  day^  by  this  evidence^  is  at  the 
maximum,  and  again  when  it  is  at  the  minimum^  and 
adding  them  together  divide  the  sum  by  two^  we  shall 
have  die  medium  temperature  of  that  day^  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  temperature  of  another 
day  obtained  in  like  manner^  and  pronounce  it  wanner 
or  colder.  This  standard  would  be  more  accurate, 
were  the  temperature  noted  at  every  hour^  and  the 
sum  total  divided  by  twenty-four.  Although  this  pro- 
'  cess  be  seldom  eflfected  for  the  day^  an  analogous  one 
'  is  commonly  performed  for  the  months  when^  taking 
the  medium  temperatures  of  the  several  days^  we  sum 
them  up  and  divide  by  the  number  of  days  thus  noted: 
the  result  is  called  the  m^an  temperature  of  the  month; 
it  is  a  standard  for  comparing  the  days  of  that  month 
with  each  other:  these  monthly  means  summed  up 
and  divided  by  twelve^  give  the  mean  of  the  year: 
which  if  constructed  from  a  sufficient  number  of  ob- 
servations^ carried  through  all  the  seasons^  afibrds  a 
criterion  for  judging  of  the  temperatures  of  the  several 
months  of  that  year.  A  long  average  of  these  yearlj 
means,  gives  a  result  so  nearly  approaching  to  uni- 
formity in  the  hands  of  different  observers^  that  it  may 
be  used  a^  a  general  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
temperature  of  the  day,  month,  or  year ;  or  of  the 
climate  in  question  with  that  of  another  Ar  distant. 
This  is  callol  the  mean  of  the  climate. 


Mean  of  the  Climate  of  London. 

If  we  regard  the  latitude,  and  elevation  above  the 
sea,  of  London,  independently  of  local  circumstances, 
the  temperature  has  been  hitherto  rated  too  high ;  as 
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was  that  of  the  dty  itself  in  the  earliest  observations. 
In  the  "  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  the  Apart- 
meats  of  the  Royal  Society  by  order  of  the  President 
and  Council/'  the  period  from  1778  to  1781  gives  a 
mean  of  52*"  65.  In  1787,  this  register  being  resumed 
after  a  cessation  of  five  years,  we  have  an  account  of 
precautions  now  used  to  secure  accuracy,  and  the  ten 

years  from    1787  to  1796  make  it 50*  516 : 

A  similar  period  to    1806  inclusire 50^  4r90 : 

A  thirds  ending  with  1816  .^ 50^364. 

■  ■■■.      ■         w^,w~    mm 

Mean  of  the  City  on  the  average  of  thirty 
year's  observations , « 50®  456. 

But  flie  temperature  of  the  city  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  that  of  Ihe  climate :  it  partakes  too  much  of 
an  artificial  warmth,  induced  by  it^  structure,  by  a 
crowded  population  and  the  consumption  of  great 
quantities  of  fuel :  as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

My  OMOi  observations  were  conducted  for  the  first 
three  years  at  Plaistow ;  the  site  being  about  3|  miles, 
NNE  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  The 
village  is  four  miles  east  of  the  edge  of  London :  it 
has  the  Thames  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S^  and  an 
open  level  country,  for  Hxe  most  part  well  di^aiixed 
land,  around  it.  The  thermometer  was  attached  to  a 
post  set  in  the  ground,  under  a  Portugal  laurel,  Qiud 
from  the  lowness  of  this  tree  the  whole  instrument 
was  within  three  feet  of  the  turf:  it  had  the  house 
and  offices,  buildings  of  ordinary  height^  to  the  S  ^nd 
$E,  distant  about  twenty  yards,  but  wqs  in  other 
respects  freely  exposed. 

Tt\e  average  of  all  the  observationsi  at  this  station 

for  1807,  1808,  1809,  is.,... 48*848 

The  same  for  London  (Phil.  Trans.)  •  •  • .  50*  608, 

:   {jQiidon  warmqr  !•  760* 
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For  the  next  three  years^  the  bbservationg  given  in 
my  First  Volume  were  made^  partly  at  PlaistOiW^  and 
partly  at  the  Laboratory  situated  at  Stratford,  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  NW ;  on  ground  nearly  of  the  same 
elevation.  Some  of  these^  probably^  have  derived  an 
excess  of  warmth  from  the  contiguity  of  the  instru* 
ment  to  a  large  buildings  in  which  many  fires  were 
kept :  others  are  doubtless  somewhat  too  lo.w,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  which  I  made  in  the  position 
of  the  instrument  at  Plaistow^  and  which  I  found  to 
have  the  effect  of  depressing  the  maximum.  The 
thermometer  at  Stratford  had  an  open  NW  exposure^ 
at  six  feet  from  the  ground^  close  to  the  river  Lea. 

The  average  of  ihese  observations  for  1810,.  181 1, 
and  1812,  is  .  /. 49»  480 

That  at  London  for  the  same  period  • .  •  •  50^  949 

London  warmer  1®  469. 

Tottenham  Green,  where  my  latter  observations 
have  been  made^  is  four  miles  from  the  North  side 
of  London^  and  the  country  to  the  NW  especially 
being  somewhat  hilly,  and  more  wooded^  I  consider 
it  as  more  sheltered  than  the  former  site ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground  is  a  trifle  greater,  and  the  Ther- 
mometer  was  also  placed  higher,  being  about  10  feet 
from  the  general  level  of  the  garden  before  it,  with  a 
very  good  North  exposure;  but  it  was  not  quite 
enough  detached  from  the  house,  having  been  fixed 
to  the  outer  door  case,  in  a  frame  which  gave  it  a 
little  projection,  and  admitted  the  air  behind  it.  The 
former  instrument  having  been  broken,  this  was  a 
different  one,  inclosed  at  first  in  a  glass  tube  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  diameter,  the  firont  of  which  I  soon 
caused  to  be  laid  open,  to  procure  a  more  free  radia* 
tion  of  the  heat  from  the  instrument  within. 
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The  average  in  this  situation  for  the  years  1813, 
1814,  1815,  and  1816  is 48.''233 

And  for  Loudon  during  the  same  period  49.*^  741 

London  wanner  l.**508. 

Thus  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  different 
sites,  different  instruments,  and  different  positions  of 
the  latter,  we  find  London  always  warmer  than  the 
country,  the  average  excess  of  its  temperature  being 
1*  579.  But  as  the  same  causes  which  produce  an 
artificial  elevation  of  temperature  in  London,  must 
likewise  influence  in  a  smaller  degree  the  country,  the 
mean  of  which  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1816  is 
48,79,  and  as  the  second  fractional  figure  wm  uni- 
formly neglected  in  taking  the  monthly  means  for  the 
annual  average  in  the  Register  of  the  Royal  Society, 
I  shall  for  the  present  abate  a  little  of  the  one,  and 
add  to  the  other ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparisoa 
rate  the  mean  of  the  Latitude  and  level  of  London  at 
48**  5,  and  that  of  the  Metropolis  itself  zi  50^  5.  Future 
observations  with  Themiometers  previously  compared 
and  a  greater -degree  of  care  to  secure  the  fractions, 
may  determine  these  with  an  accuracy  not  as  yet 
attainable. 

Mean  of  the  Year,  and  its  variations. 

I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in  the  course  of  this 
volume  to  present  the  reader  with  a  series  of  results 
expressed  by  a  curve ;  a  mode  of  speaking  to  the  eye 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  comparison  of  such  vari- 
able quantities,  when  we  wish  to  contemplate  them 
only  as  becoming  greater  or  less,  and  to  view  the 
order  of  their  increase  and  decrease  without  reference 
to  the  exact  aniount  of  the  sums  compared. 
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The  flexuous  lines  in  Fig.  1  arc  intended  to  shew  in 
this  way,  the  variation  of  the  Annual  mean  Tempera- 
ture in  the  climate  of  London  for  the  series  of  years 
from  1789  to  1818  inclusive.  The  three  upper,  curves 
are  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  register  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  ;  the  lower  one^  extending 
from  1807  to  1818^  from  the  observations  detailed  in 
my  first  volume^  with  the  addition  of  two  years  pub- 
lished in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  since 
inserted  in  the  present  Volume.  The  results  having 
been  first  marked  ovet*  their  respective  years,  on  a 
scale  formed  by  lines  ruled  vertically  for  tiine^  and 
horizontally  for  the  temperature,  the  curves  were  then 
prolonged  from  one  point  to  the  other  in  succession. 
The  mean  temperatures  thus  expressed  will  be  found 
in  figures  in  the  following  Table. 
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Annual  Mean  Temperature. 

In  London  •     In  the  Coantry* 

1789  49-491 

1790  ....  50'89a 

1791  50  853 

1799  50  483 

1793  50  840 

1794  51-200 

1795  49-700 

1796  50-083 

1797  49*398 

1798  ....  50  999 

1799  47-920 

1800  ....  50  522 

1801  51080 

1.802  ....  50  200 

1803  50-329 

1804  ....  51-731 

1805  49-99S 

1806  52-734 

1807  50-733    ....    48  367 

1808  ....  50-466    ....    48  635 

1809  50-633    ....    49*546 

1810  50  976    49  507 

1811  ...  52-666    5M90 

1812  49-208    47-743 

1813  49-741    49  7C2 

1814  48-241    46-967 

1815  51-550    49-630 

1816  49-433    46572 

1817  50-316    47  834 

1818  50  028 


5  years  from 
5  years  from 

5  years  ffx>m 
5  years  from 

10  years  from 
10  ^ears  from 

17  years  from 
17  years  from 

7  years  from 


1790 
1807 

1795 
1812 

1790 
1807 

1790 
1800 

1800 


Averages. 

In  London. 

50-845 
51-095 

49  620 
49-634 

50-233 

50-364 

50-530 
50-600 

50-912 


In  the  Country* 


49-448 


48-135 


48-791 


In  l^iondon  in  30  years    . .   4*814 
Highest  mean  in  1806 
Lowest  mean  in  1799 


Extent  of  variation. 


la  the  Co|ontry  in  12  years  4*618 
Highest  mean  in  1811 
Lowest  mean  in  1816 
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The  Mean  Temperature  varies^  as  the  reader  will 
have  seen,  in  different  years  to  the  extent  of  4  degrees 
and  8-tenths  of  Fahrenheit :  a  quantity  certainly  not 
considerable^  when  we  compare  by  sensation  the 
warmth  of  one  hour  of  the  day  with  another;  yet 
capable,  when  added  or  abstracted  for  the  whole  year, 
of  producing  a  decided  difference  hi  the  seasons.  We 
must  not^  however^  too  hastily  connect  with  a  low 
mean  the  idea  of  a  cold  winter,  or  that  of  a  warm 
summer  with  a  high  one :  the  heat  is  added  or  taken 
away  sometimes  in  one  season^  somethnes  in  another, 
and  again  occasionally  almost  throughout  the  year. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  notice^  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  difference  which  we  all  find  by  sensation,  in  the 
warmth  of  the  same  months  week,  or  day  in  different 
years^  summer  and  winter  on  occasion  almost  ex- 
changing places,  yet  the  total  result  of  the  seasons  is 
so  nearly  uniform  in  each^  that  no  one  year  in  tliirty 
is  found  by  the  most  accurate  mode  of  comparison  to 
differ  from  another  quite  five  degrees^  and  the  vari- 
ation from  year  to  year  is  usually  not  half  as  much. 

To  proceed  from  the  amount  to  the  manner  of  the 
annual  variation :  it  is  for  the  most  part  such,  that 
the  elevations  and  depressions  take  place  in  alternate 
years,  though  some  of  them  go  on  for  two  years; 
and  this  tendency  to  alternation  is  still  compatible 
with  a  disposition  to  rise  or  fall  on  the  whole  through 
a  series  of  years.  Thus  in  the  space  from  1794  to 
1799,  the  mean  is  depressed  three  degrees,  and  from 
1811  to  1816  (by  my  own  observation,)  four  degrees 
and  a  half:  on  the  other  hand^  there  is  an  intermitting 
elevation  carried  on,  from  1799  to  1806^  by  which  in 
the  whole  four  degrees  and  a  half  are  gaiaed. 

Lastly,  and  what  is  more  important^  there  is.  evi- 
dence^ which  a  few  years  more  will  perhaps  render 
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conclusive,  of  the  existence  of  alternate  periods  of 
ifcars  in  the  variation. 

For  the  reader's  help  in  comprehending  this^  I  have 
numbered  in  the  diagram  the  ten  years  of  a  period, 
which  appears  twice  in  the  series  here  recorded ;  and 
have  distinguished  by  letters  the  seven  years  of  an- 
other; which  having  completed  its  course  between 
the  two  periods  of  ten  yearfe,  appears  to  have  begun 
again  immediately  after  the  latter  of  these^  and  to  be 
now  in  progress. 

To  begin  with  1790,  we  have  four  years  of  an 
equable  heat,  upon  or  a  little  above  the  mean  of 
London :  the  same  equable  average  years  will  be 
found,  in  both  the  London  and  country  observations, 
if  we  begin  with  1807.  Then  occur  six  years  alter- 
nating in  temperature,  from  1794  to  179^,  the  first  of 
them  the  highest,  the  last  the  lowest  of  the  ten  to 
which  they  belong :  the  same  circumstances  obtain  ii| 
the  six  years  from  1811  to  1816.  Or,  if  we  compare 
the  averages  deduced  from  these  two  sets  of  ten  years, 
as  given  in  the  Table,^  p.  95,  we  shall  find  5  years 
from  1790=50.845,  and  5  years  from  1795  =  49.620  ; 
difference  1.225  :  again,  5  years  from  1807  =  61.095, 
and  5  years  from  1812  =  49.634;  difference  1.46L 
That  is,  the  latter  half  of  each  period  is  colder  than 
the  former  by  nearly  the  same  quantity ;  while  the  two 
periods  entire,  average,  within  ^n  inconsiderable  frac- 
tion, alike.  The  period  of  seven  years  from  1800  to 
1806,  I  have  already  noticed  as  an  ascending  series : 
in' this,  two  of  the  elevations  go  on  through  two  years. 
I  consider  it  as  having  probably  recommenced  in  1817, 
because  thai  year  rises  above  1816,  and  the  following 
year;  1818,  above  both;  as  1800  and  1801  do  above 
1799. 

A  chasm  in  the  Register  of  the  Royal  Society  im- 
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mediately  previous  to  1787,  prevents  me  from  bring- 
ing into  the  parallel  a  series  of  seven  years  antecedent 
to  1799.  If  this  series  was  on  the  whole  an  ascending^ 
one,  it  scarcely  could  have  ended  with  1789,  which  b 
stated  at  a  degree  below  the  average.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  certain  from  different  Registers,  that  1782 
was  as  far  below  the  average  of  the  climate,  as  1799 
and  1816.  The  year  1787  is  stated  at  5102,  and 
1788  at  50'63,  in  ^hich  depression  of  the  mean  they 
agree,  but  not  in  due  proportion,  with  the  corres- 
ponding years  e  andy^  in  the  middle  series. 

On  the  whole,  the  want  of  observations  with  a  self- 
registering  Thermometer  before  the  year  1794,  throws 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  upon  those  early  results ; 
though  it  is  probable  none  of  them  err  a  degree  from 
the  truth,  at  least  if  we  put  the  artificial  warmth  o( 
the  city  out  of  the  question.  '  Six's  Thermometer, 
after  having  been  in  use  at  Somerset  house  for  seven- 
teen years,  was  disused  towards  the  close  of  1810: 
and  perhaps  I  may  not  unreasonably  attribute  to  this 
cause  the  discrepant  proportions  of  the  London  curve 
for  the  following  years,  in  one  which  the  temperature 
of  the  city  loses  its  accustomed  excess,  and  is  evetl  a 
small  fraction  below  that  of  the  couiitry. 

Should  the  results  of  the  present,  and  four  following 
years,  to  1823  inclusive,  correspond  sufficiently  with 
c,  d,  c,  /,  g,  the  inquiry  respecting  these  alternating 
periods  may  be  resumed,  taking  in  all  the  evidence 
that  can  be  procured  from  early  registers,  and  even 
carrying  it  into  the  corresponding  years  in  the 
'Meteorological  Journals  of  other  countries :  for  it  is 
dear  that  the  causes  of  such  periodical  changes  in  a 
climate  must  be  astronomical,  and  riot  local :  and  thii 
circumstance,  if  established,  must  lead  us  to  expect 
occasional  irregularities,  and  as  it  were  intercalations. 
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in  the  periods^  which  a  long  series  of  years  can  alone 
satisiaetorily  explain . 

Of  the  connexion  of  a  high  or  a  low  mean  Tern? 
perature  with  the  state  of  the  Barometer^  the  Hain^ 
and  other  phenomena  of  the  year^  it  is  too  early  to 
treat  at  present:  it  is  sufficient  to  hare  shewn  from 
the  manner  and  proportions  of  the  variation  of  the 
annual  mean^  tb^t  this  variation  is  probably  periodi*> 
cal,  or  that  annual  mean  temperatures  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  each  other  occur  at  intervals^  coqsisting 
qf  definite  periods  of  years. 

Mean  of  the  Months  and  its  variations. 

Fix>m  the  variations  of  the  mean  heat  during  if, 
series  of  years^  we  may  proceed  to  its  distribution 
among  the  several  months  of  the  year^  and  the  vari* 
ations  of  the  mean  for  each  of  them.  ^ 

The  general  Table  A^  at  the  end  of  the  volume^ 
exhibits  the  mean  Temperature  of  each  months  in 
each  of  twenty  years,  ten  of  which,  from  1797  ta  1806, 
were  tajken  in  London,  and  the  remainder,  from,  1807 
to  1816,  in  the  country. 

The  averages  of  these  mean  temperaKures  come  out 
as  follows. 


For  the  city. 

For  the  oonntrjr. 

ForthewhoU^ 

1797— 1806, 

1807— 18W. 

1797—1816. 

Mo.          — 

>  Jan. 

38-62 

34rl6 

36-34 

«  Feb. 

39-42 

39-78 

39-60 

3  Mar. 

42-51 

....         41-51 

42  01 

4  Apr. 

4S-31 

46-89 

47-61 

5Maj^ 

55-01 

....         55-79 

55-40 

6  June 

60-07 

58  66 

59*36 

7  July 

63-45 

62-40 

62-97 

8  Aug. 

64*45 

....         61-35 

62-90 

OSept. 

59*18 

56-22 

57-70 

lb  Oct. 

51-33 

50-24      •  . 

50-79 

11  Not. 

43*89 

....         40-93 

42-40 

12  Dec. 

89-76 

37-66 

38-71 

dUference  of  the 
cztcemes  • .  < 

.  25-93 

28-24 

9S'6X 

100 
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The  Mrarmest  month  in  the  year  therefore  diflers 
in  its  mean  temperature  from  the  coldest^  on  a  long 
average,  about  twenty -six  degrees  and  a  half  of 
Fahrenheit;  and  this  difierence  is  greater  by  nearly 
two  degrees  and  a  halC  in  the  country^  than  it  is  in 
London. 

In  this  long  average  the  inequalities  of  temperature 
in  the  same  mouthy  which  constitute  :the  principal 
difference  of  our  seasons^  are  in  great  measure  ex- 
tinguished^  the  extremes  balancing  each  other.  The 
series  of  mean  Temperatures  in.  the  third  column  pre- 
sents^ therefore^  a  near  approach  to  that  regular  gra- 
dation of  heat^  increasing  and  decreasing  through  the 
seasons^  which  a  consideration  of  the  primary  astro* 
nomical  causes  of  summer  and  winter^  in  temperate 
latitudes^  would  leltd  us  to  expect.    To  make  this 
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more  obvious,  I  have  placed  in  Fig.  %  a  curve,  con- 
structed from  the  series  of  results  in  question,  by  the 
side  of  another  represented  by  a  dotted  line,  which 
latter  ezpNp«»^  on  a  scale  of  the  saihe  extent  as  that 
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of  t!»  temperature,  the  progress  of  the  sun  in  de- 
cUnation  through  the  year.  As  I  shall  hare  occasion 
hereafter  to  enter  more  at  large  into  this  comparison^ 
I  shall  only  request  the  reader  to  notice,  here,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Monthly  mean  Temperatar^^ 
following  at  some  distance  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  sun,  advances  from  its  lowest  point  in  winter, 
through  the  spring  months,  to  its  greater  elevation  in 
summer ;  and  then  returns  by  an  opposite  gradation, 
through  the  autumnal  months,  to  the  point  from  which 
it  set  out. 

But  if,  taking  up  the  general  Table  A,  we  look  foir 
the  same  regular  gradation  in  particular  years^  we 
diall  meet  with  many  exceptions,  attended  still  with 
some  appearance  of  order  and  compensation.     For 
instance,  in    1797,  the  temperature  of  the  Secoiid 
month  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  First,  and  both 
are  below  the  average  of  that  month  :  the  Third  hai 
the  average  temperature  of  the  Second :  the  Sixth  f!s 
two  degrees  deficient,  while  the  Seventh  has  two  in 
excess :  a  deficient  temperature  then  again  prevails, 
till  at  the  close  of  the  year  we  have  an  excess  of  three 
degrees.     And  in  the  country  observations,  in  180T, 
after  a  correct  average  mean  in  the  First  month,  we 
see  the  Second  and  Third  as  it  were  exchanging 
places,  and  both  cold :  the  Seventh,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  warm  mean,  and  the  Eighth  a  hot  one;  which 
difference  in  the  following  year  is  reversed  in  those 
months :  then  (in  1807,)  we  have  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
almost  precisely  equal,  while  in  the  following  year, 
the  latter  month  is  the  coldest  by  nearly  nine  degrees : 
lastly,  1807>  goes  out,  as  it  came  in,  with  an  average 
mean.    A  careful  perusal  of  the  Table  in  this  way, 
and  still  better  the  reducing  of  the  several  years  to 
curvesj  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  on  which  I  have 
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'  placed  the  mean^  will  g^ive  the  reader  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  comparative 
coldness  of  one  months  or  season^  is  balanced  by  the 
warmth  of  another^ .  and  vice  versa ;  while  some  years 
are  warm  and  others  cold  nearly  throughout. 

If  the  monthly  means  in  this  Table  be  examined 
for  the  same  month  in  successive  years^  down  the 
column^  it  will  be  perceived  (consistently  with  what 
has  been  stated  respecting  the  Annual  mean)^  that 
togeth^  with  alternations  in  temperature^  there  are 
occasional  gradations  carried  through  several  years, 
towards  a  warmer  or  a  colder  mean ;  while  in  a  few 
iqstances^  the  warmest  and  coldest  montha  in  the  series 
lie  almost  together.  The  great^t  exterU  of  these 
variations  is  marked  at  the  foot  of  the  column  ;  and  it 
is  observable,  that  while  the  year  scarcely  differs  in  its 
mean  temperature  five  degrees  at  most^  the  month  is 
subject  to  a  variation  which  in  several  cases  amounts 
to  ten,  and  in  one  runs  up  to  fourteen  degrees.  I  very 
well  recollect^  and  have  verified^  the  extraordinary 
warmth  of  the  month  of  December  1806^  on  which 
the  latter  result  depends:  my  own  observations  at 
Plaistow  make  the  mean  of  this  month  45*30,  which^ 
with  a  full  allowance  for  the  winter  excess  of  the  city 
temperature^  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  Th^ 
year  was  the  highest  of  an  ascending  series  of  seven^ 
which  I:  have  marked  with  letters  in  Fig.  1 .  It  was 
warm  nearly  throughout,  and  the  heat  was  most  in 
excess  at  its  close :  the  cause  of  the  excess  therefore 
was  neither  a  local  nor  a  transient  one. 
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Mean  of  the  Month  in  London  and  in  the  Country,  with 

their  variations  compared. 

I  have  already  stated  that 'London  has  an  artificial 
excess  of  heat^  and  shewn  the  average  amount  of  this 
excess  in  the  whole  year.  In  examining^  the  monthly 
means,  to  see  whether  it  was  alike  throughout  the 
year  or  unequally  distributed^  I  found  the  latter  to  be 
the  case;  and  that  attended  with  circumstances  of 
eonsideraUe  interest. 

Average  Monthly  Mean  Temperature  1807 — 1816. 


Mo.        In  the  Conntiy. 

In  London. 

London  wanner 

1  Jan. 

34-16 

36-20 

2-04 

2  Feb. 

39-78 

41-47 

1-69 

3  Afar. 

4l-il 

42-77 

1-26 

4  Apr. 

46-89 

47-69 

0-80 

6  May 

65-79 

56-28 

0-49 

0  Jiioe 

58-66 

59-91 

1-25 

7  July 

62-40 

63-41 

1-01 

«Aug. 

61-35 

62-61 

1-26 

9Sept. 

56-22 

. . . .         58-45  • 

213 

10  Oct. 

50-24 

52-23 

1-99 

1 1  Nor. 

40-93 

43-08 

2-15 

12  Dec. 

37-66 

39-40 

1-74 

That  the  superior  temperature  of  the  bodies  of  men 
and  animals  is  capable  of  elevatin^^  in  a  small  propor- 
tion, the  mean  heat  of  a  city  or  populous  tract  of  country 
in  a  temperate  latitude,  is  a  proposition  which  will 
scarcely  be  disputed.  Whoever  has  passed  his  hand 
over  the  surface  of  a  glass  hive^  whether  in  summer  or 

•  In  taking  out  theLondoo  results  for  this  average,  I  was  obliged  to  reject  that 
for  the  month  of  September  1815;  many  of  the  observations  in  this  month  being 
iManifeitly  erroneous,  and  the  mean  at  least  6*  too  liigh.  The  avera^  of  the  month 
for  the  first  five  years  exceeds  that  of  the  country  by  1*77  only. 
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winter,  will  have  perceived,  perhaps  with  surprise, 
how  much  the  little  bodied  of  the  collected  multitude 
of  bees  are  capable  of  heating  the  place  that  contains 
them  :  hence  in  warm  weather  we  see  them  ventilatin": 
the  hive  with  their  wings,  and  occasionally  preferring 
while  unemployed  to  lodge,  like  our  citizens,  about 
the  entrance. 

But  the  proportion  of  warmth  whfch  is  induced  in 
a  city  by  the  population,  must  be  far  less  considerable 
than  that  which  emanates  from  the  fires :  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  kept  up  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  sensation  attending  the  escape  of  Iicat 
from  our  bodies.  A  temperature  equal  to  that  of 
spring  is  hence  maintained,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in 
the  included  part  of  the  atmosphere,  which  as  it 
escapes  from  the  houses  is  continually  renewed:  an- 
other and  more  considerable  portion  of  heated  air  is 
continually  poured  into  the  common  mass  from  the 
chimnies ;  to  which,  lastly,  we  have  to  add  the  heat 
diffused  in  all  directions,  from  founderies,  breweries, 
steam  engines,  and  other  manu&cturing  and  culinary 
fires.  The  real  matter  of  sjuprise  when  we  contemplate 
so  many  sources  of  heat  in  a  city  is,  that  the  effect  on 
the  thermometer  is  not  more  considerable. 

To  return  to  the  proportions  held  by  the  excess  of 
.London,  it  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and 
it  sinks  gradually  to  its  lowest  amount  as  the  tempe- 
rature advances  in  the  spring :  all  which  is  consistent 
with  the  supposition,  that  in  winter  it  is  principally 
due  to  the  heat  diffused  by  the  fires.  An  addition  of 
one  or  two  degrees  being  of  more  value  on  a  low  tem- 
perature than  on  a  high  one,  I  reduced  the  numbers 
in  ^he  third  column  of  the  Table  to  the  fractional  parts 
which  they  give  upon  those  in  the  first;  when  they 
cam«  out  thus,  beginning  with  the  First  mouth : 
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We  have  here  a  near  approach  to  a  regular  gradation^ 
the  proportion  of  excess  on  the  lower  tempemture  de« 
creasing  from  the  First  to  the  Fifth  month  and  then 
increasing  again  to  the  First.  But  the  relations  of 
the  respective  mean  temperatures^  with  other  circum* 
stances  attending  them^  will  be  best  seen  by  means 
of  curves. 

Fig.  3. 
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In  fig.  3/ the  full  line  represents  the  monthly  mean 
of  London^  as  given  in  the  Table,  the  dotted  line  that 
of  the  country :  the  horizontal  lines  ah  c  d  are  on  the 
respective  annual  means ;  and  both  curves  are  on  the 
same  scale. 

.  In  fig.  4,  the  respective  curves  are  laid  down  on  se- 
parate scales,  and  that  for  the  country  temperature, 
Mhich  is  still  a  dotted  line,  is  elevated  V  57,  or  the 
amount  of  the  mean  annual  difference  between  the 
two ;  which,  as  the  reader  will  have  observed,  brings 
them  very  near  together.    I  shall  remark  first  on  fig.  3. 

It  appears  tliat  London  does  not  wholly  lose  its 
superiority  of  temperature,  by  the  extinction  of  most 
of  the  fires  in  spring :  on  the  contrary  it  is  resumed 
in  a  large  proportion  in  the  Sixth  month,  and  con- 
tinues through  the  warm  season.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  sun  in  summer  actually  warms  the  air  of 
the  city  more  than  it  does  that  of  the  country  around* 
Several  causes  may  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  this : 
the  country  presents  for  the  most  part  a  plain  surfiatce, 
which  radiates  freely  to  the  sky, — the  city,  in  great 
part,  a  collection  of  vertical  surfaces,  which  reflect  on 
each  other  the  heat  they  respectively  acquire :  the 
country  is  freely  swept  by  the  light  winds  of  summer^ 
— the  city  from  its  construction  greatly  impedes  their 
passage,  except  at  a  certain  height  above  the  build- 
ings :  the  country  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  store 
of  moisture  to  supply  its  evaporation — that  of  the 
city  is  very  speedily  exhausted,  even  after  heavy  rain. 
When  we  consider  that  radiation  to  the  sky,  the  con- 
tact of  fresh  breezes,  and  evaporation^  are  the  three 
principal  impediments  to  the  daily  accumulation'  of 
heat  at  the  surface,  we  shall  perceive  that  a  city  like 
London  ought  to  be  more  heated  by  the  suinmer  sua 
than  the  country  around  it. 
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But  this  effect  is  not  produced  very  suddenly.  Foe 
ivhile^  in  the  forenoon^  a  proportion  of  the  vertical 
walls  are  exposed  to  the  sun^  the  remainder  are  in 
shade,  and  casting  a  diadow  on  the  intervening 
ground.  These  are  receiving  however^  in  the  wider 
streets^  the  reflected  rays  from  the  walls  opposed  to 
them ;  which  they  return  to  the  former,  when  visited 
in  their  turn  by  the  sun.  Hence  in  the  narrow  streets, 
especially  those  that  nm  E  and  W,  it  is  generally 
cooler  than  in  the  large  ones  and  in  the  squares. 
Hence  too,  in  the  morning  of  a  hot  day,  it  is  sensibly 
cooler  in  London  than  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
evening  sensibly  warmer.  For  the  hottest  time  in  a 
city,  relatively  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  must  be  that, 
when  the  second  set  of  vertical  surfaces  having  be~ 
come  heated  by  the  western  sun,  the  'pass^iger-  is 
placed  between  two  skreens,  the  one  reflecting  the 
heat  it  is  receiving,  the  other  radiating  that  which  it 
has  received.  Many  of  my  readers  must  recollect 
having  felt  the  heat  of  a  western  wall,  in  passing 
under  it  long  after  sunset. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  curves  in  fig.  4,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  the  same  cause  operates  also,  dn 
the  great  scale  of  the  year.  In  this  figure,  by  elevate 
ing  the  lower  scale,  we  have  done  away  the  mean  dif-* 
fereuce  of  P  57  in  the  annual  temperature ;  or  in 
other  terms  made  the  country  as  warm  as  London. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  remaining  difference  con- 
sists principally  in  this:  that  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  from  the  Second  to  the  Eighth  inclusive,  the 
countfy  curve  holds  the  higher  place,  and  for  the  re- 
maining six  months,  the  London  one.  This  proves 
that,  although  London  is  always  warmer  than  the 
couutryj  the  former  acquires  and  loses  its  heat  more 
slowly  than  the  latter,  being  left  behind  both  in  th^ 

o  3 
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ascending  and  descending  scale.  To  the  same  cause 
we  may  probably  ascribe  the  remarkable  fact^  which 
appears  on  the  average  of  twenty  years  (though  not 
In  the  series  of  ten  of  which  we  have  just  now  treated) 
that  although  the  SevcRth  be  the  hottest  month  in  the 
country^  and  on  the  whole  average,  the  Eighth  month 
exceeds  it  in  temperature  by  just  one  degree^  in  Lon- 
don. 

Extremes  of  the  Climate. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  variations  of 
the  diurnal  temperature,  which  will  conduct  us  through 
the  seasons,  and  complete  this  part  of  the  subject^  it 
will  be  proper  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  extremes 
of  Temperature  to  which  the  year,  month,  and  day 
are  respectively  subject. 

The  General  Table  B,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  observed 
jrnonthly  in  the  country  (where  alone  these  points  can 
be  accurately  ascertained)  during  the  years  fipom  1807 
to  1816  inclusive.  I  have  annexed  to  each  observa- 
tion the  prevalent  win^  or  winds  at  the  time,  and  in 
6ome  cases,  where  it  is  considered  to  have  equaUy  in- 
fluenced the  temperature,  the  wind  of  the  day  prece^ 
dins:  the  observation.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
of  the  year  will  be  readily  found  by  the  inarks  *  and  f 
affixed  to  them. 

Of  the  extremes  of  cold,  the  far  greater  number  oc- 
cur in  the  First  month,  only  two  being  in  the  Twelfth 
and  one  in  the  Second.  The  extremes  of  heat  aw 
biore  diffused :  only  five  of  them  fall  in  the  Seventh 
month,  and  the  remainder  in  diminishing  proportson 
earlier  and  later  in  the  summer.  Thus  of  the  whole 
twelve,  there  are  only  two  months  in  spring  and*  two 
in  autumn,  which  are  not  occasionally  subject  to  ooa 
or  the  other  annual  extreme  of  Temperature. 
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The  Thermometer  stood  in 

the  year 

Range 

Medium 

1807 

at 

87«» 

and 

13® 

....     74 

....      50 

9 

1808 

06 

12 

....     84 

....     54 

1809 

82 

18 

... .     64 

....     50 

1810 

85 

10 

...     75 

....     47-5 

1811 

88 

14 

..•.     74 

....     51 

1812 

78 

18 

«...     60 

....     48 

1813 

85 

19 

....     66 

....     52 

1814 

91 

8 

83 

....     49*5 

1815 

80 

17 

....     63 

....     48-5 

1816 

81 

—5 

....     86 

....     38 

ATcrages 853  124  72-9  48-85 


I  have  before  stated  the  mean  Temperature  of  the 
country,  on  the  average  of  all  the  daily  extremes,  or 
v^hich  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  of  the  medium  of 
each  day,  during  the  above  ten  years,  at  48**  79.  On 
the  average  of  all  the  monthly  extremes  in  Table  B  it 
is  48^  34 :  and  on  that  of  all  the  yearly  extremes  as 
given  above  48*  83.  Even  the  greatest  heat  and 
greatest  cold,  in  these  ten  years,  diverge  to  nearly 
equal  distances  from  the  mean  of  the  climate. 

This  agreement  in  the  difibrmt  averages  is  certainly 
remarkable :  it  gives  further  probability  to  the  opinion 
that  these  years  form  a  series,  comprising  a  revolution 
of  Temperature  complete  in  itself:  it  is  likewise  a 
striking  proof  of  the  utility  of  a  self-registering  Ther- 
mometer. It  is  possible  that  in  the  Thermometer  of 
Six  we  possess  an  Instrument,  which  being  merely 
fixed  to  a  post,  and  properly  defended  from  the  sun's 
rays  and  from  accidents,  in  an  uninhabited  country, 
where  it  could  be  visited  and  adjusted  by  navigators 
once  in  every  year,  would  give  in  a  moderate  run  of 
years,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  latitude  and  elevation  where  it  stood.    In 
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like  manner  might  an  accurate  comparison  be  made 
ivith  little  labour^  at  the  summit  and  at  the  foot  of 
mountains^  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  several 
months  at  different  elevations.  When  Meteorology 
shall  become  a  science  and  be  studied  by  navigators^ 
travellers^  and  men  of  competent  skill  engaged  in  local 
surveys^  experiments  of  this  kind  will  perhaps  be  as 
common  as  the  taking  of  levels  and  angles  and  ob- 
serving the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  for  the 
perfecting  of  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

To  return  to  the  extremes  of  our  own  climate  for 
the  last  ten  years — ^the  day  of  greatest  heat  within  my 
obtervation  was  the  13th  of  the  Seventh  mouthy  1808, 
when  I  was  attentive  for  many  hours  to  the  pheno- 
mena; of  these  the  reader  will  find  notes,   (which 
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would  have  been  more  copious  had  I  been  aware  at 
that  time  of  their  importance)  under  Table  21  in  the 
first  volume.  To  prove  the  extensive  action  of  the 
combined  causes  of  this  excessive  heat,^  1  shall  here 
compare  by  means  of  the  curves  in  fig.  5,  the  maxi- 
mum and  medium  temperature  at  Plaistow  with  that 
at  Paris  (distant  180  miles  to  SSE)  for  the  space  of 
thirteen  days  in  which  the  principal  elevation  of  tem- 
perature took  place. 

The  maximum  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  Seventh 
month  (see  the  Notes  abovementioned)  was  82*  6, 
the  wind  NW :  that  at  Plaistow  on  the  same  day  was 
76^  the  wind  SW.    During  the  three  following  daya» 
the  heat  at  each  station  increased  steadily^  the  wind 
at  Paris  being  E  &  SE,  and  at  London  S  &  SW.     On 
the  13th^  when  the  thermometer  with  us  had  risen  to 
96^  the  evening  atmosphere  presented  dew  to  the  SE, 
and  some  traces  of  thunder-clouds  to  the  N W :  the 
change  then  was  approaching  from  the  latter  point, 
while  the  aimoi^phere  of  Paris  remained  as  yet  undis- 
turbed :  its  heat  was  below  ours,  being  only  93®  8,  and 
it  did  not  reach  its  climax  till  the  15th,  when  the 
thermometer  there  rose  to  97**  2,  and  fell  only  to  70* 
at  night,  the  wind  SE.     In  the  mean  time  distant 
thunderstorms  to  the  Westward,  and  one  in  particular 
about  Gloucester,  of  a  character  for  intensity  suited 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  predisposing  causes,  reduced 
our  maximum  in  two  days  to  81^  with  the  wind  at 
NE.     In  two  days  more  the  change  thus  propagated 
from  the  Westward  appears  to  have  reached  Paris : 
th^  vere  cooled  down  on  the  17th,  to  81^  5  by  day 
and  62^  7  by  night.     Immediately  after  this,  a  second 
elevation  of  temperature  took  place  with  them,  which 
was  felt  also  in  a  less  degree  at  London,  on  the  18th 
and  19th :  lastly  the  heat  at  both  places  went  down  to 
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the  ordinary  summer  standard^  by  a  SW  wind  intro- 
ducing rain. 

The  mean  he^t  of  this  period  of  thirteen  days  at 
Paris  was,  by  day  87°  69,  by  night  63°  92,  on  the 
whole  75°  80 :  the  mean  at  London  (Plaistow)  was 
by  day  84°  38,  by  night  58<>  77,  on  the  whole  71°  57. 
Thus  Paris  had  on  the  whole  (consistently  with  its 
more  southern  latitude)  about  4^  degrees  more  heat 
than  London,  yet  with  variations  throughout  strikhig- 
ly  analogous  to  our  own :  till  on  the  22d,  with  the 
same  winds  in  play  at  each  station,  the  temperatares 
of  the  two  become  nearly  equal :  in  which  situation, 
altliough  the  comparison  might  have  been  further  pro- 
secuted, we  may  leave  them. 

This  heat  was  not  with  us  of  the  sultry  oppressive 
kind  which  commonly  ushers  in  a  thunderstorm :  the 
sky  was  serene  and  a  fine  breeze  prevailed,  yet  such 
was  the  ardour  of  the  sky,  that  motion  was  unpleasant 
and  labour  in  the  sun  dangerous :  the  feather'd  tribes 
were  mute  by  day,  and  revived  by  the  freshnens  of  the 
night  were  heard  singing  by  moonlight.  In  the  even- 
ings the  dew  fell  pretty  freely,  and  at  temperatures 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  sufficed 
instantly  to  dissipate  it :  but  the  production  of  this 
phenomenon  depends  at  all  times,  not  on  the  absolute 
but  on  the  relative  temperature  of  the  calm  evening 
air  after  a  warm  day ;  and  if  this  be  cooled  2(f  or  25°, 
it  matters  not  whethA  it  were  previously  charged  with 
water  at  55°  or  95°,  provided  the  refrigeration  pass 
that  degree  at  which  the  whole  quantity  can  no  longer 
subsist  as  vapour. 

I  had  equal  opportunity  of  observing  at  Tottenham 
the  intense  cold  of  the  9 — 10th  of  Second  month  1816, 
respecting  which  I  need  not  enlarge  here^  haviag 
given  already  a  pretty  long  note  on  the  subject^  under 
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Table  115,  vol  1.  We  had  on  this  occasion  likewise 
in  the  day  time  a  clear  atmosphere :  a  gale  from  th« 
NE  had  precipitated  in  snow  the  moisture  which  pre* 
viously  abounded,  and  which  had  twice  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days  brought  the  hygrometer  to  100\  So 
cold  was  the  surface  on  the  9th  at  nooil,  that  a  bright 
sun,  contrary  to  its  usual  effect  in  our  climate^  pro- 
duced not  the  least  moisture  in  the  snow,  the  polished 
plates  of  which  retaining  their  iotm,  refracted  the  rays 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  dew  drops :  the  thermometer 
iu  these  circumstances  reached  only  to  20°,  or  seventy- 
six  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  middle  df  the 
hot  day  I  have  described  :  in  the  night  it  went  down 
(in  its  usual  position)  to  minus  5,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere  was 
on  this  occasion  at  a  temperature  below  2ero  for  about 
twelve  hours.  This  is  a  state  of  the  air  not  uncom* 
mon,  1  believe,  for  several  days  together,  on  the  con- 
tinent in  higher  latitudes,  but  with  us  it  is  happily^ 
of  necessity,  very  rare  and  transient 

« 

A  comparison  of  the  observations  at  Tottenham 
with  those  at  Paris  will  again  itimish  some  curious 
coincidences.  1  shall  present  the  minimum  and  me- 
dium of  each  in  curves,  as  before,  and  insert  here  the 
temperature  at  Paris  reduced  to  Fahrenheits  scale^ 
from  the  observations  of  Bouvard  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique :  my  own  as  to  the  daily  extremes,  will  be 
found  in  their  place  in  the  first  volume :  the  daily  me-> 
dium  1  shall  annex  here. 

The  mean  temperatures  at  the  two  places  for  the 
period  occupied  by  these  observations,  appear  to  bear 
very  nearly  the  saihe  proportion  to  each  other  as  in 
the  former  series ;  Paris  being  4°  67  warmer  than 
London. 
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A  slight  elevation  of  the  nocturnal  temperature  on 
die  5th  at  Tottenham,  was  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing but  more  considerable  one,  at  Paris  oh  the  6th  z 
it. was  misty  with  some  rain  at  both.  On  the  evening 
of  the  6th,  the  rain  with  us  by  the  change  of  the  wind 
became  sleet,  and  finally  snow,  which  fell  in  the  night 
in  great  quantity,  and  at  intervals  in  the  day  after ; 
while  there  was  still  only  rain  at  Paris.  The  North- 
Easterly  gale  did  not  set  in  there  until  the  8th,  and 
the  depression  of  temperature,  with  the  snow,  was  late 
in  proportion.  This  depression,  which  on  the  first 
days  proceeded  as  rapidly  with  them  as  with  us,  ap« 
pears  to  have  experienced  a  check,  at  the  time  when 
our  own  temperature  was  at  the  lowest,  and  we  find 
the  extreme  of  cold  at  Paris  two  days  later  than  at 
London :  it  is  moreover  not  by  any  means  propor- 
tionate to  the  difference  in  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  two  placei^,  reaching  only  to  about  13^. 

In  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  Thermometer  we  see 
Faris  take  the  lead  of  London,  contrary  to  the  order 
in  the  beginning  of  the  series:  there  is  a  second  de^ 
pression  also  in  the  Tottenham  curve,  from  a  cause 
virbich  is  felt  more  slightly  and  somewhat  later  at 

p2 
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Paris.  Lastly^  when  tiie  frost  is  actually  going  off 
and  a  Westerly  wind  makes  its  appearance  at  both 
stations^  we  see  the  elevi^tioa  of  temperature  at  each 
go  on  together. 

Probable  conditions  of  each  extreme  of  Temperature. 

Let  us  ijow  review  the  cuse  of  each,  extreme  of 
tempefature  in.  our  climate^  and  see  .what  conditipns 
appear  necessary  to  its  production  :  and  first  of  the 
extreme  of  heat. 

To  produce  the  highest  possible  temperature  in  our 
plimate^  there  appears  to  be  required. 

First,  a  clear  atmosphere  at  t^e  time :  that  the  sun's 
rays  may  h^rVe  the  fieest  possible  access  to  the  earth's 
sur£stce, 

Secondly^  a  dry  and  warm  state  of  the  soil^  to  some 
oonsidemble  depth;  that  the  earth  may  reverbtrate 
ffeely,  without  throwing  up  such  a  quantity  of  vapouc 
SLS  by  its  speedy  condensation^  in  the  higher  and  colder 
regi6ns  of  the  atmosphere,  might  produce  cloudfaiess 
4.nd  aiinul  the  tirst  oondition. 

Thirdly,  these  two  causes  must  concur  at  a  season 
yvhen  the  sun  is  not  far  fron\  his  greatest  elevation : 
otherwise  the  heat  will  b^  in  e^^pessj  only  relatively  to 
that  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  occurs. 

Fourth  and  Isistiy,  to  carry  the  heat  to  the  very 
highest  ppint,  yve  must  receive,  at  this  crisis,  by  means 
of  stea^dy  southerly  breezes,  the  air  of  the  Southern 
parts  of  Europe,  while  these  in  their  turn  are  supplied 
from  Africa,  and  the  South  qf  Asia.  A  wind  ot  this 
kind,  which  would  tr^^vel  from  ,Pari9  to  London  in  a 
day,  would  rie^h  U9  in  a  week  from  ihe  tropic  of 
Cancer. 

To  produce  the  lowest  possible  temperature  in  our 
climate  there  is  requiredjr 
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First,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  cliear  and"  dry  atmos* 
phere  at  the  time,  that  the  heat  may  freely  escape  by 
radiation :  this  condition  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  read  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells,  on 
the  subject  of  the  radiation  of  Heat  (rom  the  earth's 

ft 

surface.  •  ^ 

Secondly,  a  cold  state  of  the  soil,  (the  usual  result 
of  previous  cloudy,  wet  and  frosty  weather),  and  this 
to  some  considerable  dep1)i :  that  the'  sun's  rays  may 
not  be  assisted  by  any  warmth  from  beneath,  in  raising^ 
the  temperature  by  day. 

Thirdly,  the  concurrence  of  these  two  causes  with 
a  sufficiently  low  state  of  the  sun,  and  consequent 
len^h  of  night :  otherwise  the  cold,  although  severe 
for  the  season,  will  not  be  such  as  to  be  remisirkitble  in 
comparing  together  the  results  of  a  series  of  years. 

Fourthly,  a  cause  must  concur,  which  but  for  the 
parallel  which  I  wished  to  exhibit,  between  certain 
conditions  common  to  the  two  cases,  I  should  have' 
placed  first — the  winds  must  come  to  us  from  the 
Northward ;  when  if  they  blow  with  sufficient  steadi* 
ness,  we  may  receive  them  at  length  from  Siberia. 

When  this  state  of  the  wind  has  supervened '  upon 
our  mild  winter  weather,  it  speedily  gives  us  a  serene 
atmosphere :  our  moisture  is  first  precipitated  on  the 
meeting  of  the  two  currents^  in  an  abundant  snow,  the 
latent  heat  of  the  vapour  being  given  out  to  the  air; 
"which  passes  with  it  to  leeward.  The  air  which  suc- 
ceeds^ coming  from  a  still  colder  region,  and  being 
intensely  dry,  our  own  ice  and  snow  evaporate  into  it^ 
and  there  is  thus,  towards  the  close,  a  contrary  effect — 
an  absorption  of  heat,  which  undoubtedly  contributes 
to  carry  the  depression  to  its  extreme  point. 

It  may  seem  extraorduiary,  in  the  case  I  hsLvi  just 
reviewed^  that  at  such  a  distance  from  U)C  wiqter 
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sobtice,  the  power  of  the  sun  should  not  hare  pre- 
vented, in  a  greater  degree,  the  effect  of  the  Northerly 
current.  But  we  have  probably,  here,  an  effect  simikur 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  single  night  of  frost : 
the  temperature  (as  is  well  known)  is  then  often  low- 
est just  before  sun-rise,  the  nocturnal  depression,  an 
effect  of  the  sun's  absence,  contmuing  to  ga  on  until 
the  approach  of  his  rays  becomes  again  sensible :  so 
in  the  present  case,  the  long  time  during  which  the 
sun  had  bden  low,  may  be  admitted  among  the  pre* 
disposing  causes  of  the  extreme  depression— ^which  in 
all  probability,  would  Hot  have  been  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  causes,  at  an  equal  interval 
before  the  solstice.  I  find  that  the  depression  in  1796 
to  -^6,5  which  I  mentioned  in  the  note  to  Tab.  115, 
as  analogous  to  the  present,  occurred  in  the  night 
between  the  24th  and  25th  of  December*,  just  after 
the  winter  solstice :  it  was  preceded  by  a  heavy  snow 
on  the  23d,  and  a  clear  day  on  the  24th,  with  the  tem- 
perature at  23^  at  noon. 

Such  are  the  causes,  the  concurrence  of  which  ap* 
pears  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  extremes  c^ 
temperature  in  our  climate :  and  they  will  probably 
be  found  to  obtain,  more  or  less,  in  most  of  the  cases 
of  great  he&t  and  excessive  cold  recorded  in  our 
Registers,  The  history  of  the  means  by  which  the 
equilibrium  is  restored,  arid  the  temperature  made  to 
approximate  again  to  the  ordinary  state  of  the  season, 
}s  more  simple*  It  appears  to  be  effected,  in  both 
cUses^  by  an  irruption  on  land  of  the  more  temperate 
air  of  the  Atlantic.  In  effect,  a  SW  wind  was  no 
sooner  established,  than  the  heat  in  one  casc^  and  the 
frost  in  the  other,  gave  place  to  its  influence. 

» 

*  Extracts  from  a  Meteorological  Joum^  kept  ftt  EdmontoD,  Mid* 
dlesex.    By  Jobo  Adams,  1814.  * 
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By  admitting  this  reaction  of  the  Atlantic  atmos*- 
phere^  we  are  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  temperature,  in  one  case,  and  the  minimum  in 
the  other^  falling  two.  days  later  at  Paris  than  at 
JLondon ;  in  consequence  of  which>  on  a  given  day  of 
the  cold  season,  it  was  colder  by  several  degrees  at 
Paris  than  at  London,  and  on  another  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, warmer  at  London  than  at  Parts :  for  the  latter 
city,  lying  more  remote  from  the  Atlantic  than  London^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  mass  of  atmosphere  rest- 
ing on  a  continent,  and  more  difficult  to  displace  thaa 
our  hisular  air,  was  in  consequence  later  in  receiving 
the  change:  and  the  causes,  whether  of  elevatioi) 
or  depression  of  temperature^  continued  to  operate 
during  the  interval. 

To  conclude,  it  will  appear  on  examining  the  Table 
£  throughout,  that  our  warm  weather  in  winter  has 
almost  imiformly  come  from  the  SW,  the  S,  and  W : 
but  in  spring  and  summer  as  frequently  from  the  S 
and  E :  and  that  with  regard  to  the  cold  extremes,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  connected  with  a-NW 
wind,  which  in  some  instances  is  set  down  NW  a  N, 
(North-west  after  North).  The  reason  of  this  con- 
nexion may  be,  that  after  the  wind  has  been  for  some 
time  North  East  or  North,  it  has  shifted  to  the  NW 
jtist  before  the  change  to  the  Southward^  and  when 
(from  a  cause  before'  explained)  the  cold  by  con- 
tinuance arrives  at  its  greatest  intensity  for  the  time. 

Extremes  of  Day  and  Night. 

The  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  day 
and  nighty  or  between  the  higher  and  lower  extreme 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  subject  to.great  variation. 
Sometimes  from  the  effect  of  a  steady  wiud  with  cloudy 
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weather^  or  or^light  fros^ts  with  stiow^  the  temperature 
will  scarcely  vary  five  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours; 
at  others^  a  clear  night  succeeding  to  a  day  of  much 
sunshine,  or  the  sudden  going  oflf  of  severe  frost,  by 
a  change  of  wind,  shall  cause  a  variation  in  either 
direction,  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  degrees.  The 
reader  will  find  many  examples  of  these  changes,  in 
examining  the  periods  about  the  middle  of  winter 
and  beginning  of  summer.  To  give  a  few  instances: 
Tab.  88,  Deo.  4 — 9 ;  six  days  with  a  uniform  maxi- 
mum of  44^  and  the  nights  mostly  but  three  or  four 
degrees  colder :  Tab.  40  and  41,  many  days  in  Pirst 
month  very  uniform  :  Tab.  31,  three  tlays  at  92**,  96^ 
94^  and  the  nights  at  QS"",  60*»,  63^  respectively: 
Tab.  144  (in  the  present  volume)  several,  nights,  iu 
.the  fore  part  of  the  Sixth  months  in  which  the  ther- 
mometer was  lower,  from  35^  to  37^  than  in  the  day : 
Tab.  116,  Second  month,  9 — 10,  a  rise  from  — 5  to 
30^ :  Tab,  136  (in  this  volume)  Tenth  month,  29—30, 
a  rise  from  2V  to  57^ :  again.  Tab.  131,  Fiflji  month, 
15—17,  the  nights  at  SS%  the  days  at  65°  and  67^ 

Efitremee  of  Day  and  Night  in  London  and  in  the 

Country, 

,  But  it  is  by  mean  results  in  this,  as  in  several  pre- 
vious cases,  that  we  aiTive  at  the  clearest  view  of  the 
subject.  In  the  two  Tables,  p.  134  to  137,  I  have 
given  under  the  titles  Higher  mean,  and  Lower  mean, 
the  Monthly  averages  of  the  daily  maxima  and  minma 
of  the  Thermometer  for  twenty  years :  ten  of  them  in 
London,  and  the  following  ten  in  the  Country.  A 
mean  of  these  numbers  being  tfiken  for  each  month, 
on  each  set  separately,  the  following  results  are  af- 
forded. 
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The  hi^hef*  ineah^  or  heat  of  the  day,  taken  on  the 
observations  from  17^  to  1806^  in  London,  is  56**  17 : 
the  loiter  trieab^  or  cold  of  the  night,  on  the  same^ 
44^80. 

The  higher  mean  in  the  Country,  taken  on  the  ob* 
serrations  from  1807  to  1816^  is  56"*  51 ;  the  lower, 

4no. 

The  mean  rariation  of  temperature^  from  the  heat 
of  the  day  to  the  cold  of  the  night,  is  therefore 

In  London 11^  37 

In  the  Country 15°  40 

Greater  mean  variation  in  the  Country   4*  04. 

The  close  coincidence  in  the  fiverages  of  the  heat 
by  iajji  in  London  and  in  the  Country,  for  two  differ- 
ent decades  of  years,  is  certainly  remarkable.  I  am 
prevented  from  forming  an  accurate  comparison  on  the 
same  set  of  yeafs  in  either  case,  by  the  want  of  a  com* 
plefe  series  of  observations  with  Six's  Thermometer ; 
wifhotit  which  it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  parallel  of  the 
eMrtmes  6f  temperature. 

Now,  as  to  the  nights,  44.80  —  41.10  =  3.70: 
and  we  found  before  an  excess  for  London,  on  the 
mean  of  tioentyfour  hours,  of  1.47,  which  doubled  (as 
it  was  halved  by  taking  the  medium)  is  2.94.  This 
difierence  in  the  average  of  the  nocturnal  extreme, 
exceeding  the  difference  on  the  total  average  of  mean 
temperatures,  makes  it  probable  that  the  excess  of 
London,  however  acquired,  is  retained  in  such  a  way 
as  to  operate  chiefly  on  the  lower  observation,  entering 
but  in  a  small  proportion  into  the  maximum.  And,  in 
offset,  the  averages  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns  in 
the  Lower  mean  table,  shew  that  the  nights  in  London, 
are  at  all  times  so  much  warmer  than  in  the  country. 
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that  ^no  difference  of  seasons  in  ten  years  iid  able  to 
reduee  them  below  the  latter  in  the  average.  Where- 
aSj  in  the  Higher  mean,  from  the  cause  just  mentiojied^ 
the  monthly  average  of  London  is  sometimes  above, 
sometimes  below>  at  others  nearly  parallel  with  the 
country  one. 

Extremes  of  Day  and  Night  in  the  several  Months  of 

the  year. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  difference  between 
the  temperatures  of  day  and  night  should  increase^  in 
proportion  as  the  sun  acquires  more  power  by  eleva- 
tion.; or  that  it  should  be  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  The  following  Table,  drawn  from  the  two 
general  ones  to  which  I  have  just  now  referred,  will 
shew  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  proportions,  this 
difference  proceeds  through  the  seasons.  In  con- 
structing it,  I  have  preferred  the  long  average,  which 
includes  ten  years  in  London :  and  have  obviated  the 
effect  of  the  local  warmth  of  the  city,  by  deducting  its 
excess,  not  from  the  mean  of  twenty-four  hours,  but, 
(on  the  ground  of  the  preceding  examination)  from 
the  lower  mean  exclusively.  'Thus,  the  average  of  the 
lower  mean  on  ten  years  in  London  being  for  the  first 
month  35*44;  that  of  the  higher  mean  41*61 ;  and  the 
two  for  the  country,  respectively,  2933  and  38*96, 
the  calculation  for  this  month  runs  as  follows : 

35-44    —    2 04  (see  page  103)     =  3340 
33 40    +  29 33    =  6273  -f-  2  =  31365 
41-61    +  38-96    =  80-57  -^  2  =  40285 
40  285  —  31365=    8  920,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  mean  of  the  mbnth  on  SO 
years :  and  so  for  the  remaining  months. 
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Meanof^reateit 

heat 

Mean  of  createst  cold 

Mo. 

by  Day.   ' 

by  Night. 

Difierenci 

1  Jan. 

40-^5 

•  •  •  • 

31-365          • .  •  • 

8-920 

2  Feb. 

44-635 

33-700 

10-935 

3  Mar. 

48*085 

35-315 

12-770 

4  April 

55-375 

39-420 

15-955 

&  May 

64065 

46*540 

17-525 

6  June 

68*360 

49-750 

18-610 

7  July 

71-500 

53*840 

17-660 

8  Aug. 

71-235 

53-940 

17-295 

9  Sept. 

65-665 

48-675 

16-990 

10  Oct. 

57-060 

43-515 

13-545 

11  Not. 

47-225 

36-495 

10-730 

1%  Dec. 

42-660 

. 

33*900 

8-760 

A?engea 

1  56-345 

42-204 

14-141 

The  third  column  presents,  we  must  remember^  a 
series  of  differences  between  the  average  extreme 
temperatures  of  day  and  night,  divested  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  compensation,  of  the  disturbing  effects  of 
different  winds,  of  cloudy  or  clear  days,  of  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  rain  or  snow,  and  of  the  variable 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  find  accordingly  in  these  numbers  a  gradation 
which  agrees  pretty  well  with  that  of  the  Sun's  de- 
clination. The  greatest  difference  is  found  in  that 
month  in  which  the  Sun  is  highest,  and  longest  above 
tlie  horizon ;  the  least,  in  that  in  which  he  is  least 
elevated,  and  makes  the  shortest  stay  with  us.  But 
there,  are  other  circumstances,  not  so  obvious,  con- 
nected with  the  proportions  of  these  numbers,  which 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss.  It  may  suffice 
therefore  to  consider  them  for  the  present,  as  an  ap- 
proximation  to  a  series,  representing,  in  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  mean  quantity  of  heat, 
actually- produced  by  the  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  Sun's  rays,  in  each  month  of  the  year. 
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Diurnal  Mean :  varialum  of  the  daily  heat  thrtrngh  the 

Seasons. 

Perceiving,  very  soon  after  I  had  begun  to  inves- 
tigate the  Temperature^  the  necessity  of  a  fixed 
standard^  with  which  to  compare  the  very  consider- 
able vaKations  in  the  mean  heat  of  the  ^me  day,  in 
different  years,  I  determined  on  constructing  a  set  of 
Tables  applicable  to  this  purpose.  I  then  posses$ed 
Observations  on  the  Thermometer  in  th«  country  for 
ten  years :  and  as  it  was  certain  that  the  temperature 
of  the  year  did  not  reach  both  extremes  of  its  va- 
riation in  so  short  a  period,  it  appeared  needful  to 
take  into  the  average  the  ten  preceding  years  from 
the  Register  of  the  Royal  Soqiety.  The  method  em- 
ployed in  forming  these  tables  was,  to  set  down  the 
higlier  and  lower  observation  of  each  day,  under  the 
day,  through  the  month ;  then,  to  repeat  the  operation 
for  the  same  month  in  the  next  year ;  and  so  on  for 
%en  years.  The  average  of  the  sums  in  each  column 
then  gave  the  meftn  heat  of  the  day  for  ten  years, 
and  that  of  each  line  in  the  table,  the  higher  and 
lower  mean  alternately  for  the  month.  The  numlhly 
means  for  ten  years  being  then  deduced,  both  from 
the  final  column  and  from  the  line  of  averages  at 
bottom,  the  agreement  of  these,  within  certain  limits, 
w^as  considered  as  proving  sufficiently  the  correctness 
of  the  calculation.  A  similar  set  of  averages  being 
likewise  deduced  from  the  country  observations,  the 
medium  betwixt  the  two  was  taken  for  a  general 
standard  of  the  diurnal  and  monthly  temperature  of 
the  climate.     See  the  Tables,  p.  138  and  143.- 

The  circle  of  Temperature  for  the  year  being  thus 
obtained  in  figures,  I  became  curious  to  see  how  it 
would  appear  in  a  diagram^  and  what  relation  it 
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lYoulil  bear  to  a  circle^  placed  within  a  scale  of  the 
^me  ext^nt^  and  representing  the  sun's  pro^^s9  in 
declination  through  the  year.  This  inquiry^  not  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of  its  progress^ 
tenqinated  in  the  construction  of  the  scheme  of  tem- 
perature and  declination^  contained  in  the  two  copies 
pf  Plate  1,  facing  the  Title-page^  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe.  The  reader  will  first  avail  him* 
self  of  the  copy  least  coloured ;  as  we  have  to  do  al 
prespnt  only  with  the  lines  and  figures. 

The  diagram^  as  the  reader  will  hare  perceived  at 
once^  presents  a  circular  scale  far  the  year^  divided 
(except  where  the  termination  of  the  montlis  required 
a  difierencej  into  intervals  of  five  days.  Each  of  th^ 
lines  forming  these  divisions  forms  likewise  a  scale  of 
temperature ;  being  cut  at  equal  intervals  by  the  conr 
pentric  circles^  which  are  distant  from  each  other  five 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  highest  part  of  the  scal$ 
being  within,  or  towards  the  centre^  the  hweat,  tcith- 
out,  or  towards  the  circumference.  Just  without  the 
circle  representing  50^  is  another  formed  by  a  strong 
dotted  line :  this  is  placed  on  the  mean  of  the  climate ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  declination^  it  represents  also 
the  Equinoctial  or  Equator.  The  circle  representing 
the  sun's  delination  through  the  year^  would  be  readily 
found  by  its  being  so  greatly  eccentric :  it  is  however 
further  marked  by  the  word  Ecliptic,  and  by  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  w  ith  degrees  of  declination  marked  at 
intervals.  The  North  declination  is  made  to  proceed 
towards  the  inner  or  upper  part  of  the  scale  of  Tem-f 
perature^  the  South  towards  the  outer  part^  or  botUnn ; 
the  extreme  distance  from  the  Equinoctial  each  wayi 
(or  23 "^  28 ^)  being  equal  to  15°  of  the  Thermometer. 

Having  thus  far  explained  the  %ure^  I  must  now 
request  the  reader's  attention  t9  the  cirple  fonoed  by 
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a  flexuous  line^  which  traverses  the  scale  through  the 
year,  and  presents  the  same  eccentric  appearance  as 
the  circle  of  declination.  This  is  the  curve  of  the 
^aily  mean  Temperature,  prolonged  through  points 
marked  for  each  day  on  the  scale.  On  a  general  view, 
the  reader  will  perceive  that,  like  the  circle  of  decli- 
nation,' it  is  highest  in  Summer  and  lowest  in  Winter, 
and  that  it  crosses  the  mean  line  twice,  in  Spring  and 
again  in  Autumn :  but  not  at  the  same  time  with  the 
declination,  being  about  a  month  later.  .If  we  trace 
the  correspondence  of  the  two  circles,  we  shall  find 
this  difference  in  time  to  obtain  throughout  the  year. 

At  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  on  the  33d  of  September^ 
(to  omit  for  a  while  the  numerical  designations  of  the 
months,)  the  Sun  being  in  Libra,  we  have  the  diur- 
nal Mean  Temperature  at  55°,  or  six  degrees  above 
the  Mean  of  the  year ;  to  which  it  does  not  attain  in 
its  gradual  descent,  until  the  32 — 33  October,  when 
the  Sun,  advancing  in  South  declination,  has  nearly 
readied  the  first  degree  of  Scorpio. 

Proceeding  througji  the  next  two  signs  to  the  Win- 
ter Solstice,  the  declination,  keeping  in  advance  of 
the  Temperature,  arrives  at  its  South  extreme  on  the 
32d  of  December,  the  Sun  in  Capricorn:  but  the 
Temperature  does  not  reach  its  lowest  poipt  (at  34,45) 
until  the  13th  of  the  following  months  And  .as  the 
declination  varies  but  little  for  a  con$flderable  space 
about  the  Winter  Solstice,  so  we  have  here  a  sameness 
in  the  line  of  Temperature,  which  after  a  small  eleva- 
tion, almost  revisits  the  cold  extreme  on  the  85th 
January.  The  lowest  Temperature  of  the  year  may 
therefore  be  said  to  occur,  about  the  time  when  the 
Sun  enters  Aquarius.  During  this  time,  the  decli- 
nation having  proceeded  Northward  a  few  degrees, 
the  two  circles  coincide^  and  for  a  considerable  space. 
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the  variable  curve  of  the  Temperature  intersects^  at 
intervals^  the  regular  one  of  declination.     As  the  sea- 
son proceeds,  the  latter  takes  the  lead  in  rising,  the 
divergence  of  the  two  lines  increasing  up  to  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  21st  March,  the  Sun  in  Aries;  thirty  days 
after  which,  at  his  entrance  into  Taurus,  the  Tem- 
perature is  about  to  touch  the  mean  of  the  year?, which' 
it  crosses  on  the  24 — 26th  April.    The  ascending 
Temperature  now  follows  the  declination,  keeping 
the  same  distance  as  before,  to  the  Summer  solstice, 
(22d  June,  the  Sun  in  Cancer,)  but  the  Temperature 
at  this  time  is  at  58  "^  85,  or  six  degrees  short  of  its 
higher  extreme.     When  the  Sun,  having  passed  his 
greatest  elevation,  has  declined  a  little  towards  the. 
South,  the  two  circles  coincide  as  before,  and  with 
the  same  solstitial  character  (if  I  may  so  use  the  term,) 
in  the  curve  of  Temperature ;  which  continues  here 
for  a  longer  time  about  the  same  level ;  insomuch  that 
the  local  excess  of  London  causes  the  hottest  days  to 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  August ;  whereas  in  the 
country  they  are  the  12th  and  25th  of  July ;  which, 
with  greater  consistency  places  the  hottest  season, 
in  the  space  between  those  days,  or  about  the  Sun's 
entrance  into  Leo. 

From  this  time  the  declination  falls  in  the  scale, 
keeping  in  advance  of  the  temperature,  and  the  di- 
vergence of  the  two  from  each  other  increasing  (as 
before  in  Spring,)  down  to  the  Autumnal  Equinox : 
from  which  point,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  set  out  in 
the  comparison. 

Thus,  the  average  of  each  day  upon  the:  obser- 
vations of  twenty  years,  though  made  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  local  cause,  irregularly  raising  the 
Temperature  in  one  half  of  them,  has  furnished  a 
practical  proof  of  that  which  wa^  before  admitted  in 
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theory^  that  thi  dittrtial  Temperature,  abatino^  the  in- 
fluence of  temporary  causeift  of  tari^iion,  it  determined 
bjf  the  Sun's  altitude  at  noon  throughout  the  year. 

The  curve  of  the  Mean  Temperature,  we  may  ob- 
serve, scarcely  ever  rises  or  fall*  unifornlly  for  a  week 
together ;  but  is  continually  interrupted  by  deviations. 
Yet  the  general  effect  so  nearly  agrees  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Sun,  that,  were  the  circle  of  declinatioa 
shifted,  and  its  centre  made  to  coitieide  with  that  of 
the  curve  of  temperature,  the  latter  would  cross  the 
former  in  more  than  fifty  places,  besides  a  great  many 
16  which  they  would  be  in  contact.  Setting  aside  the 
efiect  of  the  local  excess  of  London,  these  deviations 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  dtflbrent  winds,  which 
prevail  at  the  same  season,  in  different  years,  prof- 
ducing  very  considerable  elevations  and  depressions  of 
temperature,  which  however  do  not  perfectly  balance 
eiKjh  other  in  the  average  of  twenty  years  choseb  for 
vtkf  tables.  I  suppose  that  a  very  long  average,  or 
one  taken  from  a  real  natural  period  of  years,  and  in 
which  local  influence  on  the  Tbermbmetei^  shotid  be 
avoided  or  allowed  for,  would  bring  out  a  curve  much 
more  nearly  resembling  the  circle  of  declination.  And 
it  is  now  proper  to  observe  that  the  latter  is  not  a  true 
circle.  For,  there  being  seven  days  more  on  the  Sum- 
mer than  on  the  Winter  side,  a  true  circle  would  Bot 
bave  intersected  the  Equator  at  the  Equinoxes,  while 
it  departed  to  an  equal  distance  from  it  at  eitiher  Sol* 
stice.  It  iis  therefore  somewhat  oblate,  or  partaking  of 
the  form  of  a  circle  of  larger  diameter,  in  the  Summer 
months :  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  true  theoretical  curve  of  the  diurnal  Mean  Tem- 
perature, will  in  the  end  be  found  to  have  Hkt  same 
disproportion  between  the  half  of  the  circle  above^ 
and  that  beloWj  the  Mean  Temperature  of  tbe  year. 
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Natural  commencement  and  duration  of  the  four 

Seasons. 

The  fact  of  the  mean  and  extreme  temperatures 
occurring  with  so  regular  a  relation  to  the  Equinoxes 
and  Solstices^  yet  at  so  considerable  a  distance  after 
them^  has  suggested  to  me  a  new  and  more  natural 
demarcation  of  the  limits  of  the  seasons  of  our  cli* 
mate :  which  I  have  now^  with  the  help  of  the  co- 
loured plate^  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

It  is  clear  that  in  these  latitudes  we  have  four  sea- 
sons^ distinguishable  by  the  rest  and  progress  of  na* 
lure  in  the  vegetable  world.  We  have  a  germinating 
leafing  ^nng,  a  flowering  Summer^  a  fruit-bearing 
Autumn,  a  dormant  naked  Winter.  Now^  the  differ- 
ence of  these  from  each  other  depending  chiefly  on 
the  temperature^  as  to  its  elevation  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  proceedings  in  those  parts  of  the  year 
in  which  they  severally  take  place^  if  we  can  divide 
the  yearly  circle  of  temperature  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
at  once  make  its  four  parts  symmetrical,  and  bring 
them  more  nearly  to  accord  in  time  with  the  natural 
appearances  abovementioned,  a  departure  from  the 
customary  divisions  of  the  "  Quarters''  of  the  year  in 
our  calendars,  will  by  the  natural  philosopher  at  least 
be  cheerfully  tolerated. 

Let  us  then  remove  the  beginning  of  the  seasons 
fifieeti  days  in  each  case  from  their  respective  present 
situations,  placing  them  at  that  distance  before  the 
Equinoxes  and  Solstices. 

Spring  will  then  begin  the  6th  of  the  Third  month, 

March,  at  the  temperature  of  39*  94*  (see  the  Table^ 

*  The  initial  and  terminal  temperature  of  the  season  is  ukeo,  in  every  case,  ac 
a  wttSum  between  the  day  on  which  the  one  season  ends,  and*  that  on  which  the 
other  begins :  thiu  39.67  -(-  ^•SS  -7-  ^  =:  39.915 :  and  so  of  the  resc 
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p.  142 — 143),  it  will  occupy  93  days^  and  will  end  on 
the  6th  of  the  ISxth  months  June,  at  58^  08— the  tem- 
perature having  risen  18^  14  degrees. 

SuMMSR  will  begin  on  the  7th  of  June,  ^nd  it  will 
last  93  days;  during  which  space  the  mean  temf^era* 
ture  will  have  risen  from  58''  08  to  64''  75,  or^'^BT; 
and  have  declined  again  6®  59 :  it  will  end  on  the  7th 
of  the  Ninth  month,  September. 

Autumn,  beginning  on  the  8th  of  Septanber,  at 
58^  16 4  will  have, 90  days:  during  which,  the  mean 
temperature  will  have  declined  18.35  degrees,  and  it 
will  close  on  the  6th  of  the  Twelfth  month.  Decern- 
*^,  at  39^  81. 

.  .  Winter,  comprehending  89  days  (or  in  leap  years 
90)  will  begin  December  the  7th.  During  this  season 
the  mean  diurnal  temperature  having  fidlen  5  "^  36  to 
34?  45,  will  have  risen  again  5  ^  49  or  to  39^  94,  on 
the  3th  of  the  Third  month,  March,  the  concluding 
day  of  the  season. 

To  make. the  symmetry  and  proportions  of  the  sea- 
sons, as  thus  distributed,  more  obvious  to  the  sense^ 
the  plate  has  been  coloured  thus : — the  space  between 
the  line  of  the  annual  mean  and  that  part  of  the  vari- 
able curve  of  daily  temperature  which  lies  above  \i  in 
the  scale,  is  made  red :  this  space  may  be  considei^ 
as  representing  the  heat  of  the  year.  The  space  be- 
twixt the  mean  line,  and  the  curve  of  the  daily  tem- 
perature lying  hehw  it,  is  coloured  Maie,  and  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  cold  of  the  year.  The 
remainder  of  the  ground  of  the  scale  being  filled  lip 
with  four  colours,  appropriate  to  the  seasons,  they  are 
thus  marked  out  from  each  other  like  the  countries  in 
a  map.  The  Summer  is  seen  at  once  to  contain  the 
lai^est  portion  of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  year ;  which 
after  increasing  to  the  middle  of  that  season,  decreafes 
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again  to  the  beginning  of  Autumn.  In  this  season^ 
the  heat  gradually  goes  out,  and  is  succeeded  in  the 
middle  by  sensible  cold,  which  becomes  considerable 
by  the  end.  Winter  exhibits,  as  large  a  proportion 
of  the  cold  as  summer  did  of  the  heat,  and  with  the 
like  increase  and  decrease.  In  Spring,  we  see  the 
cold  gradually  go  off,  to  be  replaced  in  the  middle 
of  the  season  by  warmth ;  their  respective  proportions 
being  like  those  which  obtain  in  Autumn,  while  their 
positions  are  reversed.  Lastly,  by  the  beginning  of 
summer  (with  which  we  set  out)  we  see  the  heat  in^ 
creased  to  a  degree  sufficient  again  to  constitute  that 
season. 

Cause  of  the  difference  between  the  Astronomical  and 
the  real  sum  of  heat ;  or  between  the  9un*s  declina- 
tion and  the  Temperature. 

It  remains  for  me  to  shew  why  the  Temperature, 
both  in  its  increase  and  decrease,  is  always  a  month 
behind  the  Sun. 

The  heat  existing  from  day  to  day  in  the  portion 
of  our  atmosphere  next  the  Earth,  is  at  no  time  the 
simple  product  of  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rayd 
on  that  portion.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments 
carefully  conducted,  and  continued  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  that  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  in  a 
calm  air,  wiU  raise  the  Thermometer  an  equal  num- 
ber of  degrees,  whether  the  time  be  the  summer  or 
the  winter  solstice,  whether  the  temperature-  be  at 
summer  heat  or  near  the  freezing  point.*  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  mass  oi  the  air  i$  similarly  af- 
fected, and  that  the  proportion  of  heat  which  it  derives 

*  See  a  copioiu  paper  on  the  subject  by  Flaagergnes.  Journal  4^ 
Phtfnquej  Optpbre,  1818. 
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ISi  Of  the  Temperature: 

from  the  direct  passage  cf  the  rays  is  alike  in  all  tea- 
sons.  The  accumulation  of  heat  near  the  surfitce  of 
the  Earth,  which  we  always  experience  from  contfaiued . 
sunshine^  is  evidently  4ue  to  the  stopping  of  the  rays 
kit  that  surface ;  to  their  multiplied  reflections  and  re- 
fractions^  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  as  it  were 
absorbed  and  fixed^  for  a  time^  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
incumbent  atmosphere.  By  this  process  the  Earth, 
when  in  a  cold  state  at  the  end  of  Winter^  btcames 
gradtiaUy  heated  to  a  certain  depth  as  the  warm  sea- 
son  advances.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Sun  de- 
clines, in  Autumn,  the  soil  thus  heated  acts  as  a  warm 
body  on  the  atmosphere,  and  gives  out  again  the  heat 
it  has  received. 

The  Thermometer  is  therefore  placed  betwixt  the 
Sun  and  a  reflector,  the  Earth  ;  and  the  heat  which  it 
indicates  is  at  all  times  the  product  of  the  compound 
action  of  the  two  bodies.  N  ow,  if  I  place  a  flat  skreen 
suddenly  before  a  clear  fire,  I  shall  not  need  a  Ther- 
mometer to  learn,  that  at  the  first  moment  the  skreeti 
reflects  no  heat  into  the  space  between  them  :  it  re- 
quires first  to  be  heated  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  rays 
which  first  fall  on  it  are  for  the  most  part  absorbed: 
but  as  soon  as  heated  it  reflects  copiously.  It  is  thus 
with  the  Earth's  surface:  it  is  a  skreen  behind  the 
Thermometer,  which  absorbs  heat  during  the  Spring, 
and  gives  it  out  again  in  Autumn. 

Were  it  not  for  this  effect  on  the  part  of  the  Earth, 
the  heat  indicated  by  the  Thermometer,  would  pro- 
bably on  a  long  average  (to  obviate  the  remainii^ 
irregularities,  caused  by  clouds,  rain, .  wind,  and  eva- 
poration) be  precisely  at  its  maximum  and  minimum 
at  the  Solstices,  and  at  the  mean  at  the  Eiquinoxes. 
For  the  power  of  the  Sun  is  proportionate  to  the 
quautity  of  parallel  rays  flailing  on  a  given  area  of  the 
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Earth's  sur&ce.  And  this  quantity  is  greatest  vhen 
they  are  vertical,  and  diminishes  as  they  become  more 
obtique ;  till  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  of  the 
rays^  it  is  null.  On  this  principle  depends  the  supe- 
riority in  heat,  of  qoon  over  morning  or  evening,  of 
our  summer  over  our  winter,,  and  of  the  tropical  over 
the  polar  regions.  As  the  Sun  advances  in  North  de^ 
clination,  therefore,  the  heat  vre  derive  from  him  in- 
creases, actually  in  proportion  to  his  altitude,  but  not 
sensibly ;  because  a  part  of  it  is  required  to  heat  the 
Earth,  and  is  lost  there  by  absorption.  As  he  declines 
Southward  iii  the  Autumn,  the  heat  we  receive  ac- 
tually grows  less  in  proportion^  but  not  sensibly ;  be- 
cause we  now  receive  back  a  certain  quantity  from 
the  warm  Earth.  And  it  would  appear  that,  were  the 
Earth's  surface  at  a  mean  temperature,  and  were  the 
Sun's  rays  suddenly  and  totally  intercepted  for  the 
time^  it  would  require  about  thirty  days  to  be  cooled 
down  7  degrees,  or  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature by  the  Sun  and  that  by  the  Thermometer^ 
and  about  the  same  time  to  be  hed.ted  to  the  former 
temperature,  on  their  return. 

To  make  this  effect  also  more  sensible,  I  have  co- 
loured, in  one  of  the  Plates,  the  spaces  between  the 
curves  of  declination  and  temperature,  blue  on  the 
side  of  the  year  towards  Spring,  and  red  on  that  to- 
wards Autumn :  the  one  to  represent  the  cold  produ- 
ced by  absorption  in  the  former  season,  the  other  the 
heat  derived  from  radiation  in  the  latter. 
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HIGHER  MEAN  IN  hOKDOV. 


Tear 

1.  Jan. 

2.  Feb. 

3.  Mar. 

4.  Apr. 

6.Ma7 

O.Jttoe 

1797 

40-00 

.42*40 

45-70 

54-00 

01-90 

05-93 

1798 

43-10 

44-78 

48-45 

59-10 

04-32 

72-80 

1799 

38-12 

42*60 

43-70 

49-00 

59-35 

05-00 

1800  . 

41*04 

39*28 

44-12 

50-30 

04*31 

04-83 

1801  ^ 

44-97 

43-90 

51-35 

55-40 

03-35 

08-90 

1802 

3fil09 

1 

44-07 

• 

49  01 

68  03 

00-54 

07*56 

1803 

37-45 

42-00 

49*87 

57-30 

59-35 

05*50 

1804 

47-84 

43  00 

48-09 

51-73 

00-77 

71*80 

1805 

'38-87 

44-82 

49*07 

54-50 

59-90 

05*20 

1800 

40-00 

47-53 

40-54 

51-10 

05-07 

70*90 

of  10  yean. 

I  41-01 

43-51 

• 

47*71 

• 

« 

54*73 

% 

02*55 

1 

07-90 

Year 

7.  July 

8.  Aug. 

9.  Sept. 

10.  Oct. 

11.  Not. 

12.  Dec. 

1797 

74*80 

70-03 

03*55 

53*01 

48-03 

46-32 

1798 

• 

71  04 

73-25 

05-20 

57-32 

45*40 

38*00 

1799 

69-00 

07-01 

02-70 

54-35 

48-20 

* 

36-32 

1 

1800 

74-42 

75;  19 

00-03 

55-25 

48-13 

43-00 

1801 

70-93 

73-38. 

60*63 

'57*74 

45-40 

41*06 

1802 

OO'PO 

70-35 

08*40 

58-67 

• 

45  00 

42*77 

1803 

74-67 

'72-64 

.63*48 

56-19 

47-70 

45-38 

1804 

09-71 

70*03 

68-50 

58-54 

48-80 

39-83 

1805 

69  09 

71-90 

68*56 

54-19 

45-50 

44*00 

1800 

70-70 

71-87 

66-03 

58-03 

5300 

51*05 

Avenge 
of  10  yean. 

J  71' 19 

72*23 

05-91 

56-38 

47-00 

42*77 

~i 

tlie 

Year  • . , . 

*6J7 

Cfike^  TeMpeMHwre, 
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HIAHBR  MEAN  IN  THE  COUMTRr. 


Year 

1.  Jan. 

2.  Feb. 

3.  Mar. 

4.  Apr. 

5.  May 

6.  June 

1807 

40-42 

45-71 

43-35 

55-80 

65-06 

69-33 

1808 

41-12 

41-55 

43-00 

50-50 

70-29 

68-43 

1800 

40-51 

50-71 

50-64 

50-20 

67-^1 

'68-20 

1810 

38-58 

44-64 

49-51 

57-13 

61-06 

71-96 

18.11 

37-45 

47-50 

54-70 

61-13 

70-54 

71-83 

1812 

41-54 

47-58 

46-93 

52-20 

62-87 

64-20 

1813 

39-10 

49-57 

51-67 

58*  10 

65-64 

69-53 

1814 

37-19 

39*  10 

43-74 

61-63 

6i-03 

64-93 

1815 

32-55 

50-64 

55:09 

58-30 

69-90 

72-40 

1816 

41-10 

40*69 

46-00 

1 

55-20 

60-90 

67-36 

of  fOjcftti. 

I  38-96 

45-76 

48.-46 

56  02 

65-48 

68-82 

Year 

7.  July 

8.  Aug. 

9.  Sept. 

10.  Oct 

11.  Not. 

12.  Dec. 

1807 

75- 19 

74-67 

62- 13 

60- OS 

42-83 

41-25 

1808 

77-87 

72-51 

64-06 

53-96 

50  00 

39- 3S 

1809 

69-87 

69-22 

64-23 

57- 12 

44-96 

45-42 

1810 

70-35 

7106 

68-03 

58-80 

49-63 

44-32 

1811 

09*80 

67-80 

68-00 

63-00 

.    51-50' 

44.48 

1812 

00-52 

64-38 

64-70 

56-93 

46-76 

39-22 

1813 

74-22 

72-06 

66-23 

55-96 

47-70 

42-19 

1814 

75-19 

71-87 

66- 10 

56-06 

46-20 

45-38 

1815 

71.48 

72- 16 

67-66 

5800 

44-76 

42-03 

1810 

07-61 

66-71 

63-10 

57-61 

44-13 

41-83 

Average 
of  iO  years. 

?  71-81 

70-24 

.65-42 

57-74 

46-85 

42-55 

1 

the 

Year  . .  • . 

.     56-51 
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LOWER  MEAN  IN  LONDON. 


Year. 

1.  Jan. 

2.  Feb. 

3.  Mar. 

4.  Apr. 

6.  May. 

6.  JoQe. 

1787 

34-64 

32-21 

3400 

40-76 

45-96 

49-20 

1708 

36-09 

35- 10 

37-48 

44-10 

48-70 

55-^ 

1799 

3^-06 

3J-82 

34-96 

39-06 

45-48 

50-43 

1800;. 

35-71 

32-71 

34-70 

45-63 

•  49-74 

51-13 

1801 

37- 13 

36-82 

40-80 

39-83 

• 

47-25 

52S0 

1802 

31-16 

37-00 

36-70 

43-33 

43-76 

51-60 

1803 

33*09 

34-57 

38-90 

43-53 

46-67 

62-60 

1804 

42 

13 

34*89 

38-38 

40-86 

62-41 

65-13 

1805 

33 

48 

36-53 

38-35 

41-40 

44-96 

60-20 

1800 

38- 

90 

39-35 

38-93 

40-30 

49-87 

64-20 

Averagfc  of 
10yca:». 

I  35 

44 

35-30 

37-32 
9.  Sept. 

41-88 

47-48 

62-25 

Year    1 

7.  J; 

aly. 

8.  Aug.' 

10.  Oct. 

11.  Not.  1 

12.  Dec. 

1797 

56 

16 

53-58 

50-36 

44-29 

38-76 

39-06 

1798 

56 

09 

58-00 

6^-53 

47-03 

87-83 

32-38 

1799 

55 

58 

53-38 

50-20 

45-00 

41-10 

32-2« 

18C0 

66 

•74 

57-64 

64- 13 

44-83 

40-00 

37-06 

1801 

55 

•09 

57-36 

55-60 

47-70 

38-46 

33*93 

189^ 

51 

'32 

68-77 

52-00 

46-29 

39-10 

35-83 

1803 

57 

90 

56-51 

46-86 

45-96 

39-70 

40-19 

1804 

55 

90 

56-35 

55-00 

48-38 

43-06 

34-45 

1805 

55 

•09 

58-03 

54-86 

45-00 

37-96 

37-51 

1 

1806 

57 

•13 

57-16 

52-96 

48-36 

45-20 

44-80 

Average  of 
10  jt^n. 

I  55 

70 

56-67 

5i*45 

46-28 

40-11 

36-76 

•             ♦ 

the 

Year  . .  • . 

44'8Ul 

Of  the  Temperature. 
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LOWER  MEAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Year    | 

1.  Jan. 
27-87 

2.  Feb. 

3.  Mar. 

4.  Apr. 

5.  May 

6.  Juoe 

1807 

31-03 

1 

28-93 

36-20 

48*51 

48-50 

1808 

• 

30-87 

30-27 

31-38 

35-60 

49-54 

49-73 

1809 

32-32 

39-14 

36*64 

36-23 

46-51 

49-30 

1810 

31-54 

34-21 

36-87 

39-06 

40-90 

48-46 

1811     j 

27-83 

36-67 

37-29 

42-26 

51-67 

51-33 

1812 

32-22 

37- 17 

34-58 

35-50 

46-64 

47-36 

1813     J 

30-32 

37-78 

36-25 

38-63 

47-80 

47-76 

1814 

28-35 

• 

27-25 

31-90 

4006 

40*  09 

47-06 

1815 

20-87 

38-32 

39-35 

38-83 

47*54 

47-83 

1816 

31-10 

26-10 

32-48 

35-23 

41*71 

47-73 

10  years.  * 

I  29-33 

33-79 

34-57 

37-76 

46*09 

48*50 

Year    1 

7.  July 

8.  Aug. 

9.  Sepl. 

10.  Oct. 

11.  Nov. 

1.2.  Dec. 

1807 

54-25 

55*90 

44  03 

46-09 

32*26 

31-54 

1808 

56-51 

54-51 

48-76 

40*58 

38*26 

30*58 

1809 

« 

52-41 

53-77 

50-70 

43-83 

34*30 

35-41 

1810 

52-16 

52-19 

50-10 

43-22 

39*06 

35-38 

1811 

53-87 

50-87 

47-66 

49  09 

39*30 

33  03 

1812 

51-06 

51-29 

46-20 

41-90 

36-30 

31-80 

1813 

52-78 

50-61 

49-16 

41-38 

• 

34*96 

34*67 

1814 

54-32 

.    52-48 

45-26 

37*67 

33*50 

35-03 

1815 

50-70 

51-8? 

43-10 

41*41 

31-93 

30*48 

1816 

51-87 

51-29 

45-33 

42-29 

30-40 

29-96 

10  jean. 

1  52-99 

52-47 

47*03 

■ 

42*74 

35-03 

32-79 

' 

% 

the 

Year  . . . . 

.     41-10 
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MEAN  TEMPERATURE  of  every  dfty  » like  Year 


• 

First  Mo. 
Jan. 

Sec.  Mo. 
Feb. 

ThirdMo. 
Mar. 

Foor.Mo. 
April 

Fifth  M». 
May 

Sixtb  Mo. 
June 

1 

5715 

59-65 

4205 

44-55 

61-00 

5600 

2 

37-90 

40-45 

45-75 

45-50 

Si-iS 

56-70 

3 

57-70    1    40-85 

43-50 

4540 

51-50 

59-05 

4 

58-20        58-17 

42-20 

46-85 

52-55 

59-55 

5 

39*50    1    58-05 

40-37 

46-80 

53-40 

59-45 

6 

58-20 

56-70 

4000 

46-87 

55^0 

59-30 

7 

3700 

35-40 

58-87 

47-95 

55*50 

59-96 

8 
0 

37-20 

5530 

59-50 

48-80 

54-90 

59-90 

56-30 

39  00        39-15 

48-05 

54-40 

61-15 

10 

35-55 

3900 

59-70 

48-75 

53*50 

61-15 

11 

54-85 

37-65 

40-70 

47-40 

53-47 

58-70 

12 

54-00 

35-75 

41-20 

46-12 

52*90 

58-26 

15 

56*25 

36-65 

40-50 

45-90 

51-6e 

59*70 

14 

39-50 

35-90 

42-75 

47-27 

51-05 

60-55 

15 

3900 

38-50 

42-97 

49-52 

52*20 

59-60 

10 

58-10 

37-55 

41-72 

49-75 

55-45 

60-50 

17 

59  00 

58-00 

42-60 

49-80 

54-55 

61*10 

18 

40-2O 

58-25 

42-75 

50*15 

55-00 

61*95 

19 

41-70 

58-05 

41-05    1    50-50 

55*50 

60-5t 

20 
21 

43-10 

40-00 

41-27    1    50-05 

55-70 

61-80 

43-60 

45-45 

41-62    1    50-55 

56*40 

59*52 

22 

4200 

44-92 

41-87    1    49*15 

57-45 

59-35 

25 

40-45 

44-30 

45-65    1    47-50 

56*70 

58*50 

24 
25 

26 

40-00 

43-80 

45-65    1    48-85 

56-80 

60- 9b 

37-80 

42-57 

46-40    1    50  00 

58-80 

62*00 

56-75 

41-95 

46-15 

49-40 

60-25 

61*10 

27 

59-60 

42-82 

46-75 

50-05 

59*40 

61-20 

28 

58-05 

40*90 

45-40 

49-52 

59-20 

62*25 

29 

58-42 

45-50 

48-65 

58-90 

62*10 

50 

57-95 

45-20 

50-00 

56-95 

62*20 

51 

59-80 

45-85 

55*50 

Of  the  Temperature. 
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m  Londoiij  on  an  average  of  10  Years :  17^7— -16Q6. 


Ser.  Mo. 
Jalj 

Eight  Mo. 
Aug. 

Nia«  Mo. 
Sept. 

Ten.  Mo. 
Oct. 

EleT.  JMo. 
Nov. 

Twel.Mo. 
Dec. 

I 

8l'0O 

67-40 

61-05 

54*10 

48*85 

49- 3p 

9 

03*40 

65-80 

61-95 

65*00 

48*80 

41-35 

3 

63-45 
64-55 

66-50 

69-35 

56*40 

45-75 

40*30 

4 

65-30 

69*35 

5400 

44*65 

38  85 

5 

63-00 

64*85 

61-85 

53-65 

43*35 

49  00 

6 

69-15 

65-00 

61-05 

54  30 

44  00 

49  80 

7 

69-55 

64-55 

61-35 

5305 

44*55 

30-05 

8 

64-15 

65*05. 

60-10 

54*70 

46*30 

40-30 

0 

64-35 

65*60 

60*00 

5400 

45-15 

30*0,S   ! 

10 

63-45 

65*67 

50-60 

59*20 

44-80 

30  35- 

11 

63*55 

65-60 

50*65 

59*45 

46*10 

30*35 

18 

63*05 

66-35 

58-95 

50*55 

44*60 

38  86 

1^  J 

69-35 

64-10 

68-00 

60  90 

44*60 

38  60 

14 

69-60 

64-30 

60-35 

61*05 

46-85 

38  40  1 

15 

61-00 

65-00 

61-30 

51-55 

45-70 

30*90 

1« 

69-85 

64-35 

60-69 

60*75 

44  80 

40  40   1 

17 

63-70 

66-06 

61-90 

6000 

43-05 

30*06   1 

18 

■    ■  1 

63  05 

65-45 

61-10 

69*06 

49*40 

30-15  1 

10 

63-80 

65-00 

60-70 

61-10 

41*06 

30-36   i 

w 

63-00 

63-80 

60-90 

60-00 

4140 

40*65 

91 

69-75 

69-55 

68-90 

6006 

41-66 

40*76 

29 

69*85 

69-35 

56-80 

400O 

41-50 

41*35   ^ 

93 

64-45 

69-05 

67-96 

48-46 

41-60 

40  95  1 

94 

63-60 

63-06 

66-60 

48*80 

40-00 

30  00   ' 

95 

69*70 

69-05 

54*75 

48*60 

41-00 

38*70   . 

90 

64-95 

61-00 

66-65 

60  30 

49*05 

30-16 

97 

64-05 

69-10 

57*16 

48-45 

41*00 

38*46   : 

98 

63-50 

64-95 

64-75 

47*50 

49*35 

35*50  j 

90 

6305 

65-10 

56*85 

47-10 

4900 

38-00  1 

30 

65*35 

64-15 

55-15 

48*60 

49  00 

40  90 

31 

66*05 

69-65 

40*15 

37-75 

s2 
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MEAN  TEMPERATURE  of  every  day  in  the  Year  in 


First  Mo. 
Jan. 

Sec   Mo.  Third  Vio. 
Feb.          Mar. 

Four.  Mo.' 

April 

Fifth  Mo. 
Maj 

^'ixth  Moi 
Jane 

68- 10 
59-00 

1 

3600  ! 
33-95 
"   33-50 

39-75 
40-30 
39-80 
38-50 

42-50 

44-00 
43-25 

54-50 
62-85 
54-05 

2 

41-85 

3 

40-70 
4200 

42-35 

57-25 
58-90 
6600 

4 

34-65 

42.80 
44-55 

53  00 

5 

35-65 

40-35 

39-00 

53-06 

6 

36  05 

42-25 

40-45 

46-80 

54-05 

5660 

7 

34-70 

39-35 

40-20 

46-25 

54-10 

67-45 

8 

34- 90- 

39-25 

40-80 

44-65 

55-25 

69-16 

0 

35-95 

39-10 

40-15 

46-30 

64-00 

57- 15 

10 

36-60 

40-85 

38-10 

47-90 

54-25 

67-60 

11 

36-40 

42-35 

40-50 

45-80 

56-00 

58-80 

12 

34-90 

41-00 

40-^5 

47-40 

55-66 

68-65 

13 

34-30 

89-55 

40-45 

47-25 

66-65 

69-80 

14 

33-10 

38-95 

39  05 

47-60 

66-90 

69-00 

15 

31   10 

40-15 

38-65 

46-80 

66-60 

67-50, 

16 

33-20 

40-25 

39-30 

46-15 

67-15 

57-r6! 

17 

32-05 

37-65 

39*95 

44-20 

68-75 

68-00 

18 

32-05- 

37-60 

40-75 

44-30 

55-66 

6900; 

19 
20 

32-35 

38-70 

41-45 

46-55 

64-66 

69-001 
69.15 

30-75 

38-35 

44-35 

4816 

66   16 

21 

31-10 

39-95 

45-25 
43-70 

47-00 

64-25 

69-66 

22 
23 

30-70 

40-30 

48-20 

62-30 

68-35, 

32-70 

38-85 

42-65 

49-05 

64-46 

68-75  i 

24 

33-20 

40-65 

40-90 

49-10 

66  05 

58 -^ 

25 

32-40 

39-95 

39-30 

49-15 

68-25 

61-10 

26 

35-65 

39-50 

41-75 

49-30 

68-45 
67-60 
68-60 

69-20 

27 

36-05 

39-95 

43-90 

50-35 

59-95 

28 

35-30 

39-97 

4600 

50-90 

69-45 

20 

34-85 

44-95 

49-40 

67-85 

6130 

30 

35-75 

44-15 

51-15 

68-50 

60-00 { 

31 

38-90 

44-60 

60-45 

- 
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the  Country,  ou  an  average  of  10  Years :  1807 — 1816. 


Ser.  Mo. 
Jaly 

Eight.  Mo  Nin.Mo. 
Aug.          Sept. 

Ten.  Mo. 
Oct. 

Elev,  Mo. 
Nov. 

Twel.Mo. 
Dec. 

1 

60-25 

62-15 

59-05 

51-60 
51-60 

47- 
45- 
'43- 

15 
95 
05 

39- 

VO 

2 

60-85 
57-15 

64-10 

59-55 

39  • 

00 

3 

62-00 
62- 15 

59-80 
57.50 

53-60 
54-95 

40- 

95 

4 

56-80 

41- 

90 

40- 

95 

5 

59-65 

62-10 

58-85 

56-60 
54-80 

41- 

30 

39- 

40 

6 

61-35 

61-75 

56-40 

41- 

90 

39- 

40 

7 

61-45 

61-85 

55-55 

53-60 

41- 

30 

37- 

70 

8 

6200 

60-90 

55-65 

52-90 

42- 

25 

36 

15 

9 

63-40 

59-30 

57-10 

51-25 

44. 

30 
65 
70 
10 

To 

35 

75 

10 

62-25, 

61-70 

56-55 

51-90 

42- 
42' 
43 
41 

36 

45 

11 

64-60 
65-00 

61   10 

57-16 

51-20 
49-65 

37 

05 

12 

62-35 

54-60 

39 

38 

■25, 
•55 

13 

64-75 
64-00 

61-45 

54-90 

51-05 
50-65 

14 

62-25 

56-05 

40 

■65 
^50 

38 

38 

^  36 

•00 
•15 
•95 

15 

63-30 

62-25 

57-35 

49-90 

41 

16 

61-90 

60-95 

57-45 

50-15 

41 
41 

•20 
•00 

17 

62-65 

61-10 

56-70 

51-20 

39 

•05 
•55 

18 

62-00 

62-90 

56-85 

50-60 

39 

-25 

39 

19 

63-95 
~62~'6d~ 

60-45 

55-05 

51-10 

38 

•55 
•85 

37 
35 

45 
70 

20 

60-05 

56-^0 

51-55 

40 

21 

61-00 
62-00 

60-75 

57-85 
58-60 

50-30 

39 
37 
38 
38 
40 

00 
•80 
•55 
•70 
'65 

33 

•60 

62-65 
62-90 

50  05 
47-55 

35 
37 
36 
36 
37" 

40 

•20 

•75 

•45^ 

65 

«3 

64-05 

54-80 

24 

63-80 

60-55 

55-20 

48-15 

25 

65-70 

63-10 

~"62-"95 

61-90 

53-80 

47-15 

26 

60-35 

55-60 
53-85 

46-20 

40 
38 

•10 
•10' 

27 

60-60 

46-55 

35' 

36 

37' 

05 

•70 

80 

28 

63-20 
63-65 
61-80 

58-85 

52-00 

45-10 

36 

•95 
•80 

29 

57-80 

53-70 

44-95 

37 

SO 
31 

61-75 

53-20 

45-85 

38-90 

37' 

20 

61-15 

CO-80 

46- 10 

37-25  1 
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MEAN  TEaVIPERATURE  of  eT«ry  day  jn  the  Year  tar 


1 

Flrt t  Mo. 
Jan. 

• 
Sec.  Mo. 

Feb. 

XhtrdMo. 
Mar. 

Foiir.Mo. 
April 

Fifth  Mo. 
May 

Sixth  Mo. 
Jme 

36 

57 

39-70 

42 

•27 

44 

17 

52 

75 

57' 

05 

2 

35 

92 

40-37 

42 

•80 

44 

37 

52* 

55 

57 

85 

3 

35 

^0 

40-32 

42 

10 

43 

87 

52- 

67 

58 

15 

4 

36 

42 

38-34 

42 

10 

44 

82 

52' 

77 

59 

22 

6 

37 

47 

39-20 

39 

69 

45 

67 

53 

22 

57' 

72 

6 

37 

12 

39-47 

40 

22 

46 

84 

54 

67 

57' 

45 

7 

35 

85 

37-37 

39 

54 

47 

10 

54 

70 

58 

70 

8 

36 

05 

37-27 

40 

05 

46 

72 

55 

07 

59' 

52 

9 

36 

12 

39  05 

39 

65 

47 

17 

54 

20 

59 

15 

10 

36 

07 

39-92 

38 

90 

48 

32 

53 

87 

59 

rr 

11 

35 

62 

40-00 

40 

60 

46 

60 

54 

74 

58 

75 

1% 

34 

45 

38-37 

40 

72 

1 

46 

76 

54 

22 

58 

40 

IS 

35 

27 

38-10 

40 

47 

46 

57 

54 

12 

59 

75 

14 

36 

20 

37-42 

40 

90 

47 

44 

53 

47 

59 

67 

15 

35 

05 

39-22 

40 

81 

48 

16 

&♦ 

35 

58 

55 

16 

35 

65 

38-90 

40 

51 

47 

95 

55 

30 

59 

•12 

17 

35 

52 

37-82 

41 

27 

47 

XX) 

56 

65 

59 

55 

18  1     36- 

12 

37-92 

41 

75 

47 

22 

65' 

32 

60 

17 

19 

37 

02 

38-37 

41 

25 

48 

52 

55- 

07 

59 

77 

90 
21 

36 

92 

39-17 

42 

81 

49 

10 

55- 

42 

60 

47 

37 

35 

41-70 

43 

44 

48- 

77 

55- 

32 

.59' 

49 

29 

36 

35 

42-61 

42 

79 

48- 

67 

54 

87 

58 

85 

23 

36 

57 

41-57 

43 

15 

48- 

27 

55' 

57 

58 

62 

24 

36 

60 

42.22 

43 

27 

48 

97 

56 

42 

59 

57 

25 

35 

10 

41-16 

42' 

85 

49' 

57 

58' 

52 

61 

55 

26 

36 

20 

40-72 

43 

95 

49 

35 

59 

35 

60 

15 

27 

37 

82 

41-39 

45 

32 

50 

20 

58 

50 

60 

57 

28 

36 

67 

40-44  1     45 

•70 

50 

21 

58 

90 

60 

85 

29 

36 

64 

1    45 

12 

49 

02 

58 

37 

61 

•70 

30 

36 

85 

44 

•67 

50 

57 

bi 

•72 

61 

•40 

31 

39 

•35 

44 

•22 

57 

•97 

1 
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London  and  its  environs,  on  an  aventge  of  20  Years : 

[1797—1816. 


» 

Sot*  AlOa 
Jolj 

EigluMo. 

Aug 

Nin.  Mo 
Sept 

Ten.  Mo. 
Oct. 

Eler.  Mo. 
Not. 

TweKMo. 
Dec. 

I 

61-07 

64' 

77 

60-05 

53 

85 

48 

00 

41-10 

9 

63' 19 

64- 

95 

60-40 

53 

76 

47 

37 

40-17 

3 

60-30 

64' 

35 

6107 

55 

00 

44 

40 

40-63 

4 

60-67 

63 

73 

59-93 

54 

93 

43 

37 

39-90 

5 

61-33 

63 

47 

60-35 

55 

13 

43 

•33 

40-70 

6 

61-75 

63 

37 

59-17 

54 

55 

43 

•40 

41   10 

7 

63-00 

63' 

30 

58  45 

53 

77 

43 

•93 

38-83 

8 

6307 

63- 

97 

57-87 

53 

80 

44 

•37 

38-33 

9 

63-87 

63 

45 

58-55 

53 

63 

44 

•73 

37-85 

10 

63-85 

63 

69 

58-07 

53 

05 

43 

•73 

37-90 

11 

6407 

63 

35 

58-40 

51 

83 

44 

•40 

38-30 

13 

64-03 

64 

35 

56-43 

50 

10 

43 

-85 

39-05 

13 

63-55 

63 

77 

56-90 

50 

63 

43 

-85 

38-57 

14 

63-30 

63 

37 

58  30 

50' 

85 

43 

35 

38-30 

15 

63-60 

63 

63 

59-33 

50 

73 

43 

•60 

38-67 

16 

63-37 

63 

-65 

5904 

50 

45 

43 

•00 

38-67 

17 

63-17 

63 

53 

58-95 

50 

•60 

43 

•03 

39-50 

18 

63-53 

64 

17 

58-97 

51 

33 

40 

83 

39-35 

19 

63-87 

63 

73 

57-87 

51 

10 

40 

35 

38-40 

ito 

63-35 

61 

93 

58-45 

50 

•77 

41 

13 

38- 17 

31 

61-87 

61 

65 

58-03 

50 

•63 

40 

37 

37-17 

tt 

63-43 

63 

50 
93 

57-70 

49 

97 

39 

65 

38.37 

33 

64-35 

63 

56-03 

48 

00 

40 

03 

38-73 

34 

63-70 

61 

80 

55-40 

48 

47 

39 

80 

37-87 

35 

64-30 

61 

97 

54-37 

47' 

87 

41' 

37 

37-57 

36 

63-67 

60 

67 

55-57 

48' 

35 

41 

53 

38-40 

37 

63-50 

61 

•35 

55-50 

47 

50 

40' 

00 

36-75 

38 

63-35 

61 

55 

53-37 

46 

30 

39 

65 

36-10 

39 

63-80 

61 

•45 

55-37 

46 

03 

39- 

90 

38-35 

30 

63-57 

1     C^ 

95 

54-17 

47- 

17 

40' 

45 

38-70 

31 

63-60 

1     fll 

•73 

47 

63 

1 

37-50 
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Examples  of  opposite  variations  of  the  Mean  Tempe^ 

rature  in  different  period.. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  Temperature^  it  will 
be  proper  to  exhibit  specimens  of  the  tendency  of  the 
average  diurnal  Temperature  to  vary,  at  different  pe* 
riods,  in  opposite  directions. 

The  upper  curve  in  fig.  7  (the  full  line)  is  the  diurnal 
mean  carried  through  the  First  month,  on  the  average 
from  1797  to  1806 :  the  corresponding  Temperature, 
on  the  average  from  1807  to  1816,  is  represented  by 
the  lower  curve.  The  diurnal  mean  on  each  of  the 
above  averages  for  the  Seventh  month,  is  shown  by 
the  two  curves  in  fig.  8.  See  the  same  in  the  Tables, 
p.  138 — 141.  From  the  contrast  in  direction  which 
prevails  through  the  o^reatest  part  of  these  two  figures^ 
it  appears,  that  the  Mean  Temperature  is  subject  to 
these  peculiar  variations,  both  in  the  hottest  and  cold- 
est months  of  the  year.  I  shall  revert  hereafter  to  the 
figures,  and  treat  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  opposi* 
tion.  In  the  mean  time  the  dotted  curves  may  serve 
to  explain  a  discrepancy,  betwixt  my  own  diurnal  mean 
observations  and  those  of  the  Royal  Society,  which, 
not  being  obvious  in  the  Tables  of  the  latter,  was  not 
detected  till  comparison  had  been  fully  made  of  the 
respective  results*  >     .    . 

In  the  Register  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  minimum 
by  Six's  Thermometer  is  that  of  the  nocturnal  depres- 
sion following  the  maximum  of  the  day  indicated  :  in 
my  own  it  is  that  of  the  depression  preceding  it  In 
averages  relating  to  the  month,  or  any  longer  period, 
this  difference  induces  no  error  in  the  comparison: 
but  when,  as  in  the  present  curves,  the  mean  of  each 
day  is  to  be  exhibited,  there  results  a  discrepancy,  of 
wHich  it  was  not  proper  to  leave  the  reader  ignorant. 
In  the  dotted  curves,  therefore,  is  shown  the  mean 
Temperature  by  the  Register  of  the  Royal  Society,  as 
it  would  have  appeared,  had  it  been  calculatea  for 
each  day,  accordmg  to  my  own  method.  The  change 
of  the  one  curve  for  the  other,  it  will  be  perceived^  la 
no  way  affects  the  contrast  I  have  been  insisting  on. 
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OP  THE  PRESSURE. 

Next  to  the  Temperature,  the  variable  Pressure 
of  the  Atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  Barometer, 
claims  th^  attention  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  philosophical  instruments.      Indeed,  the 
elegance  of  its  construction,  the  facility  of  observing 
its  changes,  peiiiaps  also  something  mysterious  and 
imperfectly  understood  in  its  indications,  have  made 
this  instrument  but  too  successful  a  rival  to  the  Ther- 
mometer :   and   we   are  probably   deprived   by   this 
preference  on  the  part  of  observers,  of  many  useful 
results,  which  the  latter,  skilfuDy  used  might,  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  have   furnished   to   science.      The 
Barometer,  when   we  contemplate  it  as  a  counter- 
poise tx>  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  is  certainly  a 
curious   instrument :    its    movements,    unlike    tliose 
of  the  Thermometer,  which  relate  only  to  sijrround- 
ii»g  space,  bring  us  intelligence  from  the  very  surface 
of  the  aerial  ocean,   many  miles  above  our  heads. 
Here,  probably,  exist  elevations  and  depressions  of 
prodigious  extent ;  and  as  the  representative  in  mi* 
nature  of  tliose  tides  in  a  sea  without  shores,  its  vari- 
ations deserve,  in  point  of  theory,  greater  attention 
than  has  been  hitherto  bestowed  on  them :  for  the 
Barometer  has  been  more  observed  than  studied,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  it»  changes 
{NTOceed  is  as  yet  little  better  than  empirical.     Hence 
firequent  disupppintment  to   those   who  trust   to  it 
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as  a  weather'- glass — unless  indeed  it  be  assisted  by 
attention  to  natural  prog^nostics^  and  to  the  humbler, 
but  not  less  certain  indications  of  the  Thermometer 
and  the  Vane.  But  our  present  business  is,  not  so 
much  with  the  theory  of  its  movements,  as  with  thdr 
General  results ;  in  which  we  shall  find  matter  suffi* 
cicntly  interesting,  and  allied  to  the  previous  facts  of 
this  inquiry.  * 


Mean  of  the  Barometer  for  London. 

The  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  as  deduced  from 
124  Lunar  periods  in  this  work,  beginning  Dec.  10, 
1806,  and  ending  Dec.  11,  1816,  including  a  space  of 
ten years^  is 29.8S3  in. 

The  mean  height  for  the  ten  years  by  the 
Calendar,  from  1807  to  1816  inclusive,  as 
deduced  from  the  yearly  results  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  is •  •  •  29.849 

and  for  the  ten  years  preceding 89.883 

Average  at  London  on  20  years  ending 
With  1816 29.8655 

The  Barometer  employed  at  Somerset-house  is  uni- 
formly stated,  during  this  period,  as  situated  81  feet 
above  the  level  of  low  water  spring  tides  in  the 
Thames.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  with  equal  pre- 
cision the  different  heights  (for  the  most  part  inferior 
to  this)  at  which  the  observations  contained  in  my 
Tables  vrere  made :  nor  is  it  of  importance,  as  I  do 
not  propose  in  this  instance  to  incorporate  the  results 
of  tha't  register  with  my  own,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
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ing  more  extensive  general  inferences.  The  mean  of 
S9.823  inches  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the 
standard^  to  which  I  refer  my  own  observations^  for 
the  ten  yesa*s  which  are  now  to  be  more  particularly 
examined. 

Yearly  Range  and  Extremes  of  the  Barometer  for 

Ten  YearH 

The  General  Table  C  exhibits  the  greatest  and  least 
elevations  of  the  Barometer  in  each  months  for  the  ten 
years  from  1807  to  1816,  together  with  the  attendant 
winds.  To  the  maximum  heights  of  each  year  I  have 
annexed  the  mark  *,  and  to  the  minimum  f .  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  whole  of  the  yearly  max- 
ima  stand  connected  with  Northerly  winds,  and  the 
whole  of  the  yearly  minima  with  Southerly.  Indeed, 
this  rule  holds  generally  throughout  the  Table,  as 
to .  the  monthly  extremes  also ;  and  I  need  scarcely 
refer  in  this  place  to  the  &ct,  so  long  known  and 
proved,  that  Northerly  winds  raise  the  Barometer, 
while  Southerly  ones  depress  it. 

Of  the  yearly  maxima,  the  greater  number  occur 
ivithin  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  rest 
about  the  end  of  it.  The  yearly  minima,  with  a  single 
exceptioUj  fall  within  the  last  three  months.  Thu<^ 
there  are  six  months,  of  Spring  and  Summer,  in  which, 
Mrith  a  single  exception  in  ten  years,  the  Barometer 
visits  neither  extreme  of  its  yearly  variation :  while 
the  higher  annual  e;itreme  is  chiefly^  the  product  of 
l¥inter,  and  the  lower  one  of  Autumn. 

The  following  Table  drawn  from  the  results  of 
Table  C  will. serve  for  more  easy  reference. 
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Mean  of 

Mean  of 

Medium  of 

Highest 

Lowest 

Am 

Year. 

12  greatest 

12  greatest 

elevations 

■b&ervation 

ohserration 

Range  for 

eicvatiuns. 

depressions. 

&  depress. 

in  the  ye^T 

in  the  year 

the  jear. 

1807 

30-310 

29  167 

29  738 

30  60 

28-68 

1-92  in. 

1808 

30-338 

29  263 

29  800 

30-71 

28-72 

1-99  in. 

1809 

30-295 

290S8 

29691 

.    30-49 

28-25 

2-24  in. 

1810 

30-323 

29-327 

29-825 

30  51 

28-50 

2-01  in. 

1811 

30-302 

29-195 

29748 

3061 

28  65 

1-96  in. 

1812 

30-266 

29-279 

29-772 

30-51 

28-53 

1-98  in. 

1813 

30-314 

29-214 

29  764 

30  50 

28-64 

1-86  in. 

1814 

30-266 

29-190 

29  728 

30-42 

28-22 

2-20  in. 

1815 

30-309 

29136 

29-722 

30  58 

2885 

1-73  in. 

1816 
Averages 

30-327 

29023 

29675 

30-62 

28-53 

2  09 in. 

30-305 

29-188 

29-746 

30-555 

28557 

1  996  in. 

The  average  of  the  third  column^  or  the  medium 
between  the  average  elevations  and  depressions^  is 
iiear  eight  hundredths  of  an  inch  below  the  mean 
height  Jot  the  climate  (or  39.883  in.),  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  the  depressions  occupy  a  smaller  space 
of  time  than  the  elevations ;  in  consequence,  a  less 
)>roportion  of  them  comes  into  an  average  founded  oa 
daily  results. 

The  average  annual  range  for  10  years  is  very 
nearly  3  inches;  the  range  varies  in  different  years 
about  \  an  inch. 

'    The  greatest  elevatidn  in  10  years  appears  to  have 
been  30.71  inches.    This  took  place  on  the  344h  of 
Second  month,  Feb.  1808 :  it  was  introduced  by  NB 
breezes,  with  hoar  frosts  at  nighty  and  a  temperature 
of  39""  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     But  this  is  not  quite 
the  higher  extreme  of  the  climate :  for  on  the  7th  of 
the  same  month  in  1798,  the  Barometer  rose  to  30.89 
inches :  the  elevation  being  in  like  manner  introduced 
by  a  gentle  NE  wind,  with  hoar  frosts  at  night,  and  a 
temperature  of  39**  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  which 
it  took  place.    I  observed  on  this  occasion^  that  the 
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«ir  at  Plaistow  was  filled  with  a  deuse  mist :  but  in 

1808  I  believe  it  was  clear  at  the  time.  The  coinci- 
dence of  circumstances  in  some  other  points  is  re- 
markable. 

The  greatest  depression  in  10  years  occurred  in 
1814,  on  the  29th  of  the  First  month,  Jan.  when  the 
Barometer  descended  to  28.22  in.  It  is  very  nearly 
equalled  by  a  former  one,  on  the  17th  of  Twelfth 
month,  Dec.  1809,  which  was  28.25  in.  Both  were 
introduced  by  strong  Southerly  winds.  Having  been 
on  each  of  these  occasions  at  home,  and  attentive  to 
the  phenomena,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ac- 
counts of  them,  in  the  Notes  and  Results  under  Table 
39,  and  the  Results  under  Table  90,  in  my  first  vo- 
lume. The  depression  of  1814^  it  will  be  observed, 
took  place  at  the  first  remission  of  the  severe  cold  of 
Aat  season,  by  which  the  Thames  was  frozen  over. 

Neither  extreme  for  the  year  is  ever  produced  very 
suddenly.  In  1798,  the  Barometer  took  eight  days, 
to  rise  from  29.15  to  30.89:  in  1814,  five  days,  to 
fall  from  29.88  to  28.22.    'The  great  depression  of 

1 809  was  in  progress  for  several  weeks,  before  it  ar- 
rived at  the  crisis :  but  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  treat  hereafter.  There  is  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
Temperature,  a  consistency  between  the  annual  ex- 
tremes :  in  those  years  in  which  the  Barometer  fidls 
very  low,  it  does  not  rise  so  high  as  in  others,  and 
vice  versa :  the  same  sort  of  gradation  from  year  to 
year  which  appears  in  the  Temperature^  is  also  occa- 
sionally found  in  these  results. 
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Monthljf  Range  and  Extremes  of  the  Barometer  on  an 

average  of  Ten  years. 

This  part  of  the  subject  presents  gradations  almost 
as  regular  and  striking  as  those  of  the  Monthly  Tem- 
perature :  to  exhibit  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  curves,  and  to  a  second  statement  in 
figures,  drawn  from  the  General  Table  C.  The  pre- 
sent Table  consists  entirely  of  results  found  on  taking 
the  columns  vertically  by  the  month ;  as  the  other  did  of 
those  found  on  taking  the  lines  horizontally  for  the  year. 


ATCragc  of 
Miuima. 

Difference 

Greatest 

Greatest 

Month. 

Average  of 
Mauma. 

or  mean 
Ran^. 

elevation 
in  10  yean. 

depression 
in  10  years. 

or  full 
Range. 

1.  Jan. 

30-400 

28-971 

1429 

30-60 

28  22 

2-38  in. 

2.  Feb. 

30-419 

29-069 

1-350 

30-71 

28  70 

2-01  in. 

3.  Mar. 

30-405 

29-106 

1299 

3061 

28-81 

1-80  ID. 

4.  Apr. 

30-233 

29-154 

1-079 

30-36 

2874 

162  in. 

5.  May 

30-251 

29-337 

0-914 

30-42 

28-90 

1-52  ID. 

■5.  June 

30-283 

29-452 

0831 

30-40 

2915 

1-25  in. 

7.  July 

30- 1 82 

29-491 

0-691 

30-39 

29-40 

0  9910. 

• 

8.  Aug. 

30' 193 

29  434 

0759 

30  26 

2924 

102  in. 

9.  Sept. 

30  232 

29334 

0  898 

30-40 

28-86 

1  54  in. 

10.  Oct. 

30212 

29  056 

1156 

30*35 

28  53 

1-82  in. 

II.  Not. 

30*357 

28899 

1-458 

30-62 

28  50 

2  12io. 

12.  Dec* 

30-407 

28-957 

1450 

30-62 

28-25 

2-37  in. 

The  upper  curve  in  Fig.  9  shews  the  manner  of 
variation  throughout  the  year  of  the  average  higher 
extreme,  or  mean  of  ten  maxima ;  the  lower  curve 
that  of  the  average  lower  extreme,  or  mean  of  ten 
minima.  I  have  added  a  medium  curve  between  the 
two;  together  with  a  set  of  dotted  perpendiculars, 
which  express  the  mean  range  for  each  month. 

The  greatest  elevations  of  the  Barometer,  it  appears, 
take  place  in  the  winter  months;  and  during  seven 
months  of  the  year,  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Tenth 
inclusive,  they  fall  off,  to  the  amount,  as  the  fourth 
column  shews,  of  a  quarter  of  an  iiich  on  the  whole. 
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Fig. 
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The  depressions  too^  are  most  considerable  in  the 
winter  half  year^  being  at  their  full  extent  in  the 
Eleventh  month :  from  whence  they  decrease  to  the 
Seventh  and  then  increase  again ;  the  total  difference 
exceeding  half  an  inch :  the  progress  of  the  series 
through  the  six  months  of  summer  forms  a  regular 
curve^  ascending  and  descending ;  the  remainder  of  it 


an  ascending  line. 
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In  consequence  of  these  movements  of  the  maxima 
and  minima  in  opposite  directions^  the  monthly  range 
is  shortened  as  tiie  summer  comes  on^  and  lengtJicned 
again  in  proportion  as  that  season  gives  place  \o 
vrinter.  Fig.  10  represents  this  gradation ;  the  full  line 
being  the  curve  of  the  full  monthly  range  on  an 
average  often  years,  the  dotted  line  that  of  the  meau 
range;  the  pei*pendiculars  marking  the  extent  of 
range  in  each  case.  It  is  about  an  inch  on  the  whole 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  more  than  3^  inches  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  The  progress  of  the  mean 
range  through  eight  montlis,  from  the  Third  to  the 
Eleventh,  forms  again  a  regular  curve,  in  descent  and 
ascent ;  the  remainder  a  descending  line. 

From  the  greater  tendency  of  the  depressions  to  go 
off  in  the  summer,  the  medium  curve  has  its  Ugher 
points  in  that  season,  notwithstanding  the  lower  level 
of  the  great  elevations.  -  In  this  respect,  as  Mill  be 
shewn  hereafter,  the  curve  of  the  jnedium  agrees  with 
that  of  the  true  mean^  deduced  from  all  the  obser-v 
vations ;  and  each  of  them  proves  that  on  the  whole, 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 


Remarks  on  the  Scale  of  the  Barometer y  and  on  the  use 
of  this  instrument  as  a  Weather-glass. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  we  see,  that  the  scale  of 
the  Barometer  for  London  was  jRxed  in  the  space  of 
S  inches,  from  28  in.  at  the  lower,  to  31  in.  at  the 
higher  extreme.  The  same  scale  will  probably  serve 
for  every  place,  situate  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  ia 
these  islands.  But  for  inland  elevated  places,  the 
scale  should  be  brought  down  half  an  inch,  or  in  soiue 
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eases  an  inch,  making  its  lower  extreme  27^  or  27  in., 
while  the  higher  part  might  be  shortened  in  proportion. 
For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  some  of  these^  the 
quicksilver  would  occasional  y  fall  below  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  of  a  well  adjusted  Barometer ;  and  a  falsQ 
adjustment,  by  means  of  the  screw  at  bottom,  or 
purposely  efiected  in  the  construction,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  this  defect  is  not  more  often  perceived. 

The  terms  Fair,  ( hangeable.  Rain,  &c.  at  present 
commonly  attached  to  certain  points  of  the  scale,  are 
likewise  misplaced,  as  far  as  regards  London  and 
other  places  near  the  sea-level.  The  true  medium  of 
elevations  and  depressions  for  these,  appears  to  be 
very  near  to  29*75  in.  This  part  of  the  scale  there* 
fore,  and  not  29*50,  as  at  present,  should  be  marked 
Changeable.  Half  an  inch  above  it,  or  30*25,  may  be 
designated  Fair;  and  the  same  distance  below,  or 
t9'S5,  Stormy.  These  limits  might  then  be  of  some 
real  use  to  the  inexperienced  observer ;  especially  if 
his  judgment  were  assisted  by  some  such  directions  as 
the  following. 

Rain  is  most  plentiful  and  Thunder  most  frequent, 
inrhile  the  quicksilver  fluctuates  about  the  changeable 
point,  or  between  that  and  the  stormy  one;  for  the 
mean  or  average  of  these  short  movements  being 
generally  lower  in  winter,  and  higher  in  summer,  an 
allowance  of  one  or  two  tenths  may  be  made  either 
way,  according  to  the  season. 

In  proportion  as  the  quicksilver  advances  from  the 
changeable  towards  the  Fair  point,  the  probability 
of  &ir  weather  increases :  at  or  beyond  that  point,  it  is 
extreme :  and  it  decreases  as  the  quicksilver  recedes 
again. 

In  proportion  as  the  quicksilver  falls  from  the 
changeable  towards  the  Stormy  point,  the  probability 
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of  a  storm  of  wind  increases :  at  or  below  that  pointy 
it  is  extreme :  and  the  rising  again  of  the  quicksilver 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  more  settled 
weather^  until  it  has  again  passed  the  changeable 
point. 

Sudden  considerable  changes^  in  either  direction^ 
are  commonly  followed  by  fair  or  foul  weather  equally 
transient :  while  a  steady  rise  from  day  to  day^  of  a 
tenth  or  so.  in  the  twenty-four  hours^  or  a  prolong^ed 
fall  in  the  same  proportion^  (either  of  them  passing 
the  changeable  pointy)  may  generally  be  trusted  as 
prognostics  of  continued  rain  or  fair  weather. 

It  is  obvious^  that  in  situations  exceeding  .  200 
feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea  levels  the  changeable 
point  may  very  well  remain  at  39*50;  and  tb^t  in 
those  exceeding  500^  it  should  be  lowered  at  least  to 
29'25,  the  others  in  each  case  being  placed  at  pro- 
portionate distances.  Indeed^  to  render  the  ,B|iro- 
meter  as  useful  as  it  is  capable  of  beings  in  different 
respects^  every  separate  instrument  should  be  adjusted 
by  the  maker  to  some  good  common  standard ;  and 
the  mean  point  fixed  with  an  attention  to  the  known 
elevation  of  the  country,  .similar  to  that  which  is  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  the  latitude  in  constructing  a  dial. 

So  much  as  to  this  instrument  when  employed^  .by 
itself^  as  a  Weather-glass ;  but  it  will  always  be  found 
most  useful  in  this  respect,  when  observed  in  con- 
junction with  the  wind  and  temperature,  and  with  the 
natural  prognostics  daily  presented,  to  our  notice  on 
the  face  of  the  sky- 
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The  directiofn  in  which  the  wind  at  any  time  passes 
over  us  is  far  from  constituting  the  whole  of  what  WB 
^¥Ould  wish  to  know  on  this  subject.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  the  stream^  its  mean  depth  and  velocity ; 
the  part  of  it  in  which  we  are  at  any  time  situate ;  the 
place  where  it  took  its  origin^  and  that  in  which  it 
wheels  about  to  assume  a  new  direction^  or  having 
spent  its  force^  becomes  stagnant :  all  these  are  objects 
of  reasonable  curiosity^  and  which  might  perhaps  be 
ascertained  by  distant  and  well  -  concerted  obser- 
vations. At  prei^nt^  we  are  able  to  infer  only  now 
and  then  a  consequence^  from  the  comparison  of 
results  found  at  home  with  those  deducible  from  other 
registers,  or  from  the  reports  obtained  from  the  coasts 
by  mercantile  men ;  who  are  sometimes  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  cessation  or  continuance  of  particular 
winds. 

The  Yearly  and  Monthly  results  of  the  observations 
contained  in  the  iirst  volume  of  this  work,  will  con- 
stitute the  matter  of  the  present  section.  In  digesting 
these,  1  have  assumed  ^^t^e  classes  for  the  winds.  The 
observations  would  have  furnished  nine^  but  with 
limits  less  entitled  to  confidence  than  those  which  we 
obtain  by  embracing  a  greater  number  of  points,  and 
thus  giving  a  chance  of  mutual  compensation  to  some 
inaccuracieSji  inseparable  from  the  smaller  divisions. 

The  1st  Class  extends  from  North  to  East,  not  in-* 
eluding  the  latter  point ;  that  is^  it  consists  of  my  N 
and  NE  observations :  and  so  of  the  rest«    * 
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The  2d  Class  extends  from  East  to  Souths  not  in- 
cluding the  latter. 

The  3d  Class  from  South  to  West,  the  latter  not 
included. 

The  4th  Class  from  West  to  Norths  (not  included^) 
completing  the  compass. 

The  5th  Class  comprehends  the  variable  obter* 
vations. 


Yearly  proportions  of  the  several  Winds  in  Tenyesars. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  statement  of  these 
on  the  plan  which  I  have  described,  the  few  days 
wanting  in  my  Tables  being  supplied,  for  the  purpose 
of  calculation,  from  the  Register  of  the  Royal  Soci^y. 


Year 

N— E 

E— S 

S— W 

W— N 

Var. 

1807 

69 

34 

113 

114 

35 

1808 

82 

38 

108 

103 

35 

1809 

68 

50 

123 

91 

33 

1810 

81 

72 

78 

83 

51 

1811 

68 

59 

119 

93 

36 

1812 

82 

66 

93 

91 

34 

1813 

76 

53 

92 

124 

20 

1814 

96 

65 

91 

96 

17 

1815 

68 

36 

121 

107 

33 

1816 

64 

66 

106 

102 

30 

Averages 

74,4 

53,9 

104,4 

100^4 

32,4 

This  Table  shews  that,  with  some  variation  in  dif- 
ferent years^  there  obtains  a  proportion  between  the 
different  classes  of  winds  in  our  climate,  which  may 
be  thus  stated. 

1.  A  wind  from  the  Norths  or  between  that  and 
East,  prevails  on  an  average  74  out  of  365  days ;  the 
greatest  amount  of  its  number  being  96,  the  least  58 
days. 
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'    2.  A  wind  from  East  to  South,  54  days,  varying  in 
different  years  from  73  to  34  days* 

3.  A  wind  from  South  to  West,  104  days,  varying 
from  133  to  78  days. 

4.  A  wind  from  West  to  North,  100  days,  varying 
from  134  to  83  days. 

5.  Variable  winds  obtain  about  S3  days^  or  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  their  number  being  from  51  to 
17  days, 

Tlie  last  mentioned  division,  from  the  arbitrary 
manner  of  noting,  is  probably  the  least  exact  in  ite 
limits :  there  being  undoubtedly  many  days  on  which 
the  observation  might  have  been  carried  to  one  of  the 
four  classes,  as  prevalent ;  and  others,  on  which  the 
term  variable  might  have  been  applied,  in  prefei^ence 
to  the  denomination  set  down.  Yet  amidst  this  un- 
certainty,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  seven  out  of 
the  ten  years  its  proportion  varies  only  from  30  to  36, 
which  would  induce  the  conclusion  that,  were  the 
observations  uniformly  attended  to  in  this  respect^ 
the  days  en  which  the  wind  changes  with  some  force 
to  an  opposite  point  in  the  course  of  the  day,  would  be 
found  between  those  limits. 

If  we  now  make  of  the  whole  two  great  divisions, 
towards  East  and  West,  allotting  the  variable  to  each 
in  due  proportion,  we  shall  have 

Easterly  winds    .  •  :  140 
Westerly 235 

365 
If  towards  North  and  Soutb>  th^. 

Northerly  winds    .  .  193 
Southerly 173 

365 
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Thus  a  Westerly  direction  is  found  to  preponderate 
by  about  a  third  over  the  Easterly ;  and  a  Northerly 
direction  by  about  a  ninth  over  Ihe  Southerly^  in  the 
winds  of  these  ten  years. 

I  suppose  that  a  careful  revision  of  the  observations, 
with  the  aid  which  might  be  got  from  other  registers, 
would  introduce  some  corrections,  but  probably  not 
any 'alterations  of  moment,  into  these  averages.  A 
different  series  of  years  in  the  same  district  of  the 
island,  or  the  same  series  in  a  different  district,  might 
also  give  some  variation  in  the  results.  The  reader 
is  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard  against  applying  them 
generally,  at  least  for  the  pre^nt.  I  have  no  com- 
parative results  to  introduce  on  this  occasion. 


Monthly  proportions  of  the  different  Winds  for  Ten 

years. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  these  in  days  and 
decimal  parts,  the  classes  being  as  before,  and  the 
term  from  1807  to  1816. 


Month 

N     E 

E— S 

s— w 

W     N 

Var. 

1.  Jan. 

6,8 

5,3 

7,0 

9,1 

2,8 

2.  Feb. 

3,2 

4,0 

11,7 

7,4 

1,7 

3.  Mar. 

9,8 

5,4 

6,6 

6,5 

2.7 

4.  Apr. 

8,3 

5,6 

6,0 

6,4 

3,7 

5.  May 

5,9 

6,5 

9,0 

5,6 

4,0 

6.  Juiie 

.7,1 

3,0 

7,2 

9,1 

3,6 

7.  July 

4,5 

2,5 

9,5 

11,5 

3,0 

8.  Aug. 

3,5 

2,9 

10,2 

IM 

4,5 

9.  Sept. 

6,4 

6,0 

8,0 

7,4 

2,« 

10.  Oct. 

5,2 

5,0 

10,5 

7,4 

4,9 

11.  Nov. 

7,8 

3,1 

8,8 

8,4, 

1,» 

12.  Dec. 

6,0 

4,6 

9,9 

•     9,7- 

1,8 

Averages 

6,00 

4,50 

8,70 

I    8,45 

a,65 
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In  the  First  Months  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
middle  of  winter^  we  have  httle  more  than  a  mean 
proportion  of  N — E  winds  :  yet  the  Northerly^  taken 
together,  preponderate  by  a  fourth  of  their  amount 
over  the.  Southerly  winds. 

In  the  Second  Month,  the  proportions  of  Northerly 
and  Southerly  are  reversed,  the  latter  exceeding  the 
former  by  a  third:  and  this  principally  through  the 
falling  off  of  the  N — E  to  one  half,  and  the  increase 
of  the  S — W  to  their  highest  proportion  for  the  year. 

In  the  Third  Month,  the  Nt— E  are  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  part  of  the  year,  exceeding 
their  own  average  by  more  than  a  third. 

In  the  JFourth  Month,  the  N — E  winds  abate  some- 
what of  their  excess,  continuing  still  in  very  high 
proportion.  This  and  the  preceding  month  exhibit 
about  the  same  total  preponderance  of  Northerly 
winds,  as  the  First  month:  and  in  both,  the  E — S 
class  being  above  its  average,  the  general  Easterly 
direction  prevails  over  the  Westerly. 

In  the  Fijfth  Month,  the  Southerly  winds  resume 
the  like  superiority  as  in  the  Second.  The  E — S 
^class  i^  at  its  maximum.  The  N — E  having  decreased 
for  two  months,  is  now  below  its  average;  and  the 
:  W — N  which  has  decreased  by  an  uninterrupted  gra- 
dation from  the  First  month,  is  fit  its  minimum  pro- 
portion: the  variable  winds  are  at  their  highest 
amount. 

Sixth  Month :  a  preponderance  of  Northerly  winds 
by  more  than  a  third ;  chiefly  from  the  return  of  the 
W — ^N  class. 

f 

Seventh  Month.  In  this  month,  the  class  of  W — N 
deeidjedly  prevails  over  the  rest :  the  S — ^W  is  also  in 
high  proportion ;  the  N — E  very  low,  and  the  E — ^S 
at  its.  mimmtiTn,  having  gone  off  for  two  months. 


16a  OftheJVinds. 

The  Eighth  Month  exhibits  the  class  N — E  at  its 
minimum,  and  that  of  E — S  but  little  removed  from 
it:  while  the  W — N  is  at  its  maximum,  having  in- 
creased for  three  months^  and  the  S— W  in  high  pro^ 
portion^  having  increased  for  two  months.  This 
month  has  the  least  proportion  of  variable  winds. 

Ninth  Month.  We  have  here  almost  a  balance  be* 
tween  the  Northerly  and  Southerly  winds.  In  othev 
respects^  the  class  E — S^  (which  we  must  remember 
comprehends  the  former  point  and  excludes  the  latter)^ 
takes  a  little  from  the  rest^  and  is  but  little  short  of 
its  highest  amount. 

In  the  Tenth  Month,  the  winds  on  the  North  and 
South  sides  of  East  are  very  nearly  equal :  but  the 
S — W  class  predominates  over  the  whole,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  E — S, .  exceeds  the  Northerly  winds  by 
a  fourth  of  the  sum  of  the  latter. 

Eleventh  Month.  Northerly  winds  now  predomi- 
nate by  a  fourth  of  their  amount;  chiefly  from  the 
increase  of  the  class  N — E ;  and  the  proportion  of 
variable  is  very  small. 

Twelfth  Month.  The  classes  in  this  month  do  not 
depart  very  far  from  their  respective  averages.  We 
have  again  the  Northerly  and  Southerly  almost  exactly 
balanced ;  while  the  Westerly  are  nearly  double  the 
sum  of  the  Easterly. 

The  monthly  proportions  of  the  several  classes  in 
each  year,  will  be  found  in  the  General  Table  D^  over 
tlie  Monthly  amounts  of  rain.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  resume  the  subject  more  than  once^  in  the  course 
of  this  volume,  with  a  view  to  the  connexion  of  par- 
ticular winds  with  the  variations  of  the  Barometer,  or 
with  dry  and  wet  seasons ;  and  their  relation  to  the 
I  4inar  periods,  the  Solstices,  and  the  Equinox^ ;  but 
it  is  proper  first  to  present  the  reader  with  the  imoie- 
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diate  Results  of  the  Register  through  its  several  di- 
Tisions. 

The  subject  of  the  Winds  is  one  of  so  great  interest 
to  the  community,  that  nothing  but  the  apparent  want 
of  system,  in  their  variations  in  these  latitudes^  can 
have  prevented  men  of  science  from  studying  them 
with  greater  attention,  and  bringing  out  some  useful 
results.  I  believe  the  experience  of  our  navigators, 
in  this. as  in  some  other  respects,  outruns  science,  and 
furnishes  already  some  general  axioms,  respecting  the 
Winds  commonly  met  with  at  particular  seasons  in 
pur  climate.  It  would  be  rendering  no  small  seryice 
to  those  who  have  frequent  occasion  to  quit  our  coast, 
or  to  enter  our  harbours  from  the  seas,  could  the  whole 
of  the  information  already  within  our  reach  on  this 
subject  be  digested  in  a  systematic  form  for  their  use : 
more  especially,  as  it  might  enable  them  to  anticipate 
with  greater  certainty  the  recurrence  of  those  long 
periods  of  NE  and  SW  winds,  not  improperly  termed 
the  Monsoons  of  our  climate ;  by  which  our  communi- 
cation with  the  Atlantic  is  at  times  impeded,  at  others 
£icilitated,  for  whole  months  together. 


X 


OP  THE  EVAPORATION. 

Experiments  made  ^ith  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
natural  Evaporation  differ  in  their  results  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  exposed.  If  it 
be  fully  acted  upon  by  the  sun  and  wind,  in  a  vessel 
of  small  capacity,  the  quantity  evaporated  appears  in 
excess :  if  greatly  sheltered  firom  both,  the  contrary. 
In  the  whole  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  First 
volume,  the  water  was  placed  under  cover;  juSt  suf- 
ficiently sheltered  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  driving 
rains^  and  consequently  the  direct  impulse  of  the 
sun's  rays  when  much  elevated  above  the  horizon. 
During  the  first  three  years,  the  results  were  entered 
almost  daily  in  the  Tables;  afterwards,  at  intervals 
varying  from  two  to  ten  days,  or  weekly.  But  in  the 
year  1815,  having  substituted  for  these  results  the 
daily  indications  of  the  Hygrometer^  I  ceased  to  at- 
tend so  constantly  to  the  Evaporation. 

Mean  Evaporation  in  the  Year. 

In  the  years  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  the  guage  being 
elevated  about  43  feet  from  the  ground^  exposed  to 
the  SE,  and  subject  to  the  free  action  of  the  wind  ia 
most  directions,  the  annual  average  result  was  37.85 
inches. 

From  1810  to  1812  inclusive^  the  instrument  being 
in  various  situations,  for  the  most  part  lower  and  less 
exposed^  tlie  annual  average  was  33.37  inches. 
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•  *  *  ^ 

Lastly^  in  the  space  from  1813  to  1815  inclusive, 
the  guage  being  upon  or  near  the  ground,  the  annual 
results  averaged  only  20.38  inches. 

Having  resumed  in  1818  the  ol>servations  conducted 
on  the  ground,  I  obtained  in  eleven  months  a  total  of 
about  23  inches :  to  which  if  we  add  a  mean  result  for 
the  month  omitted  we  shall  have  for  this  year  (so  re- 
markable for  its  hot  and  dry  summer)  an  evaporation 
of  nearly  twenty-Jive  inches :  a  quantity  not  dispro- 
portionate to  the  average  of  the  three  years  last  re- 
cited, considering  that  the  calmness  of  the  air  during 
this  summer  was  as  remarkable  as  its  temperature. 

The  Evaporation  obtained  in  1818  very  nearly 
equals  the  annual  average  depth  of  rain  about  Lon- 
don. In  years  with  a  cool  or  wet  summer  it  falls 
below  this  standard  :  but  on  account  of  the  accelera- 
tion to  which  this  process  is  liable  by  the  effect  of 
strong  winds,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  com- 
parison in  two  seasons  of  unequal  temperature.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  with  a  little  water,  exposed  in  a  vessel 
of  a  few  inches  diameter,  we  should  obtain  a  complete 
solution  of  this  problem,  as  it  is  set  before  us  on  the 
great  scale  of  nature.  The  first  or  second  of  the  three 
averages  above  stated  may  perhaps  approximate  to 
the  Evaporation  from  our  rivers,  the  surface  of  which 
is  always  in  motion  by  the  winds  and  currents:  the 
third  may  be  considered  as  representing  that  of  small 
canals,  ponds,  and  reservoirs. 

Evaporation  in  the  different  Seasons  of  the  Year. 

The  monthly  results  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
section  are  digested  in  the  general  Table  E,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  series  (of  eight  years  and  a 
half)  is  an  interrupted  one,  but  it  presents  at  least 

X  2 
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neven  results  for  constructing  each  of  the  monthly 
averages  at  the  foot  of  the  Table.  These  averages 
run,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  a  general, 
but  not  uniform,  relation  to  the  Monthly  Mean  Tem- 
perature. The  cause  of  Evaporation  is  the  heat  con- 
tained in  the  fluid,  and  it  has  been  long  since  shewn 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  effect  is  in  relative 
proportion  to  the  temperature.  But  in  nature  it  is 
always  modiGed  by  tlie  quantity  of  vapour  already 
subsisting  in  the  atmosphere,  considered  relatively  to 
the  temperature  of  the  latter.  For  instance,  in  the 
Third  month  1807,  the  mean  temperature  of  which 
was  42°,  the  Evaporation  amounted  to  2*66  in. :  but 
in  the  Tenth  month  of  the  same  year,  with  a  tem- 
perature somewhat  exceeding  42 "",  and  more  w  ind,  it 
was  only  1  '86  in. :  the  difference  being  plainly  caused 
by  the  season. 

If  we  take  the  Twelfth,  First,  and  Second  months 
as  the  Winter,  and  the  remaining  months  in  similar 
classes  of  three,  for  the  other  seasons,  and  divide  the 
aveiage  Evaporation  among  the  four  classes,  it  will 
^tuud  thus ; 

ETaporation.        Mean  Temp. 

Winter    ....    3-587  37-20 

Spring  ......    8'856  48-06 

Summer  ....  11-580  60-80 

Autumn  ....    6-444  49-13 

I  have  added  the  mean  Temperature  for  each  season 
as  thus  divided,  the  total  of  degrees  of  mean  Tempe- 
rature being  195- 19^  and  that  of  mean  Evaporation 
30-467  for  the  year. 


Then  195- 19  :  30-467 
195-19  :  30-467 
195- 19  :  30-467 
J95-19  :  30-467 


37-20  :  5-806 
48-06  :  7-501 
60-80  :  9-490 
49-13  :  7-668 
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The  four  results  thus  brought  out  being  the  quan- 
tities which  ought  to  have  been  raised  in  vapour  in 
each  season,  had  the  effect  been  in  strict  proportion  to 
the  'Temperature,  it  follows,  that  hi  the  three  months 
iiere  taken  as  Spring  the  Evaporation  is  augmented 
by  about  a  sixth  part,  and  in  those  taken  as  Sumfner 
above  one  fourth  part,  in  consequence  of  the  dryness 
of  the  air  in  these  seasons :  while  in  the  three  months 
taken  as  Autumn  h  is  lessened  by  more  than  a  sixths 
and  in  those  taken  as  Winter  by  considerably  more 
than  a  third,  in  consequence  of  the  dampness  of  the 
air. 

To  examine  more  particularly  the  monthly  results — 
we  see  that,  as  the  Temperature  advances  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  year,  the  Evaporation  on  the  whole  in- 
creases steadily;  but  in  particular  years  it  receives  a 
check  in  some  part  of  the  spring,  which  is  afterwards 
made  up  by  a  sudden  increase.  The  reason  of  this  is 
sometimes  obvious  in  the  variations  of  Temperature ; 
as  in  the  year  1809,  where  I  have  annexed  the  mean 
Temperatures  to  the  results.  The  rate  is  likewise  oc- 
casionally kept  down  in  this  part  of  the  year  (as  in 
the  latter  months,)  by  jfrosty  weather.  The  very  great 
increase  in  a  fine  spring  may  possibly  be  due,  in  part^ 
to  the  electric- state  of  th^  air  in  such  seasons.  For 
although  electricity,  in  the  low  degree  in  which  it  is 
applied  by  nature  at  the  Earth's  surface,  may  not 
sensibly  promote  the  actual  emission  of  vapour  from 
water,  it  may  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  retentive 
power  of  the  air,  by  rendering  the  particles  of  the 
mixture  of  gases  and  water  in  a  higher  degree  mu- 
tually repulsive,  or  in  other  words,  by  keeping  up  the 
dasiicily  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  have  attributed  an  occasional  low  rate  of  Evapo- 
ration in  Spring  to  the  state  of  the  Temperature. 
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Without  destroying  this  position^  we  may  however 
invert  the  terra,  and  say  that  it  is  then  even  colder 
because  of  the  evaporation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  sharpness  of  our  N  E  breezes  in  Spring  is  in  great 
measure  the  result  of  their  excessive  dryness,  rela- 
tively to  the  Temperature  which  prevails :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  abstract  the  heat  from  the  ani- 
mal system  by  means  of  the  moisture  on  the  skin, 
which  they  convert  into  vapour  with  peculiar  rapidity. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Spring  the  guage  sometimes 
indicates  an  abundant  supply  of  vapour,  when  in  fact 
very  little  is  poured  into  thr  atmosphere  from  the 
Elarth ;  the  surface,  and  even  some  considerable  depth 
under  it,  being  already  dried  by  the  sun  and  wind. 
it  is  then  that  we  perceive  the  effects  of  the  natural 
irrigation,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  vapour  diffused 
in  the  day  time  from  canals,  rivers,  &c.  and  condensed 
by  night  in  copiou^  dews,  which  descend  on  the  neigh- 
bouring herbage.  Should  the  season  afterwards  prove 
showery,  a  great  quantity  of  the  first  water  that  falls 
is  vapourised  by  the  heated  Earth,  with  a  rapidity  of 
which,  again,  the  guage  gives  no  proper  indication. 
This  vapour  may  even  continue  to  be  thrown  up, 
after  the  air  has  begun  to  approach  towards  satura- 
tion, and  thus  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  next 
rain.  And  the  water  may  be  thus  driven  from  tlie 
Earth  to  the  clouds,  and  returned  again  in  rain,  until 
the  surface,  being  cooled  down,  is  prepared  for  desic- 
cation under  the  solar  rays  by  a  drier  current.  The 
sudden  change  from  a  dry  to  an  extremely  humid 
state  of  the  air,  immediately  after  our  Spring  and 
Summer  showers,  is  ofiten  sufficiently  obvious  to  be 
detected  by  the  most  superficial  observer :  it  is  gene- 
rally due  to  this  sudden  and  copious  production  of 
vapour  at  the  surface.    TIic  Spring  and  Summer  are 
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our  most  vsLriable  seasons  in  point  of  hygroscopie 
dryness. 

In  the  Autumn^  or  rather  at  the  approach  of  Win«[ 
ter^  the  rate  of  the  production  of  vapour  declines  yfiih 
great  rapidity*  The  commencement  of  a  saturated 
state  of  the  air^  \rhile  as  yet  precipitation  has  not  ge« 
nerally  commenced^  gives  to  our  fine  autumnal  wea-, 
ther  a  delicious  so/lness,  the  reverse  and  the  com- 
pensation of  those  keen  blasts  which  so  oflen  attend 
the  vernal  season. 

But  this  state  does  not  continue  long.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  first  frost — indeed  during  a  great  part 
of  our  ordinary  winters^  the  earth  and  waters  retain- 
ing a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  the  air^ 
continue  by  the  force  of  this  inherent  warmth  to  emit 
Tapour.  This  is  continually  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion^ and  it  fills  the  air  with  a  mist,  which^  when  by 
no  means  dense  enough  to  constitute  what  we  caliybg^ 
would  yet  appear  to  an  observer  stationed  above  its. 
limits^  as  a  white  veil  thrown  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  :  thicker  indeed  in  the  valleys  and  aloi^ 
the  course  of  the  rivers^  but  nowhere  in  our  district 
surmounted  by  the  land. 

Shaporation  under  different  circumstances  of  Wind, 

Temperature,  Sgc. 

There  are  few  days  in  the  whole  year  in  which 
some  vapour  is  not  raised  from  the  guage :  but  the 
process  is  apparently  suspended  while  dew  falls  by 
night.  A  state  of  the  air  analogous  to  this  appears 
to  be  the  cause  of  its  complete  interruption  by  day : 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  some  instances  in  the 
Tables,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Winter  solstice, 
and  at  the  approach  of  frost. 
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It  is  not  always  suspended  during  rain,  as  I  have 
ascertained  by  direct  experiment.  The  rate  is  how- 
ever usually  much  less  on  those  days  in  which  rain 
falls^  and  it  is  liable  to  a  rapid  increase  immediately 
afterwards. 

Sometimes^  an  excess  in  the  rate  is  foiind  to  precede 
rain,  whether  from  the  agitation  of  the  air,  or  the 
effects  of  electricity,  or  froni  both  causes,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  determine. 

The  calm  which  attends  a  change  of  wind  sensibly 
lowers  the  rate :  which  also  decreases,  as  misfht  be 
expected,  upon  the  going  off  of  a  wind  which  Las 
blown  steadily  for  some  days. 

A  moist  current  of  air  flowing  in  upon  us  will  some- 
times check  the  Evaporation,  although  rain  be  not 
produced  from  it. 

Examples  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  rate  of 
Evaporation,  in  consequence  of  an  elevation  of  the 
daily  Temperature,  and  its  decrease  by  the  contrary, 
as  likewise  of  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  in 
windy  weather,  are  so  numerous  in  the  Tables  that  it 
id  needless  to  instance  them. 

* 
Greatest  and  least  Monthly  and  Daily  Evaporation. 

The  greatest  Evaporation  in  a  month  by  the  higher 
guage,  was  about  6  inches  :  in  this  case  a  number  of 
favourable  circumstances  appeared  to  concur:  a  high 
Spring  Temperature  succeeding  to  protracted  cold; 
dry  winds  and  an  abundant  electricity. 

The  smallest  monthly  results  are  found  at  the  ap- 
pi'oAch  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  great  frost 
of  1813-14.  And  here  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
the  retarding  effect  of  a  moist  air  on  the  process,  tn 
the  last  month  of  1813^  with  great /og^s  prevailing. 
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the  taean  Temperature  being  38^  43,  the  Evapora- 
tioa.was  0*21  in.  (in  all  probability  the  lowest  amount 
in  ten  yearsj  but  in  the  first  three  months  of  1814^ 
the  frost  having  set  in  with  rigour^  and  cleared  the  air^ 
tre  have  a  gradation  of  increasing  results  thus,  0*25^ 
0-36,  0-83  in.  with  the  mean  Temperatures  26^71, 
33**  17,  and  37 ''82,  all  inferior  to  the  former,  and  the 
first  of  them  abnost  12^  below  it :  which  difference  in 
the  effect  is  plainly  due  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
currents  prevailing  in  the  latter  period. 

Indeed,  the  most  intense  cold  is  insufficient  of  itself 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  formation  of  vapour.  Ice  evapo- 
rates freely  during  a  clear  frosty  night ;  as  I  have 
repeatedly  convinced  myself  by  direct  experiment: 
see  Tables  28,  90,  95^  of  the  first  volume.  In  the 
former  of  these  experiments^  a  cii*cular  area,  five 
inches  in  diameter^ .  lost  150  grains  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  8000 
Troy  pounds  of  ice,  or  near  1000  gallons  of  water, 
from  an  acre  of  surface,  in  that  time.  The  absorption 
of  heat,  necessary  to  the  composition  of  so  much  va- 
pour within  a  small  space  of  the  atmosphere^  must  be 
prodigious.  In  one  instance  of  this  kind,  I  found  the 
depression  of  Temperature  to  exceed  10  degrees;  the 
Thermometer  on  the  snow  being  at  6**  5,  while  that 
at  five  feet  elevation  was  at  17^*  Some  part  of  this 
cold  however,  might  be  ascribed  to  the  radiation  from 
the  surface  of  the  snow. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  need  not  wonder  to 
hear  that  a  moderate  fall  of  snow  is  sometimes  entirely 
taken  up  again,  during  a  succeeding  Northerly  gale, 
vnthout  the  least  sign  of  liquefaction  on  the  surface. 
In  deeper  snows,  the  surface  afler  a  while  becomes 
curiously  grooved^  scooped,  and  channelled,  from  the 
same  cause :  which  effect  is  most  conspicuous  around 
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ihe  tranks  of  trees^  and  near  the  interstices  of  paling, 
— in  short  wherever  the  stream  of  air  acquires  force 
in  a  particular  direction.  A  little  observation  vriU 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  snow  is  not  removed^  on  ihese 
occasions^  merely  hy  being  driven  before  the  wind. 

Consistently  with  these  facts^  a  sensible  change  in 
the  air  to  a  dry  state^  after  damp  foggy  weather  ia 
winter^  may  be  always  safely  placed  among  ihe  indi- 
cations of  approaching  frost 

To  return  to  some  considerations  connected  with 
the  higher  extreme  of  Temperature — a  rapid  decrease 
of  the  daily  Evaporation  in  hot  weather  might  furnish 
ft  prognostic  of  approaching  thunder  and  rain^  were 
it  needful  to  add  to  those  we  possess  alre^y.  The 
greatest  Evaporation  in  one  day  (a  single  instance  ex- 
cepted) which  I  have  ever  seen^  occurred  oh  the  I7th 
of  the  Fifth  month.  May,  1809.  On  that  day  the 
amount  was  0*39,  on  the  following  day  0*38,  on  the 
next  d*  14  inches :  the  corresponding' mean  Tempera- 
tures being  61"%  70^  5,  and  64  ^  and  consequently 
furnishing,  in  respect  of  heat,  no  adequate  cause  for 
the  decrease.  But  in  the  evening  of  ihe  19ih  occuireft 
that  tremendous  storm  of  hail,  rain,  and  thunder, 
which  I  have  particularly  described  tinder  Table  32 
of  the  first  volume :  and  I  cannot  help  supposing  that, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Jocal  influence  of  heat^  aided  by 
an  electric  charge  in  the  air,  had  suddenly  raised,  as 
it  were,  a  mound  of  vapour  into  those  elevated  re- 
gions, which  it  rarely  visits  in  these  latitudes,  and 
where  it  is  subject,  from  the  contiguity  of  an  ihfehsely 
cold  medium,  to  complete  an  extensive  detomjposi* 
tion ;  in  which  seems  to  lie  the  true  cause  of  the  ]^'ro« 
digious .  developement  of  electricity  maniiesled  oti 
those  occasions.  In  the  same  Table,  the  t-eader  Witt 
find  a  decrease  of  the  daily  'Evaporation  in  this  ni^o, 


0-3S,  0*26^  0*19,  followed  by  a  tempest  of  wind^ 
and  a  week's  wet  weather :  but  in  this  case  the  Baro«* 
met^.  Temperature,  and  ^j,  furnished  concurrent 
if^iratiiwin. 

The  going  off  of  the  excessive  heat  in  the  Seventh 
month  180B,  of  which  I  have  already  treated,  p.  110, 
&c.,  was  attended  at  Plaistow  (although  the  reaction 
ia  tlie  atmo^ihere  took  place  about  Gloucester)  with 
the  following  rapid  decrease  in  the  daily  rate  of  Eva^ 
poration.  The  hottest  day  being  0*35,  the  four  fol« 
lowing  were  0-31,  0*27,  0*20,  0- 16  inches:  and  this 
without  more  than  a  few  drops  of  rain  in  our  own 
inMBediate  neighbourhood. 
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While  the  Evaporation  Guage  indicates  the  rate 
of  the  production  of  vapour  from  surfaces  capable  of 
affording  it  to  the  air,  the  Hygrometer  informs  us 
of  the  state  of  the  latter  as  approaching  more  or  less 
towards  a  relative  maximum  of  moisture,  the  exist* 
fence  of  which,  whether  in  the  higher  or  tHe  lower 
atmosphere,  is  commonly  followed  by  rain/ 

At  elevations  of  a  few  feet,  the  index  of  (he  hygro- 
meter is  usually  found  at  sunrise  on  the  moist  side 
of  the  mean  for  the  season.  As  the  sun  advances,  in 
a  fine  morning,  it  recedes  towards  the  dry  side,  some^ 
times  with  considerable  rapidity,  passing  through 
twenty  degrees  of  the  scale  by  noon.  In  the  even* 
ing,  if  not  earlier,  it  returns  again  towards  moisture. 
To  obtain  a  true  mean  of  variations  so  considerable^ 
it  would  be  needful  to  take  a  number  of  observations 
at  equal  intervals  through  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
average  them.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  observer 
has  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  extremes  indicated 
in  that  period^  in  order  to  record  a  daily  medium.  In 
fact  the  present  observations  have  the  same  disadvan- 
tage as  would  attend  those  on  Temperature,  were  the 
Thermometer  inspected  but  once  in  the  day  at  a  fixed 
houn  The  time  which  mere  convenience  induced  me 
to  adopt  is  nine  in  the  morning.  About  the  Equi- 
noxes, this  hour  is  a  medium  between  sunrise  and 
noon,  and  consequently  a  very  fit  time  to  obtain  a 
inean  result.  But  in  winter  it  approaches  too  near 
to  sunrise,  and  in  summer  recedes  too  ftir  from  it 
Imperfect  as  my  results  are^  on  this  i^nd  other  ac^ 
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coiints^  they  arc  yet  too  valuable  to  be  passed  over, 
and  I  shall  here  give  a  summary  of  them  mih  some 
remarks. 

Monthly  mean  ofDe  Luc's  Hygrometer  for  four  yean, 
'    from  daily  observations  made  at  9' in  the  morning. 


• 

I.  Jan. 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1819 

181^ 

ATcrages 

81 

80 

78 

81 

80 

2.  Feb. 

78 

67 

81 

75 

75 

3.  Mar. 

67 

64 

65 

71 

67 

4.  April 

59 

52 

61 

69 

60 

5.  May 

+57 

52 

+57 

64 

57 

6«  Jane 

+49 

47 

+47 

66 

52 

7-  July 

w 

47 

45 

63 

52 

8.  Aug. 

+50 

52 

+47 

59 

52 

0.  Sept. 

+61 

64 

58 

+66 

71 

64 

10.  Oct. 

73 

78 

+59 

73 

71 

11.  Not. 

79 

84 

+76 

81 

'  80 

12.  Dec. 

79 

83 

78 

80 

80 

.  The  results  marked  f  are  the  mean  of  a  deficient 
number  of  daily  observations^  varying  from  thirteen 
to  twenty-five  days  in  the  month. 

The  general  mean  of  these  observations  is  66 :  and 
the  state  of  moisture  about  the  Equinoxes^  it  will  be 
observed^ .  approaches  near  to  the  mean^  the  average 
of  the  Third  month  being  one  degree  moister^  and 
that  of  the  Ninth  two. degrees  drier. 

The  extreme  monthly  averages  are  80  for  Winter, 
3nd  52'  for  Summer,  which  points  are  equidistant  from 
the  general  mean.  In  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  the 
averages  exhibit  a  gradation  from  each  of  these  points 
to  the  other.  It  is  obvious  that  had  the  observations 
been  made  always  at  noon,  the  medium  and  extremes 
would  have  been  respectivdy,  and  perhaps  propor- 
tionately, nearer  to  dryness :  had  they  been  made 
^ways  at  an  hour  equidistant  between  sunrise  and 


JMQB,  the  twQ:  extrMieB  iprould  Imiy^  aj^exioMited 
ipiMrer  to  tW  medium.  As  it  ia,  they  mark  strongly 
the  character  of  the  respectiye  seasons  of  our  dimate 
in  point  of  moisture  or  dryness ;  and  those  of  our 
medical  practitioners  who  at.  present  attend  to  the 
T^momet^r^  as  an  assistant  to  their  judgment  in 
anticipating  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  season, 
uriH  perhaps  he  able,  with  the  hdp  of  some  sach 
stan^rd  as  this  Table,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Hygrcuqeter  9]^,  for  the  like  laudable  purpose. 

Connexion  of  the  movements  of  the  Hygrometer  with 

Evaporation  and  Rain. 

|n  geneiial,  a  comparative  degree  of  dryness  by  the 
Hygrometer  is  connected  with  Evaporation  and  fiur 
weather;  and  of  moisture,  with  precipitation  And 
rain ;  regard  being  had,  in  both  cases,  to  the  mean 
of  the  season.  During  the  Lunar  pedod,  commencmg 
with  the  8th  of  the  Fourth  month  1817  (Tab.  190), 
there  fell  only  0.28  in.  of  min :  the  Hygrometa  at 
nine  a.  m.  was  never  beyond  63,  and  once  at  3lr,  the 
mean  of  the  period  49.  In  the  next  Lunar  period, 
Ihere  fell  3. 18  inches :  durii^  which  the  Hygrometer 
was  once  at  80,  and  the  mean  of  the  period  was  5#. 

But  thare  are  exceptions  to  be  noticed  here.  la 
Summer,  when  precipiti^n  is  actually  going  on 
above,  and  thunder-clouds  are  already  formed,  the 
air  below  may  continue,  from  tfie  intense  heat  and 
the  arid  state  of  the  soil,  hygroscopically  dry.  An 
instance  o£  this  occurs  pres^itiy  after  the  above,  in 
Tab.  132,  Sixth  month  24,  Hygrometer  at  nine,  47, 
(the  mean  of  the  period,)  ''  Morning  cloudy,  then 
fine:  in  the  evening,  heavy  rain,  with  hail,  thunder 
and  lightning:  Hygrometer  before  the  8toioi>  3&" 
Next  morning  at  nine  it  was  61^  the  rain  hmring 
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aSbided  vapour :  but  dry  ntdiMtiom  agun  came  on^ 
followed  by  other  thunder-stonns^  to  the  close  of  ¥he 
period^  ivluch  afforded  2.81  inches  of  rain. 

In  Wiater^  on  the  contrary^  the  air  is  some^ei 
T«y  moist  for  a  considerable  time,  withofit  fam : 
chiefly  during  the  prevalence  of  fog^^yg  and  frcMty 
nights^  with  a  high  Barometer :  for  an  instance  ^ 
which  see  a  space  of  more  than  two  weeks,  fbllowiii^ 
the  Winter  SolsUce,  1818,  (Tab.  151).  In  cle&:r 
aunny  days  of  frost,  however  severe,  it  is  othervffee  c 
the  Hygrometer  indicated  several  times  a  dryness  ^ 
46  to  50  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  duHng  the  intense 
cold  in  the  Second  month  1816.  See  Tab.  115,  wfandl 
•also  presents  some  examples  of  (die  moist  extrefne, 
followed  by  snow.  In  Tables  124,  1^5,  126,  (in  ^fhfe 
-Auluitin  and  Winter  of  1816)  witt  be  found  a  nunvbet 
^  examples  of  hibernal  moisture,  some  with  anfl 
others  without  the  accompaniment  of  min.  For  ati 
^example  of  Summer  moisture  brought  on  by  the  ftll 
4)f  nun,  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  Tab.  145^  Seventh 
month  12;  where  the  Hygrometer,  having  been  ifor 
several  mornings  at  46 — 42,  was  brought  at  once  by 
this  cause  to  70. 

A  rapid  movement  of  the  index  towanis  dry  in  the 

'morning  seems  to  indicate  a  fitir  day,  notwithstanding 

nniavdumble  signs  iti  other  respects.    See  Tab.  1 16, 

Thivd  month  16:  also  Tab.  110,  Eighth  motfth  29, 

ceHmMing  the  Notes.    But  extreme  and  vnusual^dry- 

D^sa  should  be  suspected :  see  the  same  Table,  ttndiir 

.Seveath  motttiti  14,  when  a  kind  of  i/^irmaitan  «ei^ni8 

to  have  been  blowing,  and  the  index  receded  to  IM, 

(the  driest  point  at  which  I  have  seen  it)  yet  mbn 

'  fidlowed  in  about  48  hours,  though  a  very  dry  tine 

: iiefoM,  and  for  aome  ^ays^after. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  iodiex,  when  found  ^n 
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the  moist  side^  in  the  morning  after  a  fiiir  day^  con* 
tinue  stationary,  or  advance  to  a  higher  number,  rain 
is  to  be  expected;  and  this  is  perhaps  among  the 
most  certain  indications  of  such  a  change.  See  the 
same  Table  under  Ninth  month  2i^  2b,  and  consult 
the  fore  part  of  the  following  Table.  See  also  Tab. 
147,  Eighth  month  27,  and  Ninth  month  1,  4,  15, 
with  the  N0tes.  A  change  towards  dryness  durutg- 
ram  or  smm  is  favourable,  at  whatever  time  it  occurs: 
See  Tab.  107,  Sixth  month  14,  the  Note ;  and  126^ 
Eleventh  month  10,  with  the  Note. 

But  the  most  valuable  prognostics  are  afforded  by 
a  progress  from  day  to  day,  towards  the  moist  ex* 
treme  of  the  season.  Numerous  instances  of  this  gra- 
dation occur  in-  the  course  of  die  Tables :  and  it  is 
observable,  that  a  retrograde  movement  towards  dry- 
ness often  takes  place  during  the  wet  or  showery  wea- 
ther, which  the  preceding  advance  towards  the  moist 
extreme  had  prepared  -us  to  expect  It  will  sulfice 
to  bring  the  following  cases  in  proof.  Tab.  137, 
Eleventh  month  .27,  to  138,  Twelfth  month  19;  and 
Tab.  140,  Second  month  ,13,  to  the  end.    . 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  few  observations  wbidi 
I  have  incidentally  made  on  the  movements  of  this 
instrument,  in  connexion  with  other  indications :  and 
they  tend  to  shew  that  a  regular  attention  to  it  in 
this  way  would  reward  the  pains  of  the  observer.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  success,  to  ascertain 
the  mean  proportion  of  the  scale  through  which  the 
index  rec/edes,  in  a  given  time  after  sunrise  in  eadi 
season ;  by  comparing  the  daily  quantity  with  which, 
a  judgment  might  often  be  formed  as  to  the  proximity 
pf  rain.  The  more  palpable  sign  of  this,  given  by  the 
advance  towards  moisture  in  the  forenoon^  woidd  then 
likewise  be  frequently  .found  usefuL  ^ 
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i  hiui  giV^n  so  little  practical  iitterition  to  this  pari 
of  the  subject  of  Hygrometry^  that  it  would  have  been 
sulBered  to  pass  unnoticed  here,  but  for  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  new  instrument^  s^dapted  to  the  more  ready 
discovery  of  the  vapour-pbint ;  and  which  has  come 
under  my  notice  only  since  the  last  seetion  was 
finished  at  press. 

The  introduction  i>f  this  process  into  Meteorology 
is  due>  in  common  with  many  other  original  ideas 
^nd  operationsj  to  my  friend  John  Dalton.  It  con-^ 
sists  essentially  in  ascertaining,  by  means  of  a  cold 
body,  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  diffused 
10.  the  atmosphere  will  begin  to  be  decomposed  and 
to  deposit  its  wateri  The  familiar  fact  of  the  dew 
i^hich^  in  certain  seasons,  immediately  forms  on  th6 
outside  of  a  glas»  vessel,  newly  filled  with  water  from 
^,  deep  well>  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  process :  th.0 
intention  is,  to  discover  the  precise  temperature  at 
which  a  body  will  begin  thus  to  elicit  water  from  the 
air;  and  by  comparing  this  with  the  temperature  of 
tlie  air>  to  judge  of  its  approach  towards  saturation : 
it  beiag  manifest,  fi*om  our  knowledge  of  the  superior 
attraction  of  the  permanent  gases  for  heat,  that  the 
moment  the  air  itself  shall  arrive  at  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the.  cold  body,  it  will  perform  the  same 
oMce^i  will  rob  the  vapour  diffused  in  it  of  a  por- 
tion c^  its  ccoistituent  heat,  and  separate  the  water 
in  dfiw,  mist,  or  tain. 

Only  three  experiments  of  this  kind  are  recorded 
in  my'  observations  in  the  First  volume.    In  the  fifist> 
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Tab.  \,  I  found  the  dew-poiiit  but  one  decree  below 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  noon.  On  tliat  day 
there  was  no  sensible  evaporation  by  the  guage^  and 
the  rains,  which  had  prevailed  some  time^  continued 
for  several  days  after.  On  the  second  occasion.  Tab. 
67,  I  found  it  at  2h.  30m.  p.m.  within  S""  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  ''  In  an  hour  afterwards,  it 
began  to  rain  steadily,  and  there  fell  more  than  half 
an  mch  in  depth."  The  third  time.  Tab.  83,  ''  the 
air  was  so  loaded  with  vapour  at  9  p.  m.  as  to  deposit 
water,  on  a  glass  vessel  cooled  to  58  %  the  lowest  tem- 
perature of  the  following  night  being  53"*.  At  this 
this  time  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  ceasing  at  10,  with 
thunder  and  lightning  still  in  the  North."  In  effect, 
during  this  and  the  four  following  days,  there  fell 
above  2  inches  of  rain. 

The  time  and  trouble  required  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration  on  purpose  (for  an  accidental  deposition  oa  a 
glass  has  sometimes  suggested  the  comparison  of  the 
temperatures)  have  prevented  frequent  experiments 
on  my  part.  It  is  therefore .  with  some  satisfaction 
tliat  I  notice  the  introduction  of  DanieWs  Hygrometer, 
of  the  construction  and  uses  of  which  an  ample  ac« 
count  is  given  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  No.  16,  together .  with  a  Meteorolo^cal 
Journal  of  four  months,  containing  its  indications/ 
by  the  inventor. 

In  this  instrument,  the  design  of  which  af^fiean  to 
have  been  tak^i  from  the  model  of  Leslie's  H^^ 
met^  and  Wollaston's  Cryophorus,  die  requisite  de- 
gree of  cold  is  produced  at  all  times,  with  ease  and 
certainty,  by  means  of  the.  evaporation  of  a  few  gninfi 
of  ether.  The  ether  being  dropped  on  the  surface 
of  a  hollow  sphere  of  glass,  covered  with  muslin^  and 
full  of  the  vapour  of  ether^  an  immediate  tondensa* 
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tioQ  of  the  latter  generates  a  vacuum  within  it :  into 
this  a  second  evaporation  of  ether  instantly  mkes 
place  from  a  second  naked  bulb  partly  filled  with  that 
liquid^  and  connected  with  the  former  by  a  tube. 
The  cold  thus  produced  in  the  second  bulb^  causes 
in  a  short  time  a  visible  deposition  of  dew  from  the 
air  on  its  surface :  the  temperature  at  which  this  ef- 
fect b^ins^  is. indicated  by  a  small  included  thermo- 
yneter ;  and  a  second  thermometer^  for  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  moment^  is  attached  to  the 
pillar  which  supports  the  bulbs  and  tube. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  such  an  instrument  greater 
fiEtcility  is  afforded  to  the  Meteorologist^  of  satisfying 
himself  respecting  the  state  of  the  vapour  constantly 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere^  and  of  drawing  from  this^ 
in  conjunction  with  other  evidence,  a  more  certain 
prognostic^  in  critical  seasons^  of  wet  and  dry  wea- 
ther. It  is  not  likely,  any  more  than  the  Barometer^ 
nlways  to  answer  this  purpose  when  used  alone,  there 
being  evidently  other  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  rain  at  a  given  station,  besides  the  present 
aaturation  of  the  air  immediately  incumbent  on  it. 

The  constant,  though  minute,  expenditure  of  ether 
for  the  experiment  may  prove  to  some  observers  an 
objection  to  its  use.  This  may  be  in  part  obviated 
by  using  a  bottle  fitted  with  a  tube  ending  in  a  capil- 
lary opening,  and  closed  in  the  middle,  or  near  the 
fine  part  of  its  bore,  with  a  stop-cock,  which  would 
prevent  any  unnecessary  .waste  of  this  volatile  fluid  ; 
as  the  heat  of  the  hand  would  suffice  to  expel  a  sufii* 
cient  quantity  upon  the  ball.  It  is  also  possible  thaf 
some  future  improvement  of  the  instmment  may  eti- 
able  us  to  produce  W  of  cold,  which  seems  to  be  all 
that  is  wanted  in  the  driest  season,  without  the  waste 
of  any  material  at  alt.    To  those  who  may  be  oct a^ 
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sionally  engaged  in  experiments  to  find  the  force  of 
vapour  and  quantity  of  moisture  present  in  differmi 
seasons  and  pl^es^  and  at  different  elevations  in  fte 
atmosphere^  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  elegant  little 
instrument^  Nvhich  is  portable  (inclosed  in  a  mahogany 
|iox)  in  the  pocketj  ^il)  be  a  vahif^b)e  ^acquisitiQnf 
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The  position  or  elevation  of  the  guag«  affects  th^ 
product  nearly  as  much^  in  the  ease  of  Rain^  as  in 
that  of  Evaporation^  but  in  a  different  way.  The 
ESvapomtion  is  increased^  as  has  been  shewn^  by  ele-^ 
vating  the  guage^  but  the  product  of  Rain  in  this  case 
19  usually  diminished :  insomuch  that  when  the  guaga 
is  transferred  from  the  ground  to  the  house-top^  the 
average  falls  off  by  about  a  fourth  part. 

I  have  treated  this  subject  under  Table  64  of  my 
First  volume ;  where  are  detailed  the  results  of  expe- 
riments made  during  twenty  successive  days  of  wet 
weather^  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  wirh  a  view  espe- 
cially to  discover  a  rule  for  correcting  former  results, 
as  also  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  differences  take  place.  I  have  since  seen  no 
sufficient  cause  to  abandon  the  conclusion  I  then 
came  to;  that,  when  tain  takes  place  with  a  turbid 
atmosphere,  a  considerable  and  variable  proportion 
of  the  water  is  actually  separated  from  the  vaporous 
medium,  at  a  height  not  exceeding  50  feet  (or  that 
at  whicK  my  upper  guage  was  fixed,  which  was  43 
feet)  and  that  this  portion,  consequently  must  be  de- 
ficient in  the  upper  guage.  But  in  showers  from  an 
elevated  region,  falling  through  an  air  which  is  not 
itself  undergoing  decomposition,  the  products  ought 
to  be  (as  is  the  case  in  some  instances)  alike  in  both 
^uages. 

In  the  reasoning  connected  with  those  experiments^ 

J  did  not  advert  to  a  possible  constant  effect  of  the 

wiqd^  in  lessening  the  product  of  .the  g;uage  in  tbift 
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more  exposed  situation ;  but  contented  myself  ^th 
proving  by  experiment  '^  that  rain  may  be  drifted  as 
well  as  snow ; "  or  that  a  portion  of  the  general  re« 
ceiving  surface  may  be  robbed  of  a  part  of  its  rain, 
by  deflected  currents  in  the  moving  atmosphere,  which 
transfer  it  to  another  place ;  which  it  was  shewn  hap- 
pens e^ecially  where  two  guages  are  placed,  the  one 
f>n  the  windward  the  other  on  the  leeward  parapet 
of  a  building ;  the  latter  being  redundant,  while  the 
former  is  deficient  in  product,  the  level  considered. 
What  proportion  of  the  deficiency  in  a  guage'  placed 
on  a  building  should  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  it  may 
be  difficult  in  all  cases,  without  experiments  carefully 
made  on  the  spot,  to  decide.  It  would  undoubtedly 
vary,  according  to  the  position  of  the  guage,  with 
respect  to  the  wind  by  which  the  rain  might  be  carried 
at  the  time.  But  the  question  of  this  difference  has 
lately  been  discussed  in  the  Journals,  on  principles 
purely  mathematical.  By  some,  and  among  them  a 
meteorologist  of  note  in  France,  Flaugergttes,  it  has 
b€^  attributed  wholly  to  the  effect  of  the  wind,  in 
giving  an  oblique  direction  to  the  streams  of  rain; 
in  consequence  of  which>  it  is  contended,  the  funnel 
pr  mouth  of  the  guage,  actually  presents  a  smaller 
aperture,  in  proportion  as  the  rain  comes  more 
pbliquely :  just  as  if  we  were  to  incline  the  funnel  to 
one  side  under  a  rain  falling  vertically,  in  whicn  case 
\t  is  manifest  that  less  and  less  rain  would  enter  as  it 
became  more  inclined,  until  in  a  perfectly  horizontal 
position,  the  whole  would  pass  by  to  tlie  ground. 
But  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  said,  and  1  think  very  justly, 
by  Meickle,  (in  Thomson's  Annals  for  October  1819) 
tba^  in  the  case  of  rain  falling  with  a  wind,  ^^  the 
horizontal  distance  of  the  lines  in  which  the  rain  falls 
V  absolutely  independent  of  tl^eir  inc)inatipqj  beioj 
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accurately  the  same,  where  the  wind  runs  steadily  60 
miles  an  hour^  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  calm/'  **  In 
strictness  (this  writer  further  obserres)  the  drops  fall 
in  curves/*  but  supposing  them  to  pursue  a  right 
line  ''  it  is  plain,  that  a  guage  of  the  width  shown 
at  a  b  will  there  receive  the  drops^  falling  obliquely, 
just  the  same  as  after  they  become  perpendicular  in" 
the  calm/  at  c  d."  And  it  is  equally  obvious^  from  a 
cofnparison  of  the  space  &-e  with  the  space  a-b,  that 
of  rain  so  deflected^  a  guage  with  its  aperture  inclined 
in  a  suitable  direction^  would  receive  much  more  than 
the  quantity  then  actually  falling  on  the  general  sur-* 
face :  consequently  thatj  with  reference  to  this  stand-^ 
ardy  the  aperture  in  the  direction  a-6  would  receivis 
too  little. 


^ 
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It  appears  therefore  that  no  allowance  is  required, 
in  any  position  of  the  guage  as  to  height,  foi" .  the 
simple  obliquity  of  the  whole  body  of  a  shower ;  the 
rain  received  by  Che  entire  horizontal  surface  included 
in  its  area  (and  of  which  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  may 
be  considered  as  a  definite  part)  being  the  same  whe-* 
the  descent  be  oblique  or  veiiJcaL 


Mean  Annual  depth  of  Rain  about  London. 

The  Mean  annual  depth  of  Rain  in  our  district  in 
rery  nearly  85  inches.  This  being  the  largest  average 
that  has  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  *  assigned  ta  Lon- 
don^ it  will  be  proper  to  shew  the  ground  on  which  it 
rests. 
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On  the  evidence  of  the  experiments  in  the  autumn 
of  1811  ah'eady  alluded  to,  I  assume  for  the  present, 
that  the  rain  on  the  ground  is  to  that  collected  at  43 
feet  above  it,  as  37  to  28  :  but  in  what  proportion  the 
diflference  may  increase  with  a  greater  elevation,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  deciding:  it  is  probable  that 
the  deficiency  at  greater  elevations  would  be  found  in 
a  rapidly  diminishing  proportion  to  the  height.  The 
guage  of  the  Royal  Society  is  stated  to  be  75  feet  6 
inches  above  the  surrounding  ground.  But  so  mudi 
of  this  surrounding  ground  is  covered  with  buildings, 
that  we  may  consider  the  difference  between  the  two 
elevations  as  nearly  done  away  in  regard  to  practical 
efibct^  and  I  shall  therefore  neglect  it 


Annual  Rain  for  twenty-three  Years. 

The  following  then  is  a  statement  of  the  annoa( 
Rain  by  the  guage  of  the  Royal  Society  for  ten  years 
previous  to  my  own  account.  In  a  second  column  I 
apply  to  these  amounts  the  proportion  of  diiSerence 
above  assumed,  to  bring  out  an  estimated  result  of 
(he  surface  of  the  earth. 


Rain  at 

Rain  at  the  groimd 

Year 

75  feet. 

by  estimate. 

1797 

22-697  in 

29*  996  in. 

1798 

19-411 

25-650 

1799 

19*662 

25*982 

1800 

18-925 

25-008 

1801 

«     •  •  •  • 

19-197 

26-367 

1809 

13-946 

18-428 

1803 

17-922 

23-682 

1804 

20-973 

27-714 

1805 

20*396 

26*951 

1806 

• 

Av<^rages 

20-427       

26-992 

19*355  in. 

26- 577  In. 
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1  find  the  average  of  seventeen  years  rain  (with 
some  interruption  in  the  series  of  years  J  from  1774 
to  1796,  to  be,  by  the  same  authority,  19-762  inches  ; 
none  of  the  products  composing  it  appearing  to  have 
been  collected  at  the  ground. 

The  Monthly  results  of  my  own  Register  for  the  ten 
years  from  1807  to  1816,  are  detailed  in  the  General 
Table  D.  Many  of  these,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
series,  are  marked  as  having  been  obtained  at  43  feet 
elevation:  ttf  the  annual  totals  of  these  results  the 
same  mode  of  correction  has  been  applied,  so  far  as 
it  was  required,  and  they  come  out  as  follows:  the 
Mean  Temperature  of  each  year  is  annexed. 


Bain  at  the 

Year 

gnmnd. 

Mean  Temp, 

1807 

•  •••  • 

18-01  in. 

48-367* 

1808 

23 -S^ 

....         48-633 

1800 

24-18 

40-546 

1610 

27-51 

40-507 

1811 

24-64 

«...         51-100 

1812 

27-24 

47-743 

1813 

23-56 

40-762 

1814 

26-07 

46-067 

1815 

21-20 

40-630 

1316 

A^eiage 

32-37 

46-57* 

24-83  in. 

- 

Lastly,  the  results  obtained  at  or  near  the  surface, 
&r  the  years  since  elapsed,  run  thus : 

1817  ....         24-80  47-834 

1818  ....        25-05  ....         50*028 
1810         ....         24*30           .,.«         50-lia 


ATorage      24*87 

The  General  average  of  all  the  results  thus  ob- 
tained for  the  ground,  comprehending  a  period  of 
tMrenty-tliree  years^  is  25-179  inches :  I  shall  apply 

2  a 
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presently  to  the. several  years  a  definitive  correcti<m« 
through  the  medium  of  the  monthly  results^  which 
brings  out  an  average  still  nearer  to  my  own  above 
stated. 

Wet  and  Dry  Years, 

The  greatest  depth  of  rain  in  23  years  fell  in  1816. 
Next  to  this,  for  wetness,  appears  the  year  1797. 

The  driest  year  in  tliis  period  was  1807,  and  next 
to  it,  1802. 

About  one  year  in  five  may  be  said  .to  be  subject  to 
the  dry  extreme,  and  one  in  ten  to  the  wet. 

After  an  extreme  wet  year,  in  1797,  we  meet  with 
four  years  in  succession'  with  an  amount  of  rain  very 
near  the  average  of  the  climate,  and  then  an  extreme 
dry  year:  and  since  the  extreme  wet  year  of  1816, 
we  have  again  had  three  years  in  succession  near  the 
average. 


Connexion  of  the  Annual  Rain  with  the  Mean 

Temperature. 

In  the  series  of  years  from  1810  to  1816,  the  reader 
will  find,  on  comparing  the  rain  with  the  mean  tem- 
perature, that  the  warm  years  were  uniformly  dry,  or 
below  the  average  in  rain,  and  the  cold  ones  uni- 
formly wet,  or  above  the  average.  This  is  a  very 
natural  coincidence ;  but  do  the  eflfects  depend  on  the 
alternate  warmth  and  coldness  of  those  years,  or 
rather  on  the  mean  temperature  considered  abso- 
lutely ?  In  reference  to  this  question,  I  may  remark, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  1797  was  49^398,  and 
that  of  1816,  49-433  (Royal  Society),  and  their  re- 
spactive  amounts  of  rain  at  the  ground  9»  above  stated 
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29 •996  and  32*87  inches.  Again,  as  to  dry  years, 
1802  had  a  mean  temperature  of  50  200^  with  18  428 
inches  of  rain,  and  1807  a  mean  temperature  of 
60•733^  with  18  01  inches  of  rain.  There  is  there- 
fore probably  a  close  connexion  between  the  mean 
temperature  of  many  years,  and  the  rain  at  the  earth's 
surface  which  attends  them.  , 

Average  proportions  of  Rain  in  each  month  of  the  year: 
definitive  correction  of  the  amounts  for  the  height. 

The  product  of  rain  for  the  same  month  in  differient 
years  varies,  in  each  of  the  months,  greatly.  This  Is 
a  fact  to  which  common  observation  is  perfectly  com^- 
petent ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  General  Table  D  for  the  proof  in  figures.  Hav- 
ing constructed  a  similar  Table  from  the  Monthly 
results  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  1797 
to  1806>  I  found  the  same  variety  in  them  also.  The 
same  month  which  in  one  year  aifprds  5  inches  of  rain, 
in  another  exhibits  not  a  quarter  of  q,n  inch ;  or  even 
(as  appears  in  two  instances)  none  at  all,  the  few  drops 
that  fell  having  been  inappreciable  by  measure.  It 
became  a  question  therefore,  as  before  in  the  case  of 
temperature,  what  should  be. regarded  as  the  mean 
quantity  ;  or  the  standard  of  comparison  to  which  the 
product  of  a  wet  or  a  dry  month  should  be  referred. 

The  following  .  are  the  averages  of  rain  for  the 
respective  months  as  obtained  by  actual  observation : 
the  first  series  on  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1797  to 
1806,  by  the  guage  of  the  Rpyal  Society;  the  second 
on  a  similar  period,  from  1807  to  1816,  from  the  re- 
sults in .  my  own  register.  In  a  third  column  are 
inserted  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  any  rain 
fell,  iu  each  month  of  the  latter  period. 
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Average  Raio  for  the  Month  1 

^y  obicrrsticRi 

Number  of  dkj%  1 

J 

Rt  different  Icreb. 

on  wbkhit  rMBcdl 

1797— 180(5 

1807—1816 

1.  Jan. 

1-341 

1-633 

14,4 

2.  Feb. 

0-911 

1-486 

15,8 

3.  Mar. 

0-755 

1-422 

12,7 

4.  April 

1*382 

1-550 

14,0 

5.  May 

1-340 

1-921 

15,8 

6.  Jnne 

1-708 

1-928 

11,8 

7.  July 

2-555 

2-578 

16,1 

8.  Aug. 

1-925 

2- 102 

16,3 

9.  Sept. 

1-833 

1  •  522 

12,3 

10.  Oct. 

1-671 

2-740 

16,2 

11.  Not. 

2-400 

2-407 

15,0 

1«.  Dec. 
Totals 

1-631 

2  093 

17,7 

10*352 

23-382  in. 

i  have  not  introduced  here  liny  correction  for  the 
difference  of  level,  because  it  will  be  more  interestias: 
first  to  compare  the  quantities  as  found. 

In  general,  the  average  at  the  lower  level  exceeds ; 
but  in  two  cases  the  higher  equals,  and  in  one  it  ex- 
ceeds the  lower :  which  considering  they  are  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  years  was  to  be  expected. 

In  the  months  of  September  and  November  this  h 
clearly  due  to  excessive  rains  in  those  months,  in  four 
out  of  the  ten  years  of  the  first  series. 

In  October,  the  lower  level  is  disproportionately  in 
excess,  from  the  same  cause  operating  in  the  latter 
series. 

Setting  aside  these  cases,  let  us  advert  to  the  Seventh 
month.  Here  the  rains  are  alike  in  both  averages: 
and  on  examination,  the  respective  Tables  of  results 
furnish  no  adequate  reason  for  this.  In  1806  there 
fell  indeed  in  this  month  4*889  inches  at  the  higher 
level,  but  in  1800  the  month  was  absolutely  dry:  the 
two  taken  together  make  an  average  near  the  one 
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m  the  Table ;  and  in  other  respects  the  results  m  ealcti 
series  present  a  very  similar  range  of  quantities. 

If  we  recede  again  from  this  to  the  contiguous  month, 
in  either  direction,  we  find  in  one  of  these  a  deficiency 
of  an  eighth,  in  the  other  of  a  ninth,  in  the  higher 
level :  which  deficiency  in  the  months  of  Winter  and 
Spring  becomes  more  considerable,  the  proportion  in 
one  instance  amounting  almost  to  the  half  of  the  sum 
of  the  lower  product. 

The  probability  is  therefore  very  strong,  on  the 
evidence  afforded  by  these  averages  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  experiments  in  181 1,  that  the  deficiency 
in  the  rain  collected  at  the  higher  level,  from  what- 
ever cause  or  causes  proceeding,  is  very  small  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  and  increases  as  we  recede  in  either 
direction  towards  winter.  In  the  former  season,  the 
showers  fall  mostly  from  elevated  clouds,  and  the 
lower  atmosphere  is  generally  dear  of  that  misty  pre- 
cipitation which,  in  the  winter  months^  must  contri- 
bute something  considerable  towards  the  product  at 
the  ground.  Add  to  this  thftt  the  effect  of  strong 
winds,  in  whatever  way  it  robs  the  higher  guage, 
must  be  far  most  considerable  in  the  latter  season. 

*  On  these  considerations  I  have  ventured  to  con- 
simct  a  Table  of  Monthly  amounts  of  Rain,  corrected 
Jbr  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  in  which  the  rate  of 
allowance  is  made  to  increase  from  0*05  on  an  inch 
in  the  Seventh  month,  to  0*50,  in  the  First,  and  de- 
crease again  through  the  remaining  months  in  like 
proportion ;  the  rate  of  gradation  being  0*10  in  Spring 
arid  Autumn,  and  0*05  in  Summer  and  Winter.  These 
(brm  the  General  Table  H,  at.  the  end  of  the  volume. 
I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  cases,  taken  singly, 
cannot  be  accurate  as  they  stand?  there  being  seasons 
m  which  our  summer  rains  resemble  the  storms  of 
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winter^  and  others  in  which  the  latter  season  has 
summerlike  showers :  but  the  whole  twenty  years 
from  1797  to  1816^  thus  modified,  afford  an  average 
of  ^4*808  inches  per  annum  ;  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
differs  by  but  a  very  small  fraction  from  the  averages 
found  at  the  surface^  or  corrected  on  the  evidence  of 
experiment. 

The  annual  results  arising  out  of  this  mode  of  cor- 
rection differ  somewhat  in  amount  from  those  obtained 
by  estimating  the  deficiency  on  the  whole  year.  The 
reader  may  give  the  preference  (if  he  pleases)  to  tlie 
letter,  or  corrected  results,  without  its  materially  af- 
fecting the  consequences  1  have  drawn  from  the  esti- 
mated ones. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  I  should  have 
here  carried  on  the  parallel  between  the  results  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  those  of  my  own  guage^  through 
the  remaining  years  published  in  the  Transactions, 
and  thus  have  settled  the  difference  on  the  basis  of 
actual  observation  in  each  case :  but  it  is  with  regret 
that  I  acknowledge  myself  defeated  in  this  object  by 
an  apparent  falling  off,  of  late  years^  in  the  conduct 
of  that  Register. 

The  years  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  present  indeed  an 
average  of  rain  which  agrees  sufficiently  with  the  for- 
mer averages,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  estimated 
results  at  the  ground :  but  in  1810  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  rain  at  all;  and  in  1811,  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  only.  From  1812  to  1818,  %l\e  annual 
average  sinks  at  once  to  about  1 5  inches^  the  former 
averages  deduced  from  long  periods  of  years^  having 
been  about  19^  inches !  We  have  however  a  state- 
ment of  the  annual  rain  in  1812,  1813^  and  1814, 
^  by  another  Rain-guage,  placed  a  few  feet  distant 
from  the  former,  and  11  feet  6  inches  lower/'  the 
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average  of  which  is  20  •  349  inches :  but  the  monthly 
results  of  this  guage  have  been  neglected  in  the  body 
of  the  Register^  except  in  some  instances  where  they 
appear  to  have  crept  in  by  inadvertence^  or  to  be 
stated  on  the  opposite  page  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
higher  ones^  though  without  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance to  the  reader.  The  only  reason  which  I  can 
assign  to  myself  for  this  extraordinary  deficiency  in 
the  higher  guage  is^  that  the  rain  being  now  mea- 
sured (as  it  seems)  only  at  long  intervals^  about  a 
fourth  part  of  that  which  is  actually  collected  in  the 
year  escapes  by  evaporation. 

If  this  learned  and  highly  respectable  body  feels 
the  subject  of  the  weather  no  longer  woilhy  its  notice, 
would  it  not  be  better  at  once  to  dismiss  Uie  Register 
from  its  Transactions?  But  if,  as  in  some  sort  the 
representative  of  our  country  in  matters  of  science, 
it  should  be  disposed  to  entertain  an  honourable  emu* 
lation  on  this  point  with  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Paris,*  it  will  be  necessary  that  much  greater  atten- 
tion be  paid  than  for  several  years  past,  both  to  the 
providing  the  requisite  instruments  and  the  due  at-- 
tendance  upon  them.  For  it  is  not  in  the  article  of 
rain  alone,  that  defect  or  inaccuracv  has  introduced 
itself,  to  the  degree  almost  of  suspending  confidence : 
an  imputation  which  after  being  thus  obliged  to  sup- 
port (it  having  been  already  publicly  advancedf )  I 
should  be  equally  ready  to  contribute  in  any  degre% 
to  do  away. 

*  The  ^^  Meteorological  Obseirations  made  at  the  Royal  Obserra- 
tory  of  Paris"  are  quite  a  model  in  point  of  care  and  exactness.  Thej 
are  published  monthly  in  the  '^  Joamal  de  Physique ;"  and  the  results 
at  least,  ought  to  be  gi?en,  in  our  own  language  and  measures^  in  the 
periodical  Journals  of  this  country. 

f  By  Dalton,  Manchester  Meminrs^  yoI.  3,  iecond  sefkiy  p,  490. 
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To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  prc^rtion  of  raio 
which  fidk  in  the  different  seasons — the  following 
Table  exhibits  the  monthly  averages  for  the  level  of 
the  ground  for  two  periods  of  ten  years  each ;  the  first 
set,  corrected  from  observations  at  75  feet  elevation, 
the  second  in  part  corrected  from  observations  at  43 
feet,  but  chiefly  as  obtained  at  the  ground.  The  third 
column  exhibits  the  two  averages  incorporated. 

Monthhf  averages  of  Rain,  corrected  for  the  elevation. 


> 
Month 

1797—1806 

1807—1816 

1797—1816 

1.  Jan. 

2Q11 

1-907 

1  -  959  iu. 

2.  Feb. 

1320 

1-643 

1-482 

3.  Mar. 

1057 

1-542 

1  299 

4.  Apr. 

1*666 

1-719 

1*692 

5.  May 

1-608 

2-036 

1-822 

6.  June 

1-876 

1-964 

1-920 

7.  July 

2*683 

2-592 

2-637 

'8.  Aug. 

3117 

2-134 

2- 125 

0.  Sept. 

21W 

1-644 

1-921 

10.  Oct. 

«173 

2-872 

2-522 

n.  Not. 

3-360 

2-637 

2-998 

13.  Dec. 
ToUlt . . . 

2-365 

2-489 

2-427 

24-435 

25' 179 

24*804 

The  wettest  months  in  a  long  run  of  years^  appears 
by  this  method  to  be  the  Elevenths  or  November; 
but  on  the  evidence  of  the  latter  period^  which  has 
4he  most  of  actual  observation  for  its  siqiport/the 
Tenth  may  dispute  the  precedency  in  tins  respects 
Yet  in  perusing  the  amounts  in  the  third  column  we 
sec  the  rain  falling  oif  in  nearly  equal  proportions  in 
each  direction  for  two  months  from  the  Eleventh; 
which,  as  there  was  not  the  smallest  adjustment  to 
produce  this  eflfect^  may  seem  to  prove  the  mode  of 
correction  employed  nearly  accurate. 

The  next  amount  of  rain  is  the  Seventh^  or  July. 
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From  thk  month  we  have  a  dimiiiisliing  series  of 
amounts  to  the  Thirds  or  March^  which  is  the  driest ; 
having  only  half  as  much  rain  as  the  Seventh^  and  d 
little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  quantity  of  the  Ele- 
venth month.  In  the  first  series  of  years,  the  Third 
month  is  comparatively  dry,  and  the  Ninth  wet :  in 
the  second  series  the  Third  is  wet,  and  the  Ninth  dry, 
compared  with  the  general  average :  the  reader  will 
find  many  examples  of  the  same  contrast  in  the  par- 
ticular years  on  which  the  averages  are  founded. 

From  the  Third  month,  proceeding  forward,  we  se6 
♦he  rain  grow  larger  in  amount  to  the  Seventh,  then 
less  to  the  Ninth,  and  larger  to  the  Eleventh  again. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  gradation  of 
Rain  through  the  year,  on  a  scale  of  half  the  depth. 

Pig.  11. 

V-¥,  S-W,  K-E,  V-T.J  S-W,  W-N,  "W-N^  W-N,  S-W,  S-W,  S-W,  S-W« 
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Proportions  of  Rain  in  the  different  seasons. 

tn  an  Essay  read  in  1818,  by  my  friend  John  Dalton, 
before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, the  author  concludes  from  different  averages^ 
^'  Ihat  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  must  be  con- 
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sidered  as  dry  months^  and  the  last  six  as  wet  m<mths; 
that  April  is  the  driest  month  in  the  year^  and  the 
sixth  after,  or  October,  the  wettest." 

My  own  avera^^es  perfectly  coincide  with  his  fir^ 
proposition,  if  only  the  slight  difference  be  neglected 
by  which  September  falls  below  the  mean. 

If  in  the  results  here  advanced  the  driest  average 
falls  a  month  earlier,  and  the  wettest  a  month  later 
than  in  his  statement,  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  difference,  in  exposure  and  latitude,  of  the  two 
stations,  Manchester  and  London.  The  latter  may 
be  thought  to  lose  the  hibernal  rains  earlier,  from  its 
more  forward  spHng,  and  to  receive  them  more  slowly 
in  consequence  of  a  more  prolonged  summer. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  rain  in  the  former 
and  latter  half  of  the  year,  they  stand  thus  by  the 
average  in  the  third  column  : 

For  the  first  six  months  (Jan. — June)      10' 174  in. 

For  the  latter  six  months  (July— Dec.)     14*630 

The  two  portions  of  the  year  thus  divided  are  nearly 
equal  in  their  total  heat :  the  sum  of  the  mean  tern- 
Iieratures  of  the  first  six  months  being  280,32^  and  that 
of  the  last  six  315,47. 

But  if  we  divide  the  circle  in  another  place,  we 
shall  have  a  very  different  result : 

From  the  Fourth  to  the  Ninth  Month 
inclusive  (April — Sept.)  the  average  rain 
amounts  to 12*117  in. 

And  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Third  inclu- 
sive (Oct.— March)  to 12-687. 

Now  the  sum  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  first 
six  months  in  this  series  (or  the  summer  half  year) 

is        345,94; 

and  that  of  the  remaining  six  months  (or  the  winter 
hftlf-year)    ♦.,,.,,,.,•    249^83. 
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Thus  in  dividing  the  year  in  one  way,  we  have  very 
unequal  amounts  of  rain  for  the  two  moieties,  with 
nearly  equal  amounts  of  heat ;  and  in  another  way^ 
very  unequal  temperatures,  with  nearly  equal  amounts 
of  rain.  If  instead  of  taking  the  results  of  whole 
months,  the  division  had  been  made  at  the  days  of 
extreme  and  mean  temperature,  the  contrast  would 
probably  have  been  still  more  perfect,  at  least  as  to 
equal  temperatures  with  unequal  rain :  but  the  more 
direct  method  suffices  for  the  object. 

The  solution  of  the  wholes  case  seems  to  be  as  fol- 
laws :    • 

In  the  former  half  of  the  year  (that  is,  from  some 
time  in  the  First  month,)  the  mean  diurnal  heat  is 
advancing ;  or  if  it  be  kept  down  by  a  succession  of 
Northerly  winds,  these  arrive  in  a  state  to  promote 
evaporation,  and  dry  up,  rather  than  deposit  mois* 
ture  :  in  the  latter  half  (that  is,  from  some  time  in  the 
Seventh' month)  the  heat  is  declining ;  or  if  it  be  sus* 
tained  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  by  Southerly 
i^inds,  these  coming  into  a  colder  latitude  deposit 
their  water  in  consequence.  Thus  there  is  prevalent^ 
during  the  former  half  of  the  year,  a  cause  which 
powerfully  counteracts  the  production  of  rain;  and 
during  the  latter  half,  a  cause  which  more  than  any 
other  promotes  it :  the  quantities  of  effect  are  there* 
fore  very  unequal. 

But  in  dividing  the  year  at  the  points  of  mean  tem- 
perature, we  set  these  causes  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  in  either  moiety.  The  effect  of  the  depression 
of  the  nfean  temperature  in  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  is  counteracted  by  an  elevation  in  the  Brst 
three  months;  and  the  elevation  continued  through 
the  three  months  of  spring,  balances  the  depression 
which  ^isues  in  the  course  of  the  three  mouths  after 
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Midsummer.     The  quantities  of  effect  ia  ffae 
ipoieties  are  therefore  equal. 

Consistently  with  this  statement  are  the  proportions 
of  rain  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year^  taking  (a» 
before  in  the  case  of  Evaporation)  the  Twelfth,  FirsC, 
and  Second  as  Winter,  and  the  remaining  months  ia 
classes  of  three^  for  the  other  seasofis : 

Rain.  Mean  Temp* 

Winter 5-868iif.  37-»«» 

Spring 4-813  48-0« 

Summer.. 668^  ....  6080 

Autttflin <  7'441  49*13 

,  The  rain^  it  appears^  is  not  any  more  than  the 
evaporation^  proportionate  to  the  mean  TempenHure 
of  the  season.  Yet  if  we  add  together  the  mean  Ram 
imd  mean  Evaporation  for  each  seaspn>  the  sum  of  the 
two  will  be  found  in  pretty  near  proportion  to  its 
inean  Temperature :  the  sums  are. 

For  Winter ;  0-455 

For  Spring 13-669 

t  For  Summer 18'262r 

For  Autumn 13*889 

Proportions  of  Rain  by  day  and  night,  ^c. 

r 

In  the  early  part  of  my  observations  I  frequMtly 
measured  off  the  rain  which  fell  by  day,  and  separate 
the  result  from  that  of  the  following  night.  As  this 
was  done  only  through  the  years  1807  and  1S08» 
which  are  both  below  the  average  in  rain,  and  with 
the  higher  guage  only,  I  do  not  attach  much  import^ 
ance  to  the  results. 

Of  45  inches  of  rain,  which  fcil  in  the  space  of  31 
Lunar  revolutions,  1  divided  21  9*,  and  found  8*6?  to 
have  fallen  with  the  Sun  above  the  horizon,  aiid  1347 
during  his  absence^.    According  to  thii  eifpeiimMt 
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ike  rain  by  day  makes  only  two  thirds  of  the  quantity 
that  falls  by  night. 

The  greatest  rain  in  twenty *four  hours  that  has 
fkllen  under  my  observation  (or  rather  that  of  my 
assistant^  for  I  was  shut  up  in  the  pacquet  going  to 
Helvoetsluys,)  was  on  the  day  and  night  of  the  26th 
of  Sixth  Month  1816.  On  this  occasion,  the  night  in 
particular  was  very  wet  and  stormy  :  the  guage  at  our 
Laboratory,  Stratford,  near  London,  collected  2'05 
inches,  between  9  a.  m.  the  26th  and  the  same  hour 
the  following  morning.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
character  of  that  season,  which  was  at  once  the  cold- 
est and  the  wettest  in  20  years.  See  Table  120,  &c. 
in  the  First  Volume  of  this  work. 

In  reverting  to  the  column,  p.  188,  entitled  '^  Num- 
ber of  days  on. which  it  rained"  in  each  month,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  in 
our  climate,  on  an  average  of  years,  it  rains  nearly 
every  other  day,  more  or  lts8.  He  will  perceive  how-* 
ever,  that  the  number  of  days  (of  twenty-four  hours) 
on  which  there  falls  any  rain,  is  less  in  the  longest 
days  than  in  the  shortest,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three. 

The  propensity  to  frequent  dripping,  even  in  this 
dry  comer  of  our  island,  I  consider  to  be  connected 
with  our  moderate  and  variable  temperature.  In  cli- 
mates the  mean  temperature  of  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  latitude  alone,  departs  farther  in  either 
direction  from  the  mean  Temperature  of  the  Earth,  it 
18  probable  the  number  of  dry  days  will  be  found 
greater,  in  proportion  as  the  climate  is  hotter  or 
colder  than  our  own.  It  will  be  an  interesting  enquiry 
for  those  who  are  sufficiently  zealous  in  these  pursuits, 
and  who  possess  the  requisite  leisure,  to  follow  out 
the  comparison  through  the  many  registers  of  the 
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weather  already  published.  The  circumstance  of  ele^ 
Tation  above  the  sea>  which  when  not  excessive  greatly 
tends  to  promote  rain^  will  require  the  exclusion  of 
some  registers  from  this  comparison;  unless  indeed 
the  mean  rain  for  a  certain  range  of  latitude  be  de- 
duced  from  the  whole  of  the  registers  kept  at  different 
elevations  within  its  limits. 


Papular  adage  of  '^  Forty  days  rain  after  SL  Swithin'* 

how  far  founded  in  fact. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  on  subjects  connected 
with  Natural  history  is  commonly  founded  in  some 
degree  on  fact  or  experience:  though  in  this  case, 
vague  and  inconsistent  conclusions  are  too  frequently 
drawn  from  real  premises.  I  have  already  stated  un- 
der Tab.  83^  that  the  notion  commonly  entertained 
^n  this  subject^  if  put  strictly  to  the  test  of  experience 
at  any  one  station  in  this  part  of  the  island,  will  be 
found  fallacious.  To  do  justice  to  popular  obser- 
vation, 1  may  now  state  that  in  a  majority  of  our 
summers,  a  showery  period,  which  with  some  latitude 
as  to  time  and  local  circumstances  may  be  admitted 
to  constitute  daily  rain  for  forty  days,  does  come  on 
about  the  time  indicated  by  this  tradition :  not  that 
any  long  space  before  is  often  so  dry  as  to  mark  dis- 
tinctly its  commencement. 

The  tradition^  it  seems,  took  origin  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  Swithln  or  Swithum,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  died  in  868,  ''  desired  that  he  might 
be  buried  in  the  open  church-yard^  and  not  in  the 
chancel  of  the  minster,  as  was  usual  with  other 
bishops,  and  his  request  was  complied  with :  but  the 
monks  on  his  being  canonised^  considering  it  dis- 
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^^ceful  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a  public  cemetery^  re- 
solved to  remove  his  body  into  the  choir ;  which  was 
to  have  been  done  with  solemn  procession^  on  the 
15th  of  July :  it  rained  however  so  violently  for  forty- 
days  together  at  this  season,  that  the  design  was  aban- 
doned/'* Now^  without  entering  into  the  case  of  the 
Bishop,  (who  was  probably  a  man  of  sense,  and 
wished  to  set  the  example  of  a  more  wholesome,  as  - 
well  as  a  more  humble  mode  of  resignhig  the  perish- 
able clay  to  the  destructive  elements)  I  may  observe 
that  the  fact  of  the  hindrance  of  the  ceremony  by  the 
cause  related  is  sufficiently  authenticated  by  tradition: 
and  the  tradition  is  so  far  valuable,  as  it  proves  that 
the  summers  in  this  Southern  part  of  our  island,  were 
subject  a  thousand  years  ago  to  occasional  heavy  rains^ 
in  the.  same  way  as  at  present.  Let  us  see  how^  in 
point  of  fact,  the  matter  now  stands. 

In  1807,  it  rained  with  us  on  the  day  in  question^ 
and  a  dry  time  followed.  In  1808,  it  again  rained  on 
this  day,  though  but  a  few  drops:  there  was  much 
lightning  in  the  W  at  night,  yet  it  was  nearly  dry  to 
the  close  of  the  Lunar  period  (at  the  New  Moon)  on 
the  22d  of  this  month,  the  whole  period  having  yielded 
only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain :  but  the  next  moon 
was  very  wet,  and  there  fell  5'  10  inches  of  rain. 

In  1818  and  1819,  it  was  dry  on  the  15th,  and  a 
very  dry  time  in  each  case  followed.  The  remainder 
of  the  summers  occurring  betwixt  1807  and  1819^  ap- 
pear to  come  under  the  general  proposition  already 
advanced :  but  it  must  be  observed  that  in  1816^  the 
wettest  year  of  the  series,  the  Solstitial  abundance  of 
rain  belongs  to  the  Lunar  period  ending  (with  the 
JMoon's  approach  to  the  Third  quarter)  on  the  16th  of 

*  Times  Teleicope,  or  Guide  to  the  Almanac.  1814. 
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the  Sevlenfli  month;  in  which  period  (here  fell  513 
kiehes^  while  the  ensuing  period^  which  falls  whdly 
within  the  forty  days,  though  it  had  rain  on  twenty- 
fire  out  of  thirty  days,  gave  only  2'4i  inohes. 

I  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  change  effected  in  tfae 
relative  position  of  thisi  so  much  noted  day  by  tb^ 
r^onnation  of  the  Calendar,  because  common  obser- 
vation is  now  directed  to  the  day  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Almanac ;  n«r  would  this  piece  of  accuracy,  wttbout 
greater  certainty  as  to  a  definite  commencement  oX 
this  showery  period  in  former  times,  have  helped  us 
to  more  conclusive  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

Solstitial  and  Equinoctial  Rains. 

Our  year  then  in  reject  of  quantUies  of  rain,  ex- 
hibits a  dry  and  a  wet  moiety.  The  latter  agaiu 
divides  itself  into  two  periods  distinctly  marked,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive  by  viewing  the  two  elevations  <rf 
the  curve  in  fig.  11,  p,  193.  The  first  period  is  that 
which  connects  itself  with  the  popular  opinion  we 
have  been  discussing.  It  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to 
set  in  with  the  decline  of  the  diurnal  mean  tempera- 
ture, the  maximum  of  which^  we  may  recollect,  has 
been  shewn  to  follow  the  Summer  Solstice  at  such  ah 
interval,  as  to  fall  between  the  12th  and  25th  of  the 
month  called  July.  Now  the  l5th  of  that  month  for 
Swithin's  day)  in  the  old  stile,  corresponds  to  the  26(h 
in  the  new :  so  that  commbn  observation  has  long 
since  settled  the  limits  of  the  effect,  without  being 
sensible  of  its  real  cause.  The  operation  of  this  cause 
being  continued  usually  through  great  part  of  the 
Eighth  month,  the  rain  of  this  month  exceeds  the 
mean,  by  about  as  much  as  that  of  the  Ninth  falls 
below  it. 
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The  latter  wet  period  corresponds  to  the  second 
^reat  elevation  in  the  curve.  It  begins  by  a  large 
addition  to  the  amount  of  rain  in  the  Tenth  month  ; 
its  middle  and  wettest  part  falls  in  the  Eleventh  ;  and 
it  goes  off  by  a  similar  gradation  of  amount  in  the 
Twelfth.  As  the  former  period  apparently  takes  its 
origin  from  the  Summer  Solstice^*  (though^  like  the 
highest  temperature^  not  developed  till  after  a  certain 
interval^)  so  this  occupies  much  of  the  interval  be* 
tween  the  Autumnal  Equinox  and  the  Winter  Solstice, 
its  termination  being  apparently  fixed  by  the  latter. 
I  propose  therefore  to  distinguish  the  two  by  the 
terms^  Summer  or  Estival,  and  Autumnal  Rains ;  mean- 
ing thereby  not  the  entire  quantities  of  rain  falling  in 
the  midst  of  two  seasons  otherwise  dry,  which  would 
be  inapplicable  to  our  climate^  but  simply  the  excess 
of  rain,  which  on  a  mean  of  years  the  two  periods 
afford  us. 

•  ♦  The  great  rains  ia  AbTSsinia  and  the .  nelghbooring  coantries,  or 
which  depend  the  annual  OTerflowings  of  the  Nile,  have  a  period 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  onr  own  Esiival  rains.  The  dry  season, 
according  to  Bruce,  gives  place  to  light  rains  about  the  Vernal  Bqui- 
nox,  but  there  falls  no  considerable  quantity  in  any  place  until  the 
Sun  arrives  at  the  eenith :  from  which  time,  until  in  returning  south- 
ward he  becomes  again  vertical  to  them,  all  these  parts  are  subject  to 
heavy  rains ;  which  cease  as  to  the  whole  country  a  little  before  the 
Atttumnal  Equinox.  The  following  are  the  Monthly  proportions  of 
the  rainy  months  on  a  medium  of  two  years,  according  to  a  Journal 
kept  by  Brace's  assistant  Balugam\  at  Gondar  in  1770,  and  at  Koscam 
m  1771. 

May     2-609  in. 

June     5*347 

July    12*224 


Aug.     12*794  in. 
Sept.      5086 


And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  these  parts  of  the  world  they  haic  a 
second  rainy  period,  of  much  less  extent,  and  as  it  seems,  less  certain 
than  the  former;  which  falls  about  the  close  of  October  and  beginning  , 
of  November.    Thus  in  Summer  ape  partake  in  a  less  degree,  aadwith 

3c 
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The  Equinoxe$  themaelves  are  in  our  dittiate  com* 
paratively  dfy,  the  Venial  especially ;  aiid  they  ai« 

lome  uncertainty,  of  the  operation  of  the  caofes  which  prodaoa  Hm 
Tropical  rains ;  and  in  Autumn ,  the  Tropical  regions  are  affected^  Is 
a  lower  degree,  by  the  causes  of  our  more  complete  precipitation* 

I  attach  little  to  the  shew  of  minute  accuracy  with  which  this  Jour- 
Hal  of  Bruce's  is  got  up ;  there  being,  after  all,  some  inconsistenciii 
apparent,  owing  perhaps  to  the  press :  but  I  think  there  is  internal 
eridence  of  its  being  a  real  register,  which  may  be  depended  on  te 
general  results.     His  account  of  the  manner  of  the  falling  of  thosa 
Abyssinian  Thunder-showers,  in  a  country  so  derated  that  the  Baro- 
meter stood  at  92  inches  is,  though  very  unphilosophical,  an  interesting 
record :  since  the  phenomena  which  he  there  attempts  to  describe,  may 
often  be  witnessed  day  after  day  in  our  own  climate,  though  so  nev 
the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  same  season.     <'  Every  moraiug  in  Abyt» 
sinia  is  clear,  and  the  sun  shines*  About  nine,  a  sniall  cloud  not  abore 
four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the  East,  whirling  violently  round  as  if 
uppa  an  axis ;  but  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  first  abates  its  inotioo, 
then  loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  call  up 
vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters.     These  clouds,  having  attaised 
nearly  the  same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with  great  violence ; 
the  air  impelled  before  the  heaviest  moss  or  swiftest  mover,  makes  ta 
Impression  of  its  own  form  in  the  clouds  opposite,  and  the  moment  it 
has  taken  possession  of  the  space  made  to  receive  it,  the  most  violent 
thunder  possible  to  be  conceived  instantly  follows,  with  rain.    After 
some  hours,  the  sky  clears  with  a  wind  at  North ;  and  it  b  always 
disagreeably  cold  when  the  Thermometer  is  below  69^.     When  the 
sun  is  in  the  Southern  tropic,  36  degrees  distant  from  the  seaitii  of 
Gondar,  it  is  seldom  lower  than  72%  but  it  falls  to  &0*  when  the  saa 
is  immediately  vertical."     Bruce's  Travels,  Book  6,  chap.  15  and  19. 
The  whirling  cloud,  which  makes  such  a  figure  here  as  the  precuiser 
of  the  storm,  I  believe  to  be  the  first  appearance  of  the  Cumukj  wUck 
it  is  afterwards  made  to  call  up  around  it,  and  which  he  may  haw 
observed  at  times  coming  on  horn  the  windward  with  a  rapid  intriK 
version  of  the  qpeor  upon  the  kody  of  the  cloud,  as  sometimes  happeos 
here  before  heavy  rain.     The  rest  is  merely  a  confused  description  of 
the  gathering  of  a  thunder-storm ;  in  which,  instead  of  the  air  carrying 
the  clouds,  the  latter  are  made,  like  projected  solids,  to  propel  the 
air  before  them,  and  thus  remove  the  noighbouiiog  clouds  ia  mdcr  ta 
take  their  places !  • 
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attended  with  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  an 
occasional  anticipation  (as  it  were)  by  the  Vernal, 
of  a  share  of  the  rain  which  might  be  expected  to 
accompany  the  Autumnal  Equinox.  Were  it  not  for 
this  curious  connexion^  the  Ninth  month  would  not 
be  drjf,  but  would  have  its  rain  above  the  mean  of  the 
year.  The  reader  will  find  this  translation  to  have 
Imppeued  in  the  years  1801,  1804,  1810,  1812,  1814, 
and  1815;  by  comparing  in  Tables  H  and  D,  the 
amount  of  rain  for  the  Third  and  Ninth  months 
rwpectively. 


Connexion  of  the  Rain  with  the  Winds. 

I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  diagram,  p.  193^ 
the  prevailing  wind  for  each  month,  or  rather  the  cla$$ 
which  exhibits  the  highest  number  for  the  month,  ia 
the  average  on  ten  years  given  in  the  Table,  p.  158. 
It  appears  at  once  that  a  wind  between  North  and 
East  is  connected  with  our  driest  season,  about  the 
Vernal  Equinox  ;  and  a  wind  between  South  and 
West  with  the  wet  season  following  the  Autumnal. 

There  is  a  regularity  in  the  succession  of  the  winds 
in  the  first  six  months,  of  which  till  I  came  to  this 
part  of  the  work  I  had  not  suspected  the  existence. 
The  classes  run  thus,  W-^N,  S— W,  N—E,  N— E^ 
S— W,  W— N.  After  this,  the  class  W— N  prevails 
during  the  Summer,  and  the  class  S — W  through  the 
latter  four  months  of  the  yean  > 

The  short  notice  respecting  the  temperature  proves  that  a  warpi 
Tiqwrons  current,  probably  from  the  neighbouring  Arabian  ^f,  U 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  a  colder  Northerly  one  ;  and  the  whole 
•f  the  circumstances  represent,  on  a  grander  scale,  the  weather  of  a 
wet  thundery  summer  in  this  cliomte. 

2c« 
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,  The  connexion  of  a  differeni;  class  of  winds  with  the 
Autumnal  from  that  which  prevails  during  the  EstioaL 
niins^  niay  be  admitted  as  a  proofs  that  the  two  periods 
which,  have  been  described^  are  really  distinct  effects, 
produced  by-  different  airangements  of  the  causes  of 
rain  in  the  atmosphere. 

.  On  summing  up  the  horizontal  columns  of  observa- 
tions on  the  wind  in  Table  D,  which  comprehend  a 
space  of  ten  y cat's,  I  found  the  following  to  be  the 
luiiiual  amounts  of  the  several  classes  ;  which  are  here 
put  in  comparison  with  the  corrected  amounts  of  rain 
lor  those  years. 


■ 

N— E 

E— S 

S— W 

W  N 

Var. 

Raio. 

1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 

61 

82 
68 
81 
58 
82 
76 
96 
68 
64 

34 

38 
50 
72 
59 
66 
53 
65 
36 
66 

113 

108 

123 
78 

119 
93 
92 
91 

121 

106 

114 

103 

91 

83 

93 

91 

'    124 

.   96 

107 

102 

43 
35 
33 
41 
36 
34 
2d 
17 
33 
28 

20- 14  in. 

23-24 

25-28 

28-87 

24-64 

27-24 

23-56 

2607 

21-20 

32-37 

ATerages 

74 

54 

105 

100 

32 

25- 18  in. 

This  Table  affords  some  very  striking  results^  as 
to  the  manner  in  which- the  several  annual  quantities 
are  related  to  those  of  the  Rain. 

In  the  driest  year  of  the  whole^  whfcfa  is  1^7^  the 
class  N-E  has  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  E-S; 
in  1815^  the  next  for  dryness^  the  same;  and  in  1808|. 
which  stands  third,  rather  more  than  double. 

In  1816,  the  wettest  year,  on  the  contrary,  the  class 
E-S  exceeds  the  N-E :  in  1814,  it  has  two-thirds  qf 
tbi)  amount  of  the  latter;  in  181^^  three-fourths;  and. 
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in  1810;  the  remaining  wet  year^  the  amoont  comes 
within  a  ninth  of  the  N-E,  both  classes  being  large, 
and  Ae  Westerly  winds  falling  ojOT  in  a  remarkable 
manner  to  make  room  for  them. 

The  year  1811^  which  has  about  an  arerage  of  rain, 
has  the  features^  in  respect  of  winds,  of  a  wet  year* 
On  examination^  1  find  that  36  out  of  the  59  observa^ 
tions  here  forming  the  E^-S  class  are  put  down  as  aa 
£  wind:  and  in  1809  and  1813,  the  two  rem'aining 
years,  both  a  little  below  average,  the  majority  of  the 
observations  in  the  second  class  are  of  the  same  kind* 

These  prc^ortk>ns,  then,  confirm  the  relation^  al- 
ready exhibited*  in  the  diagram^  of  a  NE  wind  to  the 
dry  weather ;  and  they  establish  another  relation  be- 
tween a  SE  wind  and  the  rain,  of  our  climate. 

With  regard  to  Westerly  winds^ —  the  class  W-N, 
we  may  observe,  falls  off  gradually  during  the  three 
years  following  1807,  while  the  annual  rain  increases 
from  year  to  year :  and  in  four  of  tlie  remaining  years, 
its  number  is  above  the  average  in  the  dry  years,  and 
below  it  in  the  wet  ones.  There  is  therefore  a  mani* 
fest  general  relaticHi  of  this  class  to  our  fair  weather. 

The  winds  between  the  South  and  West  have  no 
decided  connexion  with  either  a  wet  or  a  dry  year. 
.  This,  proposition*  may  seem  at  variance  with  the 
connexion  exhibited  in  the  diagram,  and  with  the  re- 
marks upon  it,  which  appear  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section  :  but  tlie  contradiction  is  apparent^  not  real,  as 
will  appear  by  what  follows. 

General  ideas  on  the  Rain  of  these  Latitudes. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  conceive 
Rain  to  be  produced  rn  a  temperate  latitude :  First, 
by  the  cooling  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere 
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to  a  de^ee  sufficient  to  decompose  its  vapour.  ThU 
happens  when^  either  the  air  flowing  constantly  from 
the  South  to  the  Northward^  leaves  the  influence  of 
the  Sun  behind  it;  or  the  Sun^  declining  in  Autumn 
and  retiring  to  the  Southward^  leaves  the  air  to  cool 
where  it  remains.  In  efiect^  both  causes  may  be  in 
action  together;  as  is  probably  the  case  during  some 
part  of  every  autumn  in  these  latitudes.  * 

Secdhdly^  by  the  cooling  of  a  portion  cmly  of  tha 
air -r- from  the  intrusion^  or  the  overflow  of  a  vrarm 
vaporous  current,  from  a  lower  latitude  into  our 
own ;  where  it  loses  its  heat,  and  has  its  vapour 
decomposed  by  our  colder  air. 

In  the  first  case,  the  rain  will  be  formed  in  every 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  up  to  a  certain  height  at 
least  from  the  ground;  where  the  vapour  difiused 
through  a  rarefied  medium  can  afibrd  only  a  kind  of 
hazy  precipitation,  which  gradually  descends  upon 
the  lower  air.  In  the  second  case,  showers,  and  hail 
with  thunder,  if  the  contact  be  very  sudden  between 
the  currents,  are  generated ;  which  fall  from  a  greater 
height,  and  are  commonly  much  less  continuouB  than 
the  other  kind  of  rain. 

Both  of  these  modes  of  production,  again,  may  be  in 
action  together  for  a  time.  A  Southerly  current, 
charged  with  vaj^our  from  a  warmer  region,  may  be 
passing  Northward,  at  the  same  time  that  a  Northerly 
current  may  be  returning  towards  the  South  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood :  and  these  two  may  rase 
each  other,  the  colder  running  in  laterally  under  the 
warmer  current,  and  causing  it  to  flow  over  laterally 
in  its  turn,  while  each  pursues  in  the  main  its  original 
course.  In  this  case  the  country,  for  a  considerable 
•pace  extending  from  about  the  line  of  their  junctioi 
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hx  into  th6  Southerly  current^  may  be  the  seat  of 
extenfitive  and  continued  rain. 

In  this  case,  if  in  any^  we  may  admit  the  principle 
advanced  by  Dr.  Hutton^  that  when  two  portions  of 
saturated  air  mix  together,  the  common  temperature 
t>7ili  be  reduced  to  a  medium  between  the  tempera* 
tures  of  the  two^  while  the  capacity  of  the  mix-ure,  or 
its  power  of  retaining  water^  will  be  much  below  the 
medium ;  and  precipitation  will  ensue  from  this  cir* 
cumstance  alone.  This  principle  the  Doctor  thought 
applicable  to  every  case  of  rain  that  could  happen ; 
and  not  only  to  these,  but  to  the  production  of  clouds 
and  mists  ako,  in  whatever  circumstances  or  situationa 
they  may  be  found. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  establish 
general  principles,  on  which  we  may  reason  conclu- 
sively respecting  any  case  which  may  present  itself  in 
Nature ;  and  when  informed  of  the  premises,  be  abl^ 
to  determine  that  such  or  such  consequences  miisC 
ensue:  but  I  confess  I  doubt^  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  more  profound  reasoners  in  its  favour, 
'Whether  Meteorology  will  really  gain  a  step  at  present 
by  adopting  this  system. 

''  That  the  quantity  of  vapour  capable  of  entering 
into  air  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  tempera- 
ture/' is  a  proposition  which  appears  to  rest  on  the 
basis  of  experiment :  but  '^  that  whenever  two  vo- 
kimes  of  air  of  different  temperatures  are  mixed  to- 
gether, each  being  previously  saturated  with  vapour, 
•a  precipitation  of  a  portion  of  vapour  (water)  must 
^nsne,"  is  at  present  demonstrated  by  no  experiment 
4hat  I  know  of,  and  requires,  I  think,  to  be  recon- 
«idered.  The  reason  given  is,  that  the  mean  Tem- 
perature is  not  able  to  support  the  mean*  quantity  of 
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vapour;*  but  are  we  sure  that  the  Temperature  in 
this  case  will  be  in  the  Arithmetical  mean  ?  We  know 
that  such  is  the  result  with  homogeneous  bodies,  as 
wilh  equal  volumes  of  hot  and  cold  water :  but  vo- 
lumes of  air  saturated  with  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures are  in  the  case  of  heterogeneous  bodies: 
they  ditter  in  composition,  the  warmer  air  containing 
the  most  of  aqueous  vapour:  the  specific  heat  of 
aqueous  vapour  is  given  at  1*55,  while  that  of  air  is 
1*79,  water  being  unity.  Such  a  mixture  will  there- 
fore probably  have  a  temperature  differing  from  the 
Arithiiietical  mean ;'  and  possibly  differing  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  any  water  in 
consequence  of  the  equal  distribution  of  the  heat  in 
the  mixture. 

.  I  am  doubtful,  secondly,  of  the  fact  of  the  intimate 
mixture  of  large  masses  of  the  atmosj^ere  in  the 
manner,  and  to  the  extent  required  by  this  hypothesis. 
The  natural  appearances  are  against  it :  we  can  <^en 
trace,  during  the  approach  and  in  the  intervals  of 
rain,  the  gradui^I  descent  or  subsidence  of  a  superiour 
current,  which  sooner  or  later  manifests  itself  at  the 
surface,  by  a  wind  there  flowing  in  tlie  same  direction. 
Often,  in  summer,  more  than  two  of  these  may  be 
detected  ;  which,  after  quietly  flowing  over  each  other, 
without  any  extraordinary  precipitation,  or  in  some 
cases  (as  when  observed  by  means  of  balloons)  witli- 
out  any  turbidness  at  all,  come  down  in  succession, 
during  several  subsequent  days  of  fair  weather.  Sup- 
posing these  to  have  been  all  saturated  with  water, 
what  should  have  made  them  more  liable  to  mix  than 
in  the  case  described  ?  That  they  do  not  mix  at  all  in 
the  plane  of  contact,  is  not  what  I  maintain;  but 

*  DaltoB)  Manchester  Memoirs,  voL  iii.  second  scries. 
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simply^  that  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  whole  ele- 
ments of  the  atmosphere^  from  the  height  of  some 
thousand  feet  down  to  the  earthy  and  this  every  time 
that  it  rains  largely,  is  not  from  appearances  a  pro- 
bable sufiposition. 

Many  phenomena  attending  the  production  of  deWj 
mists  and  clouds/ might  be  cited  as  adverse'  to  the 
opinion  of  such  extensive  intermixtures  of  the  higher 
and  lower  atmosphere:  but  leaving  the  question  of 
the  modus  operandi  in  the  case^  to  be  settled  by  those 
who  incline  further  to  discuss  it^  I  may  state^  as  mat- 
ter of  experience^  that  the  contact  and  opposition  of 
different  currents  charged  v)ith  aqueous  vapour,  and 
(by  inference  from  their  state  as  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  succession  at  the  surface)  differing  in  tern" 
perature,  is  largely  concerned  in  the  production  of 
our  Vernal  and  Estival  rains. 

When  after  a  suffocating  heat  with  moisture,  and 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  Thunder  -  clouds^  fol- 
lowed by  discharges  of  Electricity,  I  observe  a  kind 
of  Icicles^  falling  from  the  clouds^  then  large  hail^ 
and  finally  rain ;  and  when  after  this  I  perceive  a 
cold  Westerly  or  Northerly  wind  to  prevail,  I  have  a 
right  to  infer^  that  the  latter,  aided  by  the  electrical 
energies,  has  been  acting,  as  a  cold  body  in  mass,  in 
a  sudden  and  decided  manner,  on  the  warm  air  in 
which  1  was  placed  before  the  storm.  Again,  when 
after  a  cold  dry  North-East  wind  I  behold  the  sky 
clouded,  and  feel  the  first  drops  of  rain  warm  to  the 
sense;   and  .after  a  copious  shower  perceive  the  air 

*  I  witnessed  sach  a  phenomenon  at  Meriden  near  GiTentry,  on  the 
]9th  of  Serenth  Mo.  1803,  when  the  large  hail  broke  the  windows  in 
fhat  city.  The  reader  will  find  a  more  striking  instance  of  intense 
sodden  precipitation ,  in  the  account  of  the  Gloucester  Thonder-stonny 
uder  Tab.  21^  in  mjr  first  Tolnm*. 

2  D 
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below  changed  to  a  state  of  comparative  warmth  and 
softness,  I  may  with  equal  reason  conclode,  that  the 
Southerly  wind  has  displaced  the  Northerly;  mani- 
festing itself  first  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  and  losing 
some  of  its  water  by  refrigeration  in  the  course  of  the 
change.  Doubtless  mixture,  in  each  case,  obtains  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  accelerates  the  effect ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  a  necessary  previous  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  occurrence  of  rain,  when  the  air 
is  rather  dry  by  the  Hygrometer  below  (as  sometimes 
happens)  with  the  sudden  increase  of  evaporation 
which  often  ensues  upon  rain,  convince  me  that  tern" 
perature  may  effect  an  occasional  precipitation  at  the 
plane  of  contact,  such  as  the  general  state  of  the 
atmosphere, » had  time  been  given  for  its  operation, 
would  have  prevented.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  vapour  issuing  into  a  dry  air  (provided  it 
be  cold  enough)  decomposed  by  the  contact  of  the 
latter,  and  yielding  a  copious  steam,  which  is  pre- 
sently afterwards  taken  up  again.  In  the  same  man^ 
ner  I  suppose  an  occasional  precipitation  to  take 
place,  even  to  the  degree  of  rain,  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  the  sudden  translation  of  a  vaporous 
current  into  the  midst  of  a  cold  medium ;  or  of  the 
irruption  of  the  latter  upon  vapcM*ous  air  at  rest. 

I  make  no  use  here  of  the  effect  of  different  electri- 
cities, which  may  obtain  in  currents  brought  from  a 
distance  and  acting  on  those  which  they  meet,  to  pro- 
duce rain ;  because  I  am  inclined  rather  to  consider 
the  electrical  phenomena  attendant  on  rain  as^  second- 
ary, and  depending  on  the  previous  separation  of  wa- 
tery particles  in  some  degree  of  aggregation,  by  the 
great  and  universal  cause  of  rain,  depression  of  the 
temperature  of  vapour. 
^  The  previous  reasoning  is  meant  to  applf  to  tbe 
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apparent  anomaly^  of  a  Northwest  wind  predominate' 
ing  in  our  wettest  season  in  summer^  and  a  Southwest 
during  the  autumnal  rains.  1  conclude  from  a  care- 
ful  review  of  the  cases,  that  the  former  is  not  the 
carrier,  but  the  condenser  of  the  vapour ;  which  ap« 
pears  to  be  introduced  at  intervals  only,  from  the 
South  and  South-East.  When  the  surplus  vapour 
has  been  disposed  of  in  rain  on  these  occasions,  the 
North- West  resumes  its  sway,  the  atmosphere  reco- 
vers its  transparency-— et  claro  cernes  sylvas  Aquilone 
moveri.  Virgil,  Georgic.  1 :  but  it  is  usually  not  lon^ 
before  the  returning  clouds  indicate  the  near  approach 
of  a  new  supply  of  vapour — namque  urget  ab  altd 
Notu9.  Idem.  The  means  by  which  we  sometimes 
escape  the  raihs,  and  enjoy  a  dry  and  hot  summer^ 
may  be  a  subject  of  notice  further  on. 

In  the  decline  of  the  year  the  rain  appears  to  origin 
nate,  as  before  observed,  in  a  somewhat  diifercnt  way. 
The  great  body  of  the  atmosphere  is  then  usually 
moving  with  some  force  from  South- West  to  Norlh- 
East,  while  the  Sun  is  declining  to  th<3  Southward. 
An  air  already  turbid  from  beginning  precipitation, 
is  further  charged,  below,  by  an  excess  of  evaporation 
from  the  agitation  of  moch  watery  surface  over  which 
it  passes.  Every  calm  interval  then  affords  its  shower, 
followed  by  wind  and  evaporation  again  :  and  a  suc^ 
cesasion  of  gales  by  night  and  cloudy  days,  charac- 
terise the  approach  to  the  hibernal  season.  Excep- 
tions however  are  found  here,  as  in  the  former  case ; 
the  autumnal  rains  being  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
scanty,  and  the  weather  more  inclined  to  frost. 

As  however  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  evidence  of  general  results  and 
averages,  it  may  now  be  suitable  to  apply  it  to  par-^* 
tioular  cases,  of  the  connexion  of  rain  with  the  vari^ 
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ation  and  succession  of  the  winds.  The  observations 
on  the  latter^  having  been  conducted  without  the 
slightest  previous  intention. of  establishing  such  gene- 
ral principles  as  have  been  here  advanced^  the  reader 
will  be  aware  that  many  changes  favorable  to  the 
hypothesis  may  have  been  overlooked.  .  He  will  also 
be  aware  that  a  current  from  North  or  South  may  at 
times  move  through  a  considerable  space  in  the  higher 
atmosphere^  and  there  be  spent;  manifesting  itself 
below  only  by  the  precipitations  which  it  occasions : 
also  that  the  prevalent  wind  of  the  winter  season^  the 
South- West^  must  be  allowed  occasionally  the  same 
operation  on  an  intruding  vaporous  current  from  the 
South-East^  as  has  been  ascribed  to  the  more  direct 
fintagonist  of  the  latter^  the  North- West 
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.  Tab.  1 — 2.  In  these  two  periods  a  mean  quantity 
pf  rain  was  brought  by  strong  SW  winds.  Once, 
when  there  fell  0*63  in.  the  nocturnal  Temp,  was 
depressed  12^,  several  hoar  frosts  ensued^  and  a  posi-* 
tive  electricity  was  manifested  before  the  rain:  all 
which  indicates  the  interference  by  night  of  a  North- 
erly wind. 

A  Thunder-storm  (Dec.  2)  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  ensuing  dry  winter. 

.  Feb.  6^—7,  After  a  dry  time  of  long  continuance, 
the  Fifth  Month  gave  betwixt  two  and  three  inches  in 
the  first  15  days^  six  of  which  had  variable  winds. 
Iiuring  these  rains,  which  brought  warm  weather, 
(although  from  NE  and  E,)  there  was  an  abundant 
developement  of  electricity.  On  a  sudden  depression 
of  Temp,  at  th^  close  of  the  mouthy  there  fell  0-82  in.: 
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the  wind  getting  to  S  alid  Var. :  then,  after  two  days 
fair  with  N  W,  the  return  of  varfable  winds  brought  au 
inch  and  a  quarter  of  rain.  After  which,  with  West- 
erly winds,  the  whole  period.  Tab.  8,  was  dry  and  fwn-- 
electric;  though  upon  the  change  from  SW  by  W  to 
NW^  some  thunder  clouds  made  their  appearance. 

Tab.  10.  In  this  period  we  have  a  rain  of  0-93  in.: 
from  the  NW  displacing  the  SE,  attended  with  much 
lightning  in  the  night:  max.  Temp,  depressed  from 
8I•to72^ 

•  Tab.  11.  A  rain  of  0*  65  in.  clearly  due  to  a  depres- 
sion of  Temp,  (by  a  Northerly  current)  of  10**  on  the 
day  and  night.  And  towards  the  close,  immediately 
after  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  a  wet  week,  apparently 
from  a  mere  South  wind,  which  raised  the  Tempera- 
ture, while  the  Barometer  fell. 

Tab.  Yi.  In  the  latter  part  of  tWs  period,  we  have 
seven  wet  days  with  a  considerable  depression  of  both 
Barometer  and  Thermometer,  indicating  an  extensive 
decomposition  of  the  aqueous  atmosphere,  the  brunt 
of  which  appears  by  the  note  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
country  about  Paris.  The  winds  are  here  a  perfect 
mixture,  viz.  S,  Var.,  NW,  N,  SE,  E,  N,  SW,  W,  N : 
crossing  the  compass  in  both  directions. 

Tab.  13.  Here  we  have  0-61  in.  oi  sn(m  by  the 
NW  supervening  upon  the  SE  :  the  latter  wind  is  in- 
serted upon  the  authority  of  the  Philo.  Trans,  as  my 
own  observation  is  wanting.  In  the  same  period, 
0*^49  in.  snow  and  rain,  connected  with  3  days  Var. 

Tab.  15.  The  first  days  of  1808  p/esentedan  ex^ 
ample  of  the  effects  of  the  interference  of  a  partial 
current.  A  course  of  dry  SW  winds,  of  eighteen  days 
duration,  is  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  one  day 
South,  probably  in  its  origip  SE;  the  result  is  0*65  ia^ 
dfrain. 
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Tab.  18.  After  four  days  variable  winds,  0*59  in. 
of  water  from  snow,  attended  with  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity.  This, was  on  the  SOth  of  the  Fourth 
Month,  1808.  The  17th  of  the  same  month  in  1807 
was  distinguished  by  a  snow-storm,  and  the  19th  by^ 
a  succession  of  electrical  Nimbi  discharging;  dry  hail : 
and  the  20th,  and  21st  of  the  same  in  1809^  by  plen- 
tiful snows,  followed  by  hail  and  rain.  In  the  two 
latter  cases  the  NE  and  S£  winds  appear  to  have 
been  in  simultaneous  action :  in  1808  the  winds  are 
not  specified.  This  analogy  gives  place  to  fair  wea- 
ther at  the  same  season  in  18i0:  but  in  ttie  sub-* 
sequent  years,  I  find  hail  noted,  for  the  most  part, 
about  the  same  time  in  the  month.  There  is  therefore 
probably  a  periodical  current  from  the  North  at  ibid 
season,  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  the  arrival  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  Sun's  progress  in  North  decli- 
natipn. 

A  case  remarkably  analogous,  and  which  may  prove 
important  in  regard  to  a  future  theory  of  the  Atmos- 
pherical variations,  occurs  while  I  am  occupied  with 
the  present  sheet  of  this  work.  On  the  19th  instant 
(Second  month  1820)  after  a  considerable  depression 
of  Temperature  for  the  season  (there  having  be^i  no 
snow  for  near  a  month,)  it  began  to  snow  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  there  fell  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
night  and  day  a  considerable  quantity,  making  0*78 
in  the  guage  when,  melted.  Now,  from  the  21st  of 
the  Twelfth  Month  (the  shortest  day)  to  the  date  oi 
this  snow,  is  sixty  days ;  and  from  the  date  of  the 
heavy  snow  with  which  this  winter  began  (prematurely 
as  we  thought)  at  noon,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  Mouth, 
to  the  shortest  day,  is  also  sixty  days.  Should  tlie 
winter  terminate  with  this  snow,  which  has  beea  fol- 
lowed,  after  a  thaw,  by  some  night-frostSj  it  will  have 
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lasted,  with  the  usaal  mild  intervals  included^  an 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  beginning  and  ending  at 
the  same  point  of  the  Sun's  declination.  In  this 
respect,  then,  our  winter  will  have  been  coincident^ 
for  once,  with  that  of  a  much  higher  latitude :  and  as 
we  have  been  intruding  of  late  years,  with  our  ships 
of  discovery,  into  the  polar  circle,  the  North  may  be 
said  to  have  returned  the  visit  f 

To  proceed. — ^Tab.  22  exhibits  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Solstitial  rains.  The  period  begins  with  a  SE  wind^ 
and  a  max.  Temp,  of  85  ^  In  five  days,  with  2-76  in, 
of  rain,  and  thunder,  it  is  lowered  to  67^  the  Temp, 
of  the  nights  keeping  up :  the  winds  these  five  days  as 
follow,  S,  NW,  NE,  E,  W.  The  Evaporation,  which 
is  about  0'  10  in.  per  diem,  certainly  proves  nothing* 
in  favour  of  a  saturated  state  of  the  lower  air  all  this 
time.  The  NW,  W,  and  SW  prevailed  on  the  few 
<yr  days  in  this  period,  which  had  5*10  in.  of  rain. 
See  also  Tab.  47.  59. 

In  Tab.  25,  we  have  several  considerable  amounts 
of  rain  brought  by  strong  S W  winds :  while  a  little 
fain  likewise  attends  the  interruption  of  the  course  of 
NE  immediately  succeeding. 

•  Tab.  31.  Here  we  have  a  remarkable,  succession  of 
the  daily  winds  during  rain,  and  which  proves  intro" 
duetory  to  fair  weather.  First,  Fourth  month  14,  var. 
with  thunder  and  hail,  then  SW,  W,  NW,  N,  SE, 
NE,  and,  after  a  few  days  of  changeable  winds,  the 
reverse  order,  NE,  N,  NW,  W,  SW,  with  a  day 
variable  at  the  commencement  of  the  dry  weather; 
which  prevailed  for  the  most  part  during  the  month 
after. 

Tab.  42.  In  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  Spring, 
we  have  a  striking  contrast  between  the  effects  of  the 
Southerly  and  Northerly  winds :  a  course  of  the  for- 
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met,  with'  daily  rain^  giving  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
period^  to  a  course  of  the  latter^  with  dry  weather  aod 
frequent  hoar  frosts. 

Tab.  51.  (Eleventh  month  19  to  Tweiah  month  18, 
1810.)  We  have  here  the  enormous  amount  of  5.54 
inches  of  rain  in  the  space  of  30  days^  with  appro- 
priate winds,  and  an  electricity  which  might  have  be- 
come the  heats  of  summer.  Whether  from  tliis  cause, 
or  from  the  temperate  warmth  and  moisture  by  night, 
or  both  united,  the  ignis  faluus,  a  phenomenon  scarce 
known  in  this  part  of  the  island,  appeared  in  the 
marshes  near  our  Laboratory,  on  several  nights  du- 
ring a  very  wet  week;  and  gave  place  only  to  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  which  laid  the  ground  uuder 
water.  I  did  not  get  to  see  Uiis  rare  visitant,  and  am 
consequently  unable  to  speculate  from  actual  obser- 
vation upon  its  nature :  but  some  circumstances  which 
were  told  me  by  an  eye  witness,  respecting  the  brig^ht- 
ness  and  swift  gliding  motion  of  the  lights,  induced 
me  to  think  them  electrical ;  and  I  am  disposed'  to 
class  them  in  the  present  instance  with  the  smaller 
kind  of  shooting  stars,  though  making  their  appear- 
ance in  so  very  different  a  region  of  the  atmosphere* 
It  is  possible  that  the  evolution  of  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  may  sometimes  produce  luminous  pheoo^ 
mena  in  these  situations ;  but  on  this  supposition  they 
ought  to  appear  more  frequently  :  lastly,  to  conclude 
these  conjectures,  there  are  extant  descriptions  of 
ignes  fatui,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  explained  on 
any  other  hypothesis,  than  that  some  insect,  with 
which  we  are  perhaps  acquainted  in  its*  ordinary 
appearance  by  day,  becomes  luminous  when  collected 
into  dense  swarms,  and  flying  thus  by  night. 

There  is  annexed  to  the  results  of  the  preceding 
period  (Tab.  50)  an  extract  from  tlie  Papens,  in  which 
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a  metecfr  is  described  of  such  a  nature  that^  supposing 
the  relation  true  in  all  particulars^  it  would  b^  difficult 
to  bring  it  under  any  class  of  phenomena  yet  es- 
tablished. I  gave  this  confused  statement  as  I  found 
it,  to  serve  for  the  use  of  any  observer  in  whose  way 
such  an  appearance  may  chance  to  come  hereafter. 

Tab.  61.  A  contrast  in  the  opposite  season  (if  we 
include  also  a  few  days  of  60)  to  the  arrangement  of 
winds  and  rain  in  Tab.  42.  Here  we  have  a  course 
of  dry  Northerly  and  Easterly  winds,  followed  by  a 
series  of  Westerly  gales  with  daily  rain ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  latter  being  marked  by  three  days  of  SE 
and  S ;  and  one  variable. 

The  crossing  of  the  currents,  and  the  effects  of  their 
mutual  contact  in  electrical  precipitation,  appear  in 
some  extracts  from  the  Papers  annexed  to  this  period. 
See  the  Notes  respecting  the  winds  at  Plymouth  and 
Harwich :  and  compare  with  these  the  winds  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Hull,  under  Tab.  67.  Both  cases  being 
evidently  connected  with  the  Equinoctial  season,  and 
introductory  to  rains  about  equal  in  amount  and  du- 
ration. 

Tab.  65,  66,  and  74,  exhibit  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances of  the  connexion  of  the  S  and  SE  crossed  by 
the  NW,  as  also  of  the  variable  winds,  with  heavy 
rain,  both  in  the  early  and  latter  part  of  the  year. 
The  usual  electrical  phenomena  ensue,  upon  the  co- 
pious decomposition  of  the  vapour,  in  each  season. 

Tab.  69.  In  this  period  the  gradual  southing  of 
the  wind  before  rain  is  thus  twice  exhibited  in  its 
daily  changes,  I .  NE,  E,  SE,  S  W ;  then  under  differ- 
ent winds  during  a  week,  0.60  in.  rain.  2.  N,  NE, 
E,  SW;  during  this,  again,  0.61  in.  rain,  and  imme- 
diately with  var.  for  one  day,  0.60  in.  rain.  Then, 
J^W  a  day,  fair:   then,  E,  SE,  SW;   S,  SE,  SW; 
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S,  SW;  with  0.55  in.  rain  in  KVdays;  aaar  wiAcl^ 
followed  two  weeks  of  dry  weaAhcr  wiUi  a  high  ha^ 
rometer. 

Tab.  81  has  a  curious  mixture  of  wiads^  with  coo-r 
tinued  raius,  in  the  Spring  season;  and^  as  usaal^ 
thunder:  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  totha 
reader  the  many  cases  which  he  may  find  (if  dispoaed 
io  prosecute  the  enquiry)  in  these  Tables. 


Probable  sources  of  the  Vapour  brought  h^  tUffhremt 

fVinds^ 

The  introduction  of  a  surplus  of  vapour  from  the 
*8  or  SEj  and  its  decomposition  by  the  pre¥alent  N  W, 
and  in  ^ome  cases  the  W  and  SW  winds^  will  now  be 
evident :  as  likewise  the  reason  why  the  SE  windi  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  electrical  indications,  with 
hail  and  thunder. 

Vapour  brought  to  us  by  such  a  wind  must  have 
been  generated  in  countries  lying  to  the  South  and 
East  of  our  island.  It  is  therefore  probably  in  the 
extensive  vallies  watered  by  the  Meuse^  the  Moselle 
and  the  Rhine^  if  not  from  the  more  distant  Elbe^ 
with  the  Oder  and  Weser,  that  the  water  rises,  in  the 
midst  of  sunshine^  which  is  soon  afterwards  to  form 
our  clouds^  and  pour  down  in  our  Thunder-show*ers. 
And  this  island,  in  all  probability^  does  the  same 
office  for  Ireland :  nay,  the  Eastern  for  the  Western 
counties.  My  attention  was  lately  called  to  this  sub- 
ject by  a  striking  fact,  whidi  occurred  in  preparing  for 
the  press  the  131st  Table  of  this  volume.  After  nearly 
pine  days  wet  weather,  attended  33  usual  with  mixedl 
winds,  in  our  district,  upon  the.  wind  changing  from 
I^E  to  NJB^  it  became  fair  with  us ;  and  on  the  same 
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tbiy  (tii«  il6i!tk  of  Pifth  Mo.  1817)  a  ram  of  three  days 
und  nighte  commenced  in  the  country  East  of  the 
Upper  Rkme  aboud  Stuttgard,  so  heavy  as  to  produce 
a  serloiis  incradation.  In  the  mean  time  we  hstd  no 
OTtin,  though  the  Barometer  \vas  stHl  very  low,  and 
the  dianige  of  wind  above  mentioned  had  been  at* 
tended  with  tbimder.  The  rain  ceased  in  those  parts 
iBfioii  the  evemn^  of  the  28th,  and  on  the  next  two 
€bfy9  H  rained  again  with  us.  To  suppose  a  connexion 
0f  libe  phenomena  at  this  distance  on  electrical  prin- 
cipfe»  may  be  too  raueb:  but  I  think  one  may  h6 
made  oHt  tiiro«gh  the  medium  of  the  winds,  in  this 
fnaoqer.  The  evaporation  of  a  tract  of  country  lying 
to  the  East  of  both  stations,  might  in  the  first  instance 
be  eonveyed  to  the  Thames,  and  then,  by  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  to  the  sources 
of  the  Rhine :  and!  decomposed  into  rain,  with  us  by 
tile  effect  o#  a  colder  latitude ;  and  with  them  by  thai 
of  the  etevaAion  of  the  country,  aided  probably  in  both. 
cMes^  by  opposing  currents. 

Thus,  drought  and  sunshine  in  one  part  of  Europe 
may  be  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  wet  seasoti 
in  another,  as  it  is  on  the  great  scale  of  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  South  America ;  where  the  plains,  during 
one  half  of  the  year,  are  burnt  up,  to  feed  the  springs 
of  the  mountains ;  which  in  their  turn  contribute  to 
inundate  the  fertile  vallies,  and  prepare  them  for  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  And  we  may  now  be  more  able 
to  understand  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  wet 
summer  of  1816  ;  when  as  I  have  already  stated,  un- 
der Tab.  122,  the  middle  of  Europe  was  suffering 
from  excessive  rains^  at  the  same  time  that  the  North, 
or  the  parts  East  of  the  Baltic  at  least,  about  Dantzig 
and  Riga,  were  suffering  from  drought,  and  in  all 
probability  furnishing  the  water. 
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In  the  Spring  and  Summer^  both  the  direction  of 
the  winds^  and  the  relative  state  of  Temperature^  seem 
to  forbid  our  receiving  much  rain  from  the  Atlantic. 
But  in  winter^  when  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  giving 
out  heat  to  the  air^  it  may  be  supposed  also  to  g^ve 
out  vapour^  in  greater  quantities  than  the  Tempera* 
ture  of  the  air  is  prepared  to  sustain.  Hence  the 
Atlantic^  during  the  winter  months,  or  rather  in  the 
interval  between  the  Autumnal  equinox  and  the  Win- 
ter solstice^  is  probably  the  great  source  of  our  rains. 
The  impetuous  gales  which,  at  this  season  move  over 
its  surface,  and  impinge  on  our  Western  shores,  may 
possibly  bring  us  much  vapour  from  the  superior 
atmosphere  of  the  tropic  where  they  originate.  The 
powerful  manifestations  of  Electricity  which  at  times 
attend  them,  seem  to  favour  this  opinion.  But  should 
they  have  deposited  much  water  on  the  passage,  we 
tasty  still  find^  in  the  relative  winter  temperatures  <^ 
the  air  on  our  coasts  and  the  ocean,  a  sufficient  reason 
*  for  the  turbid  state  in  which  they  are  almost  uniformly 
found  on  their  arrival 
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The  Variations  of  the  winds  and  temperature  have 
been  shewn  to  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Rains  of  our  climate.  There  is*  another  relation  of 
the  kind^  much  more  generally  attended  to,  and  on 
which  it  might  now  be  expected  that  1  should  say 
something ;  I  mean^  that  of  the  Rain  to  Ae  indication^ 
of  the  Barometer. 

That  the  Barometer  descends  gradually  before  rain, 
and  rises  during  or  subsequent  to  it^  and  thus  in- 
dicates the  return  of  fair  weather^  is  matter  too  trite 
for  me  to  enlarge  on  here :  and  that  the  mean  of  the 
observations  is  higher  in  the  dry  and  fair  periods,  and 
consequently  in  the  years  in  which  these  predominate^ 
than  in  the  wet.  ones,  is  what  every  attentive  reader 
must  have  found  abundantly  proved  in  the  results 
which  have  been  before  him.  The  reason  of  this  must 
even  have  become  evident ;  and  he  will  now  scarcely 
need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  air  weighs  more  when 
it  is  warmed  and  charged  with  transparent  vapour  to 
a  great  elevation  by  sunshine,  than  when,  being  chil- 
led by  the  long  nights  of  winter,  it  is  shrouded  in 
stormy  clouds,  and  undergoing  continual  decom- 
position. 

But  furnished  only  with  these  general  notices,  he 
will  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  explain  many  of  the  mover 
ments  of  the  column :  to  know  why  it  is  generally  high 
in  severe  frost,  or  with  a  North-east  wind ;  and  why 
sometimes  very  low  without  the  expected  accompani^ 
nent  of  much  rain :  in  short,  he  will  desire  to  account 
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for  those  large  sweeps  which  it  makes  oc(^asionallr. 
without  any  regular  connexion  with  the  changes  of 
wind  or  weather;  and  for  its  apparent  stagnation  at 
other  titnes^  about  a  middle  point  of  elevation,  while 
the  most  obviotis  perturbation  in  the  atmosphere  is 
^oing  on^  and  rain  and  thunder  occur  daily.  Nor 
will  the  sudden  depresfiion»  atteodu^  €«ip  soisdierly 
gales,  and  the  rapid  manner  in  whicfa  tile  femker  lerd 
is  restored  after  them,,  escape  his  enquiry.  A  clew  to 
the  chief  of  these  difficuKies  is  furnished  by  the  cer- 
tiiinty,  now  suiicieatly  asceptained^  timit  the  a<mo9^ 
phere  is  sub^t,  l&e  the  liquii  ocean^  to  the  attfaetive 
influence  of  the  Moon^  and  from  this  cause,  operating 
jointly  with  the  S<ju»'s  power>  it  haa  it9  tideg  and  cur- 
veMts.  It  was  froa  the  supposition  of  tikis  &ct,  not 
indeed  without  seine  ground  of  observation^  that  I 
was  induced  to  cast  my  Reports  on  the  weather  into 
the  form  of  Lunar  perieth.  I  sbaU  not  undertake 
hare  to  give  the  theory  of  the  Lniiu!  tides  in  the  at* 
mosphere.  Indeed  what  I  have  hitherto  learned  re- 
specting theiB«  appears  to  constitute  fant  an  imperfect 
glimpse  of  ibis  dkficult  subject ;  which  wtU  now  po»- 
oifbly  claim  the.  attention  of  men  dnly  qualified  to 
investigate  it ;  to-  whose  service  the  materials  to  be 
found  in  those  volumes^  and  which  constitixte  a  greater 
store  than  1  eaa  pretend  to  use,  are  cheerflilly  ikedi- 
Gated.  They  will  be  extracted  honrevcr  Utie  most 
readily  by  thctte  who  will  first  condescend  to  go 
through  the  labour  of  proving,  to  themselves^  the 
general  eorrtetaeas  of  the  following  dbtaib  of  my 
progress  hitherto. 
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infmaue  of  tie  Mwn  on  the  eariahle  prcBsure  of  the 
Atmoifkerej  on  the  TemferMhtn^  Winds  and  Rmn. 

\.  Sy  tbe  Moob's  change  of  pbce  in  her  orbit 

A  series  of  obsenrations  whidi  I  aade  in  the  year 
1 79S^  on  the  vaiialions  of  the  Barometer  ia  coanexioa 
l¥ith  the  l4inmr  phases^  may  be  found,  illustrated  by 
It  plate^  in  TiUocfa's  Magazine.* 

In  registering  the  movements  of  the  Barometer  at 
that  time^  I  employed  instead  of  figures  a  cunre^  traced 
from  day  to  day  on  a  graduated  Charts  sold  for  that 
purpose  by  a  Copper-pdate  printer  iu  London.  Find- 
ing by  the  specimen  which  accompanied  these  blank 
Registers^  each  of  which  served  for  a  months  that  the 
Mood's  phases  were  to  be  inserted  where  they  occur- 
red, by  an  appropriate  sign^  at  the  top  of  the  column 
for  the  day,  I  adopted  the  practice^  not  without  some 
previous,  thouj3;li  slight,  infonnatidn  on  the  sul]^ect. 

My  observations  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  E 
perceived  a  coincidence  of  the  greater  elevations  of 
the  Barometer  with  the  Moon's  First  and  Third  quar^ 
ters,  and  of  the  greater  depressions  with  the  Neto  and 
FuU  Moon.  When  the  year  had  been  completed  on 
0iy  charts,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  subject  (o  the 
Askesian  Society;  a  select  company  which  met  every 
fortnight,  at  the  house  of  my  friend  William  AUen^  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  philosophicdi  discus^on. 
Py  this  society  they  were  favorably  received  and  pub- 
lished :  the  substance  of  the  paper  was  as  follows: 

In  above  thirty  out  of  the  fifty  lunar  weeks  of  that 
year,  the  curve  reprsenting  the  movements  of  the 
Parometer  changed  its  direction  in  such  a  way^  as  to 
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be  either  fallings  or  at  its  minimum  for  the  space  of 
two  weeks^  under  the  phases  of  New  and  Full  Moon ; 
and  risings  or  at  its  maximum  for  the  like  space^  un- 
der the  Fii-st  and  Third  quarters. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  presented  exceptions 
sufficiently  decided  to  forbid  this  coincidence  being 
taken  for  a  general  rule.  The  case  was  sometimes 
indeed  reversed^,  so  that  a  low  Barometer  coincided 
with  the  Quarters^  and  a  high  one  with  the  Full  and 
New.  And  perceiving  that  the  rule  obtained  chiefly 
in  moderate  and  settled  weather^  and  the  exceptions 
when  it  was  stormy^  frosty  or  inclined  to  thunder^  I 
came  to  the  conclusion^  that  the  former  mode  of  yari- 
ation  exhibited  the  regular  Lunar  Tides^  and  the  lat< 
ter^  such  a  mixture  of  tide  and  currents  as  might  be 
expected  to  belong  to  a  perturbed  state  of  the  atmos^ 
phere. 

To*  ascertain  the  effect  of  each  Lunar  position,  in- 
dependently of  the  variations  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  currents,  I  took  the  following  method :  The  height 
of  the  column  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  each 
phase  was  taken,  and  the  separate  observations  falling 
under  each  class  reduced  to  an  average ;  which  aye* 
rage  was  then  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
observations  thus  taken.    The  mean  of  the  whole  wsui 

29-9638  in. 


Average  at  Full  Moon        29*906 

which  is  less  than  the  mean    ^0578  in, 
at  Third  Quarter  30-153 

which  is  more  than  the  mean  ,1892 
at  New  Moon        29-719 

which  is  less  than  the  n^ean    ,2448 
at  First  Quarter     29980 

which  is  more  than  the  mean  ,016^ 
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The  result  of  each  position  was  thus  founds  on  the 
whole,  to  agree  with  the  rule ;  but  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  its  occasional  manifestations.  For^ 
in  the  course  of  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  year, 
there  appeared  three  great  elevations  in  the  curve, 
the  summits  of  which  were  nearly  coincident  with  the 
First  or  Third  quarter ;  and  one  of  them  precisely  so 
with  the  Third  quarter,  at  the  extraordinary  height 
of  30*89  inches.  The  Barometer  was  the  same  from 
which  my  observations  are  still  registered^  and  was  in 
perfect  order  at  the  time.  The  mean  of  the  season 
was  however  a  very  high  one ;  so  that  this  pyramid 
stood  on  an  elevated  base.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
most  remarkable  depression  of  the  year^  to  28*60  in., 
occurred  only  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  New 
Moon ;  and  ideveral  other  considerable  depressions 
were  nearly  coincident  with  New  or  Pull  Moon. 

I  determined,  upon  this,  to  extend  the  enquiry, 
and  I  selected  for  the  purpose  the  years  from  1787  to 
1796  inclusive,  as  they  stood  in  the  Register  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  results,  obtained  by  the  same 
method,  were  as  follows.   • 

Mean  of  the  observations  tsLken  out 

29-818  in. 


Average  at  Pull  Moon         29  7812 

which  is  less  than  the  mean      ,0368  in. 
at  Third  Quarter  29-8823 

which  is  more  than  the  mean    ,0643 
at  New  Moon       29-7946 

which  is  less  than  the  mean      ,0234 
at  First  Quarter    29-8910 
which  is  more  than  the  mean     ,0730 
It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  numbers  pre- 
sented a  more  correct  scale  of  tbe  effects,  than  could 
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be  expected  from  any  single  year's  observations. 
Assuming  therefore  the  elevation  of  398 18  as  the 
standard  of  comparison^  I  concluded  that  the  Baro- 
meter is  depressed^  on  an  average^  about  a  tenth  of 
an  inch  by  the  change  of  the  Moon's  position  from 
either  quarter  to  the  Full  or  New,  and  elevated  in 
the  same  proportion  by  her  return  to  the  quarters. 
It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  taken  for 
the  standard  the  mean  of  the  Vvhole  ten  years  oliser- 
rations  in  that  Register,  or  29*89  inches  ;  and  to  have 
stated  the  effects  thus  :  the  Barometer,  on  an  average- 
of  ten  years  at  London,  suffers  a  depression  of  about 
a  tenth  of  an  inch,  by  the  influence  of  New  and  FuU 
Moon  respectively  :  but  at  the  Fii*st  and  Third  quar- 
ters the  Moon's  influence  is,  in  respect  of  position  in 
her  orbit,  neutral^  producing  neither  elevation  nor 
depression  in  the  Barometer. 

Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  fact  of  an  influence 
of  the  Moon  upon  the  variable  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, I  proceeded  to  draw  a  parallel  between  this 
case  and  the  tides  in  the  Ocean,  thus :  ''  I  suppose 
therefore,  that  the  joint  attraction  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  at  New  Moon,  and  the  attraction  of  the  Sua 
predominating  over  the  Moon's  weaker  attraction  at 
the  Full,  tend  to  depress  the  Barometer,  by  taking  off 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  (its  counterpoise) 
as  they  produce  a  high  tide  in  the  waters  by  taking 
off*  from  their  gravity :  and  that  the  attraction  of  the 
Moon,  neutralised  at  the  quarters  by  that  of  the  Sun, 
tends  to  make  a  high  Barometer,  together  with  a  low 
tide  in  the  waters,  by  permitting  each  fluid  to  press 
with  additional  gravity  upon  the  Earth." 

An  objection  was  then  anticipated  which  might 
arise  from  Uie  circumstance  of  the  diurnal  tides  bring 
the  most  considerable  in  the  ocean,  and  the  weekly 
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elevations  and  depressions  contributing,  as  they  pro- 
ceed^ but  a  moderate  proportion  to  each  day's  tide : 
ivhercas.  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  latitudes^  where 
the  weekly  elevations  and  depressions  go  to  so  large 
an  extent^  the  diurnal  tide  is  scarce  perceptible.  This 
objection  was  attempted  to  be  met  by  some  reasons, 
founded  on  the  very  different  physical  constitutions  of 
the  air  arid  ocean ;  the  latter  being  pretty  uniform  in 
density  and  composition,  while  the  former  is  variable 
in  these  respects,  and  subject  moreover,  by  the  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  which  it  undergoes,  to  currents 
which  move  in  different  directions  with  much  greater 
freedom  than  in  the  ocean.  It  was  also  stated  that  at 
Calcutta,  where  the  weekly  variation,  as  in  low  lati- 
tudes generally,  is  very  small,  a  daily  tide  had  been 
distinctly  traced  by  the  alternate  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  Barometer.  I. have  also  since  the  date 
of  this  essay,  met  with  strong  indications  of  a  daily 
tide  in  Registers  of  a  much  higher  latitude. 

This  paper  had  in  substance  the  following  con- 
clusion :  "  It  will  be  soon  enough,  however,  to  enter 
upon  the  Theory  of  the  Atmospherical  tides,  when 
the  facts  shall  have  been  examined,  aud  the  influence 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  on  th^  atmosphere  established 
by  more  extensive  observations.  For  this  purpose 
the  subject  is  now  brought  forward,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  observers  in  this  or  other  countries  is  requested. 
The  coincidence,  as  far  as  hitherto  observed  is  an 
important  fact,  and  should  it  be  found  to  obtain  gene- 
rally, will  lead  to  important  consequences,  and  in  the 
first  place  to  a  new  and  more  satisfactory  theory  of 
the  Barometer.  The  true  reason,  likewise,  of  the 
weather  so  frequently  agreeing  in  its  changes  with 
those  of  the  Moon  (a  coincidence  which  has  long 
served   to  direct  the  predictions  of  the  Almanac** 
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makers)  \rill  be  apparent ;  and  the  meteorolc^rt  will 
avail  himself  of  this^  to  form  probable  conjectures  on 
the  changes  likely  to  arise  for  a  certain  time^  not 
exceeding  that  which  limits  the  operation  of  the  known 
cause  or  causes." 

Such  was  the  state  of  my  information  on  this  suligect 
twenty  years  ago.  The  study  of  the  modifications  of 
clouds^  and  the  various  phenomena  connected  with 
them^  afterwards  occupying  niy  attention,  tliis  par- 
ticular enquiry  vf a^s  suspended  :  i^nd  when,  in  1 806,  I 
began  a  regular  Meteorological  Journal,  it  was  with 
more  general  views.  But  being  still  desirous  of  put- 
ting to  the  test  the  opinion  of  a  Lun^r  tide  in  the 
Atmosphere,  I  was,  induced^  as  already  mentioned,  to 
digest  the  observations  in  the  fonn  which  seemed  to 
afford  the  greatest  facility  for  this  purpose.  It  remains 
to  show  how  far  thq  purpose,  was  fulfilled. 


Plate  4  exhibits,  in  i^  system  of  curves,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  daily  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  through 
the  Solar  year  1806 — 7.  These  curves  are  constructed 
from  the  Tables,  2  to  14  inclusive,  in  vol.  1,  but  with 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  periods.  For  the  sake 
of  shewing  more  evidently  the  influence  of  New  and 
Full  Mopn,  the  periods  are  here  made  to  begin  with 
the  day  of  the  third  quarter ;  which  happens  in  this 
instance  to  be  the  first  day  of  1807.  After  a  dotted 
curve  therefore,  giving  the  variation  from  Dec.  22, 
1806  to  the  end  of  that  year,  the  several  curves  a-r-i, 
b — c,  &c.  carry  on  a  series  of  entire  Lunar  periods  to 
the  21st  of  Dec.  1807,  at  n,  where  the.  Solar  year  closes. 

To  construct  these  curves,  the  mean  of  the  period  is 
first  ascertained  by  calculation,  and  represented  by  a 
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horizontal  line.  The  relation  of  the  mean  of  each  day 
to  this  standard  line  is  next  ascertained  and  marked  ; 
and  a  curve  carried  through  the  points  thus  found, 
represents  the  variation,  at  its  proper  extent,  above 
and  below  the  standard.  In  doing  this,  the  mean  of 
the  day  on  which  a  Lunar  pha.se  happens,  is  made 
always  to  fall  in  the  intersection  of  the  curve  with  a 
perpendicular  line  appropriated  to  that  phase  Some 
inequalities  of  time  in  the  intermediate  parts  of  the 
curve,  occasioned  by  tliis  arrangement,  are  remedied, 
where  needful,  by  using  an  unequal  scale  of  time  in 
those  parts. 

By  this  method  the  curves  were  all  obtained  of  an 
t^qual  length,  and  presenting  equably  the  .relation 
of  the  Lunar  points  to  the  Barometrical  mean  for  the 
period.  Their  tendency  to  rise  and  &11  at  particular 
intervals,  and  their  consent  or  opposition  in  su^h 
movements,  was  thus  also  represented  independently 
of  the  absolute  place  of  the  m^an  of  the  period,  or  of 
that  of  each  day,  in  the  Barometrical  scale.  Each  of 
the  four  horizontal  lines,  on  which  the  curves  are 
made  to  play,  has  therefore  an  elevation  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  relative  only  to  the  curve  in  connexioii  with 
which  it  is  viewed :  its  absolute  place  in  the  scale  of 
the  Barometer  may  be  gathered  from  the  small  curve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram ;  where  these  monthly 
means  are  laid  down  upon  the  mean  of  this  Solar 
year,  which  is  S9.815  inchesi. 

All  this  contrivance  was  needful  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  distinct  effect  of  each  Lunar  position,  unmixed 
with  that  kiud  of  variation,  from  moiith  to  month,  in 
the  mean  of  the  Barometer,  which  depends  on  the 
season  of  the  year ;  and  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  page  IdO — 153,  founded,  it  will  be  recollected^ 
on  a  mean  of  several  yeis^rs* 
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To  proceed  now  to  the  application — it  is  diflBcuit 
not  to  be  struck  at  first  sight  with  the  evident  marks 
of  system,  which  -these  curves  exhibit^  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  series.  Were  it  possible  to 
obtain^  at  successive  equal  intervals  of  time,  the  pro- 
file of  the  waves  which  roll  after  each  other  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  were  we  to  reduce  these  to 
a  scale  in  like  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
group  would  present  elevations  and  depressions  ia- 
differently,  in  all  parts  of  the  scale  of  time ;  and  the 
intersections  of  the  curves  would  soon  produce  con- 
fusion in  the  picture.  But  it  is  not  so  here— the  wave 
occurs  too  often' in  the  same  place  ;  and  the  interme- 
diate depressions  are  too  regular,  for  us  to  admit,  that 
what  is  called  chance  has  any  considerable  share  in 
producing  them. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  piece  may  be 
said  to  be,  the  nearly  constant  elevation  of  the  curve 
at  the  approach  of  Full  Moon — ^a  very  contrary  result, 
certainly,  to  that  found  in  the  year  1798,^  and  sufficient, 
at  first  view,  to  invalidate  the  partial  conclusion  I  then 
came  to,  that  the  true  atmospherical  tide  consisted,  in 
part,  of  large  depressions  at  this  quarter.  These  ele- 
vations, however,  will  be  found  to  have  their  apex, 
for  the  most  part  about  two  days  before  the  Full,  and 
to  be  going  off  at  the  time  of  the  phasis.  That  they 
are  properly  connected  with  its  approach,  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  from  the  mianner  in  which  the  curve 
No.  2  rises  at  this  time  from  a  great  depression,  as  if 
prevented  from  taking  an  upward  tendency  by  some 
unusual  cause,  and  become  more  elastic  in  conse- 
quence of  being  thus  strongly  bent  downward. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  iVeio  Moon,  on  the  left  of  the 
pl^ite^  we  perceive  its  approach  marked,  by  depres- 
sions chiefly  in  the  fore  part  of  the  year,  ai»d  by  eier 
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vations  in  the  latter  part.  Yet  the  actual  time  of  this 
position^  or  rather  a  day  or  two  after  it^  exhibits  a 
strong  tendency  in  the  diurnal  variation  to  return  to 
the  mean  of  the  period:  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  both  the  other  quarters;  which  have  also 
some  peculiar  opposite  variations  connected  with  them. 
The  latter  are  conspicuous  in  the  elevations  which 
belong  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  three  periods^ 
and  in  the  depressions  which  attach  to  it  in  the  last 
three :  each  however  with  an  exception  attached : 
see  Nos.  4  and  13. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  pointed  out,  to  satisfy 
the  reader  that  in  this  year,  there  was  a  decided  con- 
nexion between  the  Lunar  positions,  and  the  mean 
daily  movements  of  the  Barometer;  which  deviated 
in  the  same  direction  about  the  same  point  of  a  Lunar 
revolution,  whether  the  mean  of  the  season  occupied 
the  higher^  lower,  or  middle  part  of  the  scale. 


A  certain  relation  was  long  since  found  to  obtain 
between  the  movements  of  the  Barometer  and  the  va^ 
nations  of  Temperature  in  the  atmosphere :  and  very 
early  in  the  course  of  these  enquiries  I  perceived,  on 
tracing  the  curve  of  the  diurnal  mean  temperature  on 
the  same  scale,  and  referable  to  the  same  mean  line, 
with  that  of  the  Barometer,  that  the  connexion  was 
almost  constant  between  them.  It  is  manifested  in 
two  different  ways,  which  may  be  termed  conjunction 
and  opposition ;  since  in  the  onc^  the  curve  of  the 
mean  temperature  accompanies  (or  precedes  or  fol* 
lows  by  a  short  interval)  that  of  the  Barometer,  and 
in  the  other  the  two  vary  in  opposite  directions,  often 
with  a  very  near  coincidence  in  time.  Sec  Fig.  12^ 
p.  !J35. 
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Two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  are  equivalent  in  these 
variations  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  Barometer. 
Such  are  the  proportions  observed  in  this  fig^ure, 
the  parts  of  which  are  copied  from  some  of  the  many 
periods  1  have  traced  in  this  way.  When  the  two 
curves  run  in  opposition  through  a  period,  they  cross 
at  intigrvals,  and  fomi  'a  succession  of  rhombfS,  dif- 
fering in  magnitude  according  to  thd  extent  of  varia- 
tion in  either  or  both  of  the  curves :  when  the  two  run 
in  donjunction,  the  resemblance  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  changes  is  often  so  close  that  the  one 
might  easily  be  mistaken  foi^  the  other.  There  are 
also  many  periods  in  which  both  the  kinds  of  relation 
appear ;  and  some  in  which  neither  is  very  obvious. 

In  Plate  5i  the  variations  of  the  daily  mean  tern- 
perature  through  the  Solar  year  )  80&-7  are  traced  in 
curv($s,  bearing  the  pro{k)rtion  already  mentioned  to 
those  of  the  Barometer,  and  constructed  in  other 
respects  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  in  Plate  4. 
The  correispondirig  numbers  on  the  curves  in  each 
Plate  will  serve  to  connect  those  of  the  Temperature 
with  the  Barometrical  ones  for  the  same  periods. 

The  place  of  the  mean  line  of  each  period  in  the 
Thermometrical  scale,  is  indicated  in  the  curve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plate^ 

These  curves  present  features  in  some  respects  less 
striking  than  those  of  the  Barometrical  variation ;  but 
which,  when  attentively  examined,  indicate  equally 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  variations^  governed  by 
the  Moon's  attraction,  as  a  secondary  cause,  subject 
on  the  whole  of  the  year,  to  the  more  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  Sun  as  he  varies  in  declination. 

The  grcj^ter  variations  of  Temperature,  it  may  be 
first  remarked,  appear  for  the  most  part  during  this 
year  in  the  intervals  of  the  lunar  phases :  and  there  is 
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a  tendency  in  the  curves  to  return  about  the  time  of 
the  phases  to  the  mean  line,  commonly  in  order  to 
cross  it,  and  assume  an  opposite  devialion ;  from 
which  they  often  return  within  the  week,  as  before. 
The  ch^n^e  of  the  mean  of  the  period,  again,  froni  a 
lower  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale,  or  vice  versa, 
according  to  the  season,  is  effected  not  so  much  by 
the  gradual  eleyation  or  depression  of  the  Tempera- 
ture through  the  period,  as  by  sudden  bold  sweeps  of 
the  curve  in  particular  parts  of  it.  Numbers  7  and  B 
for  the  summer,  and  10  and  12  for  the  autumn,  ap- 
proach to  the  former,  or  gradual  mode  of  variation ; 
while  5  and  1 1  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  a  more 
rapid  change  of  leyel.  In  each  of  the  latter  three 
periods,  the  curve  assumes  a  decided  tendency  upward 
or  downward,  two  or  three  days  before  the  Full  Moon, 
which  it  preserves  through  the  following  week,  the 
warm  or  cold  weather  coming  in  at  once  by  means  of 
this  movement.  No.  3  and  5  present  almost  equally 
bold  upward  sweeps,  having  their  nodes  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  so  to  use  the  term)  about  New  Moon ;  but 
these  elevations  do  not  hold  their  level  afterwards. 

If  we  contemplate  t)ie  cold  periods.  No.  2,  3,  and  4 
in  connexion,  their  gjeneral  character,  notwitlistanding 
a  large  depression  in  each  about  the  middle,  will 
appear  to  be  that  of  a  rising  Temperature  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  New,  and  a  falling  one  by  that  of  Full 
Moop. 

In  the  periods  from  No.  5  to  8,  of  increasing  Tem- 
perature, the  near  agreement  in  the  time  of  beginniog 
Hifiif  most  considerable  elevations  above  the  mean 
will  scarcely  be  thought  accidental.  Period  .5  takes 
it3  departure  frpm  the  mean  of  4  and  closes  very  little 
above  that  of  6 :  this  period  has  hence  in  effect  five 
points  of  intersection  with  the  line ;  which  limit  four 
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distinct  and  contrary  oscillations  of  Temperature,  each 
performed  in  the  space  between  two  Lunar  phases. 

Lastly,  in  the  three  periods  of  descending  Tem- 
perature, No.  11^  12  and  13^.  there  are  six  or  seyea 
depressions  nearly  coincident  with  each  other  in  time. 
I  can  scarcely  omit  to  notice  here  the  beautiful  man* 
Tier  in  which  the  curve  of  the  mean  Temperature  (like 
that  of  the  Barometer)  sometimes  proceeds  in  gpradu- 
ally  increasing  and  decreasing  oscillations^  about  a 
general  level  or  line  of  direction^  which  it  has  assumed 
for  a  few  days.  Period  8  has  two  examples  of  this, 
one  below  the  mean  line,  the  other  above  it :  by  the 
latter  the  Temperature  was  carried,  on  the  22d  of  the 
Seventh  Month,  to  the  higher  extreme  of  the  year: 
and  No.  1 1  presents  a  third,  in  the  course  of  which 
three  weeks  of  fine  weather  (which  had  been  attended 
with  an  appropriate  variation  of  both  instruments) 
broke  up,  and  gave  place  to  the  Autumnal  rains. 

The  Barometrical  variation  will  be  found,  on  com- 
paring together  the  two  systems  of  curves,  to  be 
mostly  in  opposition  to,  but  at  times  in  couj unction 
with,  the  Temperature.  In  the  early  cold  periods, 
and  in  the  fine  weather  of  summer,  opposition  will  be 
found  predominant ;  huat  in  the  decline  of  the  year, 
when  Uie  atmosphere  is  losing  both  heat  and  water, 
the  two  curves  often  vary  in  the  same  direction- 
Fig.  13  contains  specimens  of  Barometrical  and 
Tliermometrical  curves  in  each  state  of  relation.  In 
the  first  pair,  the  season  being  frosty  (the  time^  the 
first  ten  days  of -1807)  the  Barometer  ranges  high,  yel 
descends  a  little,  to  meet  an  elevation  of  the  Tem- 
perature above  the  mean  of  the  period  in  the  first 
week.  After  this,  with  a  South  wind,  the  two  curves 
suddenly  change  places,  marking  an  intermission  of 
short  continuance  in  the  frost. 
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In  dry  hot  weather  we  have  the  reverse  of  this 
arrangement:  the  Temperature  forming  oscillations 
above  the  mean^  and  the  Barometer  an  opposite  curve 
below  it.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  variation  for . 
the  space  of  eight  days  following  the  18th  of  the 
Seventh  Months  chiefly  included  in  period  8^  and  re- 
presen-ed  by  the  second  pair. 

The  third  pair  is  a  specimen  of  the  agreement  in 
dircK^tion  of  the  two  curves^  when  the  season  is  tending 
to  rain.  Here  we  have  the  Temperature  above  the 
niean^  but  descending ;  and  the  Barometer  below  it^ 
descending  also:  a  slight  opposite  movement  being 
felt,  at  the  same  time  by  both  instruments.  This  spe- 
cimen is  a  part  of  Period  12>  beginning  the  1  st  of  the 
Eleventh  Montli^  and  is  by  no  means  the  most  in- 
teresting example  which  my  set  of  curves^  as  far  as 
already  made  out,  would  furnish.  This  week  fur- 
uished  about  an  inch  of  water^  to  the  rain-guage  at 
forty -three  feet  elevation. 


We  have  next  to  enquire  into  the  connexion  of 
these  variations  with  the  changes  of  wind,  and 
distribution  of  rain  in  each  period ;  which  will  be 
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found  strikiagly  unequal^  And  quite  as  much  influ- 
enced in  this  year  by  the  Moon's  positions^  as  is  the 
Variation  of  the  Barometer. 

I  shall  first  put  down  the  Rain  for  this  Solar  year, 
in  a  form  calculated  to  shew  its  relation  both  to  the 
phases  and  periods.  In  dividing  it>  the  day  of  the 
phase  was  considered  as  the  middle  point  of  a  week's 
rain ;  and  where  any  quantity  fell  on  a  day  equidistant 
between  two  phases,  it  was  referred  to  that  with  the 
lowest  Barometer. 

Period.   LastQr.    NevrM.    First  Qr.     Full  M.      LastQr. 


1. 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

004  . 

005  in. 

2. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0-27 

0-21 

•  •  •  . 

3, 

,  0-3!> 

0-31 

•  •  •  • 

0-24 

O'bi 

4. 

GDI 

0-25 

001 

602 

•  ■  •  • 

5. 

0-37 

« *  •  • 

017 

*  •  •  t 

004 

6. 

•  •  •  • 

1-57 

0-79 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

7. 

0-82 

1-22 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•   »  m   ^ 

6. 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

005 

•  •  •  • 

0-01 

9. 

0-^5 

0-08 

109 

001 

oos 

10. 

0-28 

6.05 

0'G5 

•  •  •  • 

0-41 

11. 

0-41 

013 

00-2 

•  •  •  • 

0-52 

12. 

0-46 

0-21 

1-42 

oil 

,  0-49 

13. 

0-64 

•  •  •  • 

0*10 

^  •  •  • 

•  •  • . 

Totals 

363 

3-83 

4'n 

0<|8 

I-5» 

•      5-19 
Add  one- third  for  the  leTel,  the  gvag^  betdg  si  ma  eleratiott  of 
43feet 1-27  1-54  021  1-73 


Rain  at  the  ground  5*09  6*17  0*84  8*92 

Total  for  the  Solar  year ....  1 9  *  02  ittchet 

The  great  and  almost  positive  dryness  of  the  FuU 
Moon  week  during  this  year^  is  thus  rendered  equally 
conspicuous  with  the  elevations  of  the  B  rometrioJ 
curve  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
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•t'he  immediate  cause  of  both  will  presently 
shown  to  be,  the  prevalence  of  Northerly  winds  during 
this  part  of'  the  Lunar  revolution. 

A  space  of  eight  days  being  taken  out  of  each 
period^  fdr  the  New  and  Full  Moon  respectively, 
with  the  phase  as  nearly  as  could  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  time^  the  daily  observations  on  the  wind  were 
found  to  number  as  follows : 

Winds.  New  M.  Full  M. 

NandNE 13 20 

N-Wcrt 7 21 

Wwt 19 15 

S-West   33 17 

SandSE 6 4 

E^st 5.-... II 

Totals  83  88 

The  Northwest,  which  has  been  already  shewn  to 
be  more  peculiarly  our  fair  weather  wind,  appears 
here  thrico  under  the  aspect  of  the  Full,  for  once 
under  that  of  New  Moon :  and  the  North  and  North- 
east are  more  frequent  in  the  former,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2, 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  Moon,  which  exhibits 
so  many  depressions  of  the  curve,  has  about  double 
the  number  of  South  west,  and  a  proportion  of  3  to  2 
of  Southeast  winds. 

The  West  wind  predominates  here  in  the  division 
allotted  to  the  New;  and  the  East,  to  more  than 
double,  in  tliat  of  the  Full  Moon.  I  do  not  consider 
this  disparity  as  so  much  connected  with  wet  and  dry 
as  the  former  between  the  Northerly  and  Southerly 
winds.  But  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  East  wind 
appears  to  have  been  productive  rather  of  rain,  as 
win  appear  by  the  following  statement,  in  which  a 
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week's  observations  are  taken  out^  for  each  quarter^ 
"vrith  the  phase  in  the  midst. 

Winds.  First  Qr.  Third  Qr. 

N  and  NE 8 n 

N-Wcst 9 0 

West «0 ..10 

S-West 25 .1^ 

SandSE 2 8 

B 0 :....  g 

Totals  65  67 

Here  the  Third  quarter^  which  is  the  wettest  phase, 
has  ihrice  the  amount  of  Easterly  winds  that  appears 
in  the  First :  and  only  half  as  much  Southwest  But 
in  a  very  dry  year  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  from 
what  quarter  we  receive  the  rains^  as  when  the  cases 
of  heavy  rain  are  multiplied* 

On  the  >Yhole  of  this  year,  a  connection  between 
considerable  depressions  of  the  Barometer  and  the 
more  copious  rains  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  although 
there  are  large  depressions  attended  with  but  little 
riain.  For  the  former,  see  periods  3,  6,  10,  II,  12,  13: 
and  for  the  latter,  2,  5.  In  periods  3, 4, 7  and  9,  there 
are  examples  of  rain  connected  with  a  mean  height  of 
the  Barometer,  and  a  mean  Temperature  for  the  sea* 
son. 

The  influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Temperature  and 
density  of  our  local  atmosphere,  appears  therefore,  with 
respect  to  these  more  obvious  and  frequent  changes, 
to  be  exercised  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the 
winds.  It  is  a  secondary  effect  of  her  varied  attrac- 
tion ;  which  continually  tends  to  change  the  bearings 
of  the  different  currents  in  motion  in  the  great  body 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  we  are  thus  successively  in- 
volved in  all  their  modifications.     Not  hut  that  tbpre 
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are  seasons  when  the  predominant  Solar  influence  is 
exerted  to  a  degree,  which  renders  these  Lunar  changes 
of  small  consequence :  and  when  in  spite  of  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  our  attendant  planet^  we  "are  drenched 
with  rain  or  parched  with  droughty  for  months  to- 
gether.* 

*  '^  B7  what  law  of  Nature  is  the  atmosphere  governed  ?  We  have 
not  had  any  rain,  generally  speaking,  since  last  harvest,  (date,  Feb. 
19,  1777.)  Springs  have  not  yet  begun  to  rise,  deep  wells  in  general 
want  water,  and  many  ponds  are  not  yet  filled  ;  even  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  not  satisfied."  Marshall :  Minutes,  &c.  on  Agriculture  in 
the  Southern  counties. 

The  same. — ^^  June  23.  The  spring  seed  time  was  moist,  but  not 
remarkably  wet :  the  clouds  reserved  their  bounty  for  May  and  June. 
The  middle  of  May  was  lery  wet,  and  so  is  the  middle  of  June.  The 
last  ten  days  have  been,  except  one,  uniformly  rainy«  Last  night,  it 
poured  for  eight  or  nine  hours :  perhaps  never  more  rain  fell  in  so 
short  a  time ;  the  ground  was  never  so  wet  since  the  deluge !" 

The  same. — ^^  July  15.  From  23d  June  to  the  8th  inst.  there  waa 
scarcely  a  fair  day.  The  ratn  set  in  June  13:  it  therefore  lasted  26 
clays,  with  scarcely  one  fair  day  intervening.  The  attendant  circum* 
stances  were  these.  The  Barometer  hfroered  about  changeable^  and 
seemed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  wind,  which  was  generally  SW. 
Whenever  it  veered  round  to  the  Northward,  the  air  got  heavy  ;  but 
9A  soon  as  it  returned  to  its  old  station,  the  Barometer  as  regularly  got 
back  to  changeable. 

^<  The  impotence  of  the  Moon  was  fully  proved:  she  became  JuU^ 
Mfted  her  quarters^  and  even  changed,  without  the  least  effect.  The 
wind  alone  seemed  to  rule :  for  as  soon  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  North, 
the  rain  ceased,  and  before  St  had  been  eight  and  forty  hours  there, 
the  weather  changed  from  very  cold,  for  the  time  of  year,  to  very  hot. 
The  change  of  the  wind  was  preceded  by  a  veiy  heavy  squall  in  the 
■ight." 

On  these  facts  I  would  remark  as  follows.  The  law  by  which  th« 
mtmosphere  was  on  this  occasion  governed,  apipears  clearly  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  law  of  compensation.  A  long  dry  time  preceded  a 
long  wet  one :  and  the  distribution  of  wet  and  dry,  instead  of  being 
comprised  within  a  month,  (as  is  often  the. case  with  us,)  occupied 
three  whole  seasons ;  the  dry  extending  from  the  Autumnal  Equinox 
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The  variation  of  1807^  like  that  of  1798^  appears  to 
be  in  great  measure  peculiar  to  the  year  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  it  gives  place  in  the  succeeding  years 
to  a  different  set  of  combinations. 

The  elevations  of  the  Barometer  about  the  Pull 
Moon,  for  instance,  which  appear  in  1807,  are  found 
in  much  less  proportion  in  the  next  year ;  and  in  1809 
they  mostly  yield  to  depressions  in  the  same  place, 
the  New  Moon  acquiring  in  the  mean  tigie  ^rgcr 
and  more  numerous  elevations. 

With  regard  to  Temperature,  again,  the  different 
positions  afford  different  results  as  the  years  proceed. 
In  1807,  the  average  of  the  mean  Temperature  taken 
upon  each  day  through  the  twelve  periods,  exhibits 
a  very  regular  appearance.  The  Temperature  thus 
obtained  being  laid  dowh  in  a  curve  upon  the  mean 
of  the  whole,  it  is  found  to  descend  below  tiie  mean 
line,  in  the  intervals  between  Last  Quarter  and  New 
Moon,  and  First  Quarter  and  Full  Moon  respectively, 
the  depressions  being  carried  a  little  beyond  the  latter 
phases :  it  then  rises  more  abruptly  than  it  fell,  and 
the  elevations  thus  formed  in  the  alternate  intervals 
go  off  before  the  arrival  of  the  Quarters.  But  in  the 
two  following  years,  the  parts  occupied  by  these  ele- 
vations were  found  by  the  same  method  to  be  passing 

to  the  Vernal;  tbs  wet  frooi  the  laUer  to  near  the  pmt  of  hi^ieit 
temperature^  a  month  after  the  Summer  solstice :  when  the  Sontherif 
cuirent  suddenly  shifted  its  range,  and  we  were  agiun  placed  in  the 
thy  air  returning  from  the  Northward ;  which ,  together  with  a  dear 
atmosphere  aboTe,  brought  on  a  free  radiation  and  wium  weather. 
^^  The  impotence  of  the  Moon''  during  the  rains,  appeara  to  hare  heea 
a  consequence  of  the  ab/Kdate  controid  of  the  Sua  over  these  cumBts 
ihroii^  the  season. 
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dfT  into  depressions^  and  those  occupied  by  the  de- 
pressions first  rising  to  the  mean  line^  and  then  be- 
coming elevations. 

The  mean  Temperature  of  Ihese  respective  intervals 
for  1807.  taken  at  equal  distances  and  wilh  a  clear 
day  allowed  after  each  phase,  were  found  as  follows : 

Mnn  Temp,  from  Last  Quarter  to  New  Moon  47-04* 

New  Moon  to  First  Quarter  49.86* 
First  Quarter  to  Full  Moon  47.67* 
Full  Moon  to  Last  Quarter  49.78* 

The  propwtkMy  only,  of  the  rise  and  fall  would 
have  been  somewhat  different,  had  the  Temperature 
been  taken  strictly  from  phase  to  phase.  The  Tem- 
perature of  our  atmosphere  during  this  year  was  there- 
fore alternately  elevated  and  depressed  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  two  degrees  in  each  Lunar  week,  by  some 
cause  connected  with  the  Moon's  positions:  which 
yet  did  not  operate  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  the 
following  year.  Indeed  the  curve  of  the  Lunar  mean 
Temperature  for  1809,  obtained  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  is  in  its  general  appearance  a  contrast  to 
that  of  1807. 

The  Pull  Moon  week  also  loses  in  1808,  its  dry 
character ;  which  is  not  immediately  taken  up  by  ano- 
ther phase :  it  exhibits  in  this  year  about  4  inches  of 
rain;  and  rather  more  in  1809.  The  wet  phase  in 
1808  is  the  First  Quarter ;  and  it  is  so  again,  though 
with  a  smaller  excess  over  the  other  quarters,  in  1809; 
the  Last  Quarter  becomes  drier  in  proportion. 

The  relative  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  in  each  part  of  the  Lunar  period,  for  these 
two  Teara.  have  be^  as  vet  but  imnerfert Iv  PYftminii^ 
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A  great  depressioa  of  the  Barometer  appean  in 
1807^  in  the  period  No.  2,  which  goes  off  with  a  re- 
markable upward  sweep  of  the  curve^  about  the  time 
of  Full  Moon.  There  are  nearly  parallel  depressions^ 
equally  conspicuous^  in  the  two  following  years.  In 
1806^  the  sudden  rise  after  the  crisis  occurs  20  days 
earlier  in  the  year^  and  with  a  like  relation  to  the 
First  Quarter :  in  1809^  it  is  about  20  days  later^  and. 
attached  in  like  manner  to  the  time  of  New  Moon. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  each  case  the  full  pressure 
was  restored  chiefly  by  means  of  South-west  winds^ 
and  without  any  excess  of  rain^  or  storm  of  wind. 
Such  periodical  large  movements^  with  the  backward 
order  of  the  phases  in  this  instance^  deserve  notice; 
as  being  probably  connected  with  extensive  changes 
in  our  Northern  atmosphere ;  perhaps  with  the  shift- 
ing^ through  several  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
of  the  range  of  the  larger  currents^  which  depend  oa 
the  Sun's  progress  in  North  or  South  declination. 


Being  curious  to  know  whether  the  difference  of  the 
Lunar  positions,  which  occasioned  so  unequal  a  distri- 
bution of  the  rain,  had  a  similar  effect  on  the  Evapo- 
ration, i  took  out  weekly  portions  from  my  Tables, 
with  the  phase  in  the  midst  of  the  time^  as  before  for 
the  rain ;  and  found  that  even  in  1807  and  the  latter 
part  of  1806,  the  amount  of  Evaporation  for  12  periods 
under  the  Full  Moon  was  9.84  in.  the  same  under 
the  Last  Quarter  being  9.55  inches.  And  having  form- 
ed an  average,  for  the  three  years  of  which  1  have 
more  particularly  treated^  the  amounts  raised  in  equal 
times,  under  each  phase,  were  found  so  nearly  alike. 
liS  to  render  the  eonclusion  inevitable,  that  tha  Lunar 
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potUiionB,  however  they  may  affect  the  distribution  of 
the  rain,  produce  no  sensible  difference  in  that  of  the 
Evaporation, 

This  process  is  nearly  a  continuous  one  through  the 
year :  it  is  an  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
modified  by  the  greater  or  less  velocity  of  the  wind 
agitating  its  surface,  and  diffusing  the  vapour  pro- 
duced. But  rain  is  an  occasional  process ;  and  appears 
to  require  a  more  complex  arrangement  of  causes^ 
at  least  for  its  prevalence  in  a  given  district.  We 
have  here  to  take  into  account  the  Temperature  and 
Electricity,  absolute  -and  relative,  of  both  the  earth 
and  atmosphere ;  the  relative  temperature,  moisture, 
and  perhaps  electricity  of  different  simultaneous  cur- 
rents ;  the  direction  of  these  with  regard  to  neigh- 
bouring seas  and  continents^  and  to  the  slope  or  ex- 
posure of  the  district  itself;  and  lastly^  as  it  seems^ 
the  Moon's  influence. 


I  have  now  to  give  some  account  of  this  influence 
as  exercised  on  our  atmosphere,  2ndlyj  according  to 
the  Moon's  place  in  North  or  South  declination. 

The  inquiry  into  this  part  of  the  subject  was  first 
proposed  to  me  by  Silvanus  Bevan,  junior,  of  Lon- 
don, lately  deceased.  What  I  shall  offer  upon  it 
is  principally  derived  from  his  minute  and  accurate 
eyi^mination  of  the  data  furnished  by  my  Register. 
Other  parts  of  the  work  had  been  before  improved 
by  his  assistance ;  and  the  diagrams  were  nearly  all 
finally  prepared  by  his  hand  for  the  engraver.  Had 
|iis  life  been  prolonged,  I  should  not  have  been  satis- 
fied to  conceal  the  obligations  thus  contracted  to  my 
affectionate  friend  and  zealous  coadjutor ;  on  whom  i\ 
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hkvge  natural  capacity  matured  by  stady  and  praetke^ 
had  conferred  great  correctness  of  taste  and  judgmeat; 
and  (what  is  yet  a  more  pleasing  reflection)  his  men- 
tal qualities  were  enhanced  by  the  faith  of  aChristian^ 
by  an  unblemished  conduct  and  polished  manners. 
His  bodily  constitution  was  however  so  feeble,  that 
the  utmost  care  over  it  sufficed  not  quite  to  middle 
age ;  and  at  the  approach  of  the  late  winter^  a  pul- 
monary complaint^  before  habitual,  became  exacer^ 
bated  to  a  degree  which  speedily  brought  on  his  dis- 
solution. 

The  object  of '  this  inquiry^  which  my  deceased 
friend  hud  left  imperfect,  may  be  thus  stated.  Since  it 
is  evident  that  the  Moon  exerts  an  influence,  through 
the  medium  of  the  winds  if  not  also  directly,  on  the 
atmosphere  of  these  latitudes^  the  eftects  ought  to  be 
felt  in  a  greater  degree  when  that  planet,  by  acquiring 
her  highest  North  declination,  becomes  at  her  me- 
ridian altitude  almost  vertical  to  us,  than  when, 
being  South  of  the  Equator,  she  is  vertical  to  a  dis^ 
tant  latitude  in  the  other  hemisphere.  To  a^^ertain 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  some  part  of  the 
observations,  in  my  first  volume,  to  the  like  test  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lunar  phases ;  by  comparing,  in  de- 
tail, particular  results  with  a.  general  average.  The 
years  1H07  and  1316,  the  one  the  driest,  the  other 
the  wettest,  of  a  series  of  18  years,  were  selected  as 
first  entitled  to  notice ;  and  the  results  have  proved  of 
greater  value  than  either  of  us  had  anticipated.  It  is 
evideut,  from  these  two  years  alone,  that  not  only  the 
variabie  pressure  of  our  atn^osphere,  but  its  meaa 
temperanire  likewise,  and  tlie  periods  of  the  depo* 
sition  oi'  rain,  are  modified  in  those  latitudes  by  the 
^Vloon's  declinatiou-  Thus,  another  important  feature 
is  ^dded  to  this  alre^y  comiplex  sufcyect;  aiid  ^ 
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same  anomaly^  arising  from  the  combination  of  ihe 
different  causes  producing  the  phenomena,  is  found 
here  also — that  particular  results  appear  iti  opposition 
to  a  general  rule  ;  which  rule  is  yet  in  the  end  satis- 
factorily established  by  general  averages. 

Barometrical  Averages,  in  Half-periods  of  Lunat 
declination :  from  29-30  Dec.  1806  to  20  Dec.  1807, 
or  3bb^  days  :  Mean  of  the  whole  29*816  inches. 


Per. 

Day* 

Moon   South 

Days 

Moon   North 

Daji 

Mean  of  both 

1 

14 

30' 178 

+221 

13X 
13 

29-732—225 

1 

271 
27 
27^ 
27i 

29-957  In. 

3 

14 
14 

29-676 

—089 

29-860 

+095 

29-765 

^-038 

+018 

13f 
13i 
14 

29  892 

-018 

29-910 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

14 

ISJ 

l^ 

14 

29-907 

+  105 

29-694 

—108 

29-802 

W  970 

+246 

29-486 

—238 

27| 
27 

29-724 

29- 927 

+044 

131 

14. 

29-837 

—046 

29-883 

29 • 972 

+026 

29-921 

—025 

27^ 

29-946 

29:789 

+022 

131 
iSi 

29-744 

—023 

27 

29-767 

29-847 

+009 

29-866 

—010 

27i 

29-856 

29-814 

+066 

14 

29 '705 

—053 

27| 

29- 758 

]1 

ISi 

30-005 

+136 
—036 

14 

29-738 

^131 

271 

29-869 

13 

13 

29-486 

14 
14 

29-556 

+034 

27 

29-522 

13 

iH 

29-648 

'-206 

30-042 

+188 

274 

29-854 

Meao 

29-857 

A 

lean 

29-775 

1 
Mean 

29-816 

Note.  The  spaces  taken  are  those  -  during  which  the  Moon  was 
iuccessirely  in  N,  and  :i9  declination  :  the  fourth  and  serenth  columns 
•hew  the  quantities  by  which  the  aTerage  height  of  the  Barometer  for 
those  spaces  fell  short  of,  or  exceeded  the  aTerage  of  the  period,  aa 
^iren  in  the  last  column. 
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Averages  of  the  Barometer  and  Thermometer  in 
Quarter-periods  of  Lunar  declination,  from  the  3d  of 
1st  Mo  (Jan.)  to  the  23d  of  12th  Mo.  (Dec.)  1807, 
or  355  days. 

Mean  Temperature  48*  58*. 


Per. 

Full 

Days 

South  DecUnati 

Barometer. 

• 

on 
Therm. 

Mean  DecUn.  M  oongoing  N 
Da  ji  1       Baromecer.     i  ThemL 

1 

7 

30-203 

+  389 

33-36 

7 

29-938 +-12434-69»| 

2 

7 

29.434 

—•380 

33-25 

7 
7 

29-687 

—•127  43- 32 

3 

7 

SO- 161 

+  •347 

3503 

^9-810 

—  004 

32^  14 

4 

7 

29-691 

—•123 

37-93 

7 

29-997 

+  183 

37^54 

5 

7 
7 
7 
7 

30016 

+  •202 

54*50 

7 

29-629 

— -185160-36 

6 
7 

29*943 

+  129 
+  ?I0 

60-36 

6 

29-721 

— -093 

51-88 

30  024 

58-61  ! 

1 

6 

29-866 

+  ^052 

61-93 

8 

0 

10 

29-844 

+  030 

66-32 

7 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
86 

29-708 

— a06 

69-32 

7 

29-792 

—  •022 

65-75 

29-887 

+  073 

79-29 

7 

29-759 

—•055 

5407 

29-903 

+  089 

t5-83 

11 
12 
13 

7 

29-786 

+  •172 

58-46 

.;0-071 

+  •257 

58-39 

6 

7 

00 

29-510 

—•304 

44-21 
32-39 

29-391 

—•423 

59-69 

29*808 

—  006 

«i9.65li_.155 

33-54 

29-852 

Means 

48 '57 

29-789  Means 

1 

49-57 
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N.  B«  The  spaces  taken  are  as  nearly  as  possible  those  which  hava 
tb«  Moon's  greatest  N  or  S  declination,  or  her  position  on  tht  Equator 
la  their  middle.  The  differences  of  the  Barometer  refer  in  this  Table 
lo  the  general  average  only,  or  U*  8^14  in. 

Mean  of  the  Barometer  29*814  in. 


Dip 

UNorii 
Baron 

k  DecUnaHon, 
■eter.       Therm. 

Memi 

DZJM 

\DecUn»  Moon 
BftrofBCter* 

going  S. 
Therm* 

33-50* 

7 

29-375 

—  •430'36-30 

6 

30-302 

+  -422 

7 
7 

99- 006 

+•002 

38  03 

6 

20-600 

-115 

39-83 

20-780 

—  025 

34-06 

7 

30-102 

+  -292  38-04 

7 

20*501 

— -313 

48-82 

6 

20-704 

—  107 

38  33 

7 
7 
7 

20-388 

-426 

52-25 

7 

30-051 

+  •137 

54-36 

20-822 

+  •008 

57-03 

7 
7 
7 
7 

20  054 

+  140 

58-64 

20-844 

+  -030 

58-25 

20-045 

+  -131 

61-14 

7 

20.728 

—•086 

65-70 

20-844 

+  -OoO 

62*86 

7 
7 

20-80(5 

—•008 

57-43 

20-020 

+  -11562-07 

20-714 

—  •100 

55*04 

7 

29-740 

—  074  53-11 

1 

7 

20-667 

•147 

53-32 

7 

20-508 

—  •21645-57 

7 

20-743 

—  071 

37-54 

7 

20-316 

—-498  35-30 

1 

7. 

30-125 

+  •311 

3604 

7 
88 

30-202 

+  •388 

32- 18 

01 

20-724 

Means 

48^66 

20-881 

Means 

47^53 

MS  Of  the  Lunar 

In  the  Table,  page  245, .  the  Barometrical  obscr- 
rations  for  355-  days  of  1807  are  reduced  to  averages 
on  half-periods  of  13,  13^^  or  14  days ;  during  which 
the  Moon  was  in  North  or  South  declination.  These 
are  contrasted^  in  each  case,  with  the  mean  of  the 
whole  period.  In  ten  out  of  thirteen  cases,  the  Baro- 
meter averaged  above  the  mean,  while  the  Moon  wa^ 
in  South  declination ;  and  below  it,  while  she  was  in 
North  declination :  three  exceptions  appear^  which 
belong  to  the  winter. 

The  total  results  are  these. 

On  177|  days  with  the  Moon  South,  29-857 

On  178  days  with  the  Moon  North  29-775 

Mean  of  the  355-  days       ....  29*816  iiL 
Elevation  for  her  position  South  of 

the  Equator -041 

Depression  for  her  position  North   .       '  -041 

A  similar  calculation  of  averages  having  been  made 
for  356  days,  from  the  24th  of  12th  Mo.  1815,  to  the 
13th  of  the  same,  1816«  but  without  descending  to 
half-dnys  in  dividing  the  periods,  the  results  are  a» 
follows : 

On  180  days.  Moon  South,  .     .    «9-765 

On  176  days.  Moon  North,     .     .     .    29-704 
Mean  of  the  356  days,        ..•.    29-735  in. 
Elevation  for  her  position  South      •         -030 
Depression  for  her  position  North    .         -031 

The  Barometer  having  stood  lower  and  ranged  les 
in  this  year  than  in  1807,  the  variation  for  declination  is 
less  in  amount  accordingly.  The  cases  which  appear 
against  the  general  rule,  or  in  which  the  Barometer 
averages  higher  under  a  North  declination,  form  ia 
this  year  a  majority,  occurring  in  seven  out  of  thirteen 
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periods;  and  of  these  seven^  five  clearly  belong  to 
the  summer  half-year. 

In  the  Table,  page  246-7,  the  mean  Temperature 
is  taken  along  with  the  mean  height  of  the  Barometer 
for  1807,  and  each  period  is  divided  into  quarters. 
The  intention  of  this  was,  to  ascertain  separately  the 
respective  effects  of  a  full  South,  of  a  full  Norths  and 
of  each  kind  of  mean  declination.  In  making  up  the 
results,  the  Rain  for  each  of  these  quarters,  ascer<- 
tained  by  a  separate  calculation  and  corrected  for  the 
elevation  of  the  guage,  is  likewise  inserted.  The 
results  are, 

1.  For  the  quarter  period  in  which  the  Mooa.wa9 

in  Pull  South  declination  :  Barometer      29  •  852 

being  above  the  general  mean        .    .    .     -038  in. 

Thermometer 48*57% 

being  below  the  general  mean  'Ol*. 

Rain  3  *  56  inches. 

2.  For  the  quarter  period  in  which  the  Moon  was 
coming  North  across  the  Equator,  Bar.  29  •  789 
below  the  general  mean    ......     '025  in. 

Thermometer  .....    49 '57% 
above  the  general  mean  1  *00^t 

Rain  4*96  inches. 

3.  For  the  quarter-period  in  which  the  Moon  was 
in  Full  North  declination.  Barometer      29*724 
below  the  general  mean *090  in. 

Thermometer  ....    48*66% 
above  the  general  mean     •        *08% 
Rain  6*67  inches. 
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4.    For  the  quarterrperiod  in  which  the  Moon  was 
going  South  across  the  Equator^  Barom.  29*881 
aboTC  the  general  mean   ..••..     *067  in. 

Thermometer   .    .     .     .    47*  53* 
below  the  general  mean     •       1.'05* 
Rain  3  *  72  inches. 

Having  constructed  a  similar  Table  for  a  space  of 
355  days,  beginning  the  28th  of  the  12th  Mo.  1815, 
and  ending  the  17th  of  the  same^  1816,  I  found  the 
results  as  follows ;  the  general  mean  of  the  Barometer 
being  29*723  inches;  of  the  Thermometer  47 •09*; 
the  Rain  taken  at  the  level  of  the  ground. 

1st  Quarter-pwod,  Barometer  29*797 
above  the  general  mean     .     .    •       •  074  in. 

Thermometer   .     .    .    46*14*^ 
below  the  general  mean       0*95". 
Rain  6  *  65  inches. 

2d  Quarter-period,  Barometer  29*793 
above  the  general  mean     •     .    -       *070  in. 

Thermometer    .     .    .    48*73% 
above  the  general  mean        1  *  64''. 
Rain  8*21  inches. 

Sd  Quarter-period,  Barometer  29-559 
below  the  general  mean     ...       *  I6i  in. 

Thermometer     .     .     .    47*00* 
below  the  general  mean        0*09* 
Rain  9  •  99  inches. 

4th  Quarter-period,  Barometer  29 '678 

below  the  general  mean  •    .    .     .    0*55  in. 

Thermometer     .     .     .     46  •51* 
below  the  general  mean        0*5S* 

Rain  5*49  inches. 
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Summary  of  the  effects  in  these  two  years. 

1.  With  the  Moon  Foil  South. 
Barometer    ^  |^  Cabore  mean  falling       ^  ^  Cabove  mean,  riling. 
Temperaiure>  g  ^aboot  mean  i  5    i**  lowest  average. 

Rain  j  "^   (the  minimum  quantity)  "^   ^near  the   minimum 

quantity. 

9.  With  the  Moon  comiqg  North, 

Barometer    )  h.  )  below  mean  1  ^  r  at  highest  average. 

Temperaiurey  g  f  at  highest  average         X  S  <  at  highest  average. 
Ram  J  '^j  much  increased  J  '^  (.much  increased. 

5.  With  the  Moon  full  North. 
Barometer    i  k.  C**  lowest  aTerage  7  «  f**  lowest  average. 


Temperature>  g  'J about  mean,  falling       f  S  -{  about  mean. 
Rain  3  ^   (the  maximum  quantity  J  ^  (.the  maximum  quan- 

tity. 
4.  With  the  Moon  going  South. 

Barometer    >  ^  Cat  highest  average        "1  ^  r below  mean  rising. 
Temperaiure>  g  «?at  lowest  average  f  5  <  below  meaq. 

Main  J  '^  (nearly  at  the  minimum  J  ^  (the  minimum  quan- 

tity. 

The  most  considerable  and  striking  effect  of  the 
Moon's  positions  in  declination  here  exhibited^  is  cer* 
tainly  that  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  Rain : 
which  I  shall  therefore  first  notice. 

It  appears  that^  while  the  Moon  is  far  South  of  the 
Equator^  there  falls  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain 
ivith  us;  that  while  she  is  crossing- the  Equator  to^ 
wards  these  latitudes,  our  rain  increases;  that  the 
greatest  depth  of  rain  falls,  with  us,  in  the  week  in 
which  she  is  in  Full  North  declination,  or  most  nearly 
vertical  to  these  latitudes ;  and  that  during  her  return 
over  the  Equator  to  the  South,  the  rain  is  reduced  to 
its  minimum  quantity.  And  this  distribution  obtains 
in  very  nearly  the  same  proportions  both  in  an  ex- 
tremely dry,  and  in  an  extremely  toe  season. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  Tempera-, 
ture,  in  which  the  two  years  exhibit  (in  this  respect^ 
some  striking  coincidences. 

Si2 
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In  both  years,  the  Temperature  is  at  its  highest 
average  (for  the  period,)  while  the  Moon  is  coining 
North  over  the  Equator.  During  her  continuance  in 
North  declination,  the  temperature  in  both  passes  the 
mean  of  the  period,  descending.  In  the  dry  year,  it 
attains  its  lowest  average  while  she  is  proceeding 
South  again  :  but  in  the  wet  year>  this  takes  place  in 
the  following  week,  or  while  she  is  in  fuU  South 
declination. 

I  have  already  exhibited  for  the  year  1807,  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  rain,  as  well  as  a  periodical 
variation  of  Temperature,  connected  with  the  Moon's 
phases.  It  will  be  proper  for  the  reader's  sati^ction 
to  recur  to  these,  and  to  shew  that  both  in  1807  and 
1816^  the  effects  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Moon's 
position  in  declination,  are  distinct  from  those  before 
shewn  to  arise  from  her  change  of  place  in  revolution. 
The  Moon  was  in  her  Third  or  Last  quarter  on  the* 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  1807 ;  she  returned  to  the 
same  phase,  after  having  made  twelve  revolutions  in 
her  orbit,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  the 
Twelfth  month  of  that  year. 

There  was  a  New  Moon  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th  of  12th  Mo.  1815;  and  again,  after  12  revolu- 
tions, on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  1816, 

The  reader  will  find,  on  comparing  these  intervals 
of  time  with  those  taken  for  the  declination,  Uiat 
thirteen  periods  of  the  latter  nearly  correspond  with 
twelve  revolutions ;  consequently  the  Moon  mlist  have 
presented  every  variety  of  phase,  during  these  spaces, 
in  conjunction  with  any  given  degree  of  North  or 
South  declination;  and  every  variety  of  the  latter 
together  with  any  given  phase  :  a  state  of  things  which 
effectually  precludes  us  from  ascribing  to  the  one,  any 
variation  presented,  upon  the  whole  of  anearfy  coin^ 
cident  space  of  time,  by  the  other, 
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The  diminution  of  the  average  rain,  for  the  week 
of  Pull  South  declination,  was  therefore,  in  1807, 
independent  of.  the  dryness  before  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Pull  Moon  in  that  year ;  which  was  a 
still  more  striking  phenomenon.  Let  us  see  how  the 
case  stood,  in  this  respect,  in  1816. 

Having  divided  the  rain  for  this  year  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  phases  about,  and  between  which  it  fell, 
and  likewise  computed  the  mean  Temperature  for 
each  of  the  spaces  (which  are  here  denominated 
weeks)  the  results  are  as  follow ; 

In  1816, 

For  the  week  about  New  Moon, 

Rain    6  11  in.     Temp.  47- 10* 

For  the  week  about  First  Quarter, 

Rain   lOlOin.     Temp.  46-6(y 

For  the  week  about  Pull  Moon, 

Rain    9"  13  in.     Temp.  47  ir 

For  the  week  about  Last  Quarter, 

Rain     5-51  in.     Tcmp.48-3y 

•  ..  ■ ■  '  ■ 

Total  30  8 J  in.      Mean  47  SI* 

For  the  week  ajler  New  Moon, 

Raia    5  21  in.     Temp.  46-85» 

For  the  week  ajler  First  Quarter, 

Rain  1^-49  in.     Temp.  46- 88* 

For  the  week  after  Full  Moon, 

Rain    7  41  in.    Temp.  47' 78* 

For  the  week  after  Last  Quarter, 

Rain    4  20  in.     Temp.  47- 75* 

Totalis!  Mean  47- 31* 
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The  Full  Moon  week  in  1816^  instead  of  being  dis- 
tinguished for  dryness^  as  in  1807^  was  excessively 
wet :  the  greatest  depth  of  rain^  however^  fell  in  the 
space  interrening  between  First  quarter  and  Full 
Moon^  and  the  driest  part  of  the  space  included  in 
each  Lunar  revolution  was  in  the  opposite  part  of  the 
orbit,  between  the  Last  quarter  and  New  IVfoon.  The 
reader  has  only  to  turn  over  the  Tables^  from  1 14  to 
126  inclusive^  in  the  First  volume^  to  be  convinced  of 
the  fact  in  each  instance.*  With  the  exception  of  the 
week  following  the  Summer  solstice^  in  which  there 
fell  heavy  rain  before  and  after  New  Moon^  the  weight 
of  the  rain^  this  year^  lies^  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner^ within  and  about  the  third  week  of  each  period, 
or  the  space  above  mentioned ;  until  we  come  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Eleventh  Month  and  beginning  of 
the  Twelfth ;  when  this  space  suddenly  becomes  dty, 
and  that  following  the  next  Last  Quarter  becomes  wet. 
It  is  observable,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  establish 
a  connexion  between  the  phenomena,  that  a  Solar 
and  a  Lunar  Eclipse  are  included  in  this  period,  which 
is  so  conspicuously  dry  in  this  very  wet  year,  the  ram 
being  only  half  the  average  quantity  of  the  season. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  Lunar  orbit,  in  1816, 
appears  to  have  had  a  wet  and  a  dry  side,  as  it  re* 
gardeil  tlie  Moon's  influence  on  the  rain  of  our 
climate.  It  appears  likewise  from  the  preceding  state- 
ment, that  the  Mean  Temperature,  taken  about  the 
pha5e3,  was  highest  for  the  Last  quarter  and  lowest 
for  the  opposite  part  of  the  orbit,  or  First  quarter, 
passing  through  a  mean  state  for  the  intermediate 
phases,  of  New  and  Full  Moon.   Thus  the  cold  aspect 

*  In  Table  123,  the  marks  Full  M.  and  1st  Q.  baye  been  acd« 
dent^ll)'  transposed. 
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of  our  attendant  planet  wasj  in  this  year,  also  the  wet 
one ;  and  the  same  arrangement  that  brought  more 
warmth^  brought  also  comparative  dryness.  And  this, 
as  in  the  very  dry  year  of  1807,  subject  to  a  distinct 
and  independent  effect  produced  by  the  Moon's  de- 
clination ;  to  the  consideration  of  which  subject  \Ye 
may  now  return. 

In  order  to  place  in  a  more  striking  light  the  effect 
of  the  Moon's  declination  on  the  Barometer,  as  welt 
as  to  shew  the  agreements  and  differences  in  this 
respect,  of  a  very  dry  and  a  very  wet  year,  I  have 
given,  in  Plate  6,  four  periods  of  1807,  and  as  many 
of  1816,  taken  in  each  case  from  the  winter  and 
spring;  in  which  seasons  these  effects  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  These  curves  represent  the  movements 
of  the  Barometer  from  the  day  of  the  Moon's  crossing 
the  Equator,  going  South,  to  that  of  her  return  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  same  position.  The  regular 
curve,  which  accompanies  them  in  each  figure,  repre- 
sents the  Moon's  course  in  declination^  the  horizontal 
line  being  the  Equator.  In  the  upper  figure,  the 
curves  are  constructed  from  the  medium  height  of  the 
Barometer  for  each  day,  each  of  them  having  its  mean 
point  in  the  horizontal  line.  Consequently  the  reader, 
knowing  the  mean  of  the  period,  with  the  time  of  its 
beginning  (both  of  which  are  given  below),  and 
availing  himself  of  the  help  of  an  Ephemeris,  for  the 
successive  times  of  the  extreme  South  and  North 
declination,  &c.  may  verify  for  himself,  by  the  Tables 
from  2  to  6  inclusive  (vol.  1.),  the  accuracy  of  these 
delineations;  the  regular  appearance  of  which,  in 
some  parts,  may  seem  not  unreasonably  to  require 
proof  by  measurement.  Yet  they  are  the  result  of 
observations^  made  without  the  remotest  conception 
of  their  being  ever  applied  to  this  standard,  and  in  a 
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msginer  which  I  cannot  but  consider,  now^  as  imper- 
fect. 

The  lower,  or  second  set  of  curves,  give  the  vari- 
ations of  the  Barometer  at  their  full  extent^  as  recorded 
on  the  face  of  the  clock,  of  which  I  have  already  given 
an  account  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work  (vol.  1. 
xiii.)^  s^nd  in  consequence  of  their  shewing  all  the 
smaller  variations,  which  are  sunk  and  lost  in  the 
curves  constructed  from  medium  heights^  their  general 
appearance  is  very  different  from  the  former. 

These  curves  will  be  found  to  agree  nearly,  but  not 
exactly,  with  the  observations  in  the  Tables  from  114 
to  117  inclusive :  the  latter  having  been  obtained  not 
from  the  clock,  but  from  a  Barometer  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

In  the  third  or  lowest  figure,  the  four  sets  for  each 
year  are  respectively  reduced  to  a  mean  curve,  which 
is  adapted  to  a  common  mean  line :  and  a  medium 
curve,  passing  between  these  two,  exhibits,  finally, 
the  total  or  average  effect  of  the  declination  on  the 
Barometer,  for  the  whole  of  the  space  taken  for  this 
examination. 

Time  of  beginning,  and  mean  height  of  the  Baro- 
meter, (represented  by  the  horizontal  line),  for  each 
of  the  curves  in  Plate  6. 

For  1807, 

Cunre  ch~6  begins  30 — 31  of  12  Mo.  1806  ;  mean  Uoe  at  99.97  in. 

6— c    26— 27  of    1  Mo.  1807;  29.76  io. 

c— J   , 23  of   2  Mo.  1807;  29.92  iu. 

d^e    23  of    3  Mo.  1807;  29.79  in. 

For  1816, 

CuTTe  h'-i 23— 24  of  12  Mo.  1815;  29.(S4ia. 

f— At   19— 20of    1  Mo.  1816;  29.66iB. 

Jfe— /  ...4,  16  of   2  Mo.  1816;  29.64 re. 

^-*M  ..*,,  l6of   3M0.1816;  • «...29.79io. 
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For  the  ^hole, 

CvLvre  a,  6,  e,  J,  Me^n  of  4  periods  of  decli- 
nation, beginning  30  of  19  Mo.  1800, 
ending  19  of  4  Mo.  1807, 99.86  in. 

Coire  hy  t,  kj  /,  Mean  of  4  periods  of  decli- 
nation, beginning  93  of  12  Mo.  1815, 
ending  11  of  4  Mo.  1816, 99.68  in. 


Carre  a — m.     Mean  of  the  abore  8  periods, 99.77  i 


in. 


It  ^ill  be  convenient  to  begin  the  examination  of 
these  curves  with  the  last,  or  general  one,  which,  it 
will  be  recollected,  gives  the  daily  mean  heights  of 
the  Barometer  through  a  period  of  declination,  upon 
averages  of  eight  days  each ;  the  observations  taken 
in  seasons  remote  from  each  other,  and  under  all  the 
variety  of  weather  to  which  the  winter  and  spring 
months  are  incident :  consequently,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  fairest  results. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  curve  a — m  confirms 
the  position  already  deduced  from  calculations  on  a 
larger  space.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  above  the  ge- 
neral mean  during  the  Moon's  continuance  in  South 
declination,  and  below  it  during  her  North  declina- 
tion. The  depression  for  the  latter  is,  moreover,  the 
most  regular  part  of  the  whole  variation ;  its  crisis 
coinciding  very  nearly  with  the  time  of  the  Moon's 
beginning  to  return  South,  and  the  times  of  its  de- 
parting from  and  returning  to  the  mean  being  sym-» 
metrical.  In  this  part  also,  the  respective  curves  of 
the  dry  and  the  wet  year  present  appearances  the 
most  nearly  alike ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  in  the 
dry  one  the  curve  descends  lowest 

The  curve  also  runs  highest  in  the  wet  year,  on  the 
South  side  of  the  period ;  when  we  find  the  greatest 
difference^  and  indeed  opposition^  to  prevail.    Whilo 
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the  Moon  proceeds  towards  the  South  from  the  Eqiuu 
tor,  the  Barometer  of  the  dry  year,  which  had  risen 
at  the  going  off  of  the  Northerly  depression,  falls; 
and  that  of  the  wet  year,  which  had  continued,  as  it 
were,  struggling  below  the  mean,  rises.   Two  or  three 
days  after  the  Moon  has  begun  to  come  back  from 
the  South,  each  of  the  curves  again  changes  its  direc- 
tion ;  that  of  the  wet  year  now  enters  on  a  fall  of  ten 
days,  which  carries  it  across  the  mean  to  its  lowest 
point  for  the  whole  period :  that  of  the  dry  year  rises 
for  nearly  an  equal  space,  attaining  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion above  the  mean ;  from  which  it  passes  into  the 
Northerly  depression.     Thus  the  wet  year  has  the 
Barometer  at  a  high  level  for  a  week  only,  while  the 
Moon  is  approaching  the  Equator  from  the  South, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  period  may  be  said  ,to  be 
nearly  occupied  by  depressions  :  and  the  dry  year  is 
subject  to  a  considerable  depression,  during  the  week 
of  Full  North  declination ;  the  rest  of  the  period  being 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  mean  or  elevated  Barometer. 
And  supposing  a  rule  to  be  found,  for  the  periodical 
return  of  such  extreme  wet  and  dry  years,  we  have 
here  (so  far  as  regards  the  winter  months,)  a  pretty 
certain  method  of  anticipating  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  storms,  in  the  fair  season,  and  of  fair  and 
moderate  intervals,  in  the  wet  and  stormy  one.    Such 
are  the  mean  movements  of  the  Barometer,  in  these 
two  seasons  so  opposite  in  their  character,  for  the 
winter  and  early  part  of  spring.     It  was  not  found 
expedient  to  introduce  a  greater  number  of  curves 
into  the  figures,  or  to  attempt,  in  this  place,  the  solu- 
tion of  more  complicated  appearances.    We  may  now 
therefore  advert  to  these  curves  singly,  or  as  groups, 
in  order  to  incjuire  into  the  attendiwt  win^s^  und  other 
circum  tanc^s. 
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The  elevations  belonging  to  the  week  in  which  the 
Moon  was  crossing  the  Equator^  southward^  in  1807j 
constituting  the  extreme  parts  of  the  four  curves,  were 
accompanied  by  winds  from  the  South-west^  West,  and 
North-west.  There  appears  but  one  observation  of 
NE,  and  two  of  E,  in  this  interval;  and  not  one  of  a 
South  wind. 

The  movements,  in  1816,  for  this  space,  in  which 
depressions  predominate,  had  winds  from  the  South- 
east, South-west,  and  West.  Three  or  four  cases  only 
of  a  Northerly  wind  appear,  along  with  the  great 
elevation  in  curve  i — k,  continued  in  k — /.  This  was 
at  the  going  off  of  the  severe  frost  of  that  season,  in 
which  the  Thermometer  stood  a  whole  night  b  below 
zero.  The  crisis  of  the  Barometrical  depression,  on 
this  occasion,  fell  on  the  morning  6f  the  7th  of  Second 
month,  which  is  the  date  of  the  lowest  point  of  the 
curve  I — k ;  and  the  same  winds  which  brought  that 
intense  cold,  produced  also  the  great  rise  of  the  Baro- 
meter. 

For  theVeek  of  Pull  South  declination  we  have,  in 
1 807,  for  the  most  part  North,  North-east,  and  West 
winds :  the  depression  at  this  time  in  the  curve  6 — c 
was  effected  by  South,  South-west,  and  West  winds. 
In  1816,  we  have  for  this  space  an  alternate  play  of 
winds;  the  South,  South-west,  and  North-east  pre- 
dominating in  h — i  and  k — /,  and  the  North,  North- 
east, East,  and  South-east  in  i — k  and  I — m,  with 
appropriate  movements  in  the  curves.  The  curve  i — k 
exhibits  a  fine  upward  sweep  of  five  days  under  NE 
and  N  winds,  after  being  three  days  depressed  by  the 
South-east :  the  crisis  of  these  two  movements  will  be 
found  in  Table  115,  at  the  24—25  of  First  Month. 
Table  114  will  also  furnish  interesting  particulars  of 
the  curious  stidden  depression,  immediately  preceding 
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the  ^eat  rise  which  distinguishes  this  portion  of  tbt 
curve  h — i. 

We  come  next  to  the  week  of  mean  declination,  the 
Moon  going  Northward^  in  which  the  two  moTementi 
again  cross  each  other.  The  winds  here  are^  in  1807> 
tiie  South-west,  West,  North,  North-east,  and  North- 
teest,  without  any  South  or  South-east;  and  in  1816^ 
the  South-west,  South,  West,  North-west,  and  South* 
east ;  without  any  North  or  North-east,  till  we  come 
towards  the  close  of  the  series.  Hence  the  curve  / — m 
presents  an  exception ;  being  kept  up  for  6ve  or  six 
days,  where  the  others  fall»  by  North-east  and  East 
winds,  and  at  length  falling  (out  of  course  and  where 
the  others  rise)  by  the  progress  of  the  wind  to  South- 
east and  so  round  to  the  Westward.  This  exception, 
which  followed  the  Vernal  Equinox  (see  Tab.  1 17,) 
extended  also  to  the  weather,  there  being  hereabouts 
seventeen  days  in  succession  free  from  rain,  the  longest 
dry  space  in  this  year ! 

if  we  now  turn  back  to  the  curves  for  1807,  we 
shall  find  in  a — h  a  parallel  exception.  This  curve, 
in  crossing  the  mean  line^  descends  on  the  whole,  from 
the  11th  to  the  16th  of  the  First  month,  with  a  fine 
movement  of  decreasing  undulation,  and  with  the 
winds  as  follow;  W,  SW,  NW,  W,  SW,  NW.  It 
then  enters  upon  the  regular  depression  for  North 
declination  :  for  the  particulars  attending  this  and  the 
preceding  movement,  the  reader  may  consult  Table  3 
ill  the  First  volume.  It  is  probable  these  movements 
will  be  found,  hereafter,  to  be  necessary  compensations 
in  an  extensive  system. 

There  remain  now  to  be  considered  only  the  depres- 
sions in  the  week  of  Full  North  declination  In  1807 
these  arc  very  regular,  and  their  crisis  agrees  nearly 
\%ith  tlie  thne  of  the  Moons  being  farthest  North :  in 
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VBilG,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  them  accelerated  or 
retarded ;  so  that  the  crisis,  where  it  can  be  defined, 
lies  considerably  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  point. 
The  difference  would  have  been  still  more  perceptible, 
had  the  curres  of  1816  been  formed,  like  the  other, 
from  medium  observations. 

These  depressions  are  not  necessarily  attended  with 
gales  of  wind  or  heavy  rain,  at  the  place  of  ^observation. 
The  crisis  of  that  in  the  curve  6 — c  was,  however, 
connected  in  our  district  with  a  very  severe  gale  from 
the  NE,  with  snow  and  electrical  discharges  from  the 
clouds ;  as  that  of  the  curve  a — b  probably  was,  with  a 
storm  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  Devonshire,  which 
appears  by  the  accounts  in  the  papers  to  have  done 
much  damage.  See  the  dates.  First  Month  21,  Second 
Month  17,  Third  Month  17,  and  Fourth  Month  13,  in 
the  Tables  from  3  to  6  inclusive. 

In  1816,  however,  the  desultory  movements  of  the 
Barometer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  in  this  space, 
did  not  in  many  instances  baulk  the  observer's  ex- 
pectation, and  there  occur  in  the  Tables  from  1 14  to 
1 17  inclusive,  all  the  varieties  of  foul  weather,  in  con- 
nexion with  them  ;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  not 
Beedful  here  to  point  out. 

With  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  this 
space;  in  the  four  periods  of  1807,  the  South*west 
predominates,  and  next  to  it  are  the  North-east  and 
North-west,  the  South-east  again  absent :  but  in  1816, 
the  winds  are  a  perfect  mixture,  there  being  no  point 
without  at  least  two  observations,  and  the  South-west 
only  considerably  exceeding  in  number. 

The  fairest  mode  of  comparing  the  winds  for  these 
spaces  is,  however,  upon  the  whole  year.  I  have 
accordingly  taken  out  the  observations  for  these  two 
rears,  ia  spaces  answering  to  those  of  the  Table  of 
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Quarter-periods  of  declination  for  1807,  page  246 — ^; 
and  to  those  of  a  similar  Table  formed  for  1816,  the 
*  results  of  whicli  are  given  with  the  former. 

Proportions  of  the  different  Classes  of  fVmds,  m 
Quarter-periods  of  Lunar  declination,  from  the  3A 
of  the  1st  Mo.  (Jan.)  to  the  23d  of  the  12th  Mo. 
(Dec.)  1807;  being  355  days,  or  13  periods  of 
declination. 
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N.  B.  The  spaces  taken  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  those  which  hafa< 
the  Moon's  greatest  N  or  S  declination,  or  her  position  on  the  Equator 
in  their  middle.    The  Winds  are  taken  from  the  Tables  in  Vol.  I* 
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Proportions  of  the  different  Classes  of  Winds,  in 
Quarter-periods  of  Lunar  declination,  from  the  28th 
of  the  12th  Mo.  (Dec.)  1815,  to  the  16th  of  the 
same,  1816;  being  355  days,  or  13  periods  of 
declination. 
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N.  B.  The  spaces  taken  are,  a9  nearly  as  possible,  those  which  hare 
the  Moon^s  greatest  N  or  S  declination,  or  her  position  on  the  Equator 
in  their  middle.    The  Winds  are  taken  from  the  Tables  in  Vol.  1. 
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Summary  of  the  distribution  of  the  Winds  acconiii^ 
to  the  Moon's  declination  in  1807  and  1816, 

I.    With  the  Moon  full  South. 

N— E    E-S  S— W  W— N   Var.     Days, 

1807       31        6      19      38        6  —  90 
1816        18      17      89      21        4  —  89 

%.  With  the  Moon  coming  North. 
1807  15  13  24  26 
1816        16      21      33      17 

3.  With  the  Moon  full  North. 

1807       13       3      31      22 
1816        17      15      26      21 

4.  With  the  Moon  going  South. 

1807        11      12      30      27 
1816        11      10      22      35 


8- 

-86 

4- 

-91 

22- 

-91 

8- 

-87 

8- 

-88 

10- 

-88 

^     ,    ^1807        60      34    10*    lis      44—353 
Totals  ^ 

1816        6«      63    110      94      26—355 

The  two  classes  N — E  and  S-«W  are  of  nearly  the 
same  total  amount  in  the  wet,  as  in  the  dry  year.  The 
character  of  a  whole  year,  in  this  respect,  does  not 
appear  to  be  decided  by  either  of  them ;  but  rather 
by  the  class  E — S,  which  has  nearly  twice  the  amount 
in  the  wet  year,  that  it  exhibitsvin  the  dry:  and  this 
excess  is  taken  out  of  the  class  W — N,  and  out  of  the 
loanable.  In  regarding  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  is  also 
proper  to  remark,  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  air 
undoubtedly  passed  over  us,  in  all  directions,  in  1816 
than  in  1807.  The  large  amount  of  variable  winds, 
which  appears  u!idcr  the  Full  North  declination  tor 
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1807,  is  clearly  raised  at  the  expence  of  the  E^-^  and 
N — E  classes.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  used 
less  care  respecting  these  class.es  in  1816 ;  and  am  in« 
clined  to  believe  that,  during  the  fine  season  of  1807, 
there  prevailed  a  much  larger  proportion  of  variable 
Easterly  breezes,  than  of  winds  from  either  of  these 
quarters.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of 
such  a  season,  that  the  air  of  the  district  shall  not 
hastily  travel  out  of  it,  nor  that  of  a  distant  one  sud- 
denly invade  it.  A  windy  season  can  hardly  fail,  at 
least  in  some  part  of  it,  to  be  a  wet  one. 

The  distribution,  as  well  as  the  amount,  of  the 
^-^E  is  nearly  alike  in  the  two  years.  I  shall  there- 
fore leave  it  for  the  present,  to  attend  to  the  next  in 
order. 

The  class  E— S^  which  I  have  already  characterised 
as  the  principal  importer  of  our  rains  in  Spring  and 
Summer,  appears  to  make  its  way  into  this  district 
chiefly  while  the  Moon  is  approaching  from  the  South. 
The  air  being  thus  vapourized  to  the  degree  required 
for  the  moderate  rains  of  the  season,  this  wind  falls  ofi^ 
in  the  dry  year^  during  the  week  of  North  declination, 
to  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity:  but  in  the  wet 
year,  it  is  reduced  to  its  minimum,  only  during  the 
return  of  the  Moon  to  the  South. 

The  class  S — W  follows  nearly  the  same  rule.  It 
increases  as  the  Moon  comes  North,  and  decreases  as 
she  proceeds  South  again :  but  it  is  more  fully  mani- 
fested, under  Northerly  declination,  in  the  dry^  than 
in  the  wet  year ;  continuing  nearly  undiminished  until 
the  Moon  is  FuU  South. 

Northerly  winds  are  of  course  more  frequent  in 
those  seasons  when  the  Southerly  fall  ofl^.  They  were 
at  their  height,  in  1807,  in  both  classes,  under  Full 
South  declination :  the  W — N,  in  this  year,  came  to 
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their  minimum  under  North  declinatioD^  the  N — E 
not  until  the  following  week,  when  they  were  only  at 
about  half  their  greatest  amount.  In  1816,  the  class 
W— N  appears  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  N— E, 
while  the  Moon  was  going  South ;  falling  to  half  the 
number  in  the  week  of  her  return  Northward^  and  ex- 
hibiting a  mean  amount  in  the  intermediate  weeks. 

This  account  of  the  Winds,  compared  with  the  sum- 
mary of  the  effects  on  the  Barometer^  Temperature, 
and  Rain^  in  page  251^  may  supply  us  with  a  key  to 
many  of  the  facts  there  stated. 

A  general  tendency  in  the  Northern  atmosphere  to 
come  over  us^  while  the  Moon  is  far  South,  may  he 
admitted  as  a  cause  why  the  Barometer  at  this  time 
is  above  the  mean,  the  Temperature  about  or  below 
it,  and  the  Rains  in  small  quantity. 

As  the  Moon  comes  North  again,  the  air  returning 
from  the  South  causes  increased  temperature :  it  brings 
also  a  ^reat  increase  of  vapour,  and  the  heat  evolved 
during  the  condensation  of, this,  may  possibly  be  the 
means  of  the  greater  elevation  of  the  mean  Tempera- 
ture at  this  time,  in  the  wet,  than  in  the  dry  year. 
Something  must  however  be  attributed,  in  this  case, 
to  the  actual  translation  of  more  o(  the  tropical  air 
into  these  latitudes,  in  a  wet  season.  The  increase  of 
the  rain  at  this  time,  in  both  seasons,  is  a  neces^rr 
consequence  of  the  other  arrangements. 

Why  the  Barometer  should  now  be  below  the  mean 
ill  the  dry,  and  at  its  highest  average  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, is  not  equally  apparent:  but  we  may  further 
notice  its  movements  in  the  conclusion. 

Under  Full  North  declination,  we  have  the  results 
of  the  previous  introduction  of  vapour  by  Southerly 
winds.  In  the  diy  year,  the  vapour  is  decomposed 
in  a  short  spacer  of  time,  and  the  attendant  gales  ot 
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wind  are  single  and  decided :  in  the  wet,  a  longer 
continuance,  or  a  number  of  repetitions  of  this  pro- 
cess, together  with  the  larger  product  of  rain,  indicate 
the  operation  of  numerous  currents  from  distant  re- 
gions. In  each  season,  these  causes  suffice  to  bring 
the  Barometer  to  its  lowest  average,  and  the  Tem- 
perature to  the  mean. 

While  the  Moon  is  returning  to  the  South,  the  winds 
from  West  to  North  predominating,  in  the  wet  year,' 
tend  to  raise  the  Barometer  and  reduce  the  Tempera- 
ture. The  latter  effect  may  also  be  now  accelerated 
by  Evaporation,  as  the  rains  decrease  again.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  in  1807,  the  Barometer  shews  the 
highest  average  for  this  week,  and  the  Temperature 
the  lowest,  with  the  smallest  proportion  of  N — E,  and 
nearly  the  largest  of  S — W  winds. 

The  course  of  the  varying  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  its  relation  to  the  Moon's  declination,  is 
pretty  fairly  represented  as  to  direction,  though  not 
as  to  extent,  for  the  whole  of  the  two  years,  by  the* 
specimen  given  in  the  two  mean  curves,  a,  6,  c,  d, 
and  h,  i,  k,  /,  in  Plate  6.  It  will  be  important,  here- 
after, to  ascertain  fully  the  principles  of  these  two 
modes  of  variation ;  as  they  appear,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance  (the  disproportion  of  the  South - 
cast  winds  excepted)  to  mark  the  difference  between 
a  wet  and  a  dry  season ;  and  their  periodical  causes 
being  once  known,  the  return  of  such  seasons  may 
be  predicted  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  I  con- 
sider the  scheme  which  I  have  given  early  in  this 
inquiry  (page  94)  of  the  varying  mean  Temperature 
of  the  years,  as  calculated  in  great  measure  to  answer 
this  purpose;  it  being  very  clear,  that  the  greatest 
depth  of  rain  falls  in  the  coldest  years,  and  that  the 
%Tarm  yeara  are  dry  or  mean  ones.     But  it  will  be  a 
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great  addition  to  this  information,  should  we  be  abl^ 
to  prove,  from  observations  now  extant,  that  the 
Barometer  also  varies  its  mean  height  periodically^ 
from  year  to  year;  and  that  both  variations  are 
governed  by  a  periodical  succession  of  the  difiereiif 
classes  of  winds. 


«HtaiM*««**i 


I  might  add  to  the  mass  of  evidence  on  this  subject 
some  proofs  oT  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  Moon's 
apogee  and  perigee,  and  the  mean  height  of  the  Baro* 
meter  on  the  days  on  which  they  occur :  but  I  have 
nothing  as  yet,  so  far  digested  as  to  be  relied  on.  In- 
deed the  labour  of  preparing  what  has  now  been 
thrown  before  the  reader,  has  greatly  exceeded  my 
expectatiotis ;  and  being  prosecuted  with  considerable 
disadvantage,  in  the  midst  of  other  engagements,  has 
delayed  rather  unreasonably  the  completion  of  this  part 
of  the  work.  In  publishing,  in  their  present  state,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  facts  derivable  from  my 
observations,  I  shall  undoubtedly  throw  the  whole 
remainder  of  them  open  to  the  use  of  others^  and  may 
probably  be  thus  anticipated  in  some  important  de- 
ductions yet  to  come.  But  I  am  not  at  all  jealous  of 
the  little  merit  which  attaches  to  discovery,  in  a  field 
so  rich^  and  hitherto  so  little  trodden ;  and  shall  be 
well  satisfied  should  others,  to  whose  minds  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  of  Astronomical  relations  may  be 
familiar,  and  their  capacity  for  such  enquiries^  from 
a  mathematical  education^  greatly  superiour  to  mine, 
be  willing,  after  examining  these  data,  and  correct- 
ing such  errors  as  they  may  find,  to  take  up  the 
subject,  and  improve  upon  my  beginnings. 

If  the  Moon's  attraction  be  really  the  imncipai 
cause  of  those  variations  in  the  atmosphere  wfaidi 
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cannot  be  traced  to  the  influeDce  of  the  superiour 
planet^  the  mode  of  o^ieration  of  this  attraction  may 
be  very  simple^  at  the  same  time  that,  considering  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  Lunar  orbit,  and  the  per* 
petual  interference  of  the  Sun's  varying  power,  its 
manifestations  in  any  given  temperate  climate  may 
prove  a  very  difficult  subject  to  investigate. 

On  a  train  of  effects^  the  most  part  of  which  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  direct  observation,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted^ in  this  part  of  the  work,  to  hazard  a  few  con- 
jectures. 

The  surface  of  the  atmosphere  is^  I  think,  less  ele- 
vated^ and  better  defined,  than  many  persons  would  * 
be  led  to  imagine  it.  A  portion  of  air,  rarefied  by 
means  of  the  air-pump,  does  indeed  exhibit  an  elas- 
ticity, which  seems  limited  only  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  instrument.  For  the  most  minute  residuum 
still  appears  to  fill  the  vessel,  and  to  press  against  it 
in  all  directions  But  it  does  this  at  a  temperature 
iwhich,  compared  with  that  of  the  extreme  boundaries 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  probably  that  of  the  steam  in  a 
high-pressure  engine  to  the  water  in  a  well.  We  know 
thatj  in  ascending  in  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature 
is  found  to  decrease  with  the  decreasing  density  of 
the  air :  and  even  under  a  vertical  sun,  between  the 
Tropics^  a  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  mountains, 
indicates  a  boundarv  writhin  our  reach,  ivhich  the  heat 
never  has  ascended  in  mass  to  penetrate.  There  is 
consequently  no  source,  from  whence  air  conveyed  to 
the  summit  of  the  atmosphere^  could  take  the  heat 
necessary  to  such  extreme  rarefaction  :  the  whole  sen- 
sible heat  of  the  atmosphere  being  derived  originally 
from  the  earth's  surface/ and  distributed  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  elevation.  At  an  elevation^  there- 
fore^ not  perhaps  on  a  mean  more  than  ten  times  that 
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of  tbe  highest  mountains^  or  fifty  miles  at  the  Equator, 
and  considerably  less  at  the  poles^  I  conceive  there 
exists  a  perpetual  zero  of  temperature ;  and  with  it  an 
effectual  limit  to  the  further  expansion  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Here,  the  spheroidal  body  of  gases^  env^op- 
ing  our  globe,  has  probably  a  well  defined  surface  (its 
extent  considered)  where  the  air,  though  greatly  at- 
tenuated, is  much  less  rare  than  we  can  make  it  in 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump ;  in  a  word,  a  fluid,  capa- 
ble of  rising  and  falling,  like  the  waters^  by  change 
of  gravity. 

Witli  such  a  surface,  it  is  plainly  possible  that  the 
atmospheric  ocean  may  be  acted  on  in  the  manner  of 
a  tide.  It  may  be  elevated  and  rarefied  on  the  side 
directly  opposed  to  the  Moon,  and  at  the  same  time 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glo^be;  and  left  to  its 
proper  gravity  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  mass. 
And  it  ought,  on  this  supposition,  to  exhibit  a  more 
perfect  example  of  a  tide  than  even  the  waters ;  there 
being  here  no  shores,  as  in  the  ocean,  to  retard  the 
arrival  of  the  swell  at  a  given  place,  at  the  destined 
hour ;  or  prevent  its  passing  regularly  round  the  middle 
regions  of  the  globe,  in  the'  space  of  a  revolution  of 
the  latter  on  its  axis.  If  I  place  my  hand  upon  a 
spiral  spring  of  wire,  and  depress  it,  the  force  being 
withdrawn  the  spring  follows,  and  returns  immediately 
to  its  former  state.  But  if  I  do  the  same  with  a  piDow 
of  down,  this  elastic  body,  consisting  of  many  small 
parts  acting  feebly  on  each  other,  takes  a  long  time 
to  resume  its  full  dimensions.  There  is  a  similar  dif- 
ference in  constitution  between  the  ocean  and  the 
fitmosphere  :  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  an  interval 
of  six  hours  is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  full  eflect 
of  rarefaction,  and  still  less  for  the  subsidence  and 
condensation  of  the  air^  through  its  whole  depths  to 
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the  dcgrfee  required  by  the  theory  of  such  a  tide. 
The  daily  alternate  movements^  then^  of  ah  atmos- 
pheric tide^  perhaps  trom  their  not  havings  been  suf- 
ficiently sought  among  the  continual  fluctuations  of 
the  density  of  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface^  are  not 
yet  demonstrated :  but  both  the  Barometer  and  Ther- 
mometer supply,  in  their  respective  mean  variations^ 
most  palpable  instances  of  the  w^eekly  increase  and 
decrease  of  those  movements. 

In  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere^  the  most  consider- 
able in  point  of  bulk,  situated  above  the  reach  of  the 
daily  variations  of  temperature  caused  by  the  sun,  the 
alternate  rarefaction  and  condensation  here  supposed 
may  take  place,  without  producing  any  other  con- 
sequence than  a  current  from  East  to  Wes.t^  around 
the  globe,  in  that  region. 

In  a  lower  portion^  visited  at  different  times  by  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  heat  and  vapour  generated 
at  the  earth's  surface,  it  may  effect  an  alternate  ab- 
sorption and  condensation  of  water,  with  correspondent 
changes  in  the  electrical  state  of  this  region ;  and  thus 
contribute  to  decide  the  occurrence  of  strong  winds, 
rain,  thunder,  and  other  occasional  meteors,  below* 

Still  lower,  in  a  region  to  which  our  observation 
more  or  less  extends,  the  cohiplexity  of  the  causes 
must  necessarily  produce  effects  more  difficult  to 
appreciate ;  and  these  are  brought  about,  as  it  seems, 
chiefly  by  the  succession  and  interchange  of  lateral 
currents.  The  rarefaction  produced  in  this  region  by 
the  Sun's  heat,  is  admittetd  to  give  rise  to  a  most 
regular  and  extensive  system  of  these,  commonly 
called  the  Trade-winds.  The  air,  around  the  globe 
over  the  Equatorial  regions,  expanded  by  the  heat 
rises,  or  is  pushed  upward  by  the  contiguous  cooler 
air  from  the  North  and  South ;  the  motion  of  whicly 
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combined  with  the  larger  motion  of  the  earth's  surface 
from  East  to  West,  as  the  latitude  becomes  higher, 
gives  rise  to  a  South -east  wind  on  the  South  side>  aud 
a  North-east  on  the  North.  Such  is  the  admitted 
principle  of  the  Trade-winds ;  and  it  is  thought  (in- 
deed it  must  follow)  that  the  air>  thus  elevated  above 
the  Equator,  returns  in  some  kind  of  currents^  above 
the  Trade-winds,  towards  either  pole.  If  we  admit  a 
constant  Easterly  tide  in  the  higher  tropical  atmos- 
phere, into  which  this  rarefied  air  constantly  rises,  we 
shall  have  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Sun,  in  keeping 
up  the  Trade-winds ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  Moon, 
by  her  alternate  passage  to  the  North  and  South  in 
declination,  sets  this  tide  alternately  to  the  Northward 
and  Southward  of  the  line,  we  shall  have  a  principle, 
on  which  to  solve  the  greater  abundance  of  rain,  and 
brisker  flow  of  the  variable  winds,  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes, at  that  season  when  the  Moon  becomes  vertical 
to  them,  than  when  she  is  in  the  other  hemisphere. 
We  want  indeed,  on  this  pointy  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  observations  made  in  some  temperate  cli- 
mate. South  of  the  Equator :  though  we  know  already 
that  their  polar  winds  raise  the  Barometer,  while  the 
Equatorial  depress  it ;  following  the  same  law  as  with 
us,  though  moving  in  opposite  directions. 

The  air  which  flows  from  the  North  and  South 
towards  the  Equator,  is  felt  as  an  Easterly  wind,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  have  a  smaller  motion  from  West  to  East,  than 
the  region  into  which  it  is  entering  :  but  it  gradually 
acquires  the  rotary  velocity  proper  to  that  region.  In 
returning  to  the  temperate  latitudes,  it  has  again  to  lose 
this  Westerly  momentum  :  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  great  preponderance  of  XVesterly 
yrinds  in  our  own  climate.    We  have  secn^  page  137j 
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that  on  a  mean  of  ten  years,  the  Westerly  were  to  the 
Easterly  winds  as  ^25  to  140;  while  the  Northerly 
and  Southerly  winds  balanced  each  other  within  21 
days.  A  wind.,  coming  to  us  from  a  consideral)le  dis* 
lance  South,  whatever  be  its  velocity,  must  therefore 
be  felt  as  a  South-west  wind  :  and  as  the  Trade-winds, 
at  certain  seasons,  appear  to  have  their  subsidiary 
streams,  or  appendages  reaching  far  into  the  colder 
latitudes,  so  these  Tropical  Southerly  gales  occasion- 
ally make  their  inroads  upon  us  with  greater  violence^ 
and  for  a  longer  season  than  usual.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  British  isles,  in  consequence  of  their  latitude^ 
and  from  their  being  as  it  were  a  part  of  its  Western 
barrier,  may  be  the  very  part  of  Europe  the  most 
exposed  to  them.  A  North-east  wind,  kept  up  by 
rarefaction  caused  by  tlie  sun,  milst  find  the  easiest 
course  upon  land ;  while  a  South-west,  consisting  of 
air  which  has  to  descend  upon  the  earth,  and  spend 
the  momentum  it  has  acquired  in  more  Southern  lati- 
tudes, is  more  likely  to  get  easily  over  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  and  to  be  arrested  by  the  asperities  of  the 
first  extensive  fixed  surface  which  it  encounters.  This 
state  of  things  prevailed  remarkably  near  the  close  of 
the  winter  of  1817,  after  a  long  course  of  violent 
Westerly  gales;  when,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  reports  of  navigators,  the  North-east  current  was 
for  many  days  no  further  to  the  South  of  us  than  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  without  our  feeling  even  the  skirts 
©f  it.  See  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  7  in  this 
volume,  and  the  Results  of  the  next  Table. 

It  is  remarkable  nevertheless,  that  on  a  mean  of  ten 
years,  ending  with  1816,  and  indeed  in  most  of  these, 
taken  separately,  the  winds  to  the  Norlh  and  South 
of  West  should  so  nearly  balance  each  other,  a^s  ihat 
ilieir  averages  stand  100  :  104.     I  know  of  no  reason 
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which  can  be  g^iren  for  thi9#  equally  sati^actory^  with 
that  of  their  receiving  a  direction  to  North  and  South 
alternately^  by  the  Moon's  different  positions  in  de- 
clination :  an  effect  which,  although  not  to  be  found 
in  the  winds  of  a  particulsir  district,  in  each  Lunar 
re  volution  J  is  yet  detected  in  a  long  average. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  winds  in 
a  temperate  latitude,   like  our  own,  after  escaping 
from  the  Tropical  vortex^  become  subject,  in  winter 
more  especially,  to  the  Moon ;  and  that  their  tendency 
is,  to  follow  her  path,  or  the  moveable  point  of  greater 
rarefaction  which  she  marks  out  for  them.     Thus  it 
appears  from  the  statement,  p.  266,  that  during  her 
approach  to  these  latitudes,  in  declination,  in  1807 
and  1816,  the  winds  from  the  East  and  South-east  in- 
creased, while  those  from  the  West  and  North-west 
fell  off  in  number.  Now  if  we  consider  that  the  Moon*s 
daily  course  from  East  to  West  (which  though  only 
apparent  has  here  the  same  effect  as  the  real,)  was 
coupled,  during  these  weeks,  with  a  motion  from  South 
to  North  in  declination,  it  will  appear  that  a  Soudn- 
east  wind  would  now,  in  effect,  follow  her  course,  and 
a  North-west  flow  in  opposition  to  it.    And  in  18)6, 
during  the  weeks  in  which  the  Moon  was  receding,  in 
declination,  to  the  Southward,  and  thus  offering  daily 
less  and  less  resistance  to  a  North-west  wind,  this  class 
of  winds  amounted  to  double  the  number  which  they 
exhibited  in  the  former  case.     Again,  in  both  years, 
and  especially  in  1807,  the  class  of  winds  from  North 
to  L^ast,  which  are  plainly  most  influenced  by  the  Sun, 
appeared  in  the  greatest  numl)er  while  the  Moon  was 
in  Full  South  declination,   and   when  consequently 
there  was  little  of  the  rarefaction,  which  she  is  het^ 
supposed  to  produce,  in  these  latitudes. 

IMie  succession  and  proportion  of  the  winds  are 
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consequently  suliject  to  a  periodical  variation  from 
year  to  year :  but  the  period  in  which  the  same^  or  a 
similar  set  of  winds  comes  round  again,  cannot  at 
present  even  be  conjectured.  From  the  effects  pro-f 
duced^  in  our  district^  on  the  average  temperature  of 
the  years,  and  on  the  depth  of  rain,  it  may  seem  to 
^ye  some  connexion  with  the  Lunar  cycle  of  18  years. 
Put  this  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  separate  and  more 
deliberate  investigation  In  what  1  have  brought 
forward,  I  consider  myself  to  have  redeemed  the 
pledge  given  in  the  introduction  to  tliis  work.  (vol.  L 
page  V.)  I  think  I  have  decided  in  the  affirmative  (as 
it  regards  the  phenomena  of  our  own  district,)  the 
fiist  part  of  the  question  there  proposed,  ''  whethfr 
the  relative  positions  of  the  Moon,  in  the  different 
parts  of  her  complex  orbit,  influence  the  state  of  our 
atmosphere/'  I  have  also  thrown  ''  some  light''  on 
tjhe  second  part^  which  proposes  to  inquire  '*  in  what 
way"  this  effect  is  produced.  Should  it  prove  so 
much  as  shall  suffice  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of 
Astronomers^  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  an- 
nex to  the  stupendous  field  of  their  present  labours 
this  lower  (if  they  please  so  to  consider  it)  and 
almost  uncultivated  province,  my  purpose  will  be 
answered;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  consequences 
will  be  beneficial  to  mankind.  For  although  it  be  a 
very  just  remark,  that  the  seasons  would  not  only  not 
go  on  better  for  our  purposes,  but  would  be  in  utter 
confusion,  had  mankind  the  ordering  of  them  ;  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that,  could  we  calculate  their  periods 
and  foresee  their  extremes,  both  our  personal  safety 
and  comfort,  and  the  success  of  our  labours,  might 
not  be  essentially  promoted  by  such  foreknow  leJi^e. 

An  ample^  extensive  and  accurate  collection  of  facts 
for  each  climate^  is  therefore  the  first  desideratuffL 
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These  shoald  be  digested  by  each  observer  from  V\% 
own  observations,  or  from  those  made  in  his  own  dis- 
trict at  least,  where  his  local  knowledge  may  greatly 
facilitate  the  work.  They  may  be  cast  either  into 
the  forms  I  have  here  adopted,  or  into  such  others  as 
may  be  preferred  ;  but  as  much  as  possible  in  a  way 
to  be  comparable  with  the  results  of  others.  The 
materials  will  be  found  more  ample  than  many  would 
suppose  them.  To  give  a  single  prominent  instance, 
the  ''  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Paris"  contain  a  mine  of  treasure 
which  it  would  require  years  of  labour  for  any  single 
person  to  explore,  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  gone 
through  my  own  and  the  adjunct  observations,  be- 
longing to  our  London  district*  And  I  have  no  reasw 
to  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  few  parts  I  have 
examined,  of  those  belonging  to  Paris,  that  their 
results  would  be  less  regular  and  systeioatic  tbao 
those  contained  in  this  volume. 


It  will  be  necessary,  befol-e  this  section  be  dis-- 
missed,  to  give  some  account  of  the  general  Tables, 
P  and  G,  at  the  end,  entitled  ''  Mean  Results  of 
Lunar  periods  arranged  by  the  Solar  year/'  Wishing 
to  place  before  the  eye  collectively,  in  some  part  of 
the  work,  the  results  of  the  Barometer  and  Ther- 
momet^er,  for  the  Lunar  periods  in  which  my  obser- 
vations had  been  published,  I  cast  them  into  the  form 
there  exhibited,  putting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all 
those  which  comprised  the  Solstitial  or  Equinoctial 
points,  under  each  other  in  the  same  column,  and 
throw ing^  a  few  periods  into  a  kind  of  intercalary  space 
at  the  ends,  for  this  purpose.    The  date  and  extent  of 
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each  of  these  periods  may  be  found  at  once^  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Table. under  the  number.  They  vary  in 
each  column^  as  to  date^  through  a  space  of  not  less 
than  25^  nor  more  than  29  days  :  consequently  each 
cohimn  ranges  through  a  mean  space  of  55  days : 
the  intercalary  results,  however,  which  are  cast,  in 
the  following  averages,  along  with  the  first  and  last 
columns,  add  somewhat  to  the  extent  of  those  columns^ 
The  only  use  which  I  shall  make  of  these  Tables 
at  present  is,  to  give  tlie  results  of  the  first  ten  years 
in  quarterly  averages,  and  deduce  some  consequences 
from  them.  Tha  reader  will  however  notice  the  regu- 
lar gradations  which  the  averages  at  the  foot  of  each 
Table  present ;  on  which  subject,  as  it  respects  the 
several  months  of  tKe  year,  I  hdve  already  treated. 

Averages  of  Temperature  for  38  Lunar  Revolutions, 
beginning  at  New  Moon,  and  for  S6,  beginning  >at 
Last  Quarter,  the  whole  comprehended  in  a  space 
of  10  Solar  years;  from  the  10th  of  Twelfth  mo. 
Dec.  1806,  to  the  Uth  of  the  same,  1816. 

1 .  Brumal  Periods.     Average  of  ten  periods 

in  the  secotid  column  and  two  intercalary  37  *  92* 

Of  ten  in  third  column 35*73 

Of  ten  in  fourth  column 39  *  63 

Of  thirty-two  periods       ....••    37*76 

Below  the  Autumnal  11*61'^ 

2.  Vernal  Periods. 

Average  often  in  fifth  column  .  •  .  43*25 
of  ten  in  sixth  column  .  •  .  48*92 
of  ten  in  seventh  column      •     •    55  *  67 

of  thirty  {leriods      .     •     •     •     .    48 '94 
Above  the  Brumal  11  - 18* 
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3.  E^wdl  Perioih. 

Artrnge  often  in  eighth  column  •    .    •  58 '62" 

often  in  ninth  column     •    •     .  62*39 

often  in  tenth  column    ...  60-99 


of  thirty  periods 60  66 

Above  the  vernal  1 1  *  72^ 

* 

4.  Autumnal  Periods. 

Average  of  t(»i  in  eleventh  column    .     .    56*70 

often  in  twelfth  column       .    .    50*75 

of  ten  in  thirteenth  and  two> 
intercalary     •    •    .    .     $ 
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of  thirty-two  periods       .     .     .    49  37 
Below  the  Estival  11  -29* 

Averages  of  the  Barometer  for  124  Lunar  periods, 
begmning  and  ending  as  before  stated  respecting 
Temperature. 

1 .  Brumal  Periods. 

Average  of  ten  periods  in  the  secoAd 

column  and  two  intercalary    29 '745  in. 
of  ten  periods  in  third  colutan    29  *  788 
of  ten  periods  in  fourth  column  29  -  874 

of  thirty-two  periods     '    .     .    29  802 

Above  the  Autumnal  -021  in. 

2.  Vernal  periods. 

Average  of  ten  periods  in  Sfth  tohimn  39  *  870 
of  ten  periods  in  sixth  coluoui  29 '  814 
often  periods  in  seventh  coKuan  29  -  812 


of  thirty  periods  .     .    .    i    •    '29-832 
Above  the  Brumal  *030  in. 
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3.  Estival  peHods. 
Average  often  periods  in  eighth  column  29*899  in. 
of  ten  periods  in  ninth  column  39  *  879 
of  ten  periods  in  tenth  column   39  -  854 

of  thirty  periods       ....    89*877 

Above  the  Vernal  -045  in. ' 

4p  Autumnal  periods. 

Average  often  periods  in  eleventh  column  29*  883 

of  ten  periods  in  twelfth  column  29*736 

of  ten  periods  in  thirteenth     >  aa  .  705 
column  and  two  intercalary) 

of  thirty-two  periods     .    .    29*781 
Below  the  Estival  0. 96  in* 

I  consider  that  by  this  mode  of  av^^ng  the 
Temperature^  the  inequalities^  or  deviation  from  the 
mean  of  the  season^  which  I  suppose  to  be  produced 
by  the  Moon's  power  over  the  winds^  and  which  are 
suflEbiently  apparent  (to  the  extent^  indeed^  of  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  in  most  of  the  columns)  in  Table  6^ 
are  completely  done  away;  and  the  Temperature 
restored  to  the  course  which  it  ought  to  have>  by  the 
actkm  of  the  Sun's  power  alone.  The  foar  quarters^ 
a;ccordingly,  rise  and  fall  in  nearly  equal  progression  ; 
each  being,  on  a  mean  11*45''  waam()er  or  colder  than 
the  preceding  quarter. 

I  consider  that^  by  the  same  method,  the  Lunar 
ininence  on  ike  Barometer  is  also  done  away,  and 
the  averages  of  this  instrument  brought,  in  Table  F, 
to  the  state  in  which  they  wonid  be  found,  in  each 
season,  iiad  the  Mo<mi  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Any 
Mwuning  ineqinalities  may  therefore  be  fsirij  attributed 
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to  the  temperature,  and  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
Solar  succession  of  the  different  classes  of  witids 
through  the  year;  which  is  exhibited,  as  to  the 
.calendar  mouths,  over  the  diagram  of  the  rain,  in 

page  193. 

Under  these  circumstances,  while  the  Temperature 
of  the  several  quarters  rises  and  falls  in  regular  pro- 
gression, the  inequalities  of  the  Barometrical  heights 
follow  a  very  different  rule.  The  winter  Barometer 
gains,  in  its  average,  •021  in.  upon  the  Autumnal; 
the  Vernal  •  030  in.  or  half  as  much  more,  upon  the 
Winter ;  the  Summer  '■  045  in.  or  half  as  much  more 
still,  upon  the  Vernal;  but  in  the  Aututnnal  average, 
the  whole  difference  is  lost  again,  and  the  Barometcf 
comes  back  to  its  lowest  level. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  seasons  in  which  the 
Barometer  stands  highest  and  lowest,  much  may  be 
attributed  to  the  reigning  winds. 

Thus,  the  first  Estival  result,  which  is  the  highest 
of  the  iyhole  series,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  W— N 
winds ;  and  the  two  latter  Autumnal  ones,  in  which 
the  mean  is  depressed  to  its  lowest  point,  come  after 
a  long  course  of  predominant  S— W  winds.  Again 
the  N— E  class  may  be  thought  gradually  to  elevate 
the  Brumal  periods,  and  keep  up  that  in  which  the 
Vernal  Equinox  is  included;  while  a  subsequent 
mixture  of  Southerly  winds,  in  the  spring,  gives 
occasion  to  some  depression  before  the  return  of  the 
high  mean  about  the  Solstice. 

But  there  is  a  probable  cause  for  this  gradation 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which  has  in  feet 
an  equal  claim  with  the  winds  to  consideration.  The 
mean  state  of  the  Barometer  in  any  moderate  district, 
it  is  well  known,  does  not  represent  the  weight  of  the 
fur  in  that  district  alone,  but  for  a  great  extent  around 
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il :  in  Miiich  extent  different  winds  may  even  be  found 
to  predominate  throughr  the  same  period  of  time. 
And  no  reason  can  be  given,  more  appropriate,  why 
the  Barometer  should  rise  linder  a  certain  course  of 
winds,  than  that  the  atmosphere  is  then  receiving  an 
addition  to  its  ponderable  mass;  or  why  it  should 
fall,  under  another  course^  than  that  it  is  then  sustain- 
Tng  a  loss  in  this  respect.  The  loss  and  the  gain 
consist  In  water  ;  which  is  at  one  time  converted  into 
vapour,  permanent  as  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  for 
the  season,  at  another  dismissed  in  rain.  Now^  in 
the  Brumal  quarter,  where  we  find  the  average  of  the 
Barometer  lowest,  the  Temperature  is  lowest  also; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  atmos- 
phere in  our  district,  and  for  many  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  around  us,  contains,  at  this  season,  the 
lowest  proportion  of  ponderable  vapour.  As  the 
spring  cbmes  on,  in  these  latitudes,  and  the  air 
acquires  heat  upwards',  it  acquires  also  vapour,  and 
therefore  weighs  more  on  a  mean  than  in  winter. 
In  the  summer  months,  yet  more  heat  and  more  va- 
pour are  accumulated,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  attains  its  maximum.  The  addition  in 
each  of  these  seasons  is  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
that  of  the  heat;  probably  because  the  higher  the 
latter  ascends,  and  the  more  rare  the  medium  is,  in 
'which  the  vapour  is  diffused,  the  greater  the  quantity 
which  an  equal  addition  of  heat  can  maintain  in  its 
elastic  form.  At*  length  comes  the  Autumn,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Sun  retires  to  the  Southward, 
the  atnibsphere  of  these  latitudes  cools  and  (Collapses 
throughout,  a  great  proportion  of  the  vapour  it  held 
Is  decomposed,  and  its  water  deposited  in  extensive 
heavy  rains;  and  the  air,  losing  this  portion  of  its 
liiabs,  returns  to  the  former  low  standard  of  gravity. 

2n2 
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Such  are  the  considerations  which  it  seemed  needful 
to  take  into  view^  along  with  the  succession  of  the 
winds^  in  accounting  for  this  gradation  in  the  mean 
height  of  the  Barometer.  Should  they  be  founded  in 
fact^  a  similar  gradation  will  be  diifcovered^  by  using 
similar  averages^  in  correct  Registers  of  the  Barometer 
for  nearly  erery  part  of  Europe. 


It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  include^  in  any 
future  researches  into  the  variations  of  temperature 
connected  with  the  Moon's  positions^  the  question, 
whether  there  exists  any  communication  of  heat  be- 
tween the  two  planets  by  radiation.  It  is  a  received 
opinion^  but  I  doubt  whether  founded  on  any  ex- 
periments sufficiently  accurate  or  delicate^  that  the 
rays  of  light  which  we  derive^  by  reflection^  from  the 
Moon^  bring  no  portion  of  heat  whatsoever  along 
with  them. 

The  two  planets  are  certainly  very  differently  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  temperature.  The  Moon  being  so 
much  the  smaller  body^  and  presenting  in  consequence 
a  much  more  convex  face  to  the  Sun^  would^  if  it 
were  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Sun*s 
raySj  derive  from  them  less  Keat^  and  possess  in  con- 
sequence a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  Earth- 
But  the  surface  of  this  planet  is  presented  aflAr  a  ver}' 
different  manner  to  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
From  the  time  that  they  impmge  on  any  given  part  in 
longitude  to  the  time  of  their  quitting  it^  a  period 
elapses^  equal  to  twenty-nine  of  our  meaui  daily 
periods  of  sunshine.  And  the  same  part,  having  once 
emerged  from  the  rays^  has  an  equally  long  space 
allowed  it  to  cool  again^  in  uninterrupted  darkiiess. 
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Moreover  the  rays^  i;?hich  thus  act  through  a  day  of 
two  weeks  duration^  are  not  as  in  the  case  of  pur 
polar  regions^  very  obliquely  received ;  but  fall  on  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface  more  or  less  di- 
rectly. The  effect  of  this  arrangement  must  he,  that 
the  middle  regions  of  the  Moon^  at  leasts  would  ex* 
perience  the  extremes  of  heat  and  eold^  in  a  way  to 
which  no  part  of  the  Earth's  surface  can  afford  a 
parallel — unless  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  should  prove, 
by  reciprocal  radiation^  the  means  of  equalising  the 
temperature^  iu  some  degree^  in  both  planets. 

I  mean  simply  to  state  it  as  a  possible  case^  that 
the  Full  Moon>  with  a  surface  intensely  heated  by 
the  Sun,  may  radiate  a  portion  of  heat  to  the  colder 
parts  of  the  Earth's  surface  towards  the  poles ;  more 
eq^iecially  when  in  her  extreme  North  and  South 
declination:  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  New 
•^Moon,  having  become  proportionately  cold  on  the 
surface  opposed  to  us,  may  receive  by  radiation  from 
the  Earth,  and  more  especially  from  the  Tropical 
regions,  a  compensating  degree  of  heat ;  which  may 
serve  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  nocturnal  cold  on 
that  planet.  These  are  the  extreme  cases :  but  if  we 
admit  the  principle,  there  will  ensue  various  modi- 
fications of  the  effects^  according  to  the  different  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  two  planets,  and  of  both  with 
respect  to  the  Sun. 

It  would  be  premature,  while  only  two  years  of 
observations  in  our  own  district  have  been  examined> 
to  attempt  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  facts.  There  is 
however,  something  so  remarkable  in  the  regularity 
of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  mean  temperature 
according  to  the  different  Lunar  positions,  in  1307 
and  1816,  as  stated  page  ^1  and  253,  that  it  wiU 
certainly  be  desirable  to  examine,  whether  any  thing 
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parallel' to  it  exists  in  other  climates^  more  espeeially 
in  the  Tropical  regions ;  as  well  as  what  aspect  the 
remaining  years  of  the  scries  present,  in  this  respect, 
m  onr  own. 

To  ascertairi,  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner^  whe- 
ther or  no  there  exists  any  radiation  between  the  two 
planets;  I  would  propose  that  trial  be  made  with 
concave  metallic  mirrors,  having  the  bulb  of  a  very 
sensible  Thermometer  in  the  focus ;  in  the  manner  in 
which  several  very  instructive  experiments  have  been 
conducted,  on  radiation  among*  terrestrial  bodies.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  glass  lenses  should  detect  so 
delicate  an  eflect  as  the  one  in  question.  If  the  prin- 
eiple  here  supposed  be  real,  the  rays  of  the  Full 
Moon,  received  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  should 
raise  the  temperature  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  some 
degrees,  in  a  high  Northern  latitude ;  and  depress  it, 
in  situations  near  the  Equator :  due  attentioTi  being 
paid  in  both  cases,  to  insulate  the  Thermometer,  and 
secure,  as  much  as  possible  a  stationary  temperature 
in  the  surrounding  medium. 

A  curious  phenomenon,  resulting  from  the  play  of 
light  between  the  two  planets,  is  so  obvious  to  com- 
mon notice,  that  I  am  surprized  not  to  have  met  with 
any  sufficient  explanation  of  it.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  New  Moon  and  First  Quarter,  when  the 
Moon  is  seen  in  the  Western  sky  after  sunset,  the 
dark  part  of  the  disk,  between  the  cusps  and  all  round 
the  hemisphere,  is  sometimes  so  far  enlightened  as 
to  be  not  only  visible  but  conspicuous.  And  in  au 
equally  clear  sky  at  otlier  tinges,  this  portion  of  the 
disk  in  the  same  situation  is  not  to  be  discovered. 
It  appears  that  the  sunshine  on  our  planet  is  fir^t 
reflected  to  the  dark  part  of  the  Moon,  and  from 
thence. back  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator :  and  the  rea- 
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son  why  this  effect  is  at  times  (and  only  at  times) 
sufficient  to  render  the  whole  disk  visible  to  us^  may 
be^  that  there  is  then  an  extensive  surface  of  snow  on 
the  Northern  American  continent.  It  will  be  found, 
on  trial  with  a  globe^  that  while  we  are  contemplating 
the  Moon  in  the  positiop  abovernentioned,  the  Sun  is 
yet  sufficiently  elevated  over  those  parts  of  the  world, 
for  the  snows  to  reflect  its  beams  very  copiously  to 
the  Moon's  surface.  Some  observations,  made  since 
this  appearance  first  began  to  attract  my  notice,  com- 
pared with  accounts  of  the  fall  of  snow  in  America, 
have  given  the  matter  sufficient  importance  in  my 
view,  to  induce  me  to  throw  it  out  as  a  conjecture.—- 
.But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  these  speculations,  and 
take,  in  conclusion^  ^  summary  view  of  the  whole 
(subject  of  the  worl^, 


SUMMARY. 

LofcpoK,  or  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire^ 
cotteetivdly  so  denominated^  is  situate  towards  the 
western  ejitremity  of  the  plain^  or  valley^  forming  tiie 
estuary  of  the  Tliames.  The  coarse  of  this  river  k 
on  the  whole  from  West  to  East,  through  the  city ;  a 
little  below  which^  a  smaller  plain  opens  to  the  Nordi, 
watered  by  the  river  Lea,  which  here  falls  into  the 
Thames.  The  sei  is  distant  fifty  miles  towards  the 
Souths  with  pretty  high  land  between ;  and  about  as 
much  towards  the  East  where  the  Thames  joins  it. 
The  site  thus  described  is  bounded,  except  in  the 
direction  of  the  estuary^  by  rising  ground,  and  by 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  from  which  other  streams 
descend  into  the  Thames  on  each  side.  The  soil  is 
loam  and  gravel,  on  a  substratum  of  clay :  and  the 
drainage  and  embankment  being  perlfect,  the  country 
though  in  some  parts  considerably  wooded,  and  in 
others  below  the  level  of  high  water  mark  in  the  river, 
is  dry  and  healthy. 

The  latitude  being  5P  31'  N.  we  enjoy  the  Sun  in 
the  shortest  days,  for  seven  hours  and  three  quarters^ 
and  in  the  longest,  during  sixteen  hours  and  a  half. 

The  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Climate^  under  these 
circumstances,  is  strictly  about  48  •  50^  Fahr. :  biit  in 
the  denser  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  heat  is  raised, 
by  the  effect  of  the  population  and  fires,  to  50.50^; 
and  it  must  be  proportionately  affected  in  the  suburb* 
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an  parts.  The  excess  of  the  Temperature  of  the  city 
varies  through  the  year^  being  least  in  springs  and 
greatest  in  winter ;  and  it  belongs^  in  strictness^  to  the 
nights ;  which  average  three  degrees  and  seven  tenths 
warmer  than  in  the  country ;  while  the  heat  of  the 
day,  owing  without  doubt  to  the  interception  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  solar  rays  by  a  constant  veil  of  smoke> 
falls,  on  a  mean  of  years,  about  a  third  of  a  degree 
short  of  that  in  the  open  plain. 

The  Mean  Temperature  of  the  year  fe  found  to  vary 
in  diflferent  years,  to  the  extent  of  full  four  and  a  half 
degrees ;  atid  'this  variation  is  periodical.  Tiie  extent 
of  the  periods,^ for  want  of  a  sufRcient  number  of  years 
of  accurate  observations,  cannot  at  present  be  fuUy 
determined ;  but  they  have  the  appearance  of  being 
completed  in  seventeen  years.  We  may  consider  one 
of  these  cycles,  as  commencing  either  with  1790  or 
1800,  and  ending  with  1806  or  with  1816.  See  the 
figure  and  explanation,  p.  94 — 95. 

In  either  case,  a  year  of  mean  temperature  begins 
the  cycle ;  in  which  the  coldest  year  fells  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  and  the  warmest  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  reckoning  from  the  coldest ;  and  thus  altema- 
tely ;  both  together  including  a  complete  revolution 
of  the  mean  temperature  from  its  higher  to  its  lower 
extreme— (or  vice  versa  from  the  lower  to  the  higher) 
and  back  again,  The  year  1816,  which  was  the  cold- 
est of  a  cycle^  appears  to  have  had  its  parallels  in  1799 
and  1783 ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  from 
present  appearances,  that  the  warm  temperature  of 
1806  will  re-appear  in  1823 ;  which  will  probably  be 
the  warmest,  and  1833  the  coldest,  upon  the  whole 
year,  of  a  cycle  of  seventeen  years,  beginning  with 
1807. 

2o 
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These  extreme  anmial  temperaturesr  are  gradually 
produced^  and  chiefly  by  elevations  and  depressions 
of  less  extent,  which  take  place  in  alternate  years: 
and  as  the  character  of  the  year^  in  other  respects, 
follows  the  mean  temperature^  it  is  very.desirable  to 
ascertain^  whether  similar  periods  of  variation  exist 
in  the  annual  temperature  of  other  European  districts, 
not  too  remote  in  latitude  and  elevation  from  our 
own. 

The  greatest  heat  to  which  our  climate  is  subject, 
in  the  course  of  one-  of  these  periods^  is  ninebf-six 
degrees : — ^the  greatest  cold  five  degrees  helou)  zero. 
Thus  the  61II  range  of  our  Temperature  is  about  100* 
of  Fahrenheit* 

< 

*  lo  mj  first  Tolume  (Introd.  p.  xtxiii)  I  adrerted  to  the  desirable- 
ness  of  our  ^^  adopting,  by  consent,  uniform  modes,  terms,  and  mea- 
sures," of  obserration,  in  order  to  render  more  easy  the  commnntcation 
between  meteorologists  in  different  countries,  and  thus  advance  the 
science.  This  hint  has  been  taken  up  bj  the  editor  of  the  Joamal  de 
Physique,  in  a  passage  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance:-^ 
<^  There  continue  to  be  published  ia  Thomson's  Annals,  the  monthij 
meteorological  observations  made  at  Bushy  Heath,  near  Stanmore,  hj 
Col.  Beaufoy,  and  at  London  by  Mr.  Howard,  to  whom  the  science  if 
indebted  for  the  new  nomenclature  of  Clouds,  which  is  geaeially 
adopted  in  England,  and  already  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Grermaiiy; 
though  nearly  unknown  in  France." 

^^  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  Schwetger's  Journal,  and  Gil- 
bert's Annals  have  likewise  produced  obsenrations  of  this  kind,  of 
which,  however  interesting,  we  cannot,  for  want'of  room,  give  an  ac- 
count :  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  observing  how  iro* 
portaot  it  is,  that  meteorologists  should  be  explicit  in  tiieir  accoont  of 
the  manner  and  time  of  their  observations,  and  that  their  instramenti 
Jihould  be  comparable  with  each  other.  Indeed  it  would  be  worth 
while,  in  prder  to  secnre  this  point,  that  a  sort  of  congress  of  observcff 
should  be  held,  as  M.  Pictet  proposes,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject. 
Unless  indeed  there  should  appear  some  elementary  treatise,  indoding 
all  the  branches  of  meteorology,  and  exhibiting  a  model,  suffidentfT 
well  executed  to  overcome  the  prepossessions^  not  of  individuals  ooly^ 
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Our  temperature  scarcely  ever  rises  above  .80^  but 
the  occurrence  is  followed^  either  in  our  own  or  in 
some  neighbouring  district^  by  a  thunderstorm.  Ttiese 
tempests  are  apt  to  be  more  severe,  and  of  longer 
continuance^  in  our  plains^  than  in  the  more  hiliy  or 
mountainous  districts  of  the  island ;  the  equilibrium 
between  the  clouds  and  the  earth  beings  here>  less 
easily  restored.  They  appeaur  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the '  irruption^  upon  our  previously  calm  atmosphere^ 
of  the  temperate  air  of  the  Atlanticf ;  they  are  followed 
by  more  or  less  oi  rain^  and  by  a  reduction  of  the  heat 
for  a  season. 

With  regard  to  the  other  extreme^  we  are  so  situ- 
ated^ that  even  in  the  coldest  season  of  the  year^  the 
medium  of  the  twenty-four  hours^  upon  a  long  average 


bnt  of  learned  societies  and  nations ;  and  thus  secare  for  itself  unirer- 
sal  reception.  If  we  are  to  expect  saoh  a  treatise  at  fill,  it  appears 
that  it  most  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  whom  ire  have  just 
made  mention ;  and  who,  in  effect,  has  published,  iq  the  course  of 
this  year,  the  first  volume  of  a  work,  entitled  the  CUmaie  of  London^ 
which  appears  likely  to  fulfil  the  object."     Janvier  1810,  p.  31. 

However  willing  I  may  be,  to  contribute  what  lies  in  my  power,  to 
a  general  good  understanding  among  the  cultivators  of  this  science,  I 
must  here,  once  for  all,  disclaim  in  favour  of  some  more  qualified 
leader,,  the  pretensions  above  described.  -  In  the  mean  time,  I  maj 
be  permitted  to  advance  a  modest  plea  in  favour  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
of  the  Thermometer,  at  present  used  by  British  meteorologists.  There 
is  a  convenience  in  its  extent,  and  even  in  its  mode  of  graduation^ 
which  I  should  be  loath  to  resign  in  faroor  of  one,  the  divisions  of 
which  should  be  either  so  large,  as  to  require  a  resort  to  fractions  in  • 
every  observation ;  or  so  minute  a^  to  burden  the  memory,  and  m^ke 
it  difficult  to  seize  and  retain  its  prominent  points  and  relations.  And 
similar  reasons  induce  me  to  prefer  our  own  graduation  of  the  Barometer 
to  that  at  present  in  use  at  Paris.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  with  me,  that 
our  observers  would  be  disposed  to  sacrifice^  in  some  degree^  their  con- 
venience And  their  predilections^  for  the  great  olgect  of  a  commoa 
uniform  standard* 
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of  years,  does  not  fall  below  the  freezings  point.  Con- 
tinued frost  in  winter  is>  consequently^  always  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  the  climate.  The  win- 
ter even  passes^  occasionally^  almost  without  frost :  in 
return  for  which^  we  have^  at  uncertain  intervals^  a 
rigorous  season  of  many  weeks  duration,  attended 
with  the  deep  snows*  and  clear  atmosphere^  common 
to  more  northern  latitudes.  Our  seasons  of  frost  go 
ofF^  like  those  of  great  heat^  with  a  wind  from  the 
Atlantic. 

The  greatest  heat  falls,  on  a  mean  of  years,  not 
about  the  sunyner  solstice,  but  at  an  interval  of  a 
month  after  it,  and  the  greatest  oold^  at  the  same  in- 
terval after  the  winter  solstice.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  is,  in  like  manner^  developed  at  an 
interval  of  about  a  month  after  either  equinox.  The 
nature  and  reason  of  this  curious  law,  together  with 
the  daily  gradation  of  the  heal  through  the  year, 
which  I  have  fully  treated  under  the  head  Tempera- 
ture, does  not  admit  of  recapitulation  here.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our  cli- 
mate is,  certainly,  the  great  variableness  of  the  tem- 
perature :  which  departs  from  the  mean  in  either  di- 
rection, in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  in 
a  single  day  or  night,  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding 
that  which^the  simple  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun 
would,  at  that  season,  occasion.  This  appears  to  be 
tlie  basis  of  the  so  much  deprecated  tendency  to 
cloudiness  fvnd  frequent  rain  ;  which  renders  our  wea- 
ther usually  unpleasant  to  persons  coming  from  a 

*  I  haye  published  on  a  broad  sheet,  and  in  anticipalioa  of  that  part 
of  mj  subject,  a  compendious  account,  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  of  tlie 
principal  phenomena  of  Temperature  in  the  Climate  of  London.  It  il 
entitled  ji  Companion  io  the  Thermometer y'zui  may  be  had  of  the 
publisher  of  this  work. 
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more  soalhern^  or  even  from  a  northera  clime,  if  be«* 
longing  to  a  continent.  Habit,  however,  completely 
reconciles  the  Englishman  to  a  sky,  which  rarely  glows 
for  a  week  together  with  the  full  sun,  and  which  drips^ 
more  or  less  on  half  the  days  of  the  year :  and  he  finds^ 
in  the  vigour  inspired  by  its  moderate  cold,  arid  in  his 
mental  energy,  which  is  kept  alive  by  its  incessant 
changes,  an  indemnity  for  any  deprivation  of  the  list- 
less animal  enjoyment,  in  which  the  African  and  the 
Asiatic  grow  weary.  Vicinity  to  the  Sun's  direct  rays 
is  the  source  of  their  sameness^^  and  singular  ks  it  may 
fippear,  to  those  little  conversant  in  such  subjects,  it  is 
demonstrable,  from  abundant  evidence,  (enough  of 
which  is  even  contained  in  this  volume),  that  we  owe 
most  of  our  vicissitude,  even  in  temperature,  to  the 
Moon,  It  appears  that  our  attendant  planet,  princi^ 
pally,  if  not  solely,  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  continually 
disturbs  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  producing,  in 
the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  globe,  a  variety  of  cur- 
rents, the  different  qualities  of  which,  in  respect  of 
temperature,  moisture  and  electricity,  are  developed 
in  the  region  over  which  they  successively  pass. 
Hence  great  variety  of  weather;  —  this  however,  on 
the  great  scale  of  the  year,  is  regulated  by  the  more 
or  less  predominant  influence  of  the  Sun's  rays,  ac- 
cording to  his  place  in  declination :  which  secure  to 
us  the  enjoyment  of  our  four  seasons  in  succession, 
these  fluctqatipns  notwithstanding.' 

Referring  to  the  work  at  large  for  their  varieties, 
let  us  review  the  seasons  in  their  mean  or  standard 
state — and  then  the  months  in  succession,  in  their 
meteorological  properties  and  relations.  1 1  may  how- 
ever be  repeated  here,  in  order  to  complete  the  gene- 
ral standard,  that  the  mean  height  of  the  Barometer, 
for  the  period  from  1807  to  1816  inclusive  to  which 
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wasted  for  the  season  the  fhntlbl  plains  and  valties. 
See  on  this  subject  the  Notes  under  Table  28. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensible  indications  of  moist- 
ure, which  in  the  intervals  of  our  short  frosts  attend 
this  season^  the  actual  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  at* 
mosphere  is  now^  probably^  at  its  lowest  proportion. 
Or  rather^  it  is  so  at  the  commencement  of  the  sea* 
son ;  after  which  it  gradually  increased  with  the  tem- 
perature and  evaporation. 

In  consequence  of  this  low  state  of  the  vapour,  and 
the  generally  weak  electricity^  in  mild  weather^  th« 
Clouds  exhibit  little  variety,  and  are  easily^  and  there* 
fore  frequently,  resolved  into  rain.  The  Cvrroatrixtm 
and  CumulostratuSy  with  abundance  of  scud,  or  the 
scattered  rudiments  of  the  Cumulus,  chiefly  appear : 
the  whole  sky  hangs  low,  and  the  region  below  it,  to 
the  earth,  is  more  or  less  misttf.  Yet  we  are  not  now 
wholly  exempt  from  thunderstorms ;  which  occur,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  the  sudden,  and  plentiful 
decomposition  of  vapour,  brought  in  by  strong  south- 
erly winds. 

Hail  is,  however;  of  rare  occurrence  in  our  winter, 
if  we  except  a  sprinkling  of  small  opake  grains,  which 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  indicate  the  approach  of  a 
low  temperature,  and  are  found  on  the  frozen  ground, 
and  on  the  ponds,  in  the  morning. 

The  Snow  crystallizes^  with  us,  when  slowly  and 
scantily  produced,  in  forms  not  so  various  perhaps  as 
those  of  higher  latitudes,-  yet  sufficiently  beautifbl  to 
be  worthy,  at  all  times,  of  examination :  the  star  of 
six  rays,  carrying  more  or  less  of  secondary  branches 
at  an  angle  of  60%  is  the  most  common.  In  this  re* 
spcct  also  the  rime,  which  collects  on  our  trees  aid 
shrubs,  when  it  just  freezes  with  a  moist  air,  presents 
considerable  variety,  and  is  occasionally  magnificent 


The  liiQar*firo9t  Mrhich  whitens  our  fields  ttsninily.at  thei 
Approach  of  raia>  and  is  not  confined  .to  this  season^ 
is  of  two  kinds.  The  most  common  is  spiculafi  li|se 
the  rime^  and  collected  .i;i  this  foi'm  from  the  air^ 
though  I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  particles  arc 
usually  frozen  until  the  moment  of  their  attachment 
to  the  support :  the  other  is  granular,  and  consists  of 
the  drops  of  dew^  beautifully  solidified  by  the  cold^ 
as  they  rest  on  the  herbage 

Our  great  frosts  are  preceded  by  continued  thick 
mists,  from  the  condensation  of  the  vapour^  which 
continues  for  some  time  to  be  emitted  by  the  rivers 
and  other  waters ;  as  well  as  by  the  moist  soil^  until 
froaen  to  some  depth.  I  have  gone  into  some  detail 
on  the  phenomena  of  our  hard  and  stormy  winters^  in 
fte  Notes  under  Tables  89,  90^  101,  102, 114  and  1 15, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  simple  difference 
of  4^  or  5  ^  in  the  medium  temperature,  sufiices  some- 
times  to  effect  the  change  from  a  dam]>  misty  state  of 
the  air,  to  comparative  dryness  and  serenity — or  the 
contrary.  Our  winters,  therefore>  present  every  va- 
riety of  weather  which  can  be  expected  within  the 
limits  of  the  temperature — from  the  cajm  frosty  night, 
with  its  short  day  of  chearful  sunshine*  to  the  gloomy, 
or  thickly  clouded  sky,  when  the  Southwest  wind 
surges  among  the  leafless  trees  through  the  nights ; 
or  the  more  dreaded  Northeast  prevails  through  the 
twenty-four  hours,  driving  the  snow  before  it. 

From  the  uncertain  occurrence  of  really  dangerous 
weather  in  our  winters,  it  is  probable  that  the  people 
make  less  of  the  needful  provision  of  i:;lothing,  use 
less  foresight  iq  their  movements,  and  in  effect,  suffer 
mwc  in  proportion  from  the  cold,  than  the  inhabitants 
0f  higher  latitudes. 
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Spring  commenced  the  6th  of  the  Third  month, 
March  :  its  duration  is  93  days,  during^  which  the  me- 
dium  temperature  is  elevated,  in  round  numbers^  from 
40  to  58  degrees.  The  mean  of  the  season  is  48.94*— 
the  Sun  effecting  by  his  approach  an  advance  of  1  LIS* 
upon  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter.  This  in- 
crease is  retarded  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Spring,  by 
the  winds  from  North  to  East,  then  prevalent ;  and 
which  form  two- thirds  of  the  complement  of  the  sea- 
eon  ;  but  proportionately  accelerated  afterwards  by 
the  Southerly  winds,  with  which  it  terminates.  A 
strong  Evaporation  in  the  first  instance,  followed  by 
showers  (often  with  thunder  and  hail)  in  the  latter, 
characterize  this  period.  The  temperature  commonly 
rises,  not  by  a  steady  increase  from  day  to  day,  but 
by  sudden  starts,  from  the  breaking  in  of  sunshine 
upon  previous  cold  cloudy  weather.  At  such,  times, 
the  vapour  appears  to  be  now  and  then,  thrown  up, 
in  too  great  plenty,  into  the  cold  region  above ;  where 
being  suddenly  decomposed,  the  temperature  falls 
back  for  a  while,  amidst  wind^  showers  and  hail,  at- 
tended in  some  instances  with  frost  at  night. 

I  have  given,  under  Table  33,  a  detailed  account  of 
one  of  these  hail-storms,  the  ravages  of  which  I  my- 
self witnessed.  Our  own  island;  however,  suffers  but 
little  from  them,  compared  with  the  fine  fields. of  some 
provinces  of  France;  which  from  time  immeraoriaJ 
have  been  subject  to  their  destructive  visits.  Humau 
ingenuity,  always  exercised  in  one  way  or  other  in  an 
uncertain  strife  with  the  element3,  has  here  however 
resolrtcd  to  a  bold  and  siugular  expedient,  and  the 
French  actually  blow  up  the  nascent  storm  with  gun- 
powder !  An  account  of  .this  process,  as  practise!  io 
the  high  lands  of  the  district  of.  the  Mafonnais,  is 
given  under  Tkble  6 :  and  the  same  page  presents  an 
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instance^  in  an  accident  at  Silkstone^  Yorfcshire,  (where 
several  persons  were  drowned  by  a  torrent  proceeding 
from  rain  in  the  district  above  them)  of  what  may  be 
suffered  in  a  neighbourhood^  from  the  want  of  skilful 
observation  of  the  gathering  of  thunderstorms,  and  the 
probable  course  of  the  waters  which  they  may  dis- 
charge^ in  a  mountainous  country.* 

The  heat  and  vapour^  notwithstanding  tli^ese  inter- 
ruptions,  accumulate  on  the  whole;  and  the  atmos- 
phere iiow  receives  an  addition  of  .030  in.  upon  the 
mean  of  the  winter — the  Barometer  averaging  29.832 
inches.  But  the  extreme  elevations  and  depressions 
of  the  column  go  off^  in  great  measure^  during  the  sea- 
son ;  and  by  the  end  of  Spring  the  range  is  contracted 
to  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Mean  range  of  the  sea- 
son 1.8i  in. 

The  Evaporation,  taken  as  before,  amounts  to  8  •  856 
inches ;  being  about  a  sixth  part  more  than  the  pro- 
portion indicated  by  the  mean  Temperature. 

Consistently  with  this  proof  of  dryness^  the  average 
of  De  Luc*s  Hygrometer  is  61  degrees. 

The  average  Rain  is  4.813  inches.  It  increases  at 
a  small  rate  through  the  season :  but  being  greatly 
exceeded  by  the  evaporation^  the  soil  uniformly  gets 
dried ;  and  the  light  springs,  which  issued  during  the 
winter  from  the  superficial  strata,  disappear^  or  be- 
come insignificant. 

The  lower  atmosphere  becomes  very  transparent  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  season :  but  the  brilliancy  of  the 

*  In  the  same  page,  in  an  accounjt  of  a  thunderstorm  which  struck 
a  flonr.'niill^  the  large  chain  bj  which  tbc  sacks  were  drawn  up,  is 
stated  to  have  been  '^  melted  to  a  rod  of  iron.'*  The  fact  so  oncouthly 
stated  probably  was,  that  the  tremendous  charge  thus  conducted  was 
just  suffieient  to  reduce  the  links  to  a  wlute  heat ;  when  the  weight  of 
the  chain  drew  their  j^kies  together. 

2j>2 
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retumiHg  Sun  is  apt  to  be  eclipsed,  during  pretty 
)ong  intervals^  by  a  close  veil  of  Cumutostratus  clouds; 
ivhich  cover  the  whole  sky  with  their  drapery,  cob- 
nected  at  certain  points  by  a  kind  of  central  stem,,  or 
basis  of  the  structure,  hanging  low  in  tbe  sky.  At 
other  times,  under  the  same  course  of  Easterly  or 
IN^ortherly  winds,  there  appear  very  regular  ranks  of  a 
meagre  Cumulus,  coming  on  from  *  tbe  horizon,  mid 
passing  away  to  the  opposite  quarter,  with  little  or 
no  change  of  form  or  magnitude,  and  unattended  in 
great  measure  with  any  other  modification.  But  in 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  season  we  have  more  variety  of 
Clouds.  The  Cirrus,  which  is  connected  with  vari- 
able breezes  throughout  the  year,,  now  assumes  move 
of  tint  and  consistency,  and  is  peculiarly  fine  befofe 
thunderstorms :  and  majestic  Nimbi  traverse  the  akj 
in  succession,  affording  slight  showers  of  large  <iipake 
hail  or  snow ;  the  prodigious  electricity  attending 
which  seems  to  prove,  that  these  singular  clouds  really 
.act  as  conductors,  fitted  by  conununicating  a  portion 
of  the  repulsive  fluid,  to  prepare  the  way  for  tbe  de- 
scent of  subsequent  showersj  without  the  necessity  of 
explosions.  See  an  account  of  the  electrical  pheno- 
plena  of  one  of  these,  under  Table  6 ;  by  whidi  it  ap« 
pears  that  the  centre  of  a  shower  is  positiveljf  charged, 
while  the  circumference  is  negative : — a  fact  which  at 
once  affords  a  clue  for  explaining  many  of  the  most 
sudden,  and  apparently  capricious  chaiiges,  discover- 
able by  the  insulated  rod,  when  showers  are  flyii^ 
about  in  distinct  bodies;  tbe  separate  charges  of 
which  must  independent  of  their  own  composition, 
produce  many  phenomena  by  affecting  each  other. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  snow-storm,  in  the  middle 
of  this  seaBon,  not  uiifiequently  proves  thfe  forerunner 
pf  file  first  hot  weather,  which  ip  develi^ed  ja  leq 
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fjitiky&s  tir  at  mast  twe  weeks  wAbt  h ;  consbteBlly 
this  fact^  some  of  the  swallow  tribe^  of  wfeieii  difierent 
speciss  come  fram  tlia  Soothe  to  avattl  theniBeives  of 
oor  temperate  summiers  for  breeding,  (if  not  also  io 
shun  the  trapical  rams)  make  their  finst  ap^[>earanee  in 
the  midst  of  such  weather.  This  seems  to  prove  that 
their  approach  is  not  grajdaal^  but  rather  a  rapid  flight 
to  our  shores,  by  the  help  of  a  superiour  Southerly 
current:  and  some  dbservations  on  the  phenomena 
consequent  on  their  disappearance,  induces  me  to 
suspect,  that  they  avail  themselves  of  similar  aid,  from 
a  high  Northerly  current,  to  return. 

A  wet  Spring  seems  not  at  all  ungenial  in  our  cli- 
mate^ provided  it  be  followed  by  a  warm  and  dry 
summer^  as  was  remarkably  the  case  in  1818:  but  in 
general  dry  weather,  however  o<^,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  season,  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  our  fiirmers, 
who  have  no  objection  to  showers  after  tliey  have  got 
their  seed  into  the  ground.  '^  Humida  solstitia  atque 
hyemes  optate  sereuas  Agricols,"  says  the  Latin  poet; 
whose  rules  in  some  particulars  indicate  a  climate  not 
so  remote  from  our  own,  as  is  that  of  Mantua  at  this 
day.  But  should  the  farmer  have  too  much  rain  for 
the  business  in  which  he  is  now  occupied,  it  may  be 
some  source  of  consolation  to  him  to  be  satisfied  (as 
he  may  be  in  general)  that  the  circumstance  indicates 
a  dry  tio^  for  the  ensuing  harvest.  I  have  shewn,  in 
page  203,  in  what  years  during  my  own  observation, 
a  portion  of  the  rain  usually  belonging  to  the  Autum- 
|ial  equinox,  was  thus  anticipated  by  the  Vernal. 

SpttMER  b^ins  the  7th  of  the  ISixth  month,  June, 
end  lasts  93  days.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son is  60.66^  or  1 1 .72*  above  that  of  Spring.  The 
medium  of  the  twentvfoiir  hows  rises  durine  the  sea- 
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son  from  58*  to  65^;  and  returns  ag^  by  the  close, 
to  the  former  leveL 

The  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  Sumimer  is 
29.877  inches;  or  .045  in.  above  the  Vernal  mean. 
The  atmosphere  now  acquires^  under  the  more  verticad 
rays  of  the  Sun  in  Full  North  declination^  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  and  vapour  which  it  at  any  time  con- 
tains ;  and  it  accordingly  weighs  most  by  the  Baro- 
meter. The  range  of  this  instrument  still  diminishes 
to  the  middle  of  the  season^  when  it  does  not  exceed 
an  inch :  it  then  gradually  increases  again  to  the  end: 
the  mean  range  1.08  in. 

I  have  shewn  that  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  den- 
sity or  gravity  of  the  atmosphere,  in  our  climate^  are 
principally  due  to  our  participation^  by  tums^  of  the 
polar  and  tropical  atmospheres^  between  which  we  are 
situate.  But  our  position  in  Summer,  when  by  the 
inclination  of  our  pole  towards  the  Sun,  we  are  pre* 
sented  in  a  more  direct  manner  to  the  rays,  approxi* 
mates  the  habits  of  our  climate  to  those  of  the  equa- 
torial regions;  and  we  thus  become  more  uniform, 
both  in  temperature  and  density,  than  at  any  other 
season ; — though  still  greatly  more  variable,  in  both 
respects,  than  the  countries  in  that  part  of  the  globe* 
In  proportion  as  the  Sun  rises  higher,  and  continues 
longer  above  the  horizon^  the  Moon,  to  whose  influ- 
ence I  have  attributed  the  variable  winds  of  our  cli- 
mate, becomes  depressed,  as  to  our  latitudes :  her 
influence,  consequently,  is  diminished,  and  that  of  the 
Sun,  to  which  we  have  seen  ascribed  a  more  uniform 
action  on  the  winds,  is  established  in  its  place.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  reasons,  why  the  Barometer  varies  so 
much  less  in  Summer  than  in  winter :  but  its  move- 
ments in  ascent  or  descent  in  this  season,  are  not 
therefore  tlie  less  indicative .  of  those  changes  in  the 
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density  of  the  air,  on  which  the  weather^  in  some  con- 
siderable degree,  depends. 

An  important  part  of  the  Agricultural  business  of 
our  district,  the  making  of  hay,  is  chiefly  conducted 
within  the  limits  of  this  season.     I  have  no  doubt, 
that  this  branch  of  rural  oeconomy  has  derived  very 
considerable  aid  from  the  use  of  the  Barometer — ^and 
in  fact,  that  much  less  of  valuable  fodder  is  spoiled 
by  wet,  now,  than  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.    But 
there  is  yet  room  for  improvement  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  farmers,  on  the  subject  of  the  atmosphere.     It 
must  be  a  subject  of  great  siatisfaction  and  confidence 
to  the  husbandman,  to  know  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Summer,  by  the  certain  evidence  of  Meteorological 
results  on  record,  that  the  season,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  may  be  expected  to  be  a  dry  and 
warm  one :  or  to  find,  in  a  certain  period  of  it,  that 
the  average  quantity  of  rain  to  be  expected  for  the 
month  has  already  fkllen.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  reason,  from  the  same  source  of  information, 
to  expect  much  rain,  the  man  who  has  courage  to 
be«-in  his  operations  under  an  unfavorable  sky,  but 
with  good  ground  to  conclude,  from  the  state  of  his 
instruments  and  his  collateral  knowledge,  that  a  fair 
intei*val  is  approaching,  may  often  be  profiting  by 
his  observations ;  while  his  cautious  neighbour,  who 
waited  for  the  weather  to  "  settle,"  may  find  that  he 
has  let  the  opportunity  go  by.   This  superiority,  how- 
ever, is  attainable  by  a  very  moderate  share  of  appli- 
cation to  the  subject ;  and  by  the  keeping  of  a  plain 
diary  of  the  Barometer,  and  Rain-guage,  with  the 
Hygrometer  and  the  vane  under  his  daily  notice. 

In  this  respect,  the  rule  of  the  distribution  of  Rain 
according  to  the  Moon's  declination,  (see  p.  251,  &c  ) 
may  be  kept  in  mind  with  some  prospect  of  ,advaii- 
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tage — the  time  most  favonAile  to  hag-nuAmg  \sat^ 
clearly  that  in  which  the  Mooa  is  fe.r  SooU^  of  the 
Equator.  We  arB  not  yet  prepared  to  anticipate  the 
return  of  such  an  effect  from  the  Full  Moon,  as  that 
vrhich  we  now  know  to  liave  attended  it  in  1207^ 
Future  re^isters>  and  the  examination  of  those  ex- 
tant, will  however  enable  us  to  do  this :  and  ia  the 
mean  time  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  any  judgement 
respecting  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  safe,  in  propor- 
tion only  as  it  is  founded  on  fixed  principles,  care^Uy 
applied  by  observation. 

The  predominating  winds  of  our  Summer  are  clearly 
the  W — N,  or  those  which  range  from  the  West  to 
North,  the  latter  point  not  included. 

The  Mean  Evapol-ation  is  11*580  inches,  being 
above  a  fourth  part  more  than  the  proportion  ia- 
dicated  by  the  Temperature*  De  Luc's  Hygrometer 
averages  62  degrees  through  the  season. 

The  mean  Rain  is  6*6S2  inches.  I  have  treated  at 
some  length,  under  the  head  Rain,  of  the  proportioDs 
of  Rain  in  the  diiTerent  seasons ;  and  shown  the  reason 
why,  if  we  divide  the  year  into  two  moieties  by  the 
Solstices,  we  have  very  unequal  proportions  of  raia 
with  nearly  equal  mean  temperatures ;  if  by  the  Equi- 
noxes, then  very  unequal  temperature,  for  the  two 
halves,  with  nearly  equal  proportions  of  rain.  I  have 
likewise,  in  that  pari  of  the  work,  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  connexion  of  our  rain  with  the  prevaiUng 
winds ;  and  the  different  quarters  from  which  we  Hiay 
more  immediately  derive  the  vapour,  which  fiorms  fain 
in  the  different  seasons. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  page  193,  and  the  sevaiml 
divisions  immediately  following  it,  I  may  here  shortly 
state,  that  our  Summer  rains>  whidi  are  much  tiie 
most  plentiful  in  tke  middie  of  the  season^  or  duniiig^ 
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the  Seventh  Month/  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  lesa 
powerful  and  constant  operation  of  the  same  causes 
which  produce  the  Tropical  raiiis.  Hence  our  wettest 
summers  are  those^  in  which,  by  the  concurring  effects 
of  the  Sun's  declination  and  the  currents,  we  partake 
the  most  of  the  Tropical  atmosphere  :  and  we  obtain 
a  dry  Summer  only  by  approximating,  in  consequenc^e 
of  an  opposite  course  of  winds,  qr  an  atmospfaer^^ 
generally  calm  or  breezy^  to  the  circumstances  of  tiie 
high  Northern  latitudes.  In  the  one  case,  we  seem  to 
be  placed  in  the  great  general  stream  of  sub«<idiri^'  air 
from  the  South ;  in  the  other^  in  air  returning  fi oui 
the  Northward,  after  having  deposited  its  execs  .1 
water.  A  North-west  current  is  therefore  our  (aic 
weather  wind ;  which  will  bring  us  moderate  weather 
and  sunshine,  so  long  as  it  is  not  interfered  with  by 
Southerly  currents,  which  1  have  shewn  to  arrive, 
when  they  bring  us  rain  and  thunder,  for  the  most 
part  with  an  Easterly  direction;  consequently  in  a 
way  the  most  likely  to  mix  with,  and  be  decomposed 
by/ the  prevailing  Westerly  current. 

When  there  exists  a  tendency  to  this  process,  our 
Summer  clouds^  in  consequence  of  the  greater  quan- 
tity and  more  elevated  situation  of  the  vapour,  exhibit 
a  magnificence  approaching  to  that  of  the  Tropical 
sky.  The  Cirrus,  which  is  usually  the  first  to  make 
its  appearance  after  serene  hot  weather,'  now  spreads 
its  tufts  to  a  greater  extent^  and  assumes  a  more  dense 
appearance  than  in  spring;  and  the  (^umulus,  ever 
beautiful  and  of  favorable  aspect  when  insulated  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine,  uo\^'  tends  constantly  to  inos- 
culate above,  or  become  grouped  laterally,  with  the 
'Cirrocumulus  ^nd  Cirrosiratus  yrhich  occupy  the  mid- 
dle re^on.  From  the  mixture  of  thcse^  and  the  in- 
ter pension  of  a  quantity  of  anomalow  Imze,  inpntdiea 
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at  e]if:tensive  foeds^  there  resnlts  a  sky^  more  readily 
remembered  dian  described^  which  is  very  easily  and 
suddenly  resolved  into  thunder  showers.  The  locality 
of  these  is  often  determined  by  tbeplace  of  a  rapidiy 
growing  Cumulus^  which  becoming  a  centre  of  union 
for  the  surrounding  looser  portions^  gradually  extends 
itself  above  and  around^  till  it  has  put  on  the  form  of 
Cumulostratus,  the  last  stage  before  the  explosion, 
which  decides  the  precipitation  of  the  water  in  heavy 
rain.  This  once  begun^  the  Nimbus,  with  a  confused 
moving  and  spreading  sheets  increasing  the  obscurity 
on  all  sides^  renders  further  observation  from  below 
very  imperfect.  At  evpry  interval,  however,  of  some 
hours  duration,  with  the  same  winds,  the  same  st^ 
of  the  sky  returns  again.  A  tendency  to  rain  in  such 
a  sky,  is  perhaps  as  decidedly  indicated,  by  the  ^roup* 
ing  of  the  Cirrus  and  haze  in  certain  parts,  in  the 
form  of  the  crown  of  a  Nimbus,  as  by  any  other  ^mp- 
tom ;  while  the  CirrocumuluSj  which  is  the  proper 
natural  index  of  a  rising  temperature,  is  favorable  to 
dryness ;  except  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  pr^aratory 
machinery  of  thunder  storms.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
usually  arranged  on  a  kind  of  arched  base,  mixed 
with  the  Cirrus  and  Cirrostratus,  and  the  whole  with 
the  haze  above  mentioned.  The  immediate  tendency 
to  an  electrical  explosion  is  always  indicated,  to  those 
who  have  tlie  view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cloud,  by 
a  surprisingly  quick  motion  of  the  loose  ragged  por^ 
tions  of  scud  around  it ;  which  seem  iq  haste  to  obey 
the  powerful  attraction  of  the  mass,  and  take  their 
places  in  the  general  arrangement,  on  which  probably 
the  effect  depends.  A  thunder  storm  in  profile  on 
ihe  horizon,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  is  one  of  the 
inost  sublime  spectacles  in  nature,  Such  is  the  im* 
meiis^  deptli  aiid  ext^t^  and  U^e  picturesque  fomis 
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md  complex  aitangement  of  these  riatui'al  batteries, 
before  the  explosions : — and  when  these  haye  com-> 
inenced>  it  is  easy^  for  a  whiie>  to  discayer  the  very 
cloud  from  which  each  proceeds^  the  whole  substance 
of  it  becoming,  at  the  moment,  incandescent  witb 
electric  light.  In  proportion  as  Uie  charge  is  dravrn 
off,  the  high-wrought  forms  of  the  clouds  disappear,  ^ 
the  crowns  of  Nimbi  are  spread  out  above,  and  the 
whole  passes  into  the  more  familiar  appearance  of  a 
distant  bank  of  showers ;  which  in  effect  it  now  con-* 
stitutes* 

AtrtJMii  begins  the  8th  of  the  Ninth  momth,  Septem* 
her^  and  occupies  90  days.  The  mean  Temperature 
is  49^37^-^or  W.^^"  below  the  Summer :  the  medium 
of  the  day  declines  in  this  season  from  58  "^  to  40"*. 

The  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  is  39.781  inches  j 
being  .096  in.  below  the  mean  of  Summer.  The  range 
increases  rapidly  during  tliis  season ;  the  mean  extenfc 
of  it  is  1  «49  inches. 

The  prevailing  Winds  are  the  class  S-W,  through^ 
out  the  season. 

The  Evaporation  is  6^444  inches,  or  a  sixth  part 
less  than  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  Tempera^ 
ture.  The  mean  of  De  Luc's  hygrometer  is  72  de^^ 
grees. 

The  average  Rain  is  7.441  inches  :  the  proportion 
of  rain  increases,  from  the  beginning  to  near  the  end 
of  the  season :  this  is  the  true  rainy  season  with  us^ 
and  the  earth,  which  had  become  dry  to  a  consider- 
able depth  during  the  Spring  and  Summer,  now  re* 
ceives  again  the  moisture  required  for  springs,  and 
for  the  more  deeply  rooted  vegetables,  in  the  follow- 
hig  year.  > 

These  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  iu^ 
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Autumn  are  all  referable  to  one  and  the  .same 
the  return  of  the  Sun  to  the  South.  The  heat  declin- 
ing daily^  the  store  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  uu«. 
dergoes  a  continued  decomposition^  the  loss  of  weight 
arising  from  which  is  not  made  up^  as  in  Summer^  by 
an  equal  production  of  new  vapour.  Hence  a  declin-. 
log  Barometer^  with  extonsive  heavy  rains^  chiefly  in. 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  whole  increase^ 
derived  on  the  average  of  the  Barometer  in  Spring 
and  Summer^  is  thus  disposed  of^  and.  the  atmosphere 
returns  to  the  minimum  of  its  weight.  From  the. 
more  saturated  state  of  the  air^  the  Evaporation  falls 
short  of  the  Temperature ;  and  the  Hygrometer^  at 
the  same  mean  temperature^  exhibits  an  average  11 
degrees,  more  moist  than  that  of  Spring. 

The  fore  part  of  this  season  is^  nevertheless^  if  vse 
regard  only  the  sky,  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
year^  in.  our  climate.  When  the  decomposition  of 
vapour^  from  the  decline  of  the  heat^  is  as  yet  but  in 
commencement — or  whil6  the  electricity  reinaining  in. 
the  air/  continues  to  give  buoyanc^y  to  the  suspended 
particles^  a  delicious  calm  often  prevails  for  many 
days  in  succession^  amidst  a  perfect  sunshine^  mel- 
lowed by  the  vaporous  ^w^  and  diffusing  a  rich  golden 
tint,  as  the  day  declines,  upon  thq  landscape.  . 

At  this  period,  chiefly,  the  Stratus  cloud,  the  Ipivest 
and  most  singular  of  the  modifications,  comes  forth  in 
the  evenings,  to  occupy  the  low  plains  and  valleys, 
and  shroud  the  Earth  in  a  veil  of  mist,  until  revisited 
by  the  Sun.  So  perfectly  does  this  inundation  of  sus- 
pended aqueous  particles  imitate  real  water,  when 
viewed  in  the  distance  at  break  of  day,  that  I  have 
known  the  country  people  themselves  deceived  by  it^ 
unexpected  appearance. 
:    A  phenomenon  attends  this  state,  of  the  air^  too  re- 
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narkable  to  be  passed  over  iu  silence^  though  it  be- 
longs^ in  strictness^  to  another  branch  of  Natural  his-^ 
lory.  An  immense  swarm  of  small  spiders  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  moisture;^  to  carry  on  their  operations ; 
in  which  they  are  so  industrious^  that  the  whole  coun- 
try is  soon  covered  with  the  fruit  of  their  labours^  iA 
the  form  of  a  fine  net-work ;  the  presence  of  which  I 
have  at  different  times  noticed  in  my  Journal^  under 
the  term  Gossamer.  They  appear  exceedingly  active 
in  pursuit  of  the  small  insects^  which  the  cold  of  the 
Bight  now  brings  down ;  and  commence  this  jishety 
about  Che  time  that  the  swallows  give  it  up^  and  quit 
our  shores.  Their  manner  of  loco- motion  is  curious : 
balf  volant,  half  aeronaut,  the  little  creature  darts 
from  the  papillae  on  his  rump,  a  number  of  fine  threads 
which  float  in  the  air.  Mounted  thus  in  the  breeze, 
he  glides  off*  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  legs ;  which 
seem  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wings,  for  moving  in  any 
particular  direction.  As  these  spiders  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  in  very  fine  weather,  their  tangled 
webs  may  lie  seen  descending  from  the  air  in  quick 
succession,  like  small  flakes  of  cotton. 

On  threads  of  stronger  texture,  produced  by  some 
of  these  autumnal  spiders,  and  which  I  have  found 
often  extended  from  tree  to  tree,  for  some  yards  in 
length,  the  most  minute  dew-drops  collect  in  close 
arrangement,  and  on  the  first  touch  of  the  support, 
run  together  and  fall  down ;  giving  thus  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  rain  in 
the  atmosphere.  And  both  on  these,  and  on  webd 
placed  in  an  oblique  or  vertical  direction,  on  the 
shrubs  and  herbage,  and  formed  with  the  symmetry 
usually  displayed  by  this  insect,  these  drops  are  occa- 
sionally found  frozen  ;  and  a  string  of  little  ice  beads 
may  be  taken  up  from  the  web.     From  the  texti^rc 
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thus  covered  with  dew^  the  solar  rays  at  times  rrfect 
innumerable  little  irides,  which  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  smaller 
beauties  of  an  autumnal  landscape. 

Nor  should  the  heavy  dews  of  this  season  pass  un- 
mentioned ;  which  I  have  sometimes  found  so  abun- 
dant^ as  to  be  capable  of  daily  measurement  in  the 
rain-guage.    See  the  Notes  under  Tables  24  and  37. 

In  the  drops  of  dew^  when  of  considerable  size, 
under  the  clear  morning  Sun^  the  Meteorologist  may 
find  a  good  instance  of  the  reflection  and  refraction 
which  produce  the  Rainbow.  He  has- only  tor  place 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  Suu^  and  singling  out  a 
particular  drop  which  appears  brilliant  with  any  co- 
lour, he  may,  by  changing  his  position,  so  as  to  vary 
the  angle^  and  keeping  his  eye  on  the  drop,  draw  out 
the  different  prismatic  tints  in  succession. 

The  latter  part  of  this  season^  and  beginning  ci 
Winter,  are  more  peculiarly  subject  to  gales  of  wind 
from  the  Southwest.  While  oiir  Northeast  breezes 
are  plainly  the  result  of  sunshine,  and  blow  almo^ 
exclusively  by  day,  these  appear  to  pk*evail  chiefly  by 
night :  the  one  forming  part  of  an  ascending,  the  other 
of  a  subsiding  set  of  currents.  That  our  Westerly 
gales  come  from  above,  is  manifest  from  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  clouds  indicate,  before-hand,  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  velocity  which  they  after- 
wards manifest  below.  And  the^e  seems  no  wdy  of 
accounting  for  their  occasional  excessive  force,  but 
by  attributing  it  to  the  Westerly  momentum,  which 
the  air  acquires  in  a  higher  latitude,  by  revolving  in 
a  larger  circle  about  the  Earth's  axis,  and  which  it 
may  bring  with  it  when  suddenly  translated  North- 
ward. It  is  even  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
the  sudden  depressions  of  the  Barometer^  of  a  few 
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hours  duration  only,  which  accompany  these  galeSj, 
and  exhibit  their  minimum  about  the  time  of  the 
greatest  force  of  the  wind  are  not  to  bie  attributed 
to  an  actual  loss  of  gravity ,  by  the  centrifugal  force 
in  the  air,  for  the  time. 

However  much  we  may  be  exposed^  at  seasons^  to 
these  boisterous  visitants^  the  tremendous  concussion 
of  the  elements^  properly  denominated  a  hurricane 
is  almost  unknow4i  in  our  climate.  Yet  we  may  not 
conclude  it  absolutely  exempt  from  real  hurricanes. 
The  force  of  the  wind  is  occasionally  such  for  a  short 
time^  as  to  give  it  the  characteristic  qualities  of  this 
phenomenon — in  uprooting  and  breaking  timber  trees^ 
damaging  solid  buildings^  and  rolling  up  or  removing 
the  heavy  sheets  of  lead  with  which  they  are  covered. 
See  Tables  28,  39,  77,  101. 

To  produce,  however,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
instances  on  record,  I  shall  make  some  extracts  from 
an  old  publication,  having  the  following  title.  The 
Storm,  or  a  collection  of  the  most  remarkable  casual^ 
ties  and  distresses  which  happened  in  the  late  dread* 
ful  tempest  both  by  sea  and  laqd.  London,  17(H. 
12  mo,  p.  272.  The  motto.  The  Lord  hath  his  way 
in  the  whirlwind,  and  in  the  storm^  and  the  clouds  are 
the  dust  of  his  feet.     Nah.  i.  3. 

The  date  of  this  tempest,  as  to  its  extreme  violence, 
is  the  night  of  the  26-27  November,  O.S.  1703,  being 
about  the  time  of  New  Moon.  It  appears  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  very  wet  season  for  about  six 
months. 

'^  It  had  blown  exceeding  hard  (says  the  anoayraous  com* 
piler,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  respectable  rank,  and 
careful  to  have  authorities  for  hU  facts)  for  about  fourteen 
da^  pasti  that  we  thought  it  terrible  weather  (  several  stacks 
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of  cliimnies  were  blown  down,  and  sereral  ships  lost,  and  tlie 
tiles  in  manj  places  blown  off  the  houses ;  and  the  nearer  it 
came  to  the  fatal  26th  of  NoYember^  the^tempestuousness  of 
the  weather  encreased. 

"  On  the  Wednesday  morning  before,  being  the  S4th  of 
November,  it  was  fair  weather  and  blew  hard ;  but  not  lo 
as  to  give  anj  apprehensions,  till  about  four  o*clock  in  tiie 
aflernoon  the  wind  increased,-  and  with  squalls  of  rain  asd 
terrible  gusts  blew  very  furiously.  The  wind  continued  with 
unusual  violence  all  the  next  day  and  night ;  and  had  not 
the  Great  Storm  followed  so  soon,  this  had  passed  for  a  great 
ivind. 

'^  On  Friday  morning  it  continued  to  blow  exceeding  hard, 
but  not  so  as  that  it  gave  any  apprehensions  of  danger  with- 
out doors.  Towards  night  it  increased;  and  about  IOo*clock 
«ur  Barometers  informed  as  that  the  night  would  be  rery 
tempestuous — the  mercury  sunk  lower  than  ever  I  had  observed 
it  on  any  occasion.  It  did  not  blow  so  hard  till  18  at  night, 
but  that  most  families  went  to  bed :  but  about  L  or  at  least 
by  2  o'clock,  'tis  supposed,  few  people  that  were  capable  of 
any  sense  of  danger,  were  so  hardy  as  to  lie  in  bed.  And  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  as  the 
Editor  of  this  account,  being  in  London  and  conversing  with 
the  people  the  next  day,  understood,  most  people  expeeted 
the  fall  of  their  houses.  And  yet,  in  this  general  apprehen- 
sion, nobody  durst  quit  their  tottering  habitations ;  for  what- 
ever the  danger  was  within  doors,  'twas  worse  without. 
The  bricks,  tiles,  and  stones,  from  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
flew  with  such  force,  and  so  thick  in  the  streets,  that  no  one 
thought  fit  to  venture  out,  though  their  houses  were  near 
demolished  within. 

"  It  is  the  received  opinion  of  abundance  of  people,  that 
they  felt,  during  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  wind,  several 
niove.ments  of  the  earth ;  and  we  have  several  letters  which 
affirm  it:  but  as  an  earthquake  must  have  been  so  general, 
that  every  body  must  have  discerned  it ;  and  as  the  people 
were  in  their  houses  when  they  imagined  they  felt  it,  the 
shaking  of  which  might  impose  upon  their  judgment,  I  shall 
Dot  venture  to  ai&rm  it  was  so.  Others  thought  thej  heard 
it  thunder.    'Tis  confessed  the  wind  by  its  unusual  vioksce 
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iaade  ludi  a  noiae  in  the  air,  as  had  a  reaemUaiMe  to  thim« 
dtr ; — the  roaring  had  a  yoice  as  much  louder  than  usual,  ,as 
the  fury  of  the  wind  wa^t  greater  than  was  ever  known :  the 
noise  liad  also  something  in  it  more  formidable;  it  sounded 
aloft,  and  roared  not  very  much  unlike  remote  thunder.  And 
yet,  though  I  i^annot  remember  to  have  heard  it  thunder,  or 
heard  of  any  that  did,  in  or  near  London,  in  the  countries,  the 
air  was  seen  full  of  meteors  and  vaporous  fires ;  and  in  some 
places  both  tbunderings  and  universal  flashes  of  lightning, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

^^  From  two  of  the  clock  the  storm  continued,  and  increased 
till  five  in  the  morning ;  and  from  five  to  half  an  hour  after 
six,  it  blew  with  the  greatest  violence.     The  fury  of  it  was 
so  exceeding  great  for  that  particular  hour  and  half,  that  if 
it  had  not  abated  as  it  did,  nothing  could  have  stood  its  vio* 
lence  much  loligen    In  this  last  part  of  the  time^  the  greatest 
part  of  the  damage  was  done*    Several  ships,  that  rode  it  out  . 
till  now,  gave  up  all — 'for  no  anchor  could  hold.    Even  the 
ships  in  the  Thames  were  all  blown  away  from  their  moor- 
ings,  and  from  £xecution«dock  to  Limehouse  hole,  there 
were  but  four  ships  that  rode  it  out :  the  rest  w^re  all  driven 
down  into  the  Eighty  as  the  sailors  call  it,  from  Bell  wharf 
to  Litnehouse,  where  they  were  huddled  together  and  drove 
on  sliore,  heads  and  stems,  one  upon  another,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  any  one  would  have  thought  it  had  been  impo$>8ible. 

^^  The  points  from  which  the  wind  blew  are  variously  re- 
ported from  various  hands*  *Tis  certain,  it  blew  all  the  day 
before  at  SW,  and  I  thought  it  continued  so  till  about  two 
o'clock;  when  as  near  as  I  could  judge  by  the  impressions  it 
made  on  the  house-^for  we  durst  not  look  otlt-^it  veerM  to 
the  SSW,  then  to  the  W ;  and  about  six  o'clock  to  W  by  N~ 
and  still  the  more  Northward  it  shifted  the  harder  it  blew, 
till  it  shifted  again  Southerly  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  as  it 
did  so  it  gradually  abated. 

Though  the  storm  abated  with  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  it  stiU 
blew  exceeding  hard;  so  hard  that  no  boats  durst  stir  out 
upon  the  river,  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  about 
three  o'clock,  the  next  day,  it  increased  again,  and  we  were 
in  a  fresh  consternation. — ^At  four  it  blew  an  extreme  storm 
with  sudden  gusts  as  violent  as  at  any  time  of  the  night;  but 
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a«  it  came  with  a  great  black  cloud  and  soiae  thunder,  it 
brought  a  hasty  shower  of  rain  which  allayed  the  storm,  to 
that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  went  off,  and  only  continued 
blowing  as  before. 

'  ^^  This  sort  of  weather  held  all  Sabbath-day  and  Monday, 
till  on  Tuesday  afternoon  it  increased  again,  and  all  nigkt 
blew  with  such  fury  that  many  families  were  afraid  to  go  to 
bed. — At  this  rate  it  h&ld  blowing  till  Wednesday  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  that  day  sevennight  on 
which  it  began-— so  that  it  might  be  called  one  continued 
storm  from  Wednesday  noon  to  Wednesday  noon.  In  all 
which  time  there  was  not  one  interval,  in  which  a  sailor 
would  not  have  acknowledged  it  blew  a  storm ;  and  in  that 
time  two  such  terrible  nights  as  I  have  described/' 

Such  a  tempest  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  this  island — according^ly  it  appears  to  have  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  the  North  of  Europe^  though  no 
■where  with  equal  impetuosity  as  with  us.  As  to  the 
effects,  they  were  generally  these :  Over  most  part  of 
South  Britain  and  Wales,  the  tallest  and  stoutest  tim- 
ber  trees  were  uprooted,  or  snapt  off  in  the  middle. 
It  was  computed  that  there  were  twenty*five  paiks  in 
the  several  counties,  which  lost  a  thousand  trees  apiece 
— the  New  Forest,  Hants,  above  four  thousand.  Whole 
sheets  of  lead  were  blown  away  from  the  roofs  of 
strong  buildings :  seven  steeples,  above  four  hundred 
windmills,  and  eight  hundred  dwelling  houses,  blown 
down ;  and  barns,  out-houses,  and  ricks  in  proportion 
besides  a  great  destruction  of  orchards.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  lost  their  lives  on  land, 
among  whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welb  and 
his  lady,  who  unhappily  lodged  in  a  ruinous  castle: 
also  the  engineer  who  had  erected  the  then  lighthouse 
at  the  Eddystone ;  who  was  blown  into  the  sea  along 
with  the  structure,  which  he  had  promised  hiniseit 
would  bid  dctiance  to  the  elements. 
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At  $ea  there  were  few  ships  to  sink — the  previous 
terrible  weather  having  brought  them  into  port  in 
very  unusual  numbers — ^but  in  the  harbours  and  road- 
steads of  England^  so  many  vessels  rai\  foul  of  each 
other  and  sunk^  or  foundered  at  anchor,  or  were 
driven  on  the  sands^  or  to  sea  where  thoy  were  never 
heard  of,  that  it  is  computed  eight  thousand  seamen 
at  least  perished  on  the  occasion.  A  vessel  laden 
with  tiUj  being  left  in  the  small  port  of  Helford  near 
Falmouth^  with  only  a  man  and  two  boys  on  board, 
drpve  from  her  four  anchors  at  midnight^  and  going 
to  sea,  made  such  speed  before  the  wind,  almost  with- 
out a  sail,  that  at  eight  in  the  morning,  by  the  pre«* 
sence  of  mind  of  one  of  the  boys,  she  was  put  into  a 
narrow  creek  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  crew  and 
cargo  saved.. 

This  run  may  give  us  some  conception  of  the  velo? , 
city  of  the  wind :  for  if  we  consider  that  the  course  of 
the  vessel,  even  by  the  winds,  could  not  haye  been 
direct,  but  in  a  large  curve  outwards  ^om  the  coast) 
the  rate  at  which  she  went  exceeded  thirty  mile^  an 
•  hour  on  the  average :'  and  that  of  th^  wiijd  mi|st  have 
been  three  or  four  tim^  greater.        . 

The  estuary  of  the  Severn,  lying  more  partipularly 
in  the  course  of  this  storm,  the  parts  bf  rdering  on  that 
river  suffered  much  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  sea* 
The  country  for  a  great  extent  was  inundated,  the 
vessels  driven  upon  the  pasture  land,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  sheep  and  cattjte  drowned. 

To  conclude  this  description,  the  spray  of  the  sea 
was  on  this  occasion  carried  far  inland  in  such  quan- 
tities, as  to  form  little  concretions  or  knobs  of  salt  on 
the  hedges ;  and  at  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
Kent,  made  the  pasture  so  salt,  that  the  cattle  for 
some  time  would  not  eat  it.    The  total  damage  was 
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considered,  by  the  Editor  of  the  work  I  have  bcoi 
(quoting,  to  exceed  that  of  the  great  fire  of  London. 


First  Month.    January. 

The  Sun  in  the  middle  of  this  month  continual 
about  8  h.  20  m.  above  the  horizon.  The  Temperatun 
rises  in  the  day,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  to 
40*28* ;  and  falls  in  the  night,  in  the  open  country, 
to  31 -SC* — the  difference  8  92',  representing  the 
mean  effect  of  the  Sun's  rays  for  the  month,  may  be 
termed  the  Solar  variation  of  the  Temperature. 

The  Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  if  the  obser- 
vations in  the  city  be  included,  is  36*34*.  But  this 
mean  has  a  range,  in  10  years,  of  about  10*25*,  which 
may  be  termed  the  Lunar  variation  of  the  Tempera- 
ture. It  holds  equally  in  the  decade,  beginning  with 
1797,  observed  in  London,  and  in  that  beginning; 
with  1807,  in  the  country.  In  the  former  decade,  tb« 
month  was  coldest  in  1802,  and  warmest  in  1 804 :  in 
the  latter,  it  was  warmest  in  1812«  and  coldest  ii 
1814.*  I  have  likewise  shewn,  in  the  curves  facing 
page  144,  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  daily 
variation  of  temperature  through  this  month,  to  pro- 
ceed, in  these  respective  periods  of  years,  in  opposite 
directions.  The  prevalence  of  different  classes  of 
winds,  in  the  different  periods,  is  the  most  obvious 
cause  of  these  periodical  variations  of  the  mean 
temperature, 

The  Barometer  in  this  month  rises^  on  an  average 

^  As  the 'Temperature  of  the  moath  in  other  years  approaches  near 
to  either  extreme,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Table  Aj  item 
vb^ncf  these  results  ar»  tal^eii)  as  )ke  proceedth . 
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of  ten  years,  to  30*40  in.  and  falls  to  28*97  in.  the 
mean  range  is  therefore  1  *  43  in. ;  but  the  extreme 
range  in  10  years  is  2*38  in.  The  mean  height  for 
the  month  is  about  29  *  79  inches. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  the  class  from  West  to 
North.  The  Northerly  predominate,  by  a  fourth  of 
their  amount,  over  the  Southerly  winds. 

The  average  Evaporation  (on  a  total  of  30*50 
inches  for  the  year)  is  0*833  in. ^  and  the  mean  of 
De  Luc's  Hygrometer  80. 

The  mean  Rain,  at  the  surface  of  the  earthy '  is 
1  '959  in. ;  and  the  number  of  days  on  ^hich  snow  or 
rain  falls,  in  this  month,  averages  14,4. 

A  majority  of  the  nights  in  this  month  have  con« 
$taQt}y  the  temperatura  at  or  below  the  freezing  point. 

Second  Month.     February. 

Length  of  day  in  the  middle  of  the  month  about 

9  h.  55  m. 

Mean  of  greatest  heat  by  day  44*63*,  of  greatest 
cold  by  night  33  •  70* :  difference^  or  Solar  variation 

10  •93*. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  the  city  tempera-* 
ture  included^  39*60^:  difference  in  the  mean,  or 
Lunar  variation^  from  1797  to  1806^  in  London, 
7-45';  from  1807  to  1816,  in  the  country,  11  ^S*. 
The  month  was  coldest  in  1800  and  1814,  and  warm- 
est in  1806  and  1809. 

'  The  Barometer  ranges,  on  a  mean,  from  30*42  to 
29*07 in. :  difference  1*35  in.:  but  the  full  range  in 
10  years  extends  to  2*01  inches.  Mean  height  fur 
the  month  2U*  874  in. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  the  class  from  South  to 
West. 
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The  proportionate  evaporation  is  1*647  in.:  add 
the  mean  of  De  Luc's  Hygrometer  75  degrees. 

The  average  Rain  at  the  surface  is  1*482 in.:  and 
the  average  number  of  days  on  which  any  &lls^  15,8. 
This  is  the  month  in  which,  on  the  whole,  rain  or 
snow  falls  the  oftenest.  The  frosty  nights  vary  irom 
three  to  twenty-two,  and  the  average  of  these  on  tea 
years  is  eleven. 

Third  Month.     March. 

The  middle  day  has  the  Sun  for  about  11  h.  50  m. 

The  mean  heat  rises  by  day  to  48*08^  and  falls  by 
night  to  35*31°;  the  Solar  variation  is  therefore 
12•77^ 

The  Mean  temperature  of  the  month  is  42*01*, 
the  London  observations  included.  The  Lunar  va- 
riation, in  the  first  decade,  was  6*74* ;  in  the  second 
1I•08^  The  month  was  coldest  in  1799  and  1807, 
and  warmest  in  1801  and  1815. 

The  mean  range  of  the  Barometer  in  this  month  is 
from  30-40  to  29-10,  or  1-30  in. ;  the  full  range  for 
10  years  being  1*80  in.  Mean  height  for  the  month 
29-87  inches. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  decidedly  the  class  from 
North  to  East :  and  these  sensibly  impede  the  advance 
of  the  Temperature. 

The  proportionate  evaporation  is  2*234  in. :  and 
tlie  mean  of  De  Luc's  hygrometer  67  degrees. 

The  average  Rain  at  the  surface  is  1-299  in. :  and 
it  rains  on  a  mean,  in  this  month,  only  on  12,7  days. 

There  are,  on  an  average,  twelve  frosty  nights  in 
this  month ;  the  proportion  varies  from  five  to  twenty- 
•  three. 
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Fowtk  Month.    April. 

The  Sun  is  above  the  horizon^  in  the  middle  of  the 
months  about  13  h.  57  m.  The  Temperature  rises  by 
day  to  SS-S;*,  and  falls  by  night  to  39-42^ :  the  Solar 
variation  is  consequently  15*  95**. 

The  Mean  temperature  of  the  months  for  London 
and  the  country,  is  47*61^  It  varied  in  the  firsl 
decade  7  •  54%  in  the  second  8  •  64** :  the  Lunar  vari- 
ation is  therefore  probably  pretty  uniform.  The 
month  was  warmest  in  1798  and  181 1,  and  coldest 
in  1799  and  1808.  ♦ 

The  Barometer  ranges,  on  an  average,  from  30-23 
to  29*15  inches:  the  mean  range  is  therefore  1*08, 
but  the  full  range  in  ten  years  is  1  *  62  inches.  Mean 
height  for  the  month  29*814  inches. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  still  from  North  to  East : 
yet  the  advance  of  the  Temperature  is  now  somewhat 
quicker.  • 

'  The  proportionate  evaporation  is  2*726  in  :  being 
little  more  than  in  last  month :  the  mean  of  De  Luc's 
Hygrometer  is  however  60. 

The  mean  amount  of  Rain  at  the  surface  is  1  692  in.: 
and  it  falls  on  an  average  on  14  days  of  this  month. 

During. ten  years,  this  month  never  passed  qiute 
without  a  frosty  night  or  mdrning,  and  it  has  six  of 
these  on  an  average. 

Fifth  Month.     May. 

The  length  of  the  middle  day  is  about  15  h.  35  m. 
The  heat  rises,  on  a  mean,  in  the  day  to  64- 06*,  and 
falls  in  the  night  to  46  •54*.     Solar  variation  17*52^. 

The  Moan  temperature  of  the  month,  with  the  city 
included,  is  55  •40® :  the  Lunar  variation  in  the  first 
decade  was  7*44*;  in  the  second  10  •54*.    The  month 
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was  warmest  in  180^  and  1811^  and  coldesi;  in  1803 
and  1816. 

The  Barometer  riscSf  on  a.mean^  to  30*25,  and  fiilb 
(o  29*34,  mean  range  0*91  in :  but  the  full  range  in 
Ion  years  is  1*52  inch.  Mean  height  for  the  moDth 
29*812  inches. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  the  class  from  South  to 
West:  by  means  of  which,  in  aid  of  the  sun,  w« 
get  an  advance  in  this  mouthy  upon  the  last,  of  near 
eight  degrees,  and  acquire  some  heat  against  the 
coming  in  of  summer.  ♦ 

,    The  !  roportionate  evaporation  is  now  3*896  in.: 
and  the  mean  of  De  Luc's  Hygrometer  57  degrees. 
I    The  average  rain  at  the  surface  is  1*822  in. :  and 
rain  falls  on  15,8  days  of  this  month. 

In  five  sias  JUS  out  of  ten,  the  nocturnal  Tempera- 
ture, or  that  a  little  before  sjui-rise,  touches  in  tins 
month  once  or  twice  upon  tlie  freezing  point. 

Sixth  Month.    Jime. 

The  length  of  day,  in  the  middle  of  this  month, 
extends  to  about  16  h.  32  m.  The  mean  heat  rises  in 
tlie  day  to  6S«36^  and  falls  in  the  night  only  to 
49*75**:  the  Solar  variation  is  then  18*61%  which  is 
the  largest  for  the  year ;  consistently  with  the  Sun's 
greatest  altitude  on  the  21st  of  this  month. 

The  Mean  temperature  of  the  .month,  with  London 
included,  is  59*36'*.  It  varies,  in  the  ten  years  from 
1797  to  1806,  6-44^  and  in  the  following  decade 
5  •80*.  The  Lunar  variation  is  therefore  pretty  uni- 
form, and  on  the  whole  at  its  minimum  for  the  year. 
The  (uonth  was  warmest  in  1798  and  1811  ;  and  cold- 
est in  1797  and  1812. 

The  Barometer  rises,  on  a  mean,  to  30*28,  and 
falls  to  29*45;  the  differenee  0*83  in.:  but  the  fi 
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tanftifion  'irf  Aljr  month,  for  tM  yeak,  ik  I  ^^  inch : 
t&e  mean*  height  for  the  month  ubout  29*^90  inches. ' 
Tfin  prevailing  winds  are  the  class  fipo'm  West  to 

North.  -^  .     .  ' 

The  proportionate  evaporation  is  3*507  inches^  be- 
ing less  than  that  of  last  monthV  the  advance  of  the 
temperature  riofWithstahding'  The  mean  of  De'  liUc*9 
Hy^roitieter  52  degrees. 

The  mfean  amount  of  rain  is  1  '920"  in. :  the  arera^ 
number  of  tiays  on  which  atfy  falls  is  ll'fi  only,  bdn's 
the  lowest  of  any  mbnth  in' tfic  year. 

I  fneet  with  no  instance,  in  the  course  of  ten  yeaiVj 
of  a  frosty  night  or  morning  in  fliis  month.' 

Seventh  Month.     July. 

Length  of  the  middlig  day  about  16  h.  5  m#  Me^ 
higheSit  temperkture  by  day  71  'SO";  mean  lowest  by 
night  bS-H^^'r  Solar  variation  17  66\ 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  for  London  and 

the  country,  62*97®.    TPbe  Lunar  variation  is  nearly 

uniform,  being  7  14*  for  the  decade  of  observations 

in  London,  and  8 '40*  for  that  in  the  country.     The 

'month  was  hottest  In  f803  and'  1808,  and  coldest  in 

1802  and  1812-. 
The'  Barometer  riai^,  on  the  aiverage,  no  higher 

than  30'  18^  and  sinks  only  to  29-49  inches :  the  mean 
range  is  therefore  0'69  ini :  and  the  full  range  being 
only  P'99  in  it*  has  in  this  month  the  small^  variation 
in  the  year'-    Mean  height  about  29  *  88  inches. 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  the  Barometer^  the 
class  W— N  continues  t6  ihdude  the  winds  most  pre^ 
Talent  in  this  month:  and  these,  witb  their  antago- 
nists from  the'  Southward,  ciccasioiially  blow  ^th 
eonsiderttble  force  at  Ais-B^asofli?  See  the  Notes  ufnd«r 
Tabfelil-  -  . 
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The  proportionate  evaponition  is  4*}1 1  iadtea;  and 
the  mean  of  De  Liic's  Hygrometer  again  58  degrees. 

The  QiVerage  rain  of  the  month  is  2*637  inches: 
and  rain  fidls^  on  a  mean^  on  16  days  of  this  montL 

Eighth  Month.    August. 

On  the  middle  day  of  this  month  we  have  the  Son 
for  about  14  h.  38  m.  The  heat  rises  by  day^  oa  a 
■icanj  to  71*83^  and  sinks  by  night  only  to  53-94*: 
%e  have  now  the  ivarmest  nights  in  the  year,  and  but 
little  abatement  of  the  temperature  by  day.  The 
Solar  tariaiian  therefore  kdeps  up  to  17- 29"";  whidi 
is  a  degree  and  one-third  more  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding month  in  springs  the  fourth.  But  we  are  to 
recollect  that,  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  tbe 
action  of  the  Sun's  rays  is  conad^nbly  assisted  by 
the  warm  earth,  which  radiates  heat  i^ito  the  air : 
while  in  ipring,  it  absorbs  every  day  a  proporlAon  of 
the  heat  which  the  Sun  produces* 

The  mean  heat  of  the  month,  with  London  included, 
is  6S*90^  The  Lunar  variation  is  very  uniform, 
being  7'07*  in  the  first  decade,  and  7*44^  in  the 
ifecond.  The  month  was  hottest  in  180^  and  1807, 
and  coolest  in  1799  and  1818. 

Thd  Barometer  rises  on  a  m^an  in  this  month  to 
30'  l^j  and  sinks  to  89*43  io ;  the  mean  ra^ge  is  con- 
seqiiently  *  76  in :  the  full  range  for  10  years  is  1-02  in. 
Mean  height  for  the  month  89  *  854  in. 

The  winds  from  West  to  North  prevfiil  most  in  this 
month  also. 

The  pr<^Hloii  ^f  ll^vap^ration  is  3  '9€g  ipches,  and 
^  hvifi's  hygrqttietec  continues  ta  «ver^ge  59  di^pees. 

The  average  Rain  qf  the  month  is  8*185  inches; 
$sA  h  falls,  on  a  n^ea^y  in  this  moftth/  i^  16'3  dajs. 
The  rain  in  thisi^  «Rd  the  two  prece£f|g  summet 
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xnonths^  praseiite-a  very  unifwm  averagei  {mhenEk  c6r* 
reeted  for  the  differedt  devation  of  the  guages^)  od  the 
two  decades  of  years. 

« 

?^Mh  Month.    September. 

The  middle  day  is  about  12  h.  39  m.  from  sun^iiM  to 
sun-set  The  heat^  on  a  mean^  rises  to  65  *  66^  and 
faUs  to  46-67'' ;  making  a  Solar  vmiatwm  of  16*99% 
This  is  bnt  a  fcaction  of  a  degiee  less  than  that  of  bat 
months  and  4*22"*  more  than  in  the  Thud  month* 
Prom  the  diftreht  place  of  the  Eqnima  in  eaeh^  the 
Third  is  astronomic^y  ccAder  than  the Nlnfth  month; 
but  we  have  besides,  and  in  a  greater  degree^  a  source 
of  inequality  in  their  tenperaiure^  in  the  absorption 
and  radiation  df  lieat  by  the  earth,  afarefedy  treated  <^ 

The  Mean  tempecature  of  this  month  is,  for  Lon- 
don and  the  country  together^  57  *  70\  The  Xaluir 
varialHion  is  nearly  uniform,  being  6*61*  for  the  first 
decade,  and  5*98*  for  the  second.  The  month  was 
coldest  in  1603  and  1907,  and  warmest  in  1801  and 
1«10. 

The  mean  of  ten  maxima  of  the  Barometer  for  this 
month  is  30*83  in :  often  minima  89*38  in :  giving  a 
mean  range  of  *90  in :  but  the  full  range  on  ten  years 
is  1*54  in.:  mean  for  the  month  29*883  in.— 4he 
l^reater  oscillations  b^inning  now  to  eome  on  agaio^ 
in  proportion  as  the  temperatnre  declines,  and  the 
tiorrents  get  more  interchange  of  difeetionj  North- 
ward  and  Southward.  The  prevailing  winds  of  tins 
month  are,  on  the  whole,  the  class  S<»^W. 

iHie  mean  proportionate  evapotation  is  ^*068 
inches,  and  the  mean  of  De  Lnc's  Hygrometar  64 
degrees. 

The  average  Rtta  for  (he  month  is  1  *9S1  in :  and 
Ae  ttttndier  of  days  on  which  any  lUUs^  only  12^3:  so 
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ibai>  cQf  tha  ten  jeaw  fgcwa.  1 807,  k  it:i|iemMrth,iito>fc 
Btoncb.  n!^4  i^.  P^^^^  ^^  dryn^a^^o  the  A^th^.  :the 
Third  being,  however,  nearly  equftl  to  it  .|t  ia.pq^per 
to  remark,  that  on  the  decade  from  1807  to  1816,  the 
average  rain  for  this  m^ndiis  about  Ji^lCan  inch  less 
thAn  m  the  formei^decade ;  while  fot  th0.Tbird  month, 
it  is ;  ajbout  .as  much  fwre.  The  irjmsUiion  of  .a  pof^ 
tion  of  r^  from.the.^utumqal  to  the  yer^id  equipox 
obtamed,  Jtfaerafore^  ^iii  a  gce»t#r  def  r«|i^  in  the  Jaiter,. 
than  ioi  the  former  period* 

In  .this  month  I  we  have  ocmsionidyLy  a  frosty  night 
or  two;..  In  .1816>.  it  froxe.  pntty^shaiiiily^  on?  t^e  ^; 
im  1815,  on Jthe  6th  and  7th*:  and  jn  .1807,.  by,  plaining 
m  Tharmometer  nefur  the  groundj  I  ddt^teda  Tem- 
pemture  «)tf  ^^  on  (be  IStk  of  ti^  moiitb* 

\  Tenth  M(fntk.    October 

The  middle  day.of  tliis  ni^ntb  has  the  San  f9r  about 
lOJht:  37  m.    The.jmean  :of . greatest  boat  by  ^y  is 

37.-i06^  of  ;greaj«t^bl  by.pigbiia-^lVt  Ae  Sokr 

variation  13*55^ 

.  TbeiiQisftn  Tepipenttufc^  for  ijiecity  aqd  pountry, 
k  ^0'79^;^tbe^Xi«n(|r  variation  pf  wbiii;;h  is ,  si^iaUer, 
in  ^  decade  lor  tb^  (4ty,  thitn  in.a^y  other  ins^nce 
m  thesft  obs^rvatipns^  b^og  oniy^;^!"*:  b|it  in  tbe 
country  deovde  ii  amouni^  40  9*  18%  I  am  not  pre- 
pued  to  i^ngge^t  any  peculiar  oause  for  this  very  smaD 
^niriation  in  oske  depade^  while  a  mean^pne  obtains  in 
ths  otbec ; .  but  we>  shall  *  see  a  .^nore .  remarkably  in- 
stance of  this,  in  «t^e  Twelftb  month-  >TJ\e  Tenth 
tk&onlli  WAS  leoldest  in  1797  imuI  .1$14>  ai)d.  wfrniest  in 

IfiOAimaJfiK  c.    .  

The  Barometer  in  this  month  rises,  on  a  ni^^m,  to 
BDi^li land  sinki  ^%9  Qoin.-.  lUjipap  cangc^^*  16,  full 
9m^X!S&  ia\  tnam  b^p|^  foc^tibte  m^  ^-736 in* 


f  Tiie  Winds  fmm  South  lo  West  predbtniaate. 

;  The  praportiofBtte  ETapomtion  is  2*208mt..aTid 

Be. Luc's.  HygrooMter  arerages^ow. 7  {.degrees.. 

The  average  Rain  is  2*532  inches :  it  rains/  «m  a 
mean,!  on  16*2  days.  o£  the*  month. .  The  month  be- 
oame  somewhat  vretter  in  the  decade  beginning  with 
1807>  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  ten  years;' 
.  The  Tenth  mouth  i&  less  subject  to  frost,  than  we 
might,  expect;  from  the  advanced  period  of  the  year. 
It  has  not  usually  above  four  nights,  and*  sometimes 
Mone  at  ail,  with  the  Thennometer  bdow<  the  freezing 
pMut :  the  warmth  of  the  sgnrand  isMie  obvious  cause. 

'  Eleventh  Mofith.  \.^or4WiheT. 
;  The  middle  day  of  the  .moMh  extends.only  to  8  h. 
40  m.-  The  average^;  temperature/ however,  rises  to 
47'v29^  and  sinks  only  ia  36*49^ ;  making  a  8alar 
variation  of4lQ*73*;.  while  in.  the  First  months  with 
a  mean  day  of  8  h.  20  m.  it  was  but  8*92*.  It  may  be 
fieceasary/^botb  in  this*  month,  and  the  last,  to  admit 
as  an  additional  ouise  of' the  comparative  warmth, 
the  beat  .given  out  by*  the  great  quantity  of  aijneous 
^poiir  now  condensed  into  rain:  while  in  Spring, 
the  temperature  may  be  proportionately  kept^down 
by  the  effect  ef  evaporation^  in  which  process  much 
lef 4he  atmospheric  warmth  occasionally  disappears. 

The  mean  Temperature,  for  the  whole  district,  is 
i42*40^.  It  varies  7  *^52^  in  the  decade  beginning  with 
'1797,  and/  8-  W  in  that  beginning  with  1807.;  the 
'lAmar  varuHian  is  therefore  nearly  unifornn.  The 
month  ^was  coldest  in  1798  and  1816;  and  ^wannest 
isi  1806  and  1811. 

V  'The  Barometer>  which  constantly  enlarged  its  move- 
-ments  in  receding ^irom  the  Summer  season^  now  ex- 
hibits the  greatest  depressions.    It  rises,  on  «  mean. 
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to  30-36,  and  nnks  to  28-90 iacbes,  maUng^enuige 
in  this  way  1  *46  in.  ?  but  the  full  f«ag«  in  tea  years 
19  3- 12  inches.  Mean  height  for  the  month  29*785 
inches. 

Coniustendy  with  this  slate  of  the  Barometer,  yn 
have  now  the  Sou^weg^  winds  oftenest — ^bat  with  a 
large  mixture  atiatervalstif  Northedy ;  whidi  ayep^e 
considerably  abore  their  neaa.  Peihaps  the  ^^neatest 
intenchange  of  these  currents  now  takes  friace  in  oar 
atmosphere. 

The  proportionate  Evaporation  is  now  reduced  to 
1*]68  in.;. and  (the  meaa  of  De  Luc's  Hygrometer 
advanced  to  80  degrees. 

The  mean  Rain  of  this  moaih  is  d*996  iachea :  it  is 
consequeutty  the  wettest  month  u  the  3!«ar :  and  it  is 
4sbservable^  that  it  was  somewhat  drier  in  the  decade 
beginning  with  1807,  than  in  the  preceding  tea  yeais. 
Rain  falls  on  precisely  half  the  number  of  days  ia  the 
month. 

In  this^  and  the  preoeding  months  but  most  in  the 
present^  the  depressions  of  temperature  occur,  wtiiA 
faring  on  the  cold  of  Winter  in  our  climate.  It  w31 
)be  seen  that  we  lose  about  8  degrees  on  the .  mean. 
A  gloomy  windy  sky  is  accordingly  the  prevaittng 
characteristic  of  the  season ;  but  this  is  not  constant ; 
and  we  have  at  intervals  abo  in  this  month,  very  fine 
days^  with  clear  nights  and  hoar-frosts. 

With  regard  to  frosts,  this  month  has  elereu  or 
twelve  nights  on  an  average,  on  which  the  Ther- 
mometer is  at,  or  below  3S^ ;  and  the  foUowing  gra- 
dation  appears  in  the  number  of  such  nights  in  the 
month,  from  1811  to  1816  inclusive^  via.  &  9^  18, 14, 
17,  ^ ;  shewing  the  progressively  increasing  tendency 
to  a  low  temperature,  as  this  series  of  yeaft  pro- 
ceeded. 


Tfi^fih  Mmik.    Dacember.      - 

pur  day  is  reduced^  in  the  middla  of  this  months  to 
about  7  h.  46  m.  The  average  Temperature  rises  to 
42*66%  and  sinks  to  33*90*.  The  So^r  variation  is 
therefore  only  8*76%  being  the  smallest  for  the  year; 
consistently  witli  the  Sun's  place  in  declination. 

The  mean  Temperature^  with  London  included^  jg 
S8•7i^  It  varied,  in  the  decade  from  1797  to  1806, 
to  the  extent  of  14*45^;  and  in  that  from  1807  to 
1816,  only  5*45%  The  Lunar  variation  is  therefore 
now  the  most  extensive,  and  the  least  suniform.  The 
mean  of  (his  month  jn  1799^  in  London^  was  34*30'': 
the  month  had  become  nearly  as  cold  in  the  precedino^ 
year,  having;  then  sunk  in  its  mean  about  7^  degrees. 
In  1806  it  was,  by  the  London  observations,  48-76^, 
and  by  my  pwn  at  Plaistow  46/27'^.  It  had  increased 
in  the  preceding  year  ;  and  a  similar  gradation  from 
cold  to  warmth'  in  this  month  took  place  in  the  yearg 
1801-S^,  when  it  was  carried  in  the  last,  to  43'78\ 
In  the  latter  decade,  on  the  contrary,  the  gradation 
Iwice  proceeds,  through  ibur  years,  towards  the  lower 
extreme. 

By  returning  to  Tables  1,  2,  the  reader  will  see  the- 
immediate  cause  of  the  hibernal  wamth,  in  the  great 
prevalence  of  Southerly  winds,  more  especially  the 
SW.  By  these,  the  temperature  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  winter  was  kept  up  nearly  to  the  pitch  <^  i^ring : 
and  the  Notes  present  some  instances  <^  the  effects 
which  this,  had  on  vegetation.  A  decided  flow  of  air 
from  the  Southward,  without  almost  the  intervention 
of  a  frosty  night»  must  be  expected  to  prod  uce  a  very 
different  mean,  from  a  season  in ;  which  most  of  the 
ni^ts  are  frosty.  And  the  difference  from  this  cause 
be  expected  to  be  greatest,  when  we  have  the 
least  of  the  Sun'^s  influence :  but  the  questi<Ki>  what 
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i(  18  that  ^et^minea  this  Southerly  curteni  td  Mf 
diflfnc«,Hn*one'yfear  6r  series  of  yearsf  more  than 
another,*  remains  to  be  solved - 

The  Barometer  rises,  on  a  mean,  to  S0*40,  and 
sinks  to  2895  inches,  giving  a  mean  range  of  1,45  in.: 
the  extreme  range  being  2*37  inches,  nearly  as  largfc 
as  in  the  First  month,  which  is  the  greatest  for- the 
Year.  '  The  mean  height  of  the*  Barometer  is*  29*  745 
inches. 

The  Westerly  wnds,  on  the  whole,  preponderate!. 
The  proportionate  Evaporation  is  1  •  li  in. :'  and  De 
Luc's  Hygrometer  continues  to  exhibit  its  'winter 
meiain  of  SOMcgrees. 

The  average  Rain  is  ^'427  inches,  ftain  or  snow 
falls  on  1,77  days  of  the  month;  which  is  thercfob, 
nearly;  th6mT>st  subject  to  what  is  sbmetimeSf  pro- 
irincially  termed  "  falling  weather." 

On  an  Average  of  ten  yerirs,  about  half  the  nighft 
in  this  month  appear  to  be  frosty, ' 
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TERMINOLOGV  OP  CLOUDS,  &c. 

In  the  Introduction^  pstge  xxxii^  I  promised  an 
explanation  of  the  terms  used  for  Clouds.  I  shall 
therefore  extract^  from  the  Essay  already  in  print  on 
that  subject^  the  definitions  of  the  several  kinds  of 
Clouds ;  referring  to  that  piece^  for,  a  more  particular 
account  of  their  nature.  To  this  I  shall,  add  a  few 
de6nitions  of  other  phenomena^  mentioned  in  these 
volumes,  with  sueh  remarks  as  may  assist  a  person, 
already  somewhat  conversant  in  M eteorology>  to  dis- 
tinguish them  with  accuracy. 

• 
Modifications  of  Clouds. 

'   Clouds  are  susceptible  of  various  modificadonsr. 
'    By  this  term  is  intended  the  structure  or  manner  of 
aggregation,  in  which  the  influence  of  certain  con*^ 
stant  laws  is  sufficiently  evident,  amidst  the  infinite 
less  diversities  resulting  from  occasional  causes. 

Hefice  thiB  principal  , modifications  iare  as  distin- 
guishable from  each  other,  as  a  tree  from  a  hill,  or 
the  latter  from  a  lake ;  although  cloilds,  in  the  same 
inodifi(iation,  cotnpiared  with  each  other,  have  often 
only  the  common  resemblances  which  exist  among 
trees,  hills,  and  lakes,  taken  generally. 

There  are  three  simple  and  distinct  modifications^ 
which  are  thus  named  and  defined. 

1.  Cifrus.  Def.  Nubes  cirriformiis  tentiissimfiVf  qu« 
^ndiqiie  crescat. 

The  Cirrus.  A  cloud  resembling  a  lock  of  hair>  or 
a  feather.  Parallel  flexuous,  or  diverging  fibres,  un- 
limited in  the  direction  of  their  increase. 
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2.  Ccutaiultts.  Def.  Nubes  densa  cumulata,  sunum 
crescens. 

The  Cumulus*  A  cloud  which  increases  from  above 
in  dense^  convex^  or  coDical  heaps. 

3.  Stratus.  D^,  Nubes  strata^  aquas  modo  expan- 
sa^  deorsum  crescens. 

The  Stfatus.  An  extended^  continuous^  level  sheet 
of  cloudy  increasing  from  beneath. 

There  are  two  modifications^  which  appear  to  be 
of  an  intermediate  nature ;  these  are : 

4.  Cirrocumulus.  Dtf.  Nubeculas  subrotundse  con- 
ttexffi  vel  ordinate  ponte. 

The  Cirrocumulus.  A  connected  system  of  small 
roundish  douds^  placed  in  dose  order^  or  contact. 

6.  Oirrostratus.  Def.  Nubes  extenuata,  sub-con- 
cava  vel  undulata.    Nubeculse  hujusmodi  appositae. 

The  Cirrostratus.  A  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined 
$heH,  attenuated  at  its  circumfeceno^^  concave  down- 
ward^ or  undulated.  Groups  or  patdies  having^  these 
characters. 

Iiastly,  there  are  two  modifications^  which  exhibit 
a  compound  structure^  vis. 

6.  Cumulostratus.  Dqf.  Nubes  densa^  quae  basi 
cumuli  structunun  patentem  cirroHstratt  vd  cinro- 
cumuli  supeodat. 

The  Cuanulostratas.  A  cloud  in  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Cumulus  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  Cirro- 
stratus^  or  Cirrocumulus.  The  Cumulus  flattened  at 
t(^,  and  overhanging  its  base. 

7.  Nimbus.  Ihtf.  Nubes  densa^  supra  patens  et 
ciitfiforfhis,  infra  in  pluviam  abiens.    , 

The  Nimbus.  A  dense  cloud,  ^rqadmg  out  into  a 
trown  of  Cirrus^  and  passing  beneath  into  a  diovrer. 
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After  the  eiperience  of  eighteen  yeen^  I  do  not 
find  a  necessity  either  to  make  additions  to  thia  UUI9 
system^  or  to  retrench  any  of  its  parts.  Some  subr 
ordinate  distinctions  may^  indeed^  at  a  future  period^ 
be  found  useful;  but  until  the  classifieationj  as  it  if ^ 
be  generally  adopted^  its  simplicity  must  form  itg 
most  powerfiil  recommendation ;  next  to  (what  I  trust 
it  has  been  found  to  possess)  a  strict  conformity  to 
nature.  For  like  reasons^  I  am  averse  feom  giving 
on  every  occasion^  pUUe$  of  the  modifications ;  having 
found  that  tlie  cc^ying  of  a  particular  farm  of  each 
tends  too  much  to  limit  the  reader's  views^  in  looking 
for  it  in  the  sky ;  while  the  exhibition  of  many  va- 
rieties^ would  only  serve  to  perplex  him  at  the  outset 
It  is  in  the  structure,  carefully  considered  wiih  due 
reference  to  situation^  that  he  will  find  the  basis  of  a 
correct  jud^ent;  and  he  will  do  wdl  to  wmt^  at 
firsts  for  several  succesnve  appearances  of  eaeh  inodi- 
fication,  to  which  he  will  thus  at  length  find  the 
definition  apply  in  all  its  parts. 

Remarks  on  the  Modificatians. 

1.  The  Cirrus  comprehends  every  thing  that  is 
manifestly  j!6rous  in  structure^  among  the  dk>iids.  la 
the  Nimbus  it  exists  tit  composition,  forming  the  erown 
or  summit  of  the  cloud :  the  connexion  with  falling 
rain  in  this  case^  being  generally  obvious^  from  «n 
obscurity  beneath  the  cloudy  as  seen  above  the  ho- 
rizon. 

The  Cirrus  occupies  commonly  the  highest  place  in 
the  sky ;  but  is  sometimes  observed  mixed  with^  and 
even  occasionally  below^  other  modificatiooi.  Its 
density  and  progressive  motion  are  also,  uMiidly,  the 
least  of  any ;  though  the  propagation  of  its  fibres  by 
increase  is  occasionsUy  pretty  rapid.    It  may  go  on 
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increasifig^  hcfOx  iti  extent  and  density^  to  a  completely 
ovvfrcast  sky ;  in  which  case,  it  is  followed  by  oth«r 
modifications  below,  and  ultimately  by  rain.    . 

This  cloud  may  be  re^rded  as  a  collector  of  tbe 
Electricity,  as  well  as  of  the  scattered  particles  of 
water,  from  the  higher  atmosphere.  In  this  respect 
its  nature  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the .  arborescent 
figures,  which  Electricians  form,  by  projecting^  a 
coloured  powder  on  cakes  of  wax,  previoudy  touched 
with  the  knob  of  a  charged  phial. 

%  -The  Cumulus,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  aggregate, 
which  seems  to  retain  an  electric  chai^  just  sufficient 
for  .its  own  -buoyancy,  during  its  increase.  The 
several  clouds  of  this  kind  must,  likewise,  exercise  a 
degree  of  repulsive  action  on  eadi  other,  nnce  when 
the  modification  is  pure,  they  keep  as  it  were  at  mea- 
sured distances  in  the  sky.  Jn  this  state  alsoy  eacb 
cloud  would  always  be  a  spheroid,  or  roundish  aggre- 
gate, wet*e^  it  n6t  for  the  evaporation  prevailing  in 
the  lower  atmosphere  at  the  time,  which  cuts,  off  ail 
the  Cumuli  visible  at  once  to  a  certain  height^  pre- 
senting their  bases  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

This  is  a  fair-weather  cloud,  produced  by  day^  and 
carried,  at  whatever  elevation,  by  the  current  whidi 
flows  next  the  earth.  If  not  disp<^sed  of  in  one  of  the 
compounds  hereafter  mentioned,  it  evaporates  in  the 
evening.^ 

-  3.  The  Stratus  must  always  be  looked  for  m  eon- 
tact  with  the  earth  or  water ;  in  vallies,  on  extensive 
pliuns,  and  in  the  moist  meadows  of  UUy  tra<^.  It 
should  not  be  confounded  with  sheets  of  doud,  which 
may  be  seen  buoyant  in  the  air,  resting  on  hill  tops, 
or  sweeping  the  plains  near  the  grounds  or  oreeping 
klong  the  flanks  and  through  the  detijbea  of  mountains. 
AU  ^^se  are  referfihle  to  the  Cirrostratus.  .  The  pre- 
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sent  tnpdtficai  ion  dc^s  uot  travel^  but  is  propagated^ 
by  a ,  pretty  rapid  increase  through  a  certain  space 
and  elevation^  in  a  calm  atmosphere.  In  the  momiog. 
It  is  cither  dissipated^  by  virtue  of  a  rising  tempera* 
tare  in  the  region  it  occupies^  or  driven  upward  with 
the  appearance  of  the  nascent  Cumulus.  It  is  electric^ 
and  Uiough  capable^  in  tb6  course  of  a  nighty  of 
depositing  a  very  copious  dew^  does  not  readily  wet 
the  cloaths  or  the  person,  in  passing  through  it 

4p  The  Cirrocumulus  occupies  the  next  placc^  in 
point  of  elevation  and  buoyancy,  to  the  Cirrus ;  and 
is  apparently  the  immediate  result  of  the  cessation  of 
the  conducting  process,  which  obtains  daring  the  in* 
crease  of  the  latter.  The  previous  appearance  of  a 
Cirrus  does  not,  however,  appear  necessary  to  its 
origin.  This  cloud  may  be  considered  as  a  system 
of  small  Cumuli,  maintaining  a  sort  of  equilibrium 
among  themselves  in  their  electric  charge^  or  tending 
slowly  to  inosculate  laterally ;  in  consequence,  per^ 
haps,  of  which  tendency,  the  larger  nubecula^  are 
generally  seen  to  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  group. 
It  is  the  natural  index  of  a  rising  temperature,  in  the 
higher  atmosphere ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  region  ia 
which  it  floats  is  commonly  felt,  after  some  time»  at 
the  earth's  surface.  Before  thunder-storms,  it  has  a 
peculiar  character.  The  nubecula^  th^n  grow  rapidly 
upward,  upon  a  kind  of  arched  base,  connecting^  the 
group  at  bottom.  Independent  of  its  connexion  with 
thunder,  it  is  a  fair-weather  cloud;  and  when,  as 
sometimes  happens, .  it  inosculates  with  a  Cumulus 
beneath,  retaining  its  rounded  forms,  the  indication 
is  a  favorable  one.  It  is  often  seen  mixed  in  the  same 
sky  with  Cirrus  and  Cirrostratus,  and  may  pass  to 
either  of  these  modifications;  the  prognostic  bein^ 
found  to  vfiry  a(;cordingly, 
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5.  The  Cirrostrdtus  is  the  nafuial  index  of  depras- 
Bion  of  temperature  in  a  vaporous  atmosphere^  and 
consequently  of  wind  and  rain.  A  slight  appearance 
of  it  very  commonly  attends  the  production  of  the 
evening  dew.  It  may  be  conceived  to  originate  in 
fhe  condensation  of  vapour  in  successive  horizontal 
strata^  the  product  immediately  subsiding  through  the 
air  below^  where  it  still  receives  an  increase. 

It  is  apparently  non-electric  or  but  very  weaUy 
charged^  and  wets  all  bodies  alike.  The  trees  on 
hilly  tracts  drip  profusely  during  its  passage^  even 
while  the  soil  remains  dusty  beneath;  and  in  riding 
through  it,  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  collect  on  the 
palpebrse^  and  run  into  the  eyes.  When  the  tempera- 
ture is  about  the  freezing  pointy  this  cloud  aflbrds 
also  a  copious  product  of  rime^  which  collects  chiefly 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  twigs  and  branches. 

I  have  found  it  impracticable  to  confine  this  modi* 
fication  to  the  form  of  a  perfectly  eontinuous  sheet, 
although  the  admission  of  nubeculas  makes  it  diflicult 
always  to  separate  the  Cirrostratus  from  the  Cims 
and  Cirrocumulus ;  more  especially  as  these  three 
modifications  are  liable^  by  changes  in  the  medium^  to 
pass  each  into  the  other.  A  proper  degree  of  atten- 
tion^ from  time  to  time,  to  the  connexion  in  which  it 
is  found,  and  the  attendant  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
will  nevertheless^  at  lengthy  enable  the  obsmrer  to  do 
this  to  his  satisfaction. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  harmony  which  pervades 
the  works  of  an  All- wise  Creator,  it  may  be  remarked, 
tliat  while  the  Cirrocumulus,  and  the  fiiir-weather 
clouds  in  general,  are  highly  beautiful,  the  present 
modification,  which  presides  over  the  wintry  flood, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  tempest,  exhibits  few  out  of 
its  many  forms  that  can  be  deemed  in  any  d^pnee 
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dia]pely ;  and  the  blots  and  ragged  patches^  in  which 
it  sometimes  abounds  in  a  stormy  season,  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  roar  of  winds,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
denuded  landscape  under  a  frowning  sky.  Its  ex- 
tenuated edges,  however,  preserve  it  from  an  abso- 
lutely heavy  and  uncouth  aj^earance ;  and  in  spring 
and  autumn,  the  rising  or  setting  sun  confers  ooca- 
aionally  upon  its  wayed  streaks,  in  profile  near  the 
horizon^  a  richness  of  c<^ouring  on  which  the  eye  may 
dwell  with  pleasure. 

Whether  from  a  peculiarity  of  internal  constitution, 
or  from  its  general  thinness  fmd  continuity,  this  cloud 
furnishes,  almost  exclusively,  the  skreens  in  which 
are  represented  the  circles  of  the  halo,  with  their 
«)Ccasional  accompaniments,  the  parhelion  and  para- 

aelene. 

6;  Of  the  Cumtdoslratus.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  intermediate  state  between  the  Cumulus  and 
raia;  or  rather  as  that  in  which  the  clouds  may 
remain,  for  many  hours  together,  prepared  either  to 
afford  showers,  or  to  disperse,  according  to  the  course 
of  temperature,  electricity  and  other  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  accordingly  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon cloud  in  changeable,  and  even  fine  weather. 

The  Cumulus  can  seldom  preserve  its  original 
character  long,  when  other  vapour,  besides  that  which 
results  from  the  superficial  evaporation,  is  present  in 
excess.  In  such  a  case,  acted  on  probably  by  ex- 
ttwieous  attractions,  it  either  expands  spontaneously, 
as  it  rises,  into  a  spreading  crown,  with  occasional 
irregular  protuberances,  like  smoke  issuing  firom  a 
furnace ;  or  it  inosculates  with  the  superior  modi- 
fications, already  formed  and  descending  upon  it;  or, 
lastly,  by  lateral  increase,  amidst  Cirrostrati  floating 
in  the  same  region,  or  loose  portions  of  its  own  kind. 
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%^iich  it  can  no  longer  aissithilate  by  k9  eledrkal 
attraction,  its  nature  is  changed,  and  a  eompomid 
ensues,  the  yarious  forms  of  which  are  comprised  m 
tlie  present  modificafion.  Banks  and.  ranges  of  cloud 
therefore,  of  every  description,  presenting  a  flattisb 
surface,  and  bounded  by  perpendicular  or  overhanging 
cl^8  (for  such  they  oflcn  are  in  real  diiBea^n)  ait 
deferable  to  the  Cumulostratus.  Wherever,  in  shoil, 
amidsi  the  light  and  shade  which  diversify  the  Buif- 
nificent,  and  often  tiuly  mountainous  scenery*  of  the 
giky,  that  which  the  artist  terms  a  recess  tint  is  dis- 
cdverabie,  it  may  be  presumed  to  result  from  the 
combinations  peculiar  to  this  modification.  The  trees 
and  towers,  ruins  and  glaciers,  Natural  bridges,  and 
other  varieties  of  spenery  which  one  may  fancy  ia  tbc 
clouds,  are  in  general  parts  of  the  same  arrangement 

A  Cumulostratus,  well-  formed  and  seen  single  m 
profile,  is  quite  as  beautiful  an  object  as  the  Cumulus. 
Its  form  may  be  compared  in  general  to  that  of  i 
Boletus,  or  to  a  fungus  with  a  very  thick  stem*  and 
protuberant  gills:  though  I  have  occasionally  seen 
specimens,  constructed  alniost  as  finely  as  a  Corinthian 
ctpital,  the  summit  throwing,  jiike  that,  a  well  de&ed 
shadow  upon  the  parts  beneath. 

7.  The  Nimbus  is  the  cloud  in  which  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  most  fully  mantfested.  In  the 
other  modifications,  it  is  either  gradually  accumu- 
lating, until  it  may  become  strong  enough  to  super- 
induce the  earth's  surface,  or  some  neighbouring  col- 
lection of  va|X)urs,  and  thus  escape  directly  or  by 
combination.;  or  it  is  working  its  way  holizontaliy 
•through  extensive  strata,  the  changes  occurring  in 
.which  visibly  betray  its  movements;  but^,  here,  it  has 
already  opened  itself  a  passage,  and  is  pouring- down, 
.  (perhaps  also  at  the  same  time  asQen^gin  a  counter 
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•ttmnt)  in  great  abundance.  I  AHl  not  here  ^qla^gcr 
«n  the  electrical  phenomena  of  this  cloudy  M^hich  are 
Boted  in  different  parts  of  my  observution?. 

This  modification  is  eyideotly  not  necegaavy  to  the 
production  of  rain^  any  further  than  as  an  excess  of 
electricity  may  require  to  be  previously  disposed  of; 
or  in  other  terms^  the  equilibrium  between  the  earth's 
amfiice  and  the  atmosphere  to  be*  restored.  He^cc  it 
if  seen  so  oftra>  about  the  comAiencement  and  ter- 
mination of  rainy  periods.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for; 
an  accurate  obsehrer,  who  has  once  seen  the  Nimbus 
in  action^  afterwards  to  confound  it  with  any  other 
appewance.  A  central  portion  of  dense  cloud  (in- 
which  by;  the  sudden  action  peculiar  to  electrical. 
I^enomena^  the  large  drops  are  formed)  surmounts  a 
c<d&mn  of  falling  rain,  and  is  itself  crovnied  with  more 
er  less  ofcirroiity,  which  in  some  cases  extends  through 
a  great  space  upward  and  all  around  in  straight 
fibres;  aiid  in  others  exhibits  a  more  compact  and 
fleecy  appearance,  but  without  losing  the  character  of 
Ike  Cirrus.  These  are  the  proper  constituent  parts 
of  this  modification ;  which  however  is  seldom  with- 
0ttt  its  appendages.  The  CirrostraUis  flanks  it,  in  the* 
region  where  the  drops  are  formed,  and  Cumuli,  oir 
portions  of  the  Cumulostratus,  are  seen  successively 
to  enter  into  this  focus,  whence  they  never  emerge, 
but  are  converted  into  rain. 

From  its  connexion  with  local  showers,  this  cloud 
is  distinguished,  almost  exclusively,  by  be^iring,  in  its 
broad  field  of  sable,  the  honours  of  the  liainbow,  that 
most  ples^ing,  and  (were  it  not  of  so  common  occur- 
rence) astonishing  exhibition  of  nature's  simple  mag^ 
Rificeace;  which  the  believer  in  Divine  reveiatioii 
contemplates  with  double  pleasure,  when  he  reflectSj 
thai  tQ  it  He  who  formed  the  worlds  was  pleased^  at 
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Ute  elMeof  ib  gfOLi  cataatfoph^  to  attadithedHae* 
Car  of  a  pefrpeCually  recurriirg  ugn,  timt  He  wmM 
no  more  overwhelm  it  with  the  waterjr  element. 

Of  Hain,  H^inds,  ft^ater-fpouts,  and  Electrical  ph- 

nomena,  connected  with  Clouds. 

The  phraseology  in  general  use  for  these  ia  at  pi»* 
sent  rather  confused^  and  reqaires  ila  temrn  to  ht 
fixed  with  greater  precision. 

1.  The  term  Nimhu9,  for  a  dond  giving  rain,  is 
dearly  authorised  by  the  best  Latin  writers.  Then,  u 
to  the  rain,  ftc<  Pluvia  (which  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  the  adjective  pluvia,  used  witit  aqua)  may  be 
appropriated  to  local  rain  from  a  definite  mass  of 
douds  :  wbibt  Imbw^  InUnres,  may  denote  tibe  rams, 
or  a  more  general  and  extensive  precijHtation  c^ water: 
Tonitrus,  tonitrua,  thunder  (as  to  the  sound :)  fi%or, 
lightning :  fulmen,  a  stroke  of  thunder.  What  are 
called  Fire-hallSy  in  the  accounts  commonly  given  of 
thunder-storms^  I  believe  are  merdy  the  af^pearanee 
of  the  body  of  electric  matter^  when  it  moves  so 
slowly  ihat  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  its  passage, 
which  is  not  commonly  the  case. 

8.  EcnephiaSy  (froni  ek  nephoe,  Or.  proceeding  from  a 
etoud)  seems  appropriate  to  the  sudden  <  gusts  whidi 
precede  and  accompany  showers  and  thunder  storais; 
as  Well  as  to  the  more  daugeroas  occasiond  wiads  of 
the  same  kind^  which  our  seamen  denominate  sqwudU, 
and  the  French  coups  de  vent :  though  in  th^  Ian* 
guage  they  seem  to  have  a  sea-teTm,  boniUar^  Bpf6r 
cable  to  the  wind  arid  rain  in  connexion.  Our  seamco 
also  speak  of  black  and  white^  or  wet  and  dry  aqoaik: 
And  it  is  obvious  that  a  doud>  moving  awifily  akn^ 
with  a  column  of  rain^  enow  or  hafl  ^inidtt  it,  most 


cteeHROit apiMMftBees  ud  moTmnefntB  ]ll.tlle^aif«  ^ 
ftriag  Mcording  to  the  positioB  of  the  observer,  with 
fopect  to  the  stiower  and  its  coarse.  Should  thie  tenti 
I  propose  be  adopted  as  a  generic  one^  it  may  be  thiis 
deined ;  Eeaepfaias :  Ventus  fortis^  breve  et  siibito  «t 
Ntoibo  erumpens.  Some  attendant  circumstances 
might  be  added,  to  denote  the  species ;  thos,  the  phet 
aomeaa  described  under  Tab.  3A  would  be^  Eciiephias/ 
cum  magnA  gmndine  tonitruis  et  fulgoribus :  and  ire 
night  have  Ecnefdiias  pluvia,  a  squall  with  rain,  sic^ 
a  dry  or  white  squall,  nivoaa,  graniUnasa,  and  possihfy 
other  modifications. 

S.  Turio :  a  winriwind.  TourbiUon,  Ft.  Th»  term 
might  likewise  be  made  generic,  and  variously  mo^ 
dified  by  sdditions  in  the  maoner  of  the  last  The 
pheMNoenon  described  under  Tab.  94,  and  denomi* 
nated  by  the  relator  a  Ttrntado^  would  then  be,  Tuvr 
bo,  cum  maximft  grandine^  tonitruis  et  fulgoribus. 

I  suppose  the  present,  as  well  as  the  last  mentioned 
case,  of  a,  strong  wind  combined  with  the  highest 
manifestations  of  electrical  action,  to  be  the  result  <rfa 
pecufiarly  sapid  and  abundant  coadensatioa  oC  ra^pour 
i^ve  the  clouds  :.in  consequence  of  which,  there  is  not 
timeafibrded  for  the  regular,  balanced  anrangiraieots  of 
a  tbunder-doud :  which  might  give  r^eated  discharges 
to  the  earth,  and  thus  .relieve  the  higher  atmoE^phera 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  probably  a  sudden  rushing 
down  of  the  electric  fluid,  together  with  the  vapour^ 
through  the  imperfect  conductors  which  may  be  pre? 
sent ;  and  which  are  assisted  in  their  office  by  a  fntf 
ther,  almost  instantaneous,  condensation  during  the 
passage.  It  is  obvioas,  if  we  consider  the  nature  ot 
electrical  attraction,  that  in  this  case  the  course  of 
the  fluid  may  detennme  that  of  the  air ;  and  make  it 
fkm  during  the  discharge,  mther  in  a  violent  Mcroir 
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ikfkktn  bM^o^f  filly,  with 'a  cMuiter^^camsot  .oiboTe  or 
bMide  if ;  or  in  two  whiriwincte^  iht  one  deBoendhig 
from  ibe  clouds  upon  tho  superinduced  surface,  Ae 
btker  ascending^  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  And  eren 
hf'  the  latter  case,  the  horiaohtal  moTement  of  the 
ph^ttdtnenoii  may  be  accotinfed  for,  by  its  speedily 
ttfurating  the  first  spot  on  iivhich  it  fiUti,  which  then 
repelling  it,  the  cloud  moves  to  another;  and  ao  on, 
in  a  line  or  track  of  the  breadth  of  the  cloudy  and 
>}ttended  in  length,  according  to  the  time  taken  by 
the  continn6ij»  discharge. 

4.  Tjfphon.  Def  Maximus  ventorum  fortium  con- 
imrso&  Ouragun,  Fr.  A  hurricane:  what  is  pro- 
bably more  strictly  the  application  of  the  term  tont^ife; 
when  the  wiiid,  having  blown  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence froth  one  quarter  for  a  while,  shifts  to  anotbo*, 
and  so  on,  till  its  violence  abates.  See  Tab.  Si,  and 
II.  89.  This  geniis,  again,  may  be  made  to  eom* 
prebend  different  modifications,  by  short  descriptive 
Epithets.  Hurrieattes  are  almost  always  attended,  I 
believe,  with  electtrical  manifestations,  and  occaison- 
ally  with  a  great  variety  of  them.  In  an  account 
which  I  possess  in  manuscript  (1  know  not  whence 
'%xtracted)  of  the  tremendous  one  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  1772,  the  writer  says,  ''I  must  still  mention  how 
dreadful  every  thing  looked  in  this,  in  itself,  honible 
Isold  dark  night ;  there  being  so  many  fiery  metebts 
in  the  air,  which  I  and  others  who  w^re  in  the  same 
sitoation  were  spectators  of.  Towards  the  East,  the 
Ikce  of  the  heavens  presented  to  our  view  ia  number 
cX  fiery  rods  (electrical  bruedies  ?)  which  Were  through 
thewbole  night  shooting  and  parting  in  all  directions; 
likeiTvise  fierjf  balls  (bolides?)  which  flew  up  and 
dovm/bere  and  tfa^re,  and  hntst  into  a  nutnber  of 
ymall  pieces,  and  flew  to  an4  fro  like  tojtthesrof'stmw. 


aiidoanle  yery  near  wh^^  we  lay  in  the  fosd*.  Thk 
m9i»  tim  state  of  the  air  over  the  town :  in  other pael« 
miotker  sort  of  fiery  balls  flew  through  the  air  with 
j^reat  rapidity;  and  notwithstanding  all  these  pher 
iiomena,  common  thunder  and  lightning- "wm  abun*- 
dantly  great."  This  account  is  dated>  West  end  of 
S«ita  Cruz  (Antigua)  and  ^gned^  M.  Smith.  I  have 
jno  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 

5.  Trombus.    The  Waterspout     TVombe.  Fr. 

Were  it  proved  that  this  phemomenon  is  the  mere 
jrteult  of  a  Whirlwinds  it  might  be  denominated  Turbo 
aquosus :  but  I  think  the  accounts  we  have  of  spouts 
jclearly  prove  them  to  be,  in  general^  of  electrical 
origin.  I  suppose  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  be^super* 
induced  by  a  great  mass  of  cloudy  or  condensing 
vapour^  above;  yet  under  such  circumstances,  that 
the  necessary  apparatus  ibr  regular  successive  dis^ 
charges  cannot  be  forlned.  The  surface^  then^  rises 
in  large  papills^  and  froths  up  to  meet  the  cloudy  while 
the  latter  is  propagated  downwards  in  a  lessening 
oone^  to  meet  the  water — and,  the  passage  being  thus 
opened,  a  portion  of  the  sea  water  suddenly  rushep 
iip  to  be  dispersed  in  the  cloud,  while  a  copious  con* 
densation  of  the  water  of  the  latter  is  carried,  in.  a 
istream  into  the  sea :  the  rapidity  of  the  movement, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  causing  one  or  both 
streams  to  assume  a  whirling  motion,  in  order  U> 
^^ffiect  their  passage.  The  inosculation  of  a  dense 
Cumulus  with  a  sheet  of  Cirrostratus  above  it,  which 
is  a  common  phenomenon,  often  ending  like  the 
-Waterspout  in  raiu,  may  illustrate  tbi)se  more  re- 
markable effects  of  a  stronger  charge,  existing  in  a 
irioud  suspmded  over  Uie  sea:  and  I  should  define 
^e  Trombus  thM^j  Mutua  inter  aquas  ad  maris  sti^ 
perficiem^    et  io  nube   proxim&j    viribus  electricis 


Botas^  penttmtio.  If  diere  be  in  natiim  «  ^kmoflie* 
mm,  which  might  be  fitiriy  broaght  in  mgwoMmt,  m 
ikvour  of  the  existence  of  two  jlnidB  m  electricity^  it 
ii,  I  thinlc,  this  of  the  Waterspout.  It  is  not  always, 
howeyer^  the  complete  electrical  operation  here  des* 
cribed ;  and  as^  a  thunderstorm  is  on  diflfereat  ocA- 
tions  a  difierent  process,  with  certain  comoKm  ap- 
pearances attending  it,  so  the  case  may  be  in  this 
instance^ 

Of  some  lammotis  pheMmmui  ammeeted  uiih  CUmii. 

1.  AntheUUm.  Imago  solis,  a  nabe  oppositft^  qaan 
ab  aque  superficie,  reflexa. 

This  is,  in  effect,  the  ^hole  history  of  the  Anthefioa, 
that,  when  the  surfiuse  of  a  dense  cloud  presents  pio- 
perly  for  the  effect,  there  is  the  same  tendency  la 
reflect  the  Sun's  image,  as  in  a  sur&ce  of  water. 
Since  I  first  distinctly  recognised  the  pheoomenon,  I 
have  often  been  aUe  to  trace  it,  m  a  greater  or  lesi 
degree  of  perfection^  on  the  perpendicular  adesi,  or 
in  the  recesses  between  the  crown  and  the  foot,  of  a 
large  Cumulostratus ;  the  cloud  being  opposite  to  die 
Sun  at  a  moderate  eleration,  and  the  sky  overiiead 
clear.  Here  we  may  discover,  at  intervals,  a  broad 
spot  of  light,  much  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  cloud» 
and  proceeding  now  and  then  to  a  mooMSitary  cir- 
eular  image,  which  is  presently  lost  again  by  the 
increase,  or  change  of  direction,  of  that  part  of  die 
surface.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  sune  kind  of 
TCflexion  which,  under  &voarable  circumstances,  has 
eocasionally  produced  the  Sun's  image^  amidst  aur- 
rounding  clouds  in  shade,  in  such  brightness  as  to  £k 
the  attention  of  even  a  casual  observer.    See  p.  U . 
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i  %  "PopkeUon.  SoK»  species  fa]s»,  di?eiWft  ifiter 
luikmes  in  cebttl&  efiiilgens.  Pl^iunque  duo  v^  ^hi^ 
res^  un&.cum  ipso  Soleemicant. 

Having  hftd  few  of^rtimities  of  seeing  parhdia, 
\  am  oiJy  atate^  that  the  phenomenon  appears  to  h^ 
Stated  ID  the  points  <tf  intersection  of  different  hsk^ 
aad  to  derive  its  brightness  from  the  union  of  theif 
different  reflexions  in  those  parts.  A  mist  near  tha 
«arth»  <^  very  moderate  density^  surmounted  by  seveial 
Cirrostrati  differently  inclined  to  the  horizon,  may 
ftvmsh  the  mediuin  for  a  perfect  exhibition  of  par* 
helion :  and  a  frozen  state  of  the  particles  composing 
these  clouds^  is  perhaps  accessary  to  the  effect  It  is 
a  phenomenon  which  our  best  observers  do  not  know 
when  to  look  out  for :  otherwise  we  should  probably 
have  had  a  more  satisfiustory  account  of  its  nature 
and  mode  of  production. 

3.  Parawlmi.  Lune  species  fidsa^  inter  diversos 
halones  in  nebulft  visa. 

I  have  never  seen  the  purase^en^,  but  have  ventured 
to  make  its  definition  accord  with  that  of  parhelion  ; 
to  which  the  same  remarks  are  probably  af^licablei 
Seep.  19. 

4.  C^ima.  Area  lucida,  spha^ram  referens,  quse  in 
Bube  vel  nebuU  circa  Lunam  nocte  videtur. 

•  The  Corona  is  so  common  an  appearance^  when 
thin  stratified  clouds  are  carried. over  by  nighty  the 
Moon  shining^  that  I  have  seldom  thought  it  needful 
to  make  a  note  of  it,  A  circular  space  full  of  a  mild 
whitish  light  surrounds  the  Moon's  disk ;  and  by  the 
passing  of  thq  light  to  some  d^pree  of  colour  (yellow 
m  brownish)  at  the  outer  part^  its  appearance  may  be 
eompared  to  a  spherical  lantern,  with  the  luminary  in 
the  laidst  of  it.  Thf^  phenomenon  however  varies 
muchj'  and  is  only  occasionally  splendid  or  conspicuous. 
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6.  Halo.  Area  lucida^  inter  duo  vel  plures  eircubs 
inclusaj  plerumqi:^.  colored  iridis  referem^  quae  circa 
Solent  aut  Lunam  in  nube  rel  nebuU  videtur. 

The  Halo  is  less  common  than  the  Ck>rona»  and  the 
9olar  much  less  frequent  than  the  Lunar  halo.  It  is  a 
broad  circle  of  variable  diameter^  sora^mes  inrfaite, 
but  more  often  exhibiting  the  prismatic  colours; 
which  appears  in  a  thin  cloud  (or  in  a  low  diffused 
hate  by  the  help  of  the  cloud's  reflexion),  around  the 
Sun's  or  Moon's  disk.  Sometimes  more  than  one 
circle  or  series  of  colours  appears  at  once,  and  at  very 
different  distances  from  the  luminary  in  the  centre. 

Coronas  and  halos,  from  their  connexion  with  the 
ipodification  Cirrostratus,  in  which  they  chiefty  ap- 
pear, are  found  to  indicate  wind  and  rain ;  sometimes 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  snow  and  frost ;  when  they 
are  high  coloured ;  and  again,  late  in  the  spring,  I 
have  repeatedly  observed  a  large  white  Lunar  halo  to 
be  followed  merely  by  hot  weather. 

6.  Iridula.  Area  circularis  in  qu«  ccriores  iridis 
cmicant,  guttufis  roris,  super  gramina  vel  aranea  com- 
pestria,  sparsis  reflexae. 

I  have  ventured  to  form  this  diminutive  of  the  rain- 
bow,  in  order  to  apply  it  as  a  generic  term  to  those 
little  representations  of  the  bow^  which  are  comniooly 
met  with  in  autumn,  formed  by  the  dew-drops  on  the 
grass,  the  gossamer,  &c, 

7.  his. 

This  term  may  be  made  to  comprehend  at  least 
three  modifications. 

1.  Iris  Arci$s  pluvius  :  the  Rainbow :  of  whi<^  the 
more  rare  kind,  exhibited  in  a  shower  by  the  light  of 
the  Moon,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
4  he  epithet  wkU  or  nodwrnun.  See  Tab.  86.  II.  35, 
6S.        . 
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It  IS  unnecessary  to  define  this  very  cbmmbn  ph^-  ' 
komenon.  I  may  jiist  remark  here,  that  an  opinion 
lately  advanced  by  Dr.  Watt  in  Thomson's  Annals^ 
that  the  refraction  of  the  rays  takes  place,  not  in  the 
raining  cloud i  but  on  the  edge  of  another,  situate 
between  it  and  the  Sun^  appears  to  me  to  be  alto«». 
gethw  unfounded. 

'  2.  Iris  Arcus  nebula  *  the  white  or  colourless  bowi^ 
seen  in  a  mist  without  rain.     See  Tab.  30^  75. 
*  3.  Iris  Gforta.    Def.   Umbrft  spedtatoris  in  nubem 
project^,  circulos,  colores  iridis  referentes^  quasi  cir- 
cum  caput  suum  pictos,  in  nube  videt.    A  glory* 

This  curious  phenomenon  is  well  described,  and 
figured,  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  in  tbe  Manches-* 
ter  Society's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  463 ;  as  he  observed 
it  in  the  year  1780^  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  I  should 
not,  however,  have  thought  of  introducing  this  defi- 
nition, had  it  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  it  myself  thi3 
Su  Aimer. 

On  the  29th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1820,  at  Folk-^ 
stone,  Kent,  the  day  was  fine,  with  the  Barometer  at 
30  inches,  and  the  wind  Easterly.  There  was  a  miit, 
of  the*  kind  which  I  commonly  refer  to  the  CVrro- 
stratuSy  resting  the  whole  forenoon  on  the  cliffs  to- 
w^ards  Dover,  and  on  the  high  land  North  of  the  town. 
Towards  evening,  the  mh»t  subsided  from  the  cliffs, 
and  appeared  on  the  sea  below  them ;  a  body  of  cloud, 
which  appeared  to  be  Cumulostratus,  shewing  itself 
also  close  to  the  horizon,  on  the  high  land  abovemen- 
'  tioncd. 

About  half  past  six,  p.m.  walking  with  my  family 
towards  Satidgate,  West  of  the  town,  we  perceived 
that  the  mist,  on  the  sea  was  advancing  and  spreading 
itself  Westward,  and  towards  the  shore ;  and  a  body 
of  it  came  at  length  close  under  the  sandy  cliffy,  on 
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whi0h  wa  siood^  at  the  height  of  about  140  feet  from 
the  sea.    This  mist  was  of  various  depths:  a  bri{ 
near  the  shore  was  at  intervals  completely  hidden  by 
it,  up  to  her  topmasts :   it  exhibited  a  mixture  of 
Cnmutus  and  Citroatratus.    In  this  state  of  thiqg% 
the  Sun  shining  clear  above  the  Western  horizon, 
our  shadows  were  projected,  together  with  that  of  the 
cliff's  ed^,  upon  the  cloud. bene^th^  on  the  sur&ce 
of  which,  at  the  same  time,  ecKdi  person  could  per-- 
oeive,  around  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  slutdp^s 
(which  being  distant  were  amall,  and  rather  indistinct) 
a  luminous  corona,  surrounded  by  two  ftjntly  coloured 
haloa.  The  outer  halo  was  very  large,  compared  vrith 
our  shadows :  it  surrounded  the  who>b^^roup,  and  a 
Qonsiderable  part  of  the  circle  was  iSw  off  by  the 
diadow  of  the  cliff.    Consequently,  when  one  of  the 
party  removed  to  a  distance,  his  shadow  was  seen  to 
pass  the  circle  and  appear  by  itself^  without  the  glory; 
notwithstanding  which  he  continued  to  perceive  ti^ 
whole  of  the  phenomenon  for  himself  around  his  owa 
shadow ;  those  of  the  rest  appearing  to  him  at  a  dis* 
lance,  and  also  without  it.  We  were  able  to  continue 
these  observi^tions  for  about  twenty  minutes ;  until> 
the  Sun  approaching  the  horizon,  the  shadows  became 
too  distant  to  be  perceived,  and  the  circles  vanished. 
A  thunderstorm  followed  these  appearances^  in  the 
night  of  the  30th,  after  which,  we  had  again  fine  wea- 
ther.    The  whole  phenomenon  was  highly  curioiK 
and  interesting;  and  the  facility  with  which  each  of 
the  party  could  either  appropriate  the  glory  to  himself 
or  share  it  with  the  company  present,  suggested  to 
me  some  reflexions  of  a  moral  nature — in  whicb, 
however,  I  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader.  . 
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MONTHLY  AMOUNTS  of  RGuag 


Rate  of  addition 
for  the  grouod. 

I    0-50 

0-45 

0-40 

5P 

Year 

!•  Jan. 

2.  Feb. 

3.  Mar. 

'Pt. 

1797 

1-440  in. 

0-317in. 

1-087  in. 

3  in. 

1708 

1  •  657 

1004 

0-466 

4 

1799 

1*423 

3-240 

0-606 

8 

1800 

3.687 

0-377 

0-427 

« 

0 

1801 

1-839 

0-788 

^1-551 

jB 
B 

1802 

0-219 

2- 175 

0-555 

1803 

2-316 

1-078 

0-628 

* 

2 

1804 
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1-938 

2-^54 

D 

1805 . 
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1  -'234 
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— 
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— 
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TABLE  OP  LUNATIONS. 

Pon  tHE  WHOLE  SPACE  OCCtJPICD  BV  THE  RECflffrtft. 

Compiled  from  Whitens  EpHEMEnis. 

Rn  fliT*^'^*^  minutes  are  always  ia  addiUon  to  the  hour;  the  mark  (a)  denoias 
^^^j hat  the  time  esprened  is  between  midnight  and  noon,  and  (p)  that  it  is 
between  noon  and  midnight. 
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New  Moon  First  Qaatter  Fall  Moon 


Last  Quarter 


Pt 


Sin. 


day   h.    m. 


8 


5 


NoY.  10 
Dec.  10 

Ian.     8 

Feb.    7 

March  9 

April   8 

May 
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Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 
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7 

6 

5 

3 

3 

1 

31 
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a 
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P 
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P 
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P 
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.if Off  Moon 

First  Quarter 

Fall  Moon 

tasiQtarter 

Year 

day   h.    m.    |        day    h.    m*    | 

day    h.    m.    ) 

dkj  b.  1. 

X810. 

Jan.     5     3  37  p. 

12  12  32  p. 

20     5     6  p. 

28  11  ni 

.  • 

Feb.    4    2     8a. 

11     6  53  a. 

19  10  58  a. 

26  »J7i 

I 

Ddar.    5     1  23  p. 

13    2  47  a. 

• 

21     2  31a. 

28  3JPl 

Apr.     4     1  37  a. 

11   10  32  p. 

19     3     8  p. 

26  S!Sl 

May     3,   2  46  p. 

11     4  4lp 

19     1  10  a. 

25   Z^. 

• 

June    2    4  38  a. 

10     8  20  a. 

17     8  18  a. 

23  10  476. 

. 

July     1     7     6p. 

9     9     9p. 

16     2  50p. 

23    8  4i. 

■ 

31  10  10  a. 

Aug.    8     7  20  a. 

» 

14    9  46  p. 

21   9^1 

Aug.  30     1  35  a. 

Sept.    6     3  24  p. 

13     6  17a. 

20   2  iv 

»■ 

Sept.  28    4  46  p.  Oct. .  5  10  14p.| 

12     5     6  p. 

20   91U 

Oct.  28     6  58  a. 

Nor,    4    4  57  a. 

11     6  29  a. 

19   6  H 

Not.  26     7  44  p. 
Dec.  26     7    9  a. 

Dec.    3  12  43  p. 

10  10  20  p. 

19   2  4rt 

JSll 

Jan.     1  10  30  p. 

0    4  16p. 

17   911:. 

Jan,  24     5  45  p. 

91   10  56  a. 

Feb, 

8  11  27  a. 

16  12  3f^ 

Feb*  23    4    3  a. 

Mar.    2     1  56  a. 

Mar. 

10     6  18  a. 

17  11  3?. 

^ar.  24     2  12  p. 

31     6  56  p. 

Apr. 

8  11     3p. 

16   6  4Sl 

Apr.  22  12  10  a. 

Apr,  30     1     3  p. 

May 

8  12  39  p. 

15  12  !§i 

May  22  10  42  a. 

^lay  30     7  12  a. 

June 

6  11     7  p. 

15   b\h 

June  20  10    2  p. 

June  28  12  18  a. 

July 

6     7  26  a. 

12  10  4?^ 

July  20  1 1     4  a. 

July  28     3  34  p. 

Aug, 

4    2  53  p. 

11  6  :^ 

Aug.  19     2  l?a. 

Aug.  27     4  42  a. 

Sept. 

2  10  35  p. 

9  41}> 

Sept.  17     6  57  p. 

Sept.  25     3  48  p. 

Oct. 

2     7  16  a. 

0   7  U 

Oct.  17  12     9  p. 

Oct.  25     1   16  a. 

1 

31     5  19  p.  Not.   8   Hf^ 

NoTe  16     4  28  a. 

Nov.  23     9^  36  a 

Not. 

30    7     9a.iDec.    7  10  5i? 

Dec,  15    7  Up. 

pec   22     5  30  p. 

J3ec,  29    7  Up. 

1812 

■ 

, 

^ 

Jan.    6   S\h 

Jan,   14     8  18  a. 

21     1  49  a. 

28  11  38  a. 

Feb.    5  4«? 

Feb.  12     8       p. 

19  U  27  a. 

27     5  51  a. 

Mar.   6   9  4U 

Mar.  13     6  22  a. 

19  11       p. 

27  12  16  a. 

April  4  11  j' 

Apr.  11     3  27  p. 

18  12  41  p. 

26     5  10  p. 

May    4  8  311. 

May  10  11  39  p. 

18    4  16  a. 

26     7  34  a. 

June  2  310^ 

• 

June    9     7  50  a. 

16     9     7  p. 

24    7  33  p. 

July    1   7"^: 

July     8     5  13  p. 

16     2  25  p. 

24     5  45  a. 

30  IS  l^i 

Aug.^    7     4  55  a* 

15     7  28  a. 

22    2  59  p. 

Aug.  29   6  '* 

Sept.    5     7  22  p. 

13  11  39  p. 

20  11  51  p. 

Sept.  27  2  3^- 

Oct.     5  12  10  p. 

13     2  25  p. 

20     8  51  a 

Oct.  27  2  in 

Nov.    4    6  14  a. 

12     3  15  a. 

18     6  30  p. 

Not.  25  7  if? 

—     • 

Dec.    3  12  20  a. 

,    11     1  51  p. 

18     5  23  a. 

Dec.  25  3    r 

J813 

• 

^ A   ai « 

Jan.     2     5  21  p. 

9  10  27  p. 

16     6     4p 

24  12  ^f" 

Feb.     1     8  36  a. 

8    6     2a 

15     8  43  a. 

22   9  441. 

Mar.    2     9  30  p. 

9     1  43p.l 

17  12  48  a. 

45  i^' 

Apr.     1     7  55  aj            7  10  28  p 

15     5  20p 

2S  S'-i^ 

■ 

30    4  14p 

.May     7     8  54a 

15     9  26  a. 

23   8  '' 

May  29  11  21  p 

pjaae    5     9  17p 

14  12  32  a. 

21   4i^.^ 

A      •"ll 

1 

June  28     6  26  a 

.July     5  11  40  a 

13     2  24  p. 

20   9  3'?- 

it    J»! 

r' 

July  27     2  43  p 

.  Aug.    4    4     1a 

12     2  57  a. 

19  J  4.1 

0 

Aug«  26     1     8  a 

.Sept.    2  10       p 

« 

JO    2  13p, 

17  8  ^^ 

TABLE  OF  LUNATIONS. 


■ 

New  Moon    . 

First  Quarter 

Full  Moon    . 

LattQuarte. 

Year 

day 

Sept.  24 

h.    m. 

day   h.    m. 

day 

h.    m. 

day   h.    m. 

1813 

2  lip. 

Oct.     2     4  46  p. 

10 

12  31  a. 

16     3  34  p. 

Oct.  24 

5  56  a. 

NoT»    1  10  58  a. 

8 

10  23  a. 

15     2     1a. 

Nov.  22 

11   58  p. 

Dec,     1     3     3  a. 

7 

8  25  p. 

14     3  53  p. 

^ 

Dec.  22 

7  15  p. 

30    4  10  p. 

A 

1814 

Jan.     6 

7    8  a. 

13     9     3  a. 

Jan.  21 

2  13  p. 

29     2 :22  a. 

Feb.    4 

6  46  p. 

12     4  45  a. 

Feb.  20 

7  11  a. 

27  10  26  a. 

Mar.    6 

7  15  a. 

14     1  30  a. 

Mar.  21 

9     6  p. 

28     5  21  p. 

April    4 

8  29  p. 

12     9  23  p. 

Apr.  20 

7  55  a. 

26  12     6  a. 

May    4 

10  29  a. 

12     2  41  p. 

May  19 

4  23  p. 

26     7  31  a. 

June    3 

1  15  a. 

11     4  27  a. 

June  17 

11  32  p. 

24    4  33  p. 

July     2 

4  34  p. 

10    2  54  p. 

July  17 

6  26  a. 

24     4     3  a. 

Aug..    1 

7  51  a. 

8  10  54  p. 

Aug.  15 

2     5p. 

22     6  46  p. 

30 

10  26  p.  Sept.    7     5  34  "a. 

Sept.  13 

11   18p. 

21  12  41  p. 

Sept.  29 

11  53  a.  Oct.     6  11  58  a* 

Oi:t.  13 

10  51  a. 

21     8  49  a. 

Oct.  28 

12  16a.'Nov,    4    7     4p. 

XoT.  12 

1   15  a. 

20     5  16  a. 

Nov.  27 

11  52  a. 

Dec.    4    3  45  a. 

Dec.  11 

6  36  p. 

19  12     5  a. 

Dec.  26 

11        p. 

2S15 

m 

Jan.     2     2  52  p. 

Jan.  10 

1  57  p. 

18     4    2p 

25 

9  47  a. 

Feb.    1     5    2a. 

Feb.    9 

9  31  a. 

17    4  44  a. 

23 

8  16  p. 

Mar.    2  10     8  p. 

Mar.  1 1 

3  21a. 

18     2  19p. 

25 

6  37  a.  April    1     5     7p. 

Apr.     9 

6  20  p. 

16     9  21  p. 

23 

5  17  p.  May     1  12  17  p. 

May     9 

6  20  a. 

16     2  47a.l^          23 

4  57  a.;          31     6    4  a. 

. 

June    7 

3  53p 

14     7  53  a. 

21 

6        p.  June  29     9  41  p. 

July     6 

11  47  p. 

13     2  12  p. 

21 

8  33  a.  July  29  11     2  a. 

Aug.     5 

6  57  a. 

11   11   13p. 

19 

12  11  a.!  Aug.  27  10  22  p. 

tSept.     3 

2  21  p. 

10  12  noon 

18 

4  14p.:Scpt.  26     7  57  a. 
8     3a  Oct.  25     4    8  p. 

Oct.     2 

10  55  p. 

10    4  44  a. 

18 

. 

Xov.     1 

9  34  a. 

9  12  34  a. 

16 

11     8p. 

Nov.  23  11  32  p. 

^ 

30 

10  51  p. 

Dec,    8     9  50  p. 

16 

12  58  p. 

Dec.  23    7    0  a. 

•" 

Dec.  30 

2  51  p. 

K 

1816 

Jan.     7    6  41  p. 

14 

1  18  a. 

21     4  13  p. 

^ 

Jan.  29 

8  50  a. 

Feb.    6     1  29p 

13 

12     9  p. 

20     3  42  a. 

' 

Feb.  28 

3  31  a. 

Mar.    7     4  55  a. 

13 

9  47  p. 

20     5  41  p. 

.« 

Mar.  28 

9  27  p. 

April    5     4  22  p. 

12 

6  43  a. 

19     9  38  a. 

a/ 

Apr.  27 

1  31  p. 

May     4  12     8  a. 

11 

3  40p. 

19    2  35  a. 

* 

May  27 

3     7  a. 

June    3     5  18  a. 

10 

1  19a. 

17     7  48  p. 

f 

June  25 

2     7  p. 

July     3.    &28a. 

9 

12  21  p. 

17  12  46  p. 

? 

Jujy  24 

11     9  p. 

31     2  25  p. 

.Vug.    8 

1   18  a. 

16     4  58  a. 

J 

Aug.  23 

7     6  a. 

Aug.  29     9  43  p. 

Sept.    6 

4  22  p. 

14     7  47  p. 

Sept.  21 

3     3  p. 

Sept.  28     8  25  a. 

Oct.     6 

9  19  a. 

14    8  35  a. 

Oct.  20 

11  56p. 

Oct..  27  10  58  p. 

Nov.    5 

3  18  a. 

12     7    8p. 

Nor.  19 

10  23  a. 

Not.  26     5     6  p. 

Dec.    4 

8  51  p. 

12     3  52a. 

Dec.  18 

10  37  p. 

Dec.  26     1  52  p. 

a 

1817 

Jan.     3 

12  44  p. 

10  11  42  a. 

Jan.   17 

12  38  p. 

,    25  11  43  a. 

Feb.    2 

2  15  a. 

8    7  46  p. 

Feb.  16 

4  19  a. 

24     8  27  a. 

Mar.    3 

1  35  p. 

10    4  53  a. 

Mar.  17 

9  lip. 

26     2     2  a. 

Apr.     1 

11     9p. 

8     3  28p. 

Apr.  16 

2  ?8p. 

24    3  23p. 

May     1 

7  33  a. 

8     3  39  a. 

)fri^)ifoo9  fint'Qoarter  ^all  If ooq  LutQpitn 


Yew 

day 

h.    m. 

day 

h.    ID. 

day 

h.    m. 

day  L  m> 

181^ 

flay  l6 

7        a. 

24 

12  42  a. 

30 

3  21  p. 

June 

6    5Sfr. 

June  14 

9  45  p. 

22 

7    4  a. 

June  28  11  18ip. 

Jnlj 

6    9^1 

Jul  J  14 

10  17  a. 

21 

11  56  a. 

July  28 

8  22  a. 

Aug. 

5   %Sll 

Aug.  13 

9       p. 

19 

4  50  p. 

Aug.  26 

7  36  p. 

Sept. 

3    9  !f 

Sept«  11 

6  43  a. 

17 

11     3p 

>ept.  25 

9  47  a. 

Oct 

3   2  451 

Oct.   10 

4  15  p. 

17 

7  44a 

Oct.  25 

2  55  a. 

^OT. 

2   043 

Nov.    9 

2    8  a. 

15 

7  44  p. 

Sor.  23 

9  56  p. 

Dec. 

I    8  51 

Dec.    8 

12  33  p. 

15 

11  29  a 

Dec.  23 

4  59  p. 

31    7  33 

1818 

•Tan.     6 

11  35  p. 

14 

6  44  a. 

42  10  26  a. 

29   4  4! 

Feb.    5 

M   38a. 

13 

4    2a 

21 

1  20  a. 

27  12  57 

March?  1?  59a. 

15 

1     8  a. 

22 

2     Ip. 

29  7  r 

1 

April    5 

3  44  p. 

13 

7  51  p. 

20 

12  13  a. 

27   3  4| 

May     5 

7  2a  a. 

13 

11     8a 

20 

8  29  a. 

25  11  «j 

June    3 

11   13  p. 

11 

10  51  p 

18 

3  28  p. 

,25  10  461 

> 

July     3 

2  18  p. 

11 

7  37  a. 

17 

10  14  p. 

25  15  3iJ 

Aug.    2 

4  22  a. 

9 

2  23  p 

16 

6     5a. 

23   5  HI 

• 

31 

5  28  p.  Sept.    7 

8     9p 

.        ,14 

4  14p. 

22  11541 

Sept.  30 

5  48  a.'Oct.     7 

2     5  a 

14 

5  29  a. 

'22   7  30 

Oct.  29 

5  28  p.  Not.    5 

9  24  a 

12 

9  49  p. 

21    5?Si 

Not.  28 

4  27  a.  Dec.     4 

7  19p 

12 

4  19  p. 

20   7  321 

Dec.  27 

2  52  p. 

1819 

• 

* 

Jan.     3 

8  40  a. 

11 

11  36  a. 

19    9  45 

Jan.  26 

1   10  a. 

Feb.    2 

1  24  a 

10 

6  15  a. 

17    8  39 

Feb.  24 

11  53  a. 

Mar.    3 

8  31p 

11 

11     2p. 

19   4  41 

Mar.  25 

11  24p. 

April    2 

4  19p 

10 

I     5  p. 

17  10  47 

Apr.  24 

11  48  a. 

May     2 

11   !3a 

9 

12     6  a 

15    4  171 

May  24 

1     2a. 

June    1 

4     7  a. 

8 

8  30  a. 

14  10  34| 

Jane  22 

3     Ip. 

30 

6  28  p. 

,          _ 

„^ 

NoTK. — A  seheme  of  the  weather  has  been  for  some  years  in  drnlM 
mier  the  title  of  HertcheCs  Table  (disclaimed  however  by  the  celebntt 
Astronomer  of  that  name)  iii  which  the  changes  are  made  to  depend,  in grt 
measure,  on  the  hoyr  of  day  or  night,  at  which  the  Moon  enters  opw  w 
rfeterai  phases — noon  being  the  point  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  rain?  ^ 
midnight  most  favourable  io  fair  weather ;  the  meridian  for  which  it  isctlcttliff 
not  expressed.  This  scheme  appears  to  me  to  be  empirical,  and  its  merits ^^' 
•equently  tery  dubious — but  the  reader  who  may  possess  and  Incline  to eiaff® 
It,  as  io  London,  may  do  this  by  comparing  the  times  of  the  LumttioDi,  <s  "^ 
•tated,  with  the  Jiain  cdtumn  and  Notes  iu  my  tables  ;  itferriiig  to  the  scbe« 
at  ne  proceeds* 


INDEX. 


N.  B.  The  referenees  to  Vol.  I.  ar9  either  to  the  Iniroditcthn.f 
bj  the  page,  or  to  the  Tables^  (T)  by  the  number — the  nature  of  the 
•abject  shewingy  in  the  latter  case,  whether  it  is  to  be  fouad  in  the 
Table,  or  in  the  annexed  JNoieSy  Sec.  or  in  both.  Thos&  to  Yx>l»  IL  act 
mostlj  by  the  page,  bat  sometimes  by  the  Table  as  before* 


Abyssinia,  account  of  the  raint  in,  II»  201 

2Btna,  eruption  of,  T.  64 

Anemometer,  design  for,  by  Kirwan,  Int.  Tiif 

Animals,  of  the  prognostics  afforded  by^  T*  29 

Anthelion,  .II.  II,  342 

Aphis  the  cause  of  honey  dew,  T.  9 

Askesian  Society,  II.  22S 

Astronomical  temperature  different  from  the  real,  II.  131 

Atmosphere,  constitution  and  surface  of  the,  II*  270 

tides  in  the,  II.  272 

Aurora  borealis,  T.  4,  5,  93.    II.  4,  6,  70 

Autumn,  its  duration,  mean  temperature,  Sec.  II.  130,  307 
Andanches,  T.  27.    II.  7,  31, 27 

Balloons  i|sed  to  asceitdn  CQnents,  Int.  liii.    T.  37,  SO,  64 
Barometer,  of  the.  Int.  zi.    II.  146,  153 

. its  use  in  a  storm  at  sea,  T.  61 

■  —  its  mean  height  at  London,  IL  146, 203 

-  its  Yearly  range  and  extremes,  II.  147 

«  its  Monthly  range  and  extremes,  II.  150 

— true  place  of  its  changeable  point  at  London,  II.  153 

why  higher  in  Summer  than  in  Winter,  II.  283- 

■  why  least  rariable  in  Summer,  II.  302 

— —  waY^ring  or  unsteady,  T..28,  39,  41,  141 

high,  T.  2,  4,  15,  16,  41,  52,  53,  55,  77,  80,  113,  114, 


125,  129,  151.     See  Tables  C  &  F 

low,  T.  1,  6,  13,  26, 27,28,  39,  42,  50,  51,  6X^6%  74, 


87,  CO,  101,  104,  105,  113,  115,  124,  126,  127,  128,  I3><,  138, 
140,  153.     See  Tables  C  8c  F 

of  oil,  how  constructed.  Int.  xIt 


Barometrical  clock,  of  the^  lut.  xiii 
Bats,  T.  5,  30,  43 
Beaufoy,  CoL  II.  290 


IlfD£X. 

Bees  out  at  the  approach  of  frost,  T.  89,  101.     II.  35 

fieccaria,  Int.  xsxvii 

Bells,  electrical,  of  De  Luc,  lot.  xxxu     T.  54,  55,  5(S 

Bertholon,  Int.  xxxvii 

BeTan,  Silvan  us  II.  243 

Birds  breeding  in  a  warm  winter,  T.  2 

singing  by  moonlight  in  the  heat,  T.  21 

_.^  less  heard  after  a  hard  winter,  T.  94 

their  wings  fettered  bj  sleet,  T-  28 

Blue  tint  of  the  landscape  in  intense  cold,  T.  89 
Bombay,  great  ruin  at  II.  31 

Bruce,  Journal  of,  at  Goudar,  kept  by  Balugani,  II.  90t 
Bumey,  Dr.  W.  II.  68 

Cat,  domestic,  fond  of  cockchafiers,  T.  9 

Cavallo,  Int.  xxx 

Centrifugal  force  of  the  air  may  diminish  its  pressure,  II.  311 

Chain  welded  by  a  stroke  of  lightnings  T.  Q 

Cirrus  cloud,  passim 

defined.  II.  329 

gradation  of  tints  in  the,  T.  60 

its  appearance  before  thunder,  T.  57 

.  ■  i>wet  weather,  T.  7,  111 

a  Northerly  storm,  T-  3 

. — - a  Southerly  storm,  T.  113,  114 

Cirrocuroulus  cloud,  passim  _, 

defined,  11.330 

< indicates  heat  and  thunder,  T.  32,  35,  48,  49,  51,  57, 

58,  59,  &c. 
Cirrostratus  cloud,  passim 

defined,  II.  329 

.* ^—  its  effect  in  stopping  heat,  T.  1 25 

prognostic  of  rain  and  wind,  T.  20,  32,  46,  49,  59,  61, 


62,  97,  99,  106,  108,  111,  124.     II.  43 
Clouds,  of  the  terms  used  for,  Int.  xxxii.     II.  229—338 

appearance  resembling  combustion  in  the,  T.  67 

of  before  thunder,  T.  32.     II.  305 


—  coloured,  examples  of,  T.  8,  14,  15,  hS,  21,  41,  48,  49,  55, 
73,  76,  85,  &c.     II.  4,  22,  58,  60 

high-coloured,  followed  by  much  rain,  T.  50,  57,  58,  61, 69. 


II.  23,  68 

~r-  incandescent  by  electric  discharges,  II.  307 

their  picturesque  appearance  in  the  modificatioii  CusiqIo* 


stratus,  IJ.  336 
Cold,  intense  or  remarkable,  T.  44,  94,  115,  117, 119, 120 

at  London  and  Paris,  compared,  II.  113 

greatest  degree  of,  how  brought  on,  II.  117 

■  supposed  absolute  at  a  certain  height,  II.  271 

-  why  greatcsfjust  before  sunrise,  II.  118* 

See  Table  B 


CoM  o^  #inler^  IrHiea  established,  II.  59d 

Coke  attracto  Lightning,  T.  48 

Oolumn,  De  Luc's  Electrical,  Int«  zzxi 

Comet  ofl  807,  T.  11 

Corona  Lunar,  T.  53,  54,  103, 104, 107, 109,  119,  1^.    tt.  39,  H^ 

71,  73,  83.     XL  343 
Cotte,  obsertattons  by,  T.  14,  25,  26,  92 
Couatries  uninhabited,  hem  Uy  fiud  IheTeihpefMore  of,  ll.  109 
Cuckow,  T.  6,  18,  20,  31 

heard  by  night,  T.  32 

Camming,  Alex,  his  Barometer  elock^  Int.  si^ 

Curl-cloud  (Cirrus)  Int.  xxxiit 

Cunrents,  in  the  atmosphere^  of  the,  T.  64.  II.  206,  273.  See  VTltidf 

different  at  different  heights,    T.  37,  46,  63,  57,  60,  69y 

64,  110 

their  opposition  ascertained,  T.  61,  67*    II.  7 


Cyanometer,  Int.  xzYii.    II.  5 

Cyde^  supposed,  of  Temperature j  II.  J89 

Cyma,  the  Cirrostratus  compared  to  a,  T.  15,  32,  58.     II.  54 

Cdtaulos  and  Cumulostratus  doud,  pa»Hm 

m'  ■  ■*      defined,  II.  330 

Qalton,  Int.  zxvii.     II.  177 
JDaniell^  his  Hygrometer,  II.  178 
Darkness,  great  by  smoke,  T.  65, 12$ 
Dates,  the  importance  of  annexing,  to  reports,  tot.  xixW 
Days^  long  and  short,  their  relation  to  Temperature,  11.  28^ 
Deer  killed  by  Lightning^  T.  83 

Declination,  Sun's,  its  effects  on  Temperature,  H.  100,  12i — 128 
■  Moon's,  its  effecb  on  the  Barometer  and  Temperature^ 

II.  245—261 

Rain,  II.  249-^252 

Winds,  II.  259—270 


Depression  of  the  Btfroraeter,  great  and  eontiuued^  T.  39 

De  Luc,  Int.  xWii 

Dew,  remarkable,  T.  24,  35,  99,  100, 105 

a  guage  to  mea'sure  the.  Int.  xxtii 

point,  or  Vapour*point,  Int.  xxTii,     T.  1,  62,  C7.     II.  177 

its  refractive  power  illustrates  thst  of  the  rainbow,  II.  310 

Dewy  haze,  T.  36,  76 

Ptamonds  said  to  be  split  by  Lightning,  T.  93. 
Siopetoos  the,  probably  a  meteoric  stone,  T.  72 
Sick,  T.  L.  on  an  earthquake  in  Scotland,  T.  121 
Drains  emit  an  offensive  gas  before  rain,  T.  117 
Drought,  instances  of,  T.  88,  110,  146 
Drowned  roan  figured  in  the  ice,  T.  76 
Dry  air,  changes  produced  by  return  of,  T.  129 

-  indicates  the  approach  of  frost,  II.  170 
pretents  the  feeling  of  intense  cold,  T.  I  \4 


IlfDEZ.  • 

Dfey  periods,  T.  5,  8,  9, 14, 17, 21,  40,  45, 73,  lOt,  HO,  MPi  isa 

-— summer  indicated,  T,  17 

■—  how  produced  io  our  climate,  II.  305 
Ducks,  their  actions  before  rain,  T.  29 
Dust  floats  w  the  air  before  rain,  T.  86,  93,  142 
Earth's  surface,  its  effect  on  temperature,  II.  131 
Earthquake  abroad,  T.  8,  14,  25,  37,  39,  52,  50,  67 ^  73,  74,  92, 
100,113.132,152,156  '>*>>•»?  ^••f  «, 

— — in  Scotland,  T.  28,  121 

on  the  coast  of  Devon,  T.  79 

in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  &c.  T.  116 

■  ■  ■ spurious,  T.  93,  123,  126 

i^  connected  with  Tolcanic  action,  T.  67 

Eclipse,  solar,  its  effect  on  the  temperature,  T.  125 
Ecnephias  defined,  II.  338 
Electrical  apparatus,  of  the,  Int.  xx\x 

Electricity,  atmospheric,   T.  1,  4,  6,  7,  8,  16,  18,  19,  27,  31    32. 
35,36,49,54,60,69,112.     11.24,49,56  » -^^^  ^ 

— odour  of,  perceptible  la  the  air,  T.  68,  89,  95,  96,  1 10, 

124 

Equinoxes  precede  the  mean  temperature,  II.  129 
— —  on  the  whole,  dry  seasons,  II.  202 
Eruption  of  Aetna,  T.  64 
Mount  Albav,  Philippines,  103 

Vesuvius,  T.  36,  70 

'  •  new  volcano  in  the  Azores,  T.  19,  53,  58 

the  Souffri^re,  St.  Vincent's,  T.  68 

Evaporation,  of  the.  Int.  xxiv.    II.  162,  171 
'. excessive,  T.  40,  44.  63 

— ' experiments  on,  T.  21 

— ,  gradation  of,  in  a  period,  T.  136 

— ' its  effects  on  the  temperature,  T.  16.     II.  117 

and  showers  characterize  the  spring,  II.  298 

Exeter,  temperature  at,  T.  42 

Extracte  from  the  Daily  papers,  how  obtained  for  this  work,  lat.  xxxi? 

Extremes  of  temperature,  for  the  climate,  II.  108,  290 

"  by  day  and  night,  11. 119 

Experiments  with  balloons,  T.  37,  60,  64 

—  with  the  insulated  kite,  II.  24 

on  the  fall  of  rain,  T.  64 

Fahrenheit,  his  scale  of  temperature  preferred,  II.  291 

Falling  Stars.    See  Meteors. 

Fire,  how  caused  by  lightning,  T.  45 

in  the  grate,  acceptable  at  Midsummer,  T.  95 

-- —  arms,  liable  to  explode  by  lightning,  T.  45 
Flaugergues,  his  experiments  on  temperature,  II.  282 
Floods,  T.  6,  22,  27,  28,  52,  59,  78,  110.     II.  50 

by  rain  in  a  higher  district,  T.  6,  22 


F<^8,  great  or  remarkable,  T.  89,  1 38 

l>*ore8ts  on  fire  dariog  heat,  T.  61 

Fonter,  Dr.  Thos.  lot.  uxi.     T.  97^  39.    II.  19,  34 

Franklin,  Int.  xxxvii 

Frost,  late  or  preqiatnre,  T.  99 

continued,  an  exception  to  the  general  rale  of  the  climate, 

II.  292 

on  the  ground  only,  T-  11,  115 

its  elegant  draperj,  T  89 

Ffostj  periods,  T.  14,27,  89,  90,  91,  102,  115, 138 
eqnaiitj  of  their  mean,  T.  116 

-  nights,  their  proportion  in  each  moath,  II*  916«— 328 

GkaoieT»,  ks  local  currents,  Int.  x 
Gibson  John,  T.  11,  39,  122.    II.  15 
Glory,  a  meteorological  described,  II«  345 
Gloucester,  hailstorm  at,  T.  21 
Gossamer,  T.  12,  49,  62,  .101, 124 
Guages  for  rain  and  eyaporation,  Int,  xxi 

Hail,  great  or  remarkable,  T.  6,  21,  30,  32,  44,  55,  57,  96,  101, 
108.     II.  6,  17,  19,  50,  209 
Balls,  T.  30.  40 

curious  formation  of,  obsenred  in  a  shower,  T.  28 
what  kind  of,  most  common  in  winter,  II.  296 
its  approaches  prevented  by  firing  gunpowder,  T.  6 
Halo,  Solar,  T.  3,  8,  70,  85,  87, 103, 112,  125.     II.  57,  77,  79 
—  Lunar,  passim 

defined,  II.  344 

remarkable,  T.  42,  105,  112.    II.  71,  77,  81 
diameter  of,  measured,  T.  53,  55 
Hanson,  Tho.  his  obserrations  at  Manchester,  T.  11— -24,  30- 
Hay-making,  observations  upon,  II.  303 
Hay-rick  pierced  by  lightning,  T.  93 
Haie,  peculiar  or  remarkable,  T.  21,  30,  90,  93 
■■     ■     its  connexion  with  thunder-storms,  II.  305    * 
Heat,  great  or  remarkable,  T.  21,  61,  96, 132, 144,  145, 140 
greatest,  of  the  climate,  II.  110 
gradation  of,  through  the  year,  II.  124 
whether  reflected  from  the  Moon,  II.  284 
See  Table  B 
Henry,  Dr.  W.  on  a  storm  of  wind,  &c.  T.  141 
Herschel's  Table :  a  seheme  of  the  weather  so  entitled :  •««  0Hd  0/ 

Table  qf  Lunations 
Hoar-frost,  two  kinds  of,  T.  87 

— — *-  lies  longest  on  bad  conductors,  T.  100.     II.  81 
Honey-dew,  how  produced,  T.  8 
Horse-chesnut,  double  vegetation  of  the,  II.  73 
Hot  wind,  in  North  America,  T.  101 
House  moved,  in  situ,  by  a  flood,  T.  74 
Howard,  W.  T.  97 

2y  8 


Honrieaoe  at  tea,  T.  61 
—— —  the  Bahamas,  T.  84 

GuaHaloope,  T.  l^S 

■    ■»■     St.  Lucia,  &c.  T.  138 

account  of  one  in  EngUnd,  XI.  S11---910 

HqUoo,  Dr.  his  Cheorv  of  rain  -why  not  adopted^  II. 
BjgTometeri  of  the,  tut.  xiz 

■  manner  of  noting  the,  Int.  tII 

■  its  monthly  averages,  &c.  II.  173 

■  of  Dauiell,  described,  11.  179 

•*— - — — -^  mean  of  the,  for  the  Climate,  II.  994 

Ice,  evaporation  from,  II.  160 

islands  of,  drifting  in  the  Atlantic^  T.  04.    II.  Sl^  05^  ^ 

Iceland,  its  winds  opposed  to  oorSy  T.  i3 

■  weather  in,  T.  133 
I^is  fatutts,  T.  51.     II.  316 

jboscolation  of  clouds  with  clouds,  T.  60, 60,  83,  .84|  99,  93>  My  Nt 
106,  &c. 

with  smoke,  T.  88,  lOJ.     II,  Sg,  6f 

Inundations,  T.  38,  $7,  0}.    II.  30 

Kamsin,  or  wind  of  the  desert,  T.  88 
Rirwan,  Int,  if.  viii.  xi^Tii.     T.  17 
Kite  electrical,  Int.  xzx.    |I.  34 

Lead,  blown  away  from  buildings,  bj  the  wlqd,  T.  38  ;  II.  311 
Leeches  support  a  temperature  below  freeaing,  T*  136 
Leyden  phiaJ,  how  affected  by  the  insulated  kite,  II.  35 
Lightning,  accidents  by,  T.  6,  0,  10«  31,  39,  88.     IL  5ft 

— perceptible  ^t  great  distances,  T.  31 ,  83 

^   singular  effects  of,  T.  37,  39,  34»  47,  68,  99 

— violet  coloured,  T.  106 

Lights  in  windows,  their  service  In  a  snow-storm,  T*  lU 

London,  its  site,  II.  238 

warmer  than  the  adjacent  country,  IL  91  •  388 

■  *  the  excess  of  its  heat  in  each  month,  II.  103 

Low  temperature  detected  by  a  Thermometer  nes^r  the  froosd,  T.  11 
Lowestoft,  observatioos  at,  |I.  71 
Lunar  periods,  of  the,  Int.  t.     II.  331 

■  the  distribution  of  rain  in^  exemplified,  T*  133,  iMi 
)35. 

See  Tables  F  &  O 

Manchester,  weather  at,  T.  11,  13,  13,  14)  16,38,  34 
lilanheim,  Meteorological  society  of,  I|it.  It 
Marshall,  Int.  xxxvil 
Mean  temperature,  what,  II.  90 

• of  the  Barometer  for  London,  H,  I46 

^eteor,  passim 


Meteor,  andmaloui,  T.  50,  53 

^ large  or  remarkable,  T.  4, 16,  S«,  5f ,  57^  59,  «4,  tO,  S3, 

84,  87,  1 1 3,  195.     II.  24,  36,  49 
■  seen  io  the  day  time,  II.  43,  83 

in  connexion  with  earthquake^  T»  39,  74,  113 


Meteorolites  ia  North  America,  T.  14 

near  Tlioaloase,  T.  68 

in  the  East  Indies,  T.  n 

Meteorology  recommended  to  men  pf  leisure,  Int.  znti 

Mist,  great  or  remarkable,  T.  37,  89.     II.  3 

Modifications  of  clouds,  remarks  on  the,  II.  331 — 338 

Months,  the  scTeral,  their  Meteorological  characters,  II.  316-*3t8 

Moon,  the  appearances  of  its  disk,  as  prognostics,  T.  38,  36,  41,  47^ 

50,  54,  70,  82,  84,  91,  110,  112,  113,  126.     II.  22,  67,  70 
Moon  at  Full,  its  light  compared  with  twilight,  T.  19,  82 
■■'    ■      reflection  from  the  dark  surface  of  the,  T,  81,  130.     II.  83, 

155,  286 

• its  influence  on  the  atmosphere  examined,  II.  223 — ^270 

-*  its  possible  effect  on  our  temperature  by  radiation,  II.  284 

Moscow,  intense  cold  at,  T.  40 

Mushroom  large,  after  thunder  and  autumnal  warmth,  T*  123 

Nights,  calm  la  fair  weather,  T.  31 

■      frosty,  their  proportion  in  each  month,  II.  316-r328 

—  warm,  indicatiTe  of  rain,  T.  147 

^ always  warmer  in  London  than  around  it,  II.  121,  289 

Nightingale,  T.  19,  20,  31 

sings  in  a  thunder  shower,  T.  81 

Nimbus  cloud,  passim 

defined,  II.  330 

electricity  of,  ascertdned,  T.  6, 19 

— bpecimens  of,  T.  25,  30,  39,  56,  111,  118.     II.  80 

North  America^  weather  in,  T.  1 1 9 

Numerical  designation  of  the  months,  why  used,  Int.  ?i 

Obsenratoty,  Royal,  atPaiis,  II.  191,278 
Oil  Barometer,  account  of  ao.  Int.  li? 

Paraselene,  II.  19 

Parhelia,  T.  67.    II.  57, 68,  77.    II.  343 

Paris,  weather  at,  T.  12,  21, 24f  123 

—  its  beat  and  cold  compared  with  ours,  T.  21.     II.  110. 113 

Periods  Lunar,  why  adopted  in  this  work,  Int.  t.     II.  222 

-^— — — ^  when  discontinued,  II.  87 

Perspiration,  in  what  condition  or  the  air  most  obstructed.  T.  88 

Petersburgh,  unusual  thaw  at,  II.  75 

Phillips,  W.  his  Lectures,  Int.  It 

Plctet,  M.  A.  Int.  xxfii 

proposes  a  eongresf.  of  Meteorologists,  11.  290 


rUistow^  obsenations  at,  T.  1^76 


Plvmoatb,  tempentnre  at,  T.  113 
n«cipice,  Ml  of  a,  T.  23,  73 

QuicksiWer  frozen  in  the  atr,-  T.  40,  119 

Rain,  of  the,  II.  181—220 

annual  mean  depth  of,  at  London,  II.  185, 204 

depth  of,  at  London  in  different  years,  II.  1 84,  185 

connexion  of,  with  the  temperature,  II.  186 

different  winds,  11.203 


-  estival  and  autnmnal,  II.  201 

•  'excessiTe,  instances  of,  T.  22,  28,  47,  M,  51,  59,  60,  71,  84, 
97,  101,  120,  122,  126,  143,  148 
'  experiments  on  the  fall  of,  T.  64 

-  general  OTor  this  island,  T.  86 
how  produced  in  these  latitudes,  II.  205 

proportion  of,  for  each  month,  &c.  II.  188,  192—198 

particular  tracts  affected  bf,  T.  71, 110. 

«  *  -  Tolcanoes  probably  affected  b7,  T.  67 

See  Tables  D,  H 
Rainbow  j  pasrim 

-" different  kinds  of  the,  II.  334 

frequent  or  unusual  exhibition  of  the,  T.  7, 15, 19,  SO,  64, 

75,87,111 

manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  light  on  a,  T.  81,  106 


1 Lunar,  T.  26.     II.  35,  68 

Rain-guagey  of  the,  Int.  xxi 
Read,  Jnhn,  Filectrician,  Int.  xxix 
Reikiarik,  observations  at,  T.  52 
Rime,  how  produced,  Tab.  2.     II.  334 

brings  off  the  leaves  in  autumn,  T.  25 

elegant  appearance  of,  T.  89 

River*  changing  its  course  periodically,  T.  75 

Robertson,  Dr.  Int.  xxxvii 

Rod,  insulated  electrical,  of  the.  Int.  xxix 

its  indications.     See  Electricity 

Royal  Society,  its  register,  II.  91,  190     • 

Run,  remarkable,  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest  of  wind,  IL  315 

Sacks  of  earth,  their  use  in  stopping  inundation,  T.  28 

Saussure,  Int.  xx,  xxviii 

Saxifr9ga;  different  species  of,  retain  the  boar-frost  long,    T.  lOO, 

11.81 
5cu(l,  T.  7 

Sea,  unusi^al  agitation  of  the,  T.  57,  70 
Seasons,  the  four,  their  duration,  mean  temperature,  kCm    II*  l^j 

278—284 
Shadows  of  clouds  in  the  air,  T.  4,  63,  83,  84.     IL  57^  79,  86 
Ships  struck  by  lightning,  T.  57,  58,  87,  88 
Shower  of  burnt  paper,  T.  91      -  . .    ^  .   . 


ranEs.' 

Shower,  curious  cooipolitioB  of  a  freedog  one,  T*  18' 
Showers,  their  electricity,  T.  6,  18,  10,  31,  35.    II.  300 

affect  parttcnlilr  situations,  T.  71, 110 

Site  of  the  obserrations  described,  II •  188 

Six,  Jame9,  bis  Thermometer,  Int.  xt 

Sky  coloured,  before  rain,  II.  68 

Slip  of  a  bank,  T.  11 

Smolie,  great  darkness  from,  T.  65,  114, 115 

inosculates  with  clouds,  T.  88,  103.     11.  65 

Snow,  remarkable  or  great,  X  M,'16, 18,  31,  30,  70,  00,  100,  115, 

114  J    . 

cristallised,  T.  17,  40,  75,  101.    II.  35^  106 

CTaporation  of  the,  T.  16, 18,  51,  00,  115.     IL  160 

introduces  dry  weather,  T.  5, 16,  43 

its  effect  on  the  Temperature,  T.  115.    II.  41 

■  at  Messina,  uncommon,  T.  31 

■  obserrattons  upon,  T.  1 1 5 

Snow,  unmelted,  on  our  mountains,  in  1816,  T.  110 

Snowballs,  natural  formation  of,  T.  80 

Solar  Ek:lipse,  II.  53  « 

— — —  lowers  the  Temperature,  T.  115 

Solstitial  rains,  II.  100 

Song-birds,  few,  after  a  hard  winter,  T.  94 

Soot  disappears  on  snow,  in  sunshine,  T.  116 

Spiders,  their  motion  through  the  air,  II.  300  • 

Soufridre,  great  eruption  of  the,  T.  68 

Sounds,  unusual  propagation  of,  T.  61,  64,  75 

Sponge-like  pores  in  clouds,  II.  11 

Spots  on  the  Sun's  disk,  'peculiar  figure  of,  T.  107 

Spring,  its  mean  temperature,  duration,  &c.  II.  110,  108 

of  1816  very  wet,  T.  Ill 

■  at  Versailles,  II.  7 
without  a  frost,  T.  10 

Stockton,  Jas.  his  obsenrations,  at  Malton,  Yorkshire,  T.  30,  44 

Storm,  dreadful  of  1703,  II.  311 

Storms  of  wind,  T.  31,  46,  64,  67,  75,  77,  113,  111,  113,  114,  126, 

117,  141.     II.  3,  36,  37,  40,  46 
Stormy  weather,  T.  17, 18,  36,  30,  57,  78.     II.  46,  77,  70 
Stratus  cloud,  passim 

defined,  II.  330 

— — before  a  storm,  T.  7, 14 

_  coloured  by  reflection,  T.  63,  78 

. -*—  curious  effect  of  one,  T.  110 

taken  for  an  inundation,  T.  61 

Stutgardt,  great  rain  at,  II.  110  * 

Summary  of  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  IL  188 
Summer,  its  duration,  mean  temperature,  &c»  II.  136,  301 

— dry,  indicated,  T.  17 

wet,  of  1816,  T.  Ill 

Summer  lightning,  T.  48,  40  . 


Saaaerty  wbat  wlflds  &ddtf  fketr  cliamclef^  II.  M5 
Sim's  disk  distorted  bj  refractioii,  U.  9 

■  raySy  their  mean  effect  in  each  month,  D*  lU 
Sonshtne,  its  effect  in  giving  colonr,  II.  65 
Swallows,  T.  6y  12,  18,  35,  31,  4S,  47,  49,  59,  «,  74,  105,  110, 

111,118.    11.11,83 
Swlthln,  T.  83.    IL  198 

Temperatore,  11.  89 

«  -  ■'  mediua  and  mean,  Whtt^  H.  90 

-— — — —    mean,  of  the  Climate,  II.  91, 388 

■  mean  annual,  for  20  years,  II.  95 

'  mean  monthly  for  London  and  the  enTif6BS,  II.  99 

■  '  mean  diurnal,  its  gradation,  II.  134 

■   ■  mean,  by  day  and  night,  in  Tables,  IL  134—143 

■  its  Tariations  in  the  same  season,  II.  101 

■  -  ■     in  different  periods,  11, 144 

— — *—  irregular  occurrence  of  the  maximum  by  day,  T.  35, 
39,  50,  81,  84,  98,  101,  103,  109,  111,  114,  110,  133,  135. 
II.  81.        See  Tables  A,  B,  6 

Tennioology  of  clouds,  &c.  IL  339 

Thames  frozen,  T.  90 

Thermometer,  of  the.  Int.  xf 

■     Six's,  why  preferred.  Int.  xt 

Thomson,  Dr.  Int.  xxxrii 

Thunder,, before  dry  weather,  T»  8,  39 

^^  before  wet  weather,  T.  5, 10, 19,  33,  31,  Ac. 

in  winter,  T.  4,  39,  43,  06,  91,  103,  114.     II.  # 

— -^  produces  a  spurious  earthquake,  T.  93,  133,  130  t 

Thunderstorms,  passim  ( 

distant,  T.  6, 18, 19,  30,  31,  33,  kc. 

.  ■  ■  occurring  periodically,  T.  100 

rare  in  Ireland,  T.  58 

-^  their  magnificence,  in  summer,  II.  300 


Tide,  high  or  irregular,  T.  3,  13,  57, 114.     IL  40 

Atmospherical,  11.372—370 

Tornado,  T.  38,  57,  73.    IL  30,  60,  340 

minute  account  of  a,  T.  94 

Tottenham,  obseirations  at,  T.  77 — 167 
Trade  winds,  of  the,  IL  373 

Trees  blown  down,  T.  32,  101 

shirered  by  lightning.  T.  31 ,  59,  04.     H.  47 

shrouded  In  rime,  T.  40,  52 

Tr'fnbus  defined,  II.  341 

Turbo  defined,  IL  339 

Twilight,  phenomena  of  the,  .described,  T.  88 

. brilliant  or  coloured,    T.  19,  31,  31,  33,  SO,  GO — 69, 

70-87,  100 

^ reflected  in  the  Eastern  sky,  or  clouds,  T.  73,  93,  i30 

with  moonlight,  their  shadows  compared,  T.  19,  83 


Typhon  defined,  IL  340 
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Taae^  how  to  construct  a  good,  Int  iz 
Vapour,  least  in  quantity  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  II.  290 
Yaponr-point,  T.  1,  21,  67,  83.    II.  177 
—  how  ascertaioed,  Int.  zxTiii 


climate,  the  advantages  of  a,  II.  292 
Variation  of  the  compass,  present,  Int.  zi 

Vegetation,  notices  of  the  state  of,  T.  2,  19,  20,  62,  73,  116,  117. 
II.  83,  84 
■  protracted  into  the  winter,  T,  2.    II.  73 

Vesarius  in  action,  T.  36,  70,  89 
Volcano,  a  new,  T.  1 9 

■     submarine,  T.  63,  58 
at  Vellas  described,  T.  68 

Warm  years  dry,  and  the  cold,  wet,  II.  294 

^    mm     rain  before  thunder,  T.  9 

Water  newly  pumped  from  a  well  emits  steam,  T.  103 

Waterspout,  T.  46,  58,  71,  109.    II.  341 

■  seen  from  Stratford,  II.  15 

Wells,  Dr.  on  radiation  of  heat,  II.  117 

Wet  periods,    T.  7,  13,  22,  23,  28,  47,  50,  51,  52,  59,  62,  64,  66, 

67,  69, 74,  81,  86, 100, 101, 104, 116,  120,  122, 124, 126, 128^ 

131,  138,  139,  140,  141,  143,  148 

■  summer,  how  indicated,  T.  17 

>  spring  liefore  a  warm  summer,  II.  301 
— ^—  and  dry  years,  II.  186,  305. 

See  Tab.  D,  H 
Whale  on  shore  in  Scotland,  T.  27 
Whiriwind,  T.  57,  120.    II.  57,  62,  339 
Wild  fowl  migrating,  T.  27,  40 
Wind,  force  of  the,  T.  28.    II.  40 

■  J  ■    modulation  of  its  sound  before  rain,    T.  83,  93,  104^  111, 

113,  115 
▼eering  against  the  Sun's  course,  T.  45 


Windows,  when  moist  on  the  outside  only,  T.  113 
Winds,  of  the,  II.  155,  161 

their  yearly  and  monthly  proportions,  II.  156,  158 

■         in  what  way  subject  to  the  Moon,  II.  276 
See  Tables  B,  D 
IVinter,  its  duration,  mean  temperature,  kc.  II.  130,  294 
■       late  commencement  of  in  1807,  T.  2 

long  duration  of  in  1819—20,  II.  214 

severe,  T.  90,  115,  125 

in  Italy,  T.  67 

in  North  America,  T.  119 

Wire  melted  and  dispersed  by  lightning,  T.  29,  34,  47 


Sz 


London  t  nrintcd  hj  W«  Phillipt, 
Oeom  Yardf  Loomrd  Strtet. 


